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LIST   OF   WORKS 

PUBLXSBED  IN 

THE   EUKOPEAN  LIBRARY; 

9  CoKtction  o{  l^t 
BEST  WORKS  OP  THE  BEST  AUTHORS. 

At  the  low  Price  of  3s,  6d,  per  Volume, 


"  Cheap  editions  of  saclk  works  are,  in  oar  estimation,  of  iacalcalable  ralue,  for  they 
bestow  upon  the  purchaser  an  advantage  which  no  leading  library  can  soppiy.  The 
owner  of  a  book  like  Roscoe's  Leo  X.,  or  Gaizot's  History  of  the  English  Revolution,  or 
Michelet's  Life  of  Luther,  (all  published  in  the  European  Library.)  possesses  a  great 
advantage  over  its  mere  reader.  The  latter  looks  at  it—perhaps  it  amuses,  interests,  or 
instructs  him  for  a  few  hours ;  but  the  impression  produced  is  evanescent.  It  is  not  so 
with  the  man  who  buys  the  book,  reads  it,  and,  as  it  is  his  own,  cous  it  over,  marks  in 
it  the  passages  that  most  attract  his  attention,  or  that  he  thinks  most  worthy  of  being 
remembered.  To  such  a  man  the  book  so  bought  becomes  part  of  himself;  he  identifies 
it  with  a  happy  or  a  well.spent  hour.  In  it  he  has  gained  a  new  friend,  who  has 
whispered  wisdom  into  his  very  soul,— one  to  whom  he  can  always  look  for  some  can* 
BolatioD,  and  from  whom  he  will  never  fear  reproof.'*— 3for/ii»^  Herald, 


The  plan  and  objects  of  **The  European  Library"  have  now  been  for 
some  time  before  the  public.  It  was  established  to  supply  a  better  and 
more  substantial  mental  food  for  the  incrlrasing  number  of  readers,  to 
make  good  books  accessible  to  all  classe%  and  with  the  determination 
to  spare  neither  efforts  nor  expense  to  attain  this  desirable  object.  How 
far  the  publisher  has  succeeded  in  his  design  it  is  for  the  public  to 
determine. 

Many  testimonies  have  been  borne  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
names  m  literature,  as  well  as  by  the  first  literary  periodicals  of  the  day, 
to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  series.  The  publisher  regrets  that 
the  former  having  reached  him  in  the  form  of  private  communications, 
he  is  precluded  from  their  publication.  Among  the  latter,  the  notice  in 
the  A  thenceum  has  alread v  been  wi  dely  circulated.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary here  to  quote  only  tne  concluding  pai-agraph:— 

*'  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  received  the  second  volume  of  this  European 
Library— Guizot*8  *  History  of  the  English  Revolution,*  translated  by  WUliam  Hazlitt. ' 
The  work  is  complete;  has  an  index— a  thing  indispensable,  though  not  always  to  be 
met  with  in  works  of  ten  times  the  price  3  is  printed  in  good  legible  type,  on  good  paper; 
and  is  well  bound :  in  brief,  is  worthy  to  be  put  on  the  library  shelves  at  once.  Such 
an  enterprise  surely  deserves  eacoxanieem€sat.**'-Athenaum,  Dec.  13th,  1845. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  says: — 

"  Of  the  many  series  of  publications  which  have  been  undertaken  from  the  first  pro. 
jection  of  Constable*s  Miscellany^  in  1835,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  this  the  best.  The 
reason  why  so  many  of  these  designs  have  failed,  or  only  partially  succeeded,  is,  that 
works  have  been  hastily  written  for  the  purpose  to  appear  on  an  appointed  day,  without 
aUowing  the  necessary  time  for  revision.  From  such  a  defect  this  series  promises  to  be 
essentially  f^e,  as  it  is  chlefiy  to  consist  of  reprints  of  works  whose  character  is  already 


The  most  recent  notice  is  from  The  Sun  newspaper  of  Jan.  16th, 

"  With  a  continuous  regard  not  only  to  what  is  calculated  to  be  popular,  but  likewise 
to  what  IS  certain  to  be  instructive  and  entertaining,  Mr.  Bogue  continues  this  important 
•no  valuable  serial  with  unabated  industry  and  unstinted  enterprise. .  We  at  first  con- 
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jectured  fhat  the  title  of  the  series  wooM  prove  rather  ostentatioas  than  suitable.  Hie 
publication  has  continaed  to  remove  that  false  impression  from  ttie  moment  of  its  first 
appearance.  Every  volume  issaed  has  a  peculiar  mterest  of  its  own,  a  peeoBar  valae« 
and  a  pecoliav  exeeUoice.  Sometimes  it  is  critical,  sometlmea  Uogn^ioal,  but  It  is 
mostly  historical.  And  the  history  is  no  mere  comidlatian  of  periods  with  which  the 
veriest  tyro  is  familiar ;  for  if  a  vrork  is  ever  issaed  at  all  partaking  of  this  character,  it 
is  invariably  one  of  conspienons  wortt),  either  by  the  eminence  of  its  author,  or  the 
excellence  of  his  production.  Above  all,  the  price  is  singQlarly  trifling.  For  what  would 
formerly  have  only  purchased  a  pamphlet  or  a  magazine,  the  subscriber  receives  a  com- 
position fit  to  be  ensbrined  upon  his  bookshelves  for  fraqneat  consultation,  and  for  not 
unfreqnent  reperusal.  Besides  this,  the  paper  is  good,  the  typography  clear  and  readable, 
the  printing  of  the  neatest  description,  and  the  biodixig  <rf  an  elegant  simplicity.*' 

The  following  Works  have  appeared  in  this  series.    Each  work  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  any  volume  may  be  purchased  separately. 


I^tstorg. 


Tbiernr.— Histoiy  of  the  CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND  by  the 

Normans.  By  Auoubtin  Thjbrrt.  Translated  by  W.Hazlitt.  TwotoIj. 

"  The  three  great  historical  minds  of  France  in  our  time,  are  THnaav,  Goisot,  and 
HiCBMhvr."^Edinhtrgh  Revieto, 

"  His  (Thierry's)  History  of  the  Nonnan  Conquest  Cofii^  an  era  In  EogUah  hiitoiy.— 
Edin^rgh  Review, 

Ouizot.— History  of  the  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION  of  1640, 
£rom  the  Accession  to  the  Death  of  Charles  I.    By  F.  Guizor.   One  vol. 

**  The  best  history,  both  in  thought  and  composition,  of  the  times  of  Charles  I."— 
EUnbuTgh  Betriew. 

**  We  must  add  a  word  on  the  living  animated  character  of  this  volume.  Iliere  en 
the  old  times  of  tiie  Commonwealth,  with  their  rivalries^-their  life  and  death  struggles 
—their  parliament  fights,  and  apprentice  deputations,  beating  and  breathing  before  our 
eyes.  All  is  lifs  in  this  book;  no  dissertation,  barren  record,  antiquarian  mummy- 
writing  here.  A  statesman,  to  whom  public  life  has  been  matter  of  fact,  has  poured  the 
life  he  has  felt  into  this  book,  which,  if  it  could  be  read  by  the  shades  of  Vane  and  Pym, 
would  be  instantly  recognised  by  those  grandees  of  history  as  a  mirror  held  up  to  nature. 
If  these  remarks  should  induce  any  of  our  readers  to  study  this  volume— for  it  is  a  book 
for  the  student,  not  fbr  the  saperfidal,— we  are  certain  they  wiH  fhank  as  tot  this  notice." 
••^Umverse, 

Onlzot.— History  of  CIVILIZATION  IN  EUROPE  and  in 
FRANCE,  comprising  the  Coura  d^Histoire  Modeme  complete,  and  now 
translated  entire  for  the  first  time.  Translated  by  W.  Hazutt.  Three  vols. 

"  The  immense  popularity  of  these  writings  in  their  own  country  is  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee, that  their  wearing  the  lona.  of  diraotatlon,  and  not  of  narrative,  to,  in  this 
instance,  no  detriment  to  thefar  attractiveness.  Even  the  light  reader  will  find  in  them 
no  resemblance  to  the  diapters  on  'manners  and  customs,'  which,  with  pardonable 
impatience,  he  is  accustomed  to  slap,  when  turning  over  apy  of  the  historians  of  the  old 
school.  For  in  them  we  find  only  ttiat  dullest  and  most  useless  of  all  things,  mere  fiacts 
without  ideas.  M.  Oulzot  creates  within  those  dry  bones  a  Uving  »aal,*'—Mdinbm'gh 
Review. 

"  As  a  historian  and  a  philosopher,  we  place  M.  Ouizot  In  the  very  highest  rank  among 
the  writers  of  modem  Europe.  In  the  loftiest  of  the  regions  of  history  be  is  nnriraUed. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  hi«  lectures  appear  to  us  to  throw  more  light  on  the 
history  of  society  in  modem  Europe,  and  the  general  progress  of  mankind,  than  any 
other  works  in  existence.  If  ever  the  philosophy  of  history  was  embodied  in  a  human 
being,  it  is  in  H.  Onizof'-JliacfaiNMitf. 

Berinerton.— LITERARY  HISTORY  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES, 
from  the  Reign  of  Augustus  to  the  Reviyal  of  Learning.  By  the  Rev. 
JosBPH  Bebihotok.    One  vol. 

"  An  eradite  work,  comprehending  an  account  of  the  state  of  learning  from  the  dose 
of  the  Augustan  era  down  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  forming  a  desirable  preliminary 
volume  to  Hallam's  *  Introduotton  to  the  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.'  An  excellent 
index  has  been  made  for  this  edition,  so  that  the  work  is  really  deserving  of  a  place  on 
everybody*!  8heLyeB.**-'4<Mf . 
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Kidliolet.  — mitor/  of  the  SOMAN  REPUBUa     By  J. 

MicBBLKT.    One  toL 


«« ABu»v  tiM  pmdacli  «l  MioMfk*!  toMMInM*  hiteilrrt  fete  nMoVT  «f  ■«■•  «Ml 
rank  big h  in  intemt  Mi  l^poiUnBi  tto  pcMMft  »ol— ■  wayrtMs  »  vltv  of  Um 
hiftonr  of  Rome  from  iCa  foondation  to  tbe  aoceMioii  of  Aoffortatt  Ue  atyto  It  of  ttoat 
XTiljrMid  apwUbiv  UadI  towUMi  tte  iwim  oT  Mktotat  art  arowinmXi  Mi  tlM 
teformatlon  appears  to  hate  ben  (iMnei  from  erefy  eoooelvabU  aottfor*  aadeot  or 
modern,  ranffint  from  the  adll  extant  laws  at  the  Twelve  l^Maa  to  NIabohr,  Cieuar. 
andOttfrledMollcr.  WekoownowbereaobnUiaBtatketahof  tbertaeorthatwooiOTftol 
■ommi  riiifci  m  that  whkh  Minhitot  hm  |iiiiirtiil>  uwhn  from  lh«  pawal  at 
FerriKni,tt  reads  like  iTanhoealfer  tbe  iasonChroakle.  to  Mtohetars  pagea  we  iMi 
pictures  of  natkmal  and  personal  IndtrldaaUtfes  i  and  aie  BMdetotake  an  Intn^wt  In  tbe 
trteaoinnnaMfweltfaeaaht—eeotiei  Mil  aHMLisayerthaa  that  1 
histwiaaa  aie  abto  to  throw  OA  the  BMMt  rttartns  ptftois  orthe  Bomaa  » 


'  Part  or  the  JMdnation  of  MIdMilers  mode  of  treatmsDt  arises  from  his  glowing  aai 
aecQxmte  painting  of  the  phytieBl  aspects  of  the  wmutiles  ani^dlstiicts  la  which  tiw  scene 
rttyiB  wMdi  oev  best  r 


of  Us  history  Is  laid,  a  iiisellaiHj  to  whtoh  ot  best  htoteriaas  aie  tooelton  dsiriswt. 
and  which  gtvsa  a  life-Uke  colourtng  to  the  putUailuie  of  ths  history  of  a  nattoo.  His 
aooooBtof  the  aarob  of  Uaooibal  ofer  the  Aipe  la  oM  of  the  inset  aoBowto  that  w«  eaa 
ever  remember  to  have  read.  Aoothar  Ibatore  tas  Mlehdrt  Is  the  attention  which  he 
oonslsntly  bestows  ea  social  ani  fusBy  Ufe,  sni  any  dsidSBcke  on  this  head,  of  hia- 
tortes  and  narratlvea,  he  snppllea  by  ths  eurtton  of  a  creatiTe  Imsginallnn,  whieh,  from 
the  hints  affbrded  by  thelaws  of  Borne,  enables Um  to  frame  sn  attractive  plctare.  Nor 
mnst  we  forget  to  mentian  tbe  advantages  which  Micbelst  derives  Ihwi  his  almost 
onivensl  learoingi  be  leemstoposseMas  deep  a  knowledge  of  tbe  Ssascrtt  epics  as  of 
the  Nlbelongen  lied  i  and  In  dealing  with  the  earljr  portions  of  Roman  hbtory,  be  Is  thos 
enabled  to  throw  on  Its  fables  end  bcross  tbe  light  of  oniverssl  mythology.  Altogether 
it  is  a  work  which  will  delight  lUkt  thiteholar.  the  stodsnt.  and  the  geo«al  reader." 


Xlernet.— History  of  the  FRENCU  REVOLUTION  ~  1789^ 
1814.    By  F.  A.  MioRR.    One  vol. 

"  As  a  looid  bfrd*s.«re  view  of  that  astounding  event  whieb  nhangsi  the 
of  Earope,  tUs  volone  is  imj  aooeptable.   The  translation  Is  very  ably         ' 

Hiitory  of  ilia  COUNTER  REVOLUTION,  for  tU  m- 
eBtablishment  of  Popery  in  England  under  Cbnrlei  II. 
and  James  II.;  by  AmMAjri)  CARa■L^— and  History  of  the 
Early  Part  of  the  REIGN  of  JAMES  II.;  by  C.  J.  Fox.    One  vol. 

**  Otorel  has  an  the  nkarasse  and  aptoesa  at  theory  for  which  modern  Fk^neh 
writers  are  distingaished— the  faeolty  which  enables  them  to  pat  hislory  tote  oticr.  If 
we  may  so  speak,  and  prtsent  as  iilth  dever  esplanationa  of  the  SMrt  proniinant  phe. 
nomena,  according  to  the  reqnfremcnta  of  poUttcal  history.  M,  Osrrel's  work  eon- 
tains  a  comprehensive  and  vigorous  aocoant  of  a  somewhat  wilgmaHral  period  of  his- 
tory ,  9pA  gives  an  explanation,  and  a  consistent  one.  of  Us  scsnss.""»CMerd<sn. 

"  The  reigns  of  the  last  two  Stuarts  have  been  wiitten  with  tbe  mtaid  of  aititawaan 
and  the  hand  of  a  Tlgoroos  wxlt«,  by  Armand  Canel.*'— Msitorg*  Mmtm, 

Bontarwek.— History  of  SPANISH  LITEBATURR  By  Fbi< 
PBBiCK  Bournwu.    Qae  toI. 

"Bouterwdc  has  ezecoted  his  task  with  an  extent  of  eradittoa*  truth,  aaiisfvi  to 
the  instroetiOB  of  his  readers,  which  seem  peeoUar  to  Oermaa  wftters.  I  am  note  to- 
dsbtoi  to  tUs  tosn  to  ny  other  ottieal  w«vfc.'»->«lMnemK. 

^  ud  ?  iifc  of  C ARmNAI.  W0&8BY.    By  Jomr  Gaui. 

ClaTfiitdlAli  1     With  additioos  ftom  Oatutdibb.    OnoTol. 

"We  may  safely  alBrm  that  this  life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  is  the  most  complete  Uo- 
gnNjtby  of  that  extvaordinaiy  man  wbicih  can  be  well  met  with.  GsK's  LIfeis  soaiewhat 
svperflcial  111  many  parts.  But  it  Is  not  his  work  alone  that  we  possess  in  this  volume  t 
there  is  an  appendix  of  more  than  tiro  hnadicd  pages,  to  irhich  tbe  editor  (tfr.  «azUtt) 
bas  bnoi^t  tafsOtor  a  msto  Of  yaloable  and  totoresttaig  anatter  isiallar  to  toe  Oh^ 
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(ttnal;  amoiyr  It  CaTeodith'fe  ■ceount  of  WolMf  from  the  time  of  hU  departure  for 
the  northp  after  hU  lint  disgrace,  ap  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  There  are  alio  manjr 
personal  and  domestic  details  which  aboond  in  Cavendish,  and  which  Gait  had  nefiected. 
These,  too,  are  preserved  in  this  edition,  as  well  as  a  far  greater  number  of  Wolaey*a 
letters  than  hare  ever  before  been  brought  together."—/o*ii  Buil, 

aoaooe.— Life  of  LORENZO  D£  MEDICI,  By  Wuuah  Boeoo^. 
Edited  by  W.  Hazlitt.    One  vol. 

aoBOoe.— Life  and  Pontificate  of  LEO  X.  By  Wiluajc  Boeooa. 
Edited  by  W.Hazutt.    Two  vols. 

*«*  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  order  the  Eobopiav  Libbart 
editions  of  Rosooi's  Work%  edited  by  Hazlitt,  as  in  them  only  are 
translated  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Old  French  notes  with  which  the 
works  abound.    To  each  is  appended  an  ample  Index. 

Mlobelet.— Life  of  LUTHER,  written  by  Himself.  Collected 
and  arranged  by  J.  Michilet;  with  additions  from  Aimiif.    One  vol. 

'*  One  of  the  most  entertaining  biographies  in  existence.  It  is  bat  Justice  to  Mr.  Haz- 
litt to  say,  that  the  translation  and  editins  of  this  work  for  the  En^ttsh  paUic  coold  not 
have  fallen  into  better  hands.  The  notes  which  he  has  appended  to  the  text,  and  the 
additions  he  has  made  to  the  appendix,  are  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  natore.'* 
^John  Bull. 

Duppa  >  Lives  of  the  ITALIAN  PAINTERS.— Michael 

and  >     Angelo,  by  B.  Ddppa,  LL.B.;  and  Baffiiello,  by 

De  Qxdney*  3     Q-  Db  Quinot. 

"  Angelo  and  Raffitello  are  names  inseparably  assodatud  for  more  than  three  centories 
with  all  that  is  brilliant  hi  artistie  genius.  They  are  not  only  admhred  by  the  lovers  of 
art,  but  have  taken  their  place  like  household  words  in  the  ideas  and  imaginations  of  the 
masses.  In  this  volume  we  have  combined  at  once  a  sketch  of  painting  dnring  its 
brightest  era,  and  an  account  of  the  two  great  masters,  who  may  be  emphatically 
described  as  the  reslorers  of  art  in  Eavope,*'^Edimburgh  AdMrtUer. 

Diimaa.~MARGUERITE  DE  VALOIS;  an  Historical  Romance. 
By  Albxandbb  Dumas.    One  vol. 

"  From  the  first  page  to  the  last  the  interest  never  flags  for  a  moment-- the  stage  is 
never  empty,  or  the  incidents  or  actors  uninteresting.  Beginning  with  the  massacre  of 
Saint  Bartholomew,  and  ending  with  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  it  presents  a  vivid 
panorama  of  the  terrible  events,  as  well  as  the  picturesque  incidents  of  ¥tench  society, 
at  that  remarkable  period.  The  author  is  remarkably  clear  in  his  historical  details  and 
fictitious  nanratlves ;  whilst  his  dialogues,  occupying  three-fourths  of  the  work,  possess 
an  individuality  and  dramatic  truth  and  animation  equal  to  those  of  Scott  himself."— 
Glasgow  Citizen, 

De  Vlerny.— CINQ  MARS ;  or,  a  Conspiracy  under  Louis  XIII. 
An  Historical  Romance.    By  Count  Alfrid  dk  Yiont.    One  vol. 

«*  A  fine  panoramic  sketch  of  the  rude  and  turbulent,  but  lively  and  animated,  times 
immediately  preceding  the  clvU  wars  of  the  Fronde.**— Gtos^w  Citizen. 

"  One  of  the  best  of  M.  de  Vlgny's  admirable  prose  productions ;  and  Mr.  Hazlitt  has 
done  the  author  every  Justice  in  Ids  spirited  and  elegant  translation."— JoAn  BuU, 
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■  Nunc  aurea  conditur  etas 


Mars  silet,  et  positis  belli  Tritonia  signis 
Exercet  calamos,  sopitaque  tempore  longo 
Excitat  ingenia  ad  certamina  docta  soromm. 

And.  Fulviij  prof,  ad  Leon.  X.  de  antiqtdtatibus  Urbis, 

Neqae  enim  ignorabam,  non  unins  diei,  fortnitique  sermonis,  sed  plnrimorum 
mensium,  exactoeque  histori®  munus  fore. 

Brandolini,  Dialog,  ctii  tit,  Leoy  95. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

'  1515—1516. 

Francis  1.  assumes  the  title  of  duke  of  Milan — Fonns  an  alliance  with  ther 
,  archduke  Chailes — With  Henr^  VIII. — ^And  with  the  Venetian  state—' 
Leo  X.  wishes  to  remain  neuter — Marriage  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  with 
Filiberta  of  Savoy — Confidential  letter  to  him  from  the  cardinal  de 
Bibbiena — Leo  X.  compelled  to  take  a  decisive  part — ^Accedes  to  the 
league  against  France — Bevolt  of  Fregoso  at  Genoa — He  attempts  to 
justify  his  conduct  to  the  pope— Preparations  of  Francis  I.  for  attacking^ 
the  Milanese — ^Forces  of  the  allies — The  league  proclaimed — Qenoft 
surrenders  to  the  French  fleet — ^Prospero  Colonna  surprised  and  made 
prisoner — The  pope  relaxes  in  his  opposition  to  Francis  I. — The  Swiss 
resolve  to  oppose  the  French — ^Francis  I.  summons  the  city  of  Milan  to* 
surrender — Endeavours  without  effect  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss 
— Rapid  march  of  d'Alviano— Inactivity  of  the  Spanish  and  papal' 
troops — Battle  of  Marignano — Francis  I.  knighted  by  the  chevalier 
Bayard — Surrender  of  the  Milanese — Leo  X.  forms  an  alliance  with 
Francis  I. — Embassy  from  the  Venetians  to  the  French  king— Death  of 
d'Alviano — ^Wolsey  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal — Leo  X.  visits 
Florence — Eejoicings  and  exhibitions  on  that  occasion — Procession  of 
the  pope — He  visits  the  tomb  of  his  father — ^Arrives  at  Bologna— Hisr 
interriew  with  Francis  I. — ^Particular  occun-ences  on  that  occnsion— * 
Abolition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  establishment  of  the  Concordat 
— ^Leo  X.  returns  to  Florence — Raffaellp  Petrucci  obtains  the  chief 
authority  in  Siena-— Death  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici — Escape  of  the  pope- 
from  barbarian  corsairs  at  Civita  Lavinia. 

Although  the  death  of  Louis  XII.   had  for  the  present 
relieved  the  Homan  pontiff  from  the  apprehensions  which  he^ 
had  entertained  for  the  repose  of  Italy,  yet  that  event  was  by 
no  means  favourable  to  his  views.     By  the  united  efforts  of. 
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bis  spiritual  arms  and  his  temporal  allies,  Leo  had  not  only 
repressed  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  French  monarch,  but 
had  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  him,  which  might  have 
been  converted  to  very  important  purposes;  and  if  he  could 
not  induce  the  king  to  relinquish  his  designs  upon  Milan,  yet 
he  had  made  such  arrangements  as  to  be  prepared  for  what- 
ever might  be  the  event  of  that  expedition.  By  the  death 
of  this  monarch,  he,  therefore,  lost  in  a  great  degree  the 
result  of  his  labours;  and  this  he  had  the  more  reason  to 
regret,  as  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  who  succeeded  to  the 
crown  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  by  the  name  of 
Francis  I.,  was  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  an  active  disposi- 
tion, and  courageous  even  to  a  romantic  extreme.  On 
assuming  the  title  of  king  of  France,  he  forgot  not  to  add 
that  of  duke  of  Milan  ;^  but  although  the  salique  law  had 
preferred  him  to  the  two  daughters  of  Louis  XII.,  as  the 
successor  of  that  monarch,  the  sovereignty  of  Milan  was 
considered,  under  the  imperial  investiture,  as  the  absolute 
inheritance  of  the  late  king,  and  liable  to  be  disposed  of  at 
his  own  pleasure.  Preparatory  to  the  negotiation  which 
had  taken  place  for  the  marriage  of  Renee,  youngest  daughter 
of  Louis  XII.,  with  the  archduke  Charles,  her  father  had 
made  a  grant  to  her  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  the  county  of 
Pavia,  with  a  limitation,  in  case  of  her  dying  without  off- 
spring, to  his  eldest  daughter  Claudia,  the  queen  of 
Francis  I.^  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Francis,  the  queen, 
therefore,  by  a  solemn  diploma,  transferred  to  the  king  her 
rights  to  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  its  dependent  states;  in 
consideration,  as  it  appears,  of  a  grant  previously  made  to 
her  of  the  duchies  of  Aragon  and  Angouleme,  and  a  stipula- 
tion on  the  part  of  Francis  of  providing  a  suitable  match  for 
the  princess  Renee.^ 

The  character  of  Francis  I.  was  a  sufficient  pledge  that 
the  title  which  he  had  thus  assumed  would  not  long  be 
suffered  to  remain  merely  nominal.  From  his  infancy  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  hear  of  the  achievements  of  his  country- 
men in  Italy.  The  glory  of  Gaston  de  Foix  seeme<^  to 
obseure  his  own  reputation,  and  at  the  recital  of  the  battles 
of  Brescia  and  of  Ravenna,  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  all 
those  emotions  of  impatient  regret  which  Csesar  fdt  on  con- 
templating the  statue  of  Alexander.      He  was,  however. 
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suflSiciently  aware,  that  before  he  engaged  in  an  enterprise  of 
such  importanoe  as  the  conquest  of  Mikn,  it  would  be  neoes- 
sary  not  only  to  confirm  his  alliances  with  those  powers  who 
were  in  amity  with  France,  but  also  to  obviate  as  far  as 
possible  the  opposition  of  such  as  might  be  hostile  to  his 
views.  His  first  overtures  were,  therefore,  directed  to  the 
young  archduke  Charies,  who,  although  then  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  had  assumed  the  government  of  the  Nether* 
lands,  which  he  inherited  in  right  of  his  grandmother  Mary, 
daughter  of  Charles,  last  duke  of  Bui^ndy.  The  situation 
of  the  archduke  rendered  such  an  alliance  highly  expedient 
to  him;  and  the  conditions  were  speedily  concluded  on.  By 
this  treaty  the  contracting  parties  promised  to  aid  each  other 
in  the  defence  of  the  dominions  which  they  then  respectively 
Iield^  or  which  they  might  thereafter  possess;  and  that  if 
either  of  them  should  undertake  any  just  conquest,  the 
other  should,  upon  a  proper  representation,  afibrd  his  assist- 
ance, in  such  a  manner  as  might  be  agreed  upon.  Many 
regulations  were  also  introduced  respecting  the  territories 
held  by  the  archduke  as  fiefs  &om  the  crown  of  France,  and 
the  contract  for  the  marriage  of  the  archduke  with  the 
princess  Benee  was  again  revived  under  certain  stipulations, 
which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate,  as  the  marriage 
never  took  place.^ 

The  £riendship  of  Henry  VIII.  was  not  less  an  object  of 
importance  to  the  French  monarch  than  that  of  the  archduke, 
and  he  therefore  sent  instructions  to  the  president  of  Bouen, 
his  ambassador  in  England,  to  propose  a  renewal  of  the  treaty 
made  with  Louis  XU.,  which,  upon  Francis  entering  into  a 
new  obligation  for  the  payment  of  the  million  of  crowns  for 
which  Louis  had  engaged  himself,  was  willingly  assented  to, 
and  the  treaty  was  signed  at  Westminster,  on  the  fourth  day 
of  April,  1515.  Leo  X.  is  named  therein,  with  other 
sovereigns,  as  the  ally  of  both  the  contracting  parties  ;  but  it 
is  particularly  specified  that  this  nomination  shall  have  no 
reference  to  the  states  of  Milan,  which  the  French  king  claims 
as  his  right;  and  through  the  whole  treaty  he  has  cautiously 
affixed  to  his  other  titles  those  of  duke  of  Milan  and  lord  of 
Genoa.^ 

The  negotiations  of  Francis  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and 
the  emperor  elect,  Miaxiiuilian,  were  not,  however,  attended 
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with  the  expected  success.  To  the  fonner  he  proposed  the 
renewal  of  ihe  treaty  which  had  suhsisted  between  him  and 
Louis  XII.,  omitting  only  the  article  which  guaranteed  the 
tranquillity  of  Milan  ;  but  as  this  held  out  to  Ferdinand  no 
adequate  advantages  for  a  concession  which  might  prove 
eventually  dangerous  to  his  Italian  possessions,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  rejected  the  proposition  ;  and  the  emperor 
elect,  who  at  this  time  regarded  Ferdinand  as  an  oracle  of 
political  wisdom,  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  join  his  irreso- 
lute and  feeble  aid  in  opposing  the  designs  of  the  French 
monarch.  Whilst  these  negotiations  were  depending,  Francis 
had  forborne  to  treat  with  the  Venetians,  who  still  remained 
firmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  French ;  but  no  sooner 
were  his  propositions  to  the  two  sovereigns  rejected,  than  he 
agreed  with  the  senate  to  renew  the  treaty  of  £lois,  by  which 
Louis  XII.  had  promised  to  assist  them*  in  recovering  the 
possessions  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the  emperor 
elect  in  Lombardy.  At  the  same  time  he  assured  the  Venetian 
ambassador,  that  before  the  expiration  of  four  months,  he 
would  unite  his  arms  with  those  of  the  republic  on  the  banks 
of  the  Adda.* 

The  Swiss,  whom  the  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Dijon  had 
rendered  irreconcilable  enemies  of  France,  still  continued  to 
breathe  from  their  mountains  defiance  and  revenge.  A  herald 
whom  Francis  sent  to  demand  passports  for  his  ambassadors, 
instead  of  obtaining  the  object  of  his  mission,  was  ordered  to 
return  and  inform  bis  sovereign  that  he  might  soon  expect 
another  visit  from  them,  unless  he  speedily  fulfilled  the  treaty. 
In  one  respect  this  avowed  hostility  was,  however,  serviceable 
to  the  king,  as  it  enabled  him,  under  the  pretext  of  opposing 
the  Swiss,  to  carry  on,  without  exciting  the  jealousy  of  sur- 
rounding states,  those  formidable  preparations  which  be  in- 
tended to  direct  towards  another  quarter. 

Under  this  alarming  aspect  of  public  affairs,  which 
evidently  portended  new  calamities  to  Europe,  Leo  availed 
himself  of  the  friendly  terms  which  he  had  cautiously  main- 
tained  with  the  contending  powers,  to  decline  taking  an 
active  part  in  favour  of  any  of  them,  whilst  he  continued,  as 
the  chief  of  Christendom,  to  administer  his  advice  to  all.     la 

*  Ligae  de  Cambray,  It. 
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this  conduct,  which  was  no  less  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  his  office  than  with  his  own  private  interest,  he  was  for 
some  time  encouraged  to  persevere,  by  the  open  sanction  or 
the  tacit  assent  of  all  parties.  Francis  L  instead  of  pressing 
him  to  favour  an  enterprise  towards  the  success  of  which  he 
well  knew  the  pope  was  decidedly  adverse,  contented  himself 
with  seJnding  an  embassy  to  request  that  he  would  not  enter 
into  any  engagements  which  might  prevent  those  friendly 
connexions  that  would  probably  take  place  between  them,  in 
case  his  expedition  against  Milan  should  prove  successful ;® 
and  to  assure  him  that  there  was  no  one  who  esteemed  more 
highly  the  favour  of  the  holy  see,  or  who  would  make  greater 
sacrifices  for  the  service  of  the  pontiff  and  the  honour  of  hia 
family,  than  himself.*  This  communication,  which  in  fact 
left  the  pope  at  full  liberty  to  preserve  his  neutrality  until  the 
event  of  the  contest  was  known,  induced  him  to  decline  the 
offers  which  were  made  to  him  about  the  same  period,  by  the 
emperor  elect,  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  the  Helvetic  states,  to 
enter  into  the  league  which  they  had  lately  concluded  for  the 
defence  of  the  Milanese,  and  in  which  a  power  had  been 
reserved  for  the  pope  to  accede  to  it  within  a  limited  time. 
By  this  treaty  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  Swiss  should  send 
a  powerful  body  of  troops  to  the  defence  of  Milan,  and  should 
at  the  same  time  march  an  army  into  the  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  French  monarch  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  own  dominions  ;  for  which  services  they  were  to 
receive  a  monthly  subsidy  of  forty  thousand  crowns.  Ferdi- 
nand, on  his  part,  undertook  to  attack  the  dominions  of  Francis 
on  the  side  of  Perpignan  and  Fontarabia  ;  whilst  Maximilian, 
on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  seemed  to  consider  the  imperial 
sanction  as  a  sufficient  contribution,  in  lieu  both  of  money 
and  troops.t 

In  determining  the  pope  to  the  neutrality  which  he  mani- 
fested on  this  occasion,,  other  reasons  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance  concurred.  Early  in  the  month  of  February, 
16 1*5,  the  matrimonial  engagement  which  had  been  entered 
into  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  between  Giuliano  de' 
Medici  and  Filiberta  of  Savoy,  sister  of  Louisa,  duchess  of 
Angoul  ^me,  the  mother  of  Francis  L,  was  carried  into  effect ; 

*  Guicciard.  xii.  f  Ligue  de  Cambray,  iy. 
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on  which  occasion  Giuliano  paid  a  visit  to  the  French  oourt, 
where  he  so  far  obtained  the  favourable  opinion  of  Francis, 
that  he  declared  he  esteemed  the  connexion  as  highly  as  if  it 
had  been  formed  with  the  most  powerful  sovereign.  Besides 
the  revenues  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  which  Leo  had  already 
conferred  on  his  brother,  and  which  amounted  to  the  clear 
annual  sum  of  twenty-eight  thousand  ducats,  he  assigned  to 
him  the  income  to  arise  from  the  city  of  Modena,  which  was 
supposed  to  amount  to  about  twenty  thousand  more.  He  also 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  captain-general  of  the  church,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  Urbino^  to  which  he  added  a 
monthly  salary  of  four  hundred  and  eight  ducats,  whilst  a 
separate  revenue  of  three  hundred  ducats  per  month  was 
granted  to  the  bride  for  her  own  use,  although,  in  respect  of 
her  high  alliances,  she  had  been  received  without  a  portion.* 
Other  considerable  sums  were  disbursed  in  preparing  a  suit- 
able residence  for  Giuliano  and  his  bride  at  Rome,  where  it 
was  intended  they  should  maintain  a  secular  court;  and  in 
the  rejoicings  which  took  place  in  that  city  on  their  arrival, 
the  pope  is  said  to  have  incurred  the  enormous  expense  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ducat8.t  Extraordinary 
festivals  were  also  celebrated  at  Turin,  where  Giuliano  and 
his  wife  resided  for  a  month  after  their  marriage  ;  and  again, 
at  Florence,  where  all  the  inhabitants,  either  through  affection 
or  through  fear,  were  anxious  to  show  their  respect  to  the 
family  of  the  Medici.  But  in  case  the  king  proved  success- 
ful in  his  enterprise  against  Milan,  the  territory  from  whidi 
Giuliano  derived  a  great  part  of  his  revenues  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  that  monarch,  and  it  would  therefore  have  been  not 
only  indecorous  but  imprudent  in  the  pope,  at  such  a  juncture, 
to  have  espoused  the  cause  of  his  adversaries  and  blighted 
the  expectations  which  Giuliano  might  reasonably  form  from 
liie  continuance  of  his  favour. 

During  the  absence  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  from  Borne,  he 
received  frequent  information  respecting  the  critical  state  of 
public  affairs  and  the  dispositions  and  views  of  the  European 
powers,  as  well  from  Lodovico  Ganossa,  the  pontifical  legate 
at  the  court  of  France,  as  from  the  cajrdinal  da  Bibbiena  at 

*  Lettera  del  Card,  da  Bibbiena  a  Giuliano  de*  Med.  Lettere  di  Prinoipi^ 
i.  16. 
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Borne.  The  letters  £roin  Ganossa,  on  this  occasion,  contaia 
the  fullest  aasuranoes  of  the  kind  ^spositions,  as  well  of  the 
king  as  of  his  mother  Louisa,  towards  the  family  of  the 
Medici;  and  the  strongest  exhortations  to  him  not  to  n^lect 
so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  cementing,  by  a  stricter 
alliance,  a  connexion  so  happily  b^un.  But  the  letters  of 
the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  who  was,  at  this  period,  intrusted 
with  the  most  secret  intentions  of  the  Roman  court,  are  of  a 
much  more  curious  nature,  and  throw  such  light  on  the  state 
of  public  affairs,  the  situation  of  the  different  members  of  the 
Medici  family,  and  the  ambitious  designs  which  were  formed 
by  them,  as  might  render  a  specimen  of  them  not  uninteresting, 
even  if  it  were  not  written  by  the  lively  pen  of  the  author  of 
the  Calandra. 

To  the  Magnificent  Giuliano  de^  Medici^  Captain  of  the 
Church. 

'^  His  holiness  has  expressed  great  surprise  and  dissatis- 
faction at  having  heard  nothing  respecting  you  during  so 
many  days,  and  complains  grievously  of  your  attendants,  who 
have  been  so  negligent,  that  since  your  arrival  at  Nice  no 
intelligence  has  been  received  of  your  proceedings.  The 
blame  of  this  is  chiefly  attributed,  both  by  his  holiness  and 
myself,  to  M.  Latino,*^  whose  province  it  was  to  have  written. 
It  is  no  excuse  to  say,  that  from  the  remote  situation  of  the 
place  he  knew  not  how  to  forward  his  letters,  because  the 
expense  would  have  been  well  laid  ouf  in  sending  a  special 
messenger,  who  might  at  any  time  have  proceeded  either  to 
Grenoa  or  Piacenza,  to  inform  the  pope  of  ijiat  which  is  dear^ 
to  him  than  any  other  object;  the  state  of  your  own  health 
and  person.  If  you,  therefore,  wish  to  relieve  his  holiness 
from  this  anxiety  and  afford  Mm  real  consolation,  take  care 
that  he  may  in  future  be  more  particularly  apprized  of  your 
welfare. 

"  Not  only  the  pope  and  your  own  family,  your  brother, 
nephew,  and  sister,^  but  the  whole  court  are  in  the  most 
earnest  expectation  of  receiving  news  from  you  and  your 
illustrious  consort;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  arrival  of  any 
person  in  any  place  was  ever  expected  with  an  impatience  . 
equal  to  that  which  she  has  excited  at  Bome^  as  weU  from  ker 
own  accomplishments,  on  which  account  every  one  is  desirous 
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to  see  and  to  honour  her,  as  from  the  great  favour  with  which 
you  are  yourself  regarded  here.  You  will  therefore  ioform 
us,  with  all  possible  speed  and  accuracy,  what  time  will  be 
employed  in  your  journey,  and  when  you  purpose  to  arrive 
at  Rome,  that  everything  may  be  prepared  for  your  reception* 
I  shall  say  no  more  on  this  head,  expecting  to  hear  fully  from 
you  on  the  subject. 

^'  As  I  know  that  M.  Pietro  Ardinghelli  has  continually 
apprized  you  of  the  most  important  occurrences,  I  have  not 
for  the  last  ten  days  troubled  you  with  my  letters.  I  had 
before  written  two  long  letters  to  you,  by  way  of  Piacenza, 
which  I  flatter  myself  came  safe  to  your  hands.  I  there  men- 
tioned that  Tomaso,*  on  going  from  home  had  left  your 
Bacciof  to  expedite  many  aflairs  of  importance.  With 
Ghingerli  J  and  with  him  who  wished  to  be  related  to  Leo- 
nardo,^ an  intimate  friendship  and  good  understanding  has 
been  concluded;  they  being  fully  inclined  to  do  the  same  as 
the  rest  whom  Leonardo  knows,  if  that  which  Tomaso  wishes 
for  Leonardo  be  granted,  which  it  is  hoped  wiU  be  done.^^ 
By  his  letters  of  the  third  day  of  this  month,  Ghingerli  has 
informed  Tomaso  that  he  is  willing,  besides  the  other  recom- 
pence  which  I  mentioned  to  you,  to  relinquish  the  place  at 
which  my  Leonardo  was  formerly  so  much  indisposed,  to  the 
person  you  know.^^  It  remains,  therefore,  that  he  who  is  to 
deceive  this  recompence,§  and  his  defenders  in  the  vicinity  J 
should  satisfy  themselves  on  this  head;  it  being  expected  that 
they  will  approve  of  it.^^  The  person  whom  count  Hercole 
Tesembles^^  has  sent  a  message  to  his  master  to  this  effect, 
and  has  requested  Ghingerli  that  he  will  wholly  give  up  the 
other  two  places  which  are  to  belong  to  Tomaso,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  to  Leonardo, if  and  it  is  thought  there  will 
not  be  the  slightest  difficulty.  Tomaso  is  well  disposed  to 
this  arrangement,  and  told  me  this  morning  repeatedly,  that 
Leonardo  should  also  have  all  the  other  places  of  which  he 
had  formerly  spoken,^*  making,  however,  as  you  know,  a  due 
Tecompence  to  those  by  whose  means  these  favours  are 
received. 

t    *  Leo  X.  f  The  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  wiiter  of  the  letter. 

}  The  king  of  Spain.  §  Meaning  Giuliano  himself. 

j!  The  Boman  see,  %  The  cities  of  Parma  and  Piacenza. 
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'<  Bartolommeo,  who  has  the  cipher,  is  not  at  home.  I 
must  therefore  express  myself  without  it;  particularly  as  this 
will  be  sent  by  our  own  messengers. 

*^  Our  most  reverend  cardinal  and  the  magnificent  Lorenzo 
recommend  themselves  to  you  as  fully  as  can  be  expressed. 
I  hope  you  will  not  omit,  to  write  to  them,  and  especially  to 
his  holiness,  whom  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  first.  In  this 
I  trust  you  will  not  fail,  as  the  reverence  due  to  his  holiness 
and  the  love  which  they  bear  you  require  it.  The  cardinal 
has  received  the  placet  of  his  most  Christian  majesty  for  the 
cathedral  of  Narbonne,  and  wholly  through  the  means  of  the 
duchess  of  AngouMme,^*  on  which  account  your  excellency 
may  return  thanks  in  the  name  of  his  holiness  to  the  duke 
and  his  consort.  The  business  was  concluded  in  the  con- 
sistory the  day  before  yesterday,  and  the  bull  dispatched  to 
France,  as  I  believe  Ardinghelli  informed  you,  as  well  as 
with  the  aUianee  which  the  Swiss  have  made  with  the  em- 
peror, the  catholic  king,  and  the  duke  of  Milan.  The  sub- 
stance of  this  treaty  Ardinghelli  must  have  transmitted  to 
you,  as  I  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  heads  of  it.  To  this  his 
holiness  is  not,  for  many  reasons,  disposed  to  assent;  it 
appearing  to  him  to  be  proper,  that  when  a  league  is  agreed 
upon  in  which  he  is  to  be  included,  it  should  be  negotiated 
and  stipulated  with  him,  as  the  head  of  the  league  and  of  all 
Christendom. 

"  Tomaso  says,  that  he  expects  they  should  accept  and  agree 
to  what  he  proposes,  and  not  that  he  should  have  to  accept 
what  is  done  by  others.*^ 

*'  We  hear,  by  way  of  France,  that  the  king  of  England 
intends  to  give  his  sister  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  to  which  she 
is  not  averse.  This  is  not  much  believed,  and  yet  the  intelli- 
gence is  pretty  authentic. 

"  It  is  thought  his  most  Christian  majesty  will  not  this 
year  make  his  attempt  against  Lombardy. 

"  The  king  of  England  is  resolved  that  his  sister  shall  on 
no  account  remain  in  France. 

"  The  emperor  and  the  catholic  king  are  using  all  their 
efforts  to  have  her  married  to  the  archduke.  This  is  what 
we  hear  from  our  nuncios  in  Germany  and  in  Spain.*'  I 
recollect  nothing  further  that  can  be  new  to  you.  I  leave 
the  festivities  of  this  carnival  to  be  narrated  by  others.     I 
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shall  only  mention,  that  on  Monday  the  magnificent  Lo- 
renzo wiU  have  the  Jbnii/tw*  repres^ited  in  jour  theali^, 
and  will  give  a  supper  in  your  whn  to  the  Marchesana. 
And  on  Sunday,  in  Testaocio,  he  and  the  most  reverend  cardi- 
nal Ciho  wiU  exhibit  a  magnificent  gaiOy  with  twenty  persons, 
dressed  in  brocade  and  velvet,  at  the  expense  of  his  hohness. 
It  will  be  a  fine  sight. 

"  You  have  never  yet  informed  us,  whether  you  have 
excused  yourself  to  the  duke  of  Milan;  whether  you  have 
sent  to  the  Swiss  and  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  as  was  spoken  of 
and  advised;  or  whether  you  have  had  any  communication 
with  his  most  Christian  majesty.  Respecting  all  these  mat* 
ters,  it  is  requisite  that  his  holiness  should  be  fully  informed. 

"  Remember  that,  next  to  his  holiness,  every  one  regards 
you  as  the  person  in  whom  all  the  thoughts,  the  expectations, 
and  the  designs,  of  the  pope  are  concentred.  I  must  also 
remind  you,  that  all  your  actions  are  not  less  noted  and  con- 
sidered than  those  of  his  holiness;  and  I  therefore  entreat 
you,  by  the  great  affection  which  I  bear  you,  that  you  will 
daily,  if  possible,  manifest  such  a  course  of  conduct  as  may 
be  worthy  of  your  character. 

^'  The  Cabdinal  da  Bibbieha. 

"  From  Borne,  the  16tli  Feb.  1515." 

Could  the  French  monarch  have  remained  satisfied  with 
the  neutrality  of  the  pontiff,  the  motives  which  had  led  to  its 
adoption  were  sufficient  to  have  induced  Leo  to  persevere  in 
it;  but,  as  the  contest  approached,  Francis  became  more 
desirous  of  engaging  the  pope  to  take  a  decided  part  in  his 
favour.  Such,  however,  was  the  aversion  which  Leo  enter- 
tained to  the  establishment  of  the  French  in  Italy,  that  ev^i 
the  solicitations  of  his  brother  to  favour  their  cause  were 
of  no  avail.  As  far  as  expressions  of  respect  and  paternal 
admonitions  could  appease  the  king,  Leo  spared  nothing 
that  might  be  likely  to  conciliate  his  favour;  but  the 
more  Francis  pressed  him  to  a  decision,  the  more  apparent 
became  his  inclination  to  the  cause  of  the  allies.  Jn  order, 
however,  to  ascertain  his  intentions,  Francis  dispatched  as 
his  ambassador  to  Rome  the  celebrated  Budaeus,  who  is 
deservedly  considered  by  Guicciardini  as  "  perhaps  one  of 

•  OfPlAutns. 
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the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  both  in  Greek  and  Boman 
litwatare.''*  He  was  shortly  afterwards  succeeded  by  Anton- 
Maria  Pallayicini,  a  Milanese  nobleman,  who  was  supposed 
to  possess  great  influence  with  the  pope;t  but  the  endeavours 
of  the  king  to  obtain  a  positive  sanction  to  his  enterprise  were 
still  ineffectual.  Sometimes  Leo  appeared  to  have  serioos 
intentions  of  entering  into  a  treaty,  and  required,  as  a  pre- 
liminary, that  the  states  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  should  be 
guaranteed  to  the  church,  the  refusal  of  which  he  conceived 
would  afibrd  him  a  sufficient  apology  f<»r  joining  the  cause  of 
the  allies.  At  other  times,  he  is  said  to  have  made  propo- 
sitions couched  in  such  ambiguous  terms,  as,  when  assented 
to,  always  required  further  explanations,  and  which  left  the 
negotiations  in  the  same  state  of  suspense  as  when  the  treaty 
b^un.  The  French  and  Italian  writers  are  agreed  in  con- 
sidering the  conduct  of  the  pontiff  on  this  occasion  as  the 
result  of  artifice  and  disingenuousness;^  but  they  appear  not 
sufficiently  to  have  attended  to  the  difficulties  of  his  situa- 
tion, or  at  least  not  to  have  made  sufficient  allowance  for 
them.  As  head  of  the  church,  and,  both  by  his  disposition 
and  office,  the  acknowledged  arbiter  and  mediator  of  £urope, 
he  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  have  been  solicited  to  take  a 
decided  part  in  the  threatened  hostilities;  and,  as  a  prince 
whose  temporal  authority  was  supported  rather  by  public 
opinion  and  the  favour  of  surrounding  states  than  by  his  own 
forces,  it  was  evident  that  he  could  not,  without  endangering 
his  own  safety,  accede  to  the  propositions  of  the  king.  If, 
therefore,  the  reiterated  efforts  o£  the  French  monarch  to 
engage  the  pope  in  his  interests  were  not  followed  by  the 
consequences  which  he  wished,  they  were  followed  by  such 
as  he  might  reasonably  have  expected,  and,  instead  of  indudng 
the  pope  to  unite  the  power  of  the  Roman  and  Florentine 
states  with  the  arms  of  France,  compelled  him,  in  conformity 
with  his  former  maxims,  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  allies. 
In  the  month  of  June  he  issued  a  monitory,  subjecting,  in 
general  terms,  all  those  who  should  again  ^sturb  the  states 
of  the  church,  and  in  particular,  Parma  and  Piacenza,  to 
the  penalties  of  excommunication  ;§  and,  in  July,  he  openly 

*  Guicoiard.  xii.  f  Ligue  de  Cambr.  iv. 

J  Guicciard*.  xii. ;  Muratori,  x.  107 ;  Ligae  de  Gambray,  iv. 

§  This  document  is  preserred  in  Lunig,  ii.  802. 
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acceded  to  the  general  league  expressly  formed  for  the  defence 
of  Milan.  Nor,  if  a  decision  could  no  longer  be  delayed,  can 
it  be  denied  that,  in  making  this  election,  he  chose  the  part 
that  did  the  most  credit  to  his  character;  or  that  an  opposite 
conduct  would  have  rendered  him  deservedly  liable  to  the 
suspicion  of  having  sacrificed  his  principles  and  his  country 
to  the  favour  of  the  French  monarch  and  the  aggrandizement 
of  his  own  family. 

The  first  decisive  indications  of  approaching  hostilities 
appeared  in  Genoa,  where  Ottaviano  Fregoso,  who  held  the 
chief  authority  in  that  city,  which  he  had  obtained  by  the 
favour  and  preserved  by  the  assistance  of  the  pope,  ^*  unex- 
pectedly relinquished  his  title  of  doge,  and  assumed  that  of 
governor  for  the  king  of  France.  That  so  bold  a  measure 
could  not  be  adopted  without  the  participation  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  king,  was  apparent;  but  the  event  proved  that 
the  eagerness  of  Fregoso  to  avail  himself  of  the  honours  and 
emoluments  that  were  to  be  the  rewards  of  his  defection  had 
prematurely  led  him  to  this  treacherous  attempt.  The  Adorni 
and  the  Fieschi,  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Fregosi,  were 
vigilant  in  grasping  at  any  opportunity  that  might  effect  his 
ruin.  Uniting  their  arms  with  those  of  Frospero  Colonna, 
who  commanded  the  forces  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  being^ 
joined  by  six  thousand  Swiss  who  had  already  arrived  in 
Italy,  they  proceeded  towards  Grenoa.  Fregoso  had  assembled 
for  his  defence  about  five  thousand  men;  but  conceiving  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  support  so  powerful  an  attack,  and 
despairing  of  obtaining  timely  aid  from  France,  he  was 
reduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
the  pope  to  protect  him  from  the  chastisement  which  his 
treachery  had  so  justly  merited.  Whether  Leo  believed 
Fregoso  to  be  sincere  in  his  contrition,  or  whether,  as  is 
much  more  probable,  he  was  unwilling  to  exasperate  the 
French  monarch,  certain  it  is  that  on  this  occasion  he  exerted 
his  authority  with  Colonna  to  prevent  the  intended  attack, 
and  a  negotiation  was  entered  into,  by  which  Fregoso  was 
allowed  to  retain  his  authority  as  doge,  on  his  engaging  not 
to  favour  the  cause  of  the  French,  and  paying  to  the  Swiss  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  as  an  indemnification  for  their 
expenses.* 

*  Guicciard.  zii. ;  Murat.  x.  111. 
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In  order  to  exculpate  himself  from  the  disgrace  which  he 
had  incurred  by  this  transaction,  Fregoso  is  said  to  have 
addressed  a  letter  to  Leo  X.,  in  which,  after  having  par- 
ticularized all  the  motives  of  his  conduct  and  alleged  all  the 
excuses  in  his  power,  he  finally  endeavours  to  vindicate  the 
steps  which  he  had  taken  hj  the  example  of  the  pontiff  him- 
self, assuring  him,  "  that  he  well  knew  it  would  be  difficult 
to  apologize  for  his  conduct,  if  he  were  addressing  himself  to 
a  private  individual,  or  to  a  prince  who  considered  matters  of 
state  by  those  rules  of  morality  which  are  applicable  to  pri- 
vate life.  But  that  in  addressing  himself  to  a  sovereign  who 
was  inferior  in  talents  to  no  one  of  the  age,  and  whose  pene- 
tration must  have  discovered  that  the  measures  which  he  had 
adopted  were  such  as  appeared  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  his  authority,  any  further  excuse  must  appear  superfluous, 
it  being  well  understood  that  it  was  allowable,  or  at  least  cus- 
tomary, for  a  sovereign  to  resort  to  expedients  of  an  extraor- 
dinary nature,  not  only  for  the  preservation,  but  even'  for  the 
extension  and  increase  of  his  dominions."  On  this  produc- 
tion, in  which  Fregoso  is  supposed  to  have  satirically  alluded 
to  the  conduct  of  the  pope,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  king 
of  France,  and  which  has  been  considered  as  the  manifesto  of 
that  monarch  against  Leo  X.,*  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if 
it  was  written  to  prevail  upon  Leo  to  interpose  his  authority 
for  the  protection  of  Fregoso,  it  was  ill  calculated  to  effect  its 
purpose;  if  it  was  addressed  to  the  pontiff  afterwards,  it  was 
an  ungrateful  return  for  a  magnanimous  and  unmerited 
favour;  and  that  at  whatever  time  it  was  produced  (if,  in- 
deed, such  a  document  ever  existed)  its  application  was 
equally  insolent  and  absurd;  the  connexion  between  Leo  X. 
and  Francis  I.  bearing  no  similarity  to  that  which  sub- 
sisted between  Fregoso  and  the  pontiff,  who  had  invested 
him  with  that  very  authority  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
pervert  to  purposes  the  most  opposite  to  those  for  which  it 
had  been  intrusted  to  him. 

As  soon  as  the  intentions  of  the  pope  were  known, 
Francis  I.  thought  proper  to  dispense  with  the  pretexts 
under  which  he  had  made  such  formidable  preparations,  and 
to  avow  his  purpose  of  attempting  to  recover  the  states  of 

*  Ligue  de  Cambr.  ir.;  Quicciard.  xii. 
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Mikn.     If  we  compare  the  measures  adopted  by  Francis  on 
this  occasion  with  those  of  Charles  VIU.,  about  twenty  years 
before,  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude,  that  of  all  the  objects 
which  at  that  time  engaged  the  attention  of  mankind,  the  de* 
structive  science  of  war  had  made  the  most  rapid  progress. 
In  fact,  the  commencement  of  the  modem  system  of  warfare 
is  to  be  referred  to  this  period,  when  the  disorderly  bodies  of 
mercenary  troops,  dependent  on  their  own  particular  leader, 
and  armed  in  various  modes,  gave  way  to  regular  levies,  duly 
disciplined,  and  to  those  immense  trains  of  artillery,  which 
have  ever  since  been  found  the  most  effectual  implements  of 
destruction.     In  preparing  to  carry  his   arms  beyond  the 
Alps,  it  was,  however,  necessary  tiiat  Francis  should  first 
provide  for  his  security  at  home.     The  province  of  Gascony 
was  threatened  by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and  that  of  Bur- 
gundy by  the  Helvetic  states.     For  the  defence  of  the  former 
he  dispatched  the  sieur  de  Lautrec,  with  five  hundred  lances 
and  about  five  thousand  infantry,  whilst  la  Tremouille  has- 
tened to  Provence  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  pre- 
vent the  incursions  of  the  Swiss.*     The  army  destined  for 
the  expedition  to  Milan  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  four  thou- 
sand lances,  being  double  the  number  retained  in  the  service 
of  Louis  XIL,   and  which  may  be  computed,  with  their 
usual  attendants,  at  twenty  thousand  cavalry;  but  the  accu- 
racy of  this  statement  has  been  questioned,  and  it  is  probable 
the  number  employed  in  this  service  did  not  greatly  exceed 
half  that  amount,  f  ^^   To  these  were  added  several  large  bodies 
of  infantry,  as  well  Germans  as  French,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  a  much  more 
formidable  train  of  artillery  than  had  ever  before  been  col- 
lected.     On   arriving  in  the   Lionnese,   where  they  were 
directed  to  assemble,  they  were  also  joined  by  Pietro  Navarro, 
at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  Biscayans,  or  Basque  infantry, 
whom  he  had  raised  rather  by  the  credit  of  his  military  repu- 
tation than  by  the  influence  of  his   rank  or  his  pecuniary 
resources.     This   celebrated  officer,   who  had  long   held   a 
conspicuous  command  in  the  Spanish  army,  after  having  been 
made  a  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  had  remained  in 
confinement,  his  captor  having  demanded  as  his  ransom  twenty 

•  Muratori,  x.  111.  f  Id.  ib. 
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thousttBcl  gold  crowns,  which  his  ayaricious  sovereign  had  re- 
fused to  pay.  On  the  accession  of  Francis  to  the  throne,  he 
found  Navarro  languishing  in  prison,  and  being  pleased  with 
the  opportunity  of  attaching  such  a  man  to  his  interests,  he 
paid  his  ransom,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  a  troop  of 
Biscayans,  his  countrymen.  Navarro,  although  of  mean  ex- 
traction, had  a  sense  of  honour  and  fidelity,  the  criterion  of 
an  elevated  mind.  Before  he  would  accept  the  bounty  of  the 
king,  he  again  addressed  himself  to  his  former  sovereign, 
once  more  entreating  to  be  liberated  and  replaced  in  his  former 
employ.  On  the  reiterated  refusal  of  Ferdinand,  Navarro 
transmitted  to  him  a  resignation  of  all  the  grants  which  had 
been  made  to  him  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  and  took  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  French  monarch,  to  whom  his  talents 
and  experience  were  of  singular  service,  and  to  whom  he  ever 
afterwards  retained  an  unshaken  fidelity.* 

Nor  were  the  allied  powers  remiss  in  preparing  for  the  de- 
fence of  Italy.  The  movement  of  troops  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  country  far  exceeded  any  recent  example. 
After  having  reduced  Fregoso,  doge  of  Genoa,  to  obedience, 
Frospero  Cdonna,  at  the  head  of  the  Milanese  forces,  hastened 
into  Piedmont  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  French.  The 
viceroy,  Cardona,  with  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  Spaniards, 
directed  his  march  towards  Vicenza,  then  occupied  by  the 
Venetian  general  d'Alviano,  who,  not  being  prepared  to  con- 
tend with  so  great  a  force,  retired  in  haste  to  the  Brental; 
in  consequence  of  which  Vicenza  was  plundered,  and  its 
stores  of  provisions  sent  to  Verona.  The  Swiss,  pouring 
down  in  large  bodies  from  the  mountains,  had  increased  their 
army  to  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men.  Another  body  of 
Milanese  was  stationed  at  Cremona,  to  repress  the  depreda- 
tions of  Benzo  da  Ceri,  who,  from  his  fortress  at  Crema, 
continued  to  harass  the  surrounding  country.  At  the  same 
time,  the  pope  dispatched  his  brother  Giuliano,  as  general  of 
the  church,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  Roman  cavalry  and 
a  considerable  body  of  infantry,  to  Bologna,  whilst  L^orenzo 
de'  Medici,  as  general  of  the  Florentine  republic,  with  two 
thousand  horse  and  six  thousand  foot,  took  his  station  in  the 
vicinity  of  Piacenza.t  ^^ 

*  Ligue  de  Cambr.  iv.  f  Muratori,  x.  11.^. 
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The  views  of  ihe  adverse  parties  were  now  fully  disclosed; 
and  whilst  Francis  I.  was  on  the  point  of  passing  the  Alps, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  August,  the  league  between 
the  pope,  and  the  king  of  the  Romans,  the  king  of  Aragon, 
the  states  of  Florence  and  of  Milan,  and  the  Swiss  cantons, 
was  solemnly  proclaimed  in  Naples,  Rome,  and  other  prin- 
cipal places.*  At  the  same  juncture,  Henry  VIII.  sent  an 
envoy  to  the  French  monarch,  to  admonish  him  not  to  disturb 
tiie  peace  of  Christendom  by  carrying  his  arms  into  Italyrf 
but  opposition  and  exhortation  were  now  alike  ineffectual; 
and  Francis,  having  passed  with  his  army  into  Dauphiny, 
was  there  joined  by  Robert  de  la  Marck,  at  the  head  of  the 
celebrated  handes  nmrea^  who  were  equally  distinguished  by 
their  valour  in  the  field  and  by  their  fidelity  to  the  cause 
which  they  espoused. 

In  order  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  allies  whilst  the 
French  army  was  passing  the  Alps,  Francis  had  dispatched  a 
fiotiUa,  with  four  hundred  men  at  arms  and  five  thousand 
foot,  under  the  command  of  Aymar  de  Prie,  with  orders  to 
possess  himself  of  the  city  of  Genoa.  On  their  arrival  at 
Savona,  that  place  immediately  capitulated.  Fregoso  bad 
now  obtained  a  better  opportunity  of  deserting  his  friends 
than  had  before  presented  itself.  That  he  might  not,  how- 
ever, a  second  time  incur  the  imputation  of  treacherj'-,  he 
dispatched  messengers  to  the  duke  of  Milan,  to  request  instant 
succour  from  the  allies:  and  as  this  did  not  speedily  arrive, 
he  opened  the  gates  of  Genoa  to  the  French,  and  raised  their 
standard  in  the  city.  The  French  general  having  accom- 
plished his  object  without  bloodshed,  and  being  now  rein- 
forced by  a  body  of  troops  from  Fregoso,  proceeded  to  Alex- 
andria and  Tortona,  of  both  which  places  he  possessed  himself 
without  difficulty,  although  the  viceroy  Cardona  was  strongly 
intrenched  at  Castellazzo;  and  even  the  city  of  Asti  soon 
afterwards  surrendered  to  the  French  arms.$ 

Whilst  this  detachment  was  thus  successfully  employed, 
the  body  of  the  French  army,  under  the  command  of  Tri- 
vulzio,  marshal  of  France,  was  efiecting  its  passage  over  the 
Alps.     They  did  not,  however,  follow  the  usual  track,  from 

♦  Muratori,  x.  113.  +  Guicciard.  zii 
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Grenoble  to  Susa,  although  it  afforded  the  greatest  facility 
for  the  conveyance  of  artillery;  having  had  information  that 
the  Swiss  were  assembled  there  in  great  force  to  oppose  their 
progress,  on  the  supposition  that  it  wotild  not  be  possible  for 
the  French  to  effect  their  passage  in  any  other  part.  Choos* 
ing,  therefore,  rather  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  a  new 
and  unexplored  pass,  than  to  attempt  to  force  their  way  in 
the  face  of  a  bold  and  active  enemy,  who  might  annoy  them 
at  every  step,  they  bent  their  course  to  the  south,  and  pro- 
ceeded between  the  maritime  and  Cottian  Alps  towards  the 
principality  of  Saluzzo.*^^  In  this  undertaking,  they  under- 
went great  labour  and  surmounted  incredible  difficulties, 
being  frequently  oblige^}  to  hew  through  the  rocks  a  path  for 
their  artillery,  and  to  lower  the  cannon  from  the  precipices 
with  which  the  country  abounds.  Having,  however,  no  fear 
of  an  attack,  they  divided  their  force  into  different  bodies, 
each  taking  such  direction  as  appeared  most  practicable,  and 
in  six  days  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Embrun.  The  Milanese 
general,  Prospero  Colonna,  lay  encamped  at  Villa  Franca,  near 
the  source  of  the  Po,  whence  he  intended  to  proceed  towards 
Susa,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  his  arms  with  those  of  the 
Swiss,  to  oppose  the  descent  of  the  French.  As  he  had  not 
the  most  remote  idea  that  the  enemy  could  have  effected  a 
passage  so  far  to  the  south,  he  was  wholly  unprepared  for  an 
attack;  but  the  sieur  Palisse,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detach- 
ment, having  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  the  neighbour- 
ing peasants,  surprised  him  whilst  he  was  seated  at  table,  and 
having  dispersed  his  troops,  made  him  and  several  of  liis 
chief  officers  prisoners.f  This  unexpected  and  disgraceful 
event,  by  which  a  great  and  experienced  commander,  in 
whose  abilities  and  integrity  the  allied  powers  had  the  fullest 
confidence,  was  lost  to  their  cause,  added  to  the  successes  of 
Ajrmar  de  Prie,  spread  a  sudden  panic  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  was  more  particularly  felt  by  the  pope,  who,  rel3ring 
on  the  courage  and  vigilance  of  the  Swiss,  had  flattered  him- 
self that  the  French  would  not  be  able  to  force  their  way 
into  Italy. 

As  the  measures  in  which  Leo  had  concurred  for  the  public 
defence  had  been  adopted  rather  through  compulsion  than 

♦  Guicciard.  xii.  +  lb, ;  Muratori,  x.  114. 
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from  any  hostile  dispodtioa  to  tlie  French  monarch,  for  whom 
he  still  continued  to  profess  the  highest  regard;  so  Ihe  earnest 
of  success  which  Frands  had  alread  j  obtained,  indnoed  him  to 
relax  still  further  in  his  oppodtion,  lest  he  should  erentualij 
exasperate  the  young  monarch  beyond  all  hope  of  recon- 
ciliation. Hitherto  the  troops  of  the  church  had  taken  no 
other  part  in  the  contest  than  such  as  appeared  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  papal  territories.  Unable  to  support  the 
fatigues  of  a  camp,  Giuliano  de'  Medici  had  been  attacked 
by  a  slow  fever,  in  consequence  of  whidi  he  relinquished  the 
command  of  the  Roman  troops  to  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  and 
retired  to  Florence,  in  hopes  of  denying  advantage  to  his 
health  from  the  air  of  his  native  place.  Three  days  after  the 
capture  of  Colonna,  Lorenzo  arrived  at  Modena,  between 
which  place  and  B^gio  he  stationed  his  troops,  the  only 
active  service  which  he  had  performed  having  been  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Guido  Rangone  from  the  fortress  of  Rnbiera.  In 
this  situation  it  became  a  subject  of  serious  deliberation  with 
the  pope,  whether  he  should  order  the  Roman  and  Florentine 
troops  to  hasten  and  join  the  Swiss,  who  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire before  the  French  in  all  directions,  or  should  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  which  might  yet  remain  of  a  reconciliation 
with  the  French  monarch.  In  consulting  his  principal  ad- 
visers, he  found  at  this  important  crisis  a  great  <Hversity  of 
opinion  among  them.  The  cardinal  da  Bibbiena  and  other 
courtiers,  actuated  rather  by  their  fears  of  the  French  than 
by  a  deliberate  c(msideration  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  Roman  pontiff  was  placed,  earnestly  advised  him  to  humi- 
liate himself  to  the  king.  They  represented  to  him  that  the 
duke  of  Ferrara  would  undoubtedly  seize  this  opportunity  to 
recover  the  cities  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  and  that  the  Ben- 
tivogli  would,  in  Kke  manner,  repossess  themselves  of  Bologna, 
on  which  account  it  would  be  more  prudent  lor  the  pope 
rather  to  relinquish  those  places  voluntarily,  than  by  an  ob- 
stinate and  hopeless  defence  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
states  of  the  church.  This  pusillanimous  advice  was,  how- 
ever, opposed  by  the  firmness  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  who, 
having  lately  been  appointed  legate  of  Bologna,  and  conceiv- 
ing that  the  di^race  of  its  surrender  would  be  imputed  to 
his  counsels,  exhorted  the  pope  not  to  relinquish  to  its  former 
tyrants  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  nor  to 
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desert  at  such  a  crisis  those  noble  and  respectable  infaabitania 
who  had  adhered  with  such  unshaken  fidelitj  to  his  interests.* 
These  representations,  which  the  cardinal  enforced  hj  frequent 
messengers  from  Bologna,  are  said  to  have  had  a  great  efhd 
on  the  mind  of  the  ^pGpe,  who  resolved  not  to  surrender  ai^ 
part  of  his  territories  until  he  was  compelled  to  it  by  ine* 
sistible  necesraty.  If,  however,  on  the  one  hand,  he  (tid  not 
abandon  himself  to  despair,  on  the  other,  he  did  not  think  it 
adyisable  to  take  ^e  most  conspicuous  part  among  the  allies 
in  opposing  the  progress  of  the  king,  but  directed  his  gaieral^ 
Lorenzo,  to  keep  his  station  on  the  south  of  the  Po.  At  the 
same  time,  he  dispatched  to  Francis  I.  his  confidential  envoj, 
Cinthio  da  Tivoli,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  to  effect  a  new  treaty;  or, 
at  least,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  has  been  with  no  smaU  pro^- 
bability  conjectured,  that  in  case  the  monarch  should  prorip 
successful,  the  pope  might  be  found  in  open  negotiation  with 
him.f 

Nor  did  the  allies  of  the  pope,  the  Swiss  alone  excepted, 
discover  any  gi-eater  inclination  than  himself  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  French.  The  emperor  elect  did  not  appear 
on  this  occasion,  either  in  his  own  person  or  by  his  represen- 
tatives. The  viceroy  Cardona,  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish 
army,  after  having  long  waited  in  vain  at  Verona  for  the 
reinforcements  in  men  and  money  which  Maximilian  had 
promised  to  furnish,  quitted  that  place,  and  proceeded  to  Pia^ 
cenza,  to  join  the  troops  under  tlie  command  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici.  In  the  meantime,  Francis  had  arrived  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  anny  at  Turin,  where  he  had  met  with  a 
splendid  reception  from  his  near  relation,  Charles  UL,  doke 
of  Savoy.  As  the  Swiss  found  themselves  closely  pressed  by 
the  French,  and  wholly  unsupported  by  their  allies,  who 
ought  to  have  felt  a  much  greater  interest  in  the  cause  than 
themselves,  they  listened  to  the  representations  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  who  had  endeavoured  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
them  and  the  king.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  his  efforts  would 
liave  been  successful,  had  they  not  been  frustrated  by  the  re- 
monstrances and  exhortations  of  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  who 

*  Jnlii  Med.  Card.  «d  Pont.  tip.  Falw.  in  Vita  Leon.  X.  90. 
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being  irreconcilably  adverse  to  the  cause  of  the  French,  and 
possessing  great  influence  among  his  countrymen,  stimulated 
them  by  erery  means  in  his  power  to  persevere  in  the  cause. 
He  also  repaired  to  Piacenza,  where  he  prevailed  on  Cardona 
to  furnish  him  with  a  supply  of  seventy  thousand  ducats  and 
a  body  of  five  hundred  cavalry  under  the  command  of  Lodo- 
vico  Orsino,  count  of  Pitigliano,  with  which  he  returned  to 
bis  countrymen;  who,  upon  this  reinforcement,  rejected  the 
overtures  of  the  king,  and  determined  to  seize  the  first  favour* 
able  opportunity  of  bringing  him  to  a  decisive  engagement. 
The  arrival  at  this  juncture  of  fresh  levies  of  their  country- 
men confirmed  them  in  this  resolution;  and  although  some 
of  their  leaders  were  still  desirous  of  an  accommodation,  yet  the 
increasing  activity  and  energetic  harangues  of  the  cardinal 
had  inflamed  their  resentment  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  breathed  only  war  and  revenge.* 

During  these  negotiations  the  Swiss  had  quitted  Novara, 
on  the  approach  of  the  king,  who,  after  a  cannonade  of  some 
days,  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  surrender,  on  terms  which 
secured  to  them  their  safety  and  efiects.  He  thence  hastened 
to-Pavia,  which  instantly  surrendered  to  his  arms,  and  passing 
the  river  Tesino,  he  dispatched  Trivulzio,  with  the  advanced 
guard,  towards  Milan,  in  expectation  that  the  inhabitants 
Vould  openly  espouse  his  cause.^^  In  this,  however,  he  was 
disappointed.  The  sufferings  which  they  had  experienced  on 
the  last  incursion  of  the  French  had  taught  them  the  danger 
of  a  premature  avowal  of  their  sentiments,  and  they  therefore 
determined  to  remain  neuter,  if  possible,  until  the  event  of 
the  contest  was  known.  In  order,  however,  to  mitigate  the 
resentment  of  the  king,  who  had  already  advanced  as  far  as 
Buffalora,  they  dispatched  an  embassy  to  him,  to  entreat  that 
he  would  not  attribute  their  reluctance  to  obey  his  summons 
to  any  disrespect  either  to  bis  person  or  government,  but  that 
after  having  suffered  so  much  on  a  former  occasion,  by  their 
attachment  to  his  predecessor,  they  trusted  they  should  not 
now  be  called  upon  to  adopt  such  a  conduct  as  might  expose 
them  to  the  resentment  of  his  enemies.  The  difficulty  of  their 
aituation  justified  in  the  mind  of  the  monarch  the  temporizing 
neutrality  which  they  professed;  and  with  equal  prudence  and 
generosity  he  declared  himself  satisfied  with  their  excuse.f 

*  Guicciard.  xii.  +  Ligue  de  Cambray,  v. 
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From  Buffalora  the  king  proceeded  to  Abbiategrasso,  whitet 
the  Swiss  assembled  in  great  numbers  at  Gailantte.  In  thia 
situation,  the  duke  of  Savoy  renewed  his  pacific  negotiations^ 
and  having  given  audience  to  twenty  deputies  sent  to  him 
with  proposes  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss,  he  so  far  coincided 
in  their  representations  as  to  laj  the  foundation  for  a  further 
treaty,  for  the  completion  of  which  he  afterwards  went  to 
Grallarate,  where  the  terms  of  the  proposed  reconciliation  were 
explained  and  assented  to.  It  was  there  agreed,  that  an  un** 
interrupted  peace  should  be  established  between  the  king  and 
the  Helvetic  states,  which  should  continue  during  his  life  and 
ten  years  after  his  death;  that  the  territories  which  the  Swiss 
had  Usurped  in  the  vallies  of  the  Milanese  should  be  restored^ 
and  the  pension  of  forty  thousand  ducats  paid  to  them  from 
the  state  of  Milan  abolished;  that  the  duke  of  Milan  should 
have  an  establishment  in  France,  under  the  title  of  duke  of 
Nemours,  should  ally  himself  by  marriage  to  the  reigning 
family,  enjoy  a  pension  of  twelve  thousand  golden  ducats,  and 
have  an  escort  of  fifty  lances.  For  these  concessions  on  the 
part  of  the  Swiss,  they  were  to  receive  six  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  claimed  by  them  under  the  treaty  of  Dijon,  and  three 
hundred  thousand  for  the  restoration  of  the  valleys,  retaining 
four  thousand  men  in  arms  for  the  service  of  the  king.  In 
this  treaty  the  pope,  in  case  he  relinquished  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza,  the  emperor,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  marquis  of 
Monferrato,  were  included  as  parties  and  allies,  but  no  men* 
tion  was  made  either  of  his  catholic  majesty  or  the  Venetians, 
or  of  any  other  of  the  Italian  states.*  The  treaty  was,  how-» 
ever,  no  sooner  concluded  than  it  was  broken,  in  consequence 
of  the  arrival  of  fresh  bodies  of  Swiss,  who,  holding  the  French 
in  contempt,  refused  to  adhere  to  the  conditions  agreed  upon  9 
whereby  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  arose  among  them,  that 
although  the  chief  part  of  the  army  agreed  to  remain  for  the 
defence  of  Milan,  great  numbers  quitted  the  field,  and  retired 
towards  Como,  on  their  return  to  their  native  country. 

This  defection  of  a  part  of  the  Swiss  army  was  not,  how- 
ever, so  important  as  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  rest.  A  body 
of  thirty-five  thousand  men,  accustomed  to  victory  and  in* 
flamed  with  the  expectations  of  an  immense  booty,  presented 
a  formidable  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  king.     In  retiring 

*  Guicciard.  xii.     Ligue  de  Cambr.  y. 
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firom  Verona  to  Piacenza,  Cardona  had  eluded  the  vigilance 
of  the  Venetian  general,  d*Alviano^  who,  having  the  command 
of  an  army  of  npwards  of  ten  thousand  men,  had  assured  the 
king  that  he  would  find  sufficient  employment  for  the  Spanish 
troops.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  he  informed  of  the  move* 
ments  of  Cardona,  than  he  quitted  his  station  in  the  Polesine, 
and  passing  the  Adige,  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Po, 
towards  Cremona,  with  a  celerity  wholly  unexampled  in  ihe 
commanders  of  those  times,  and  which  he  was  himself  accns* 
tomed  to  compare  to  the  rapid  march  of  Claudius  Nero,  when 
he  hastened  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Asdrubal.*  On  the 
approach  of  d'Alviano,  Francis  proceeded  to  Marignano,  fcHr 
the  purpose  not  only  of  affording  the  Venetian  general  an 
importunity  of  joining  the  French  army,  but  also  of  pre- 
venting the  union  of  the  vSwiss  with  the  Spanish  and  papal 
troops. 

It  may  be  admitted  as  a  general  maxim  in  the  history  of 
military  transactions,  that  the  efforts  made  by  separate  powers 
in  alliance  with  each  other  are  inferior  to  those  made  with 
equal  forces  by  a  single  power.  On  such  occasions,  the  post 
of  danger  is  willingly  conceded  to  those  who  choose  to  take 
the  lead,  and  the  proportionate  aid  to  be  given  by  each  party 
becomes  at  length  so  nicely  balanced,  that  the  common  cause 
is  often  sacrificed  to  vain  distinctions  and  distrustful  timidity. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Spanish  general,  Cardona,  and 
of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  at  Piaceuza;  where,  whilst  each  of 
them  stimulated  the  other  to  pass  the  Po,  to  the  aid  of  the 
Swiss,  neither  of  them  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  the 
first  step  for  that  purpose.  In  exculpation,  however,  of  the 
Spaniards,  it  is  alleged  that  Cinthio  da  Tivoli,  the  envoy  of 
the  pope  to  Francis  I.,  having  been  seized*  upon  by  the 
l^anish  troops,  was  compelled  to  disclose  the  purpose  of  his 
mission,  in  consequence  of  which  Cardona  lost  all  further  con* 
£dence  in  the  aid  of  the  papal  troops;  and  to  this  it  is  added 
that  Lorenzo  had  himself  secretly  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
the  king,  to  assure  him  that,  in  opposing  his  arms,  he  had  no 
other  motive  than  that  of  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
pc^al  see,  and  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  every  opportu- 
nity, consistently  with  his  own  honour,  of  showing  him  how 
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tfiiieerely  he  was  attached  to  his  interests.*  The  concurring 
testimony  of  the  historians  of  these  times  may  he  admitted  as 
evidence  of  facts,  which  the  temporizing  course  of  conduct 
adopted  hythe  pope  on  this  occasion  ren&s  highly  probaUe* 
But  it  is  equally  probable^  that  Cardona  availed  himself  of 
these  circumstances,  as  his  justification  for  not  doing  that 
which  he  would  equally  have  declined  doing,  had  they  never 
oceurred.  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  was  at  least  as  indecisive  as 
the  pontifP^  and  Cardona  w^  knew  the  disposition  of  his 
sovereign.  Day  after  day  was  appointed  for  the  passage  <^ 
the  Fo,  and  a  part  of  the  Spanish  army  had  at  one  time  made 
a  movement  for  that  purpose,  hut  a  pretext  was  easily  found 
£qt  their  retreat;  and  the  Swiss,  deserted  by  those  allies  who 
had  called  for  their  aid,  were  left,  almost  alone,  to  support  a 
eontest  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Milan,  and  perhaps 
the  independence  of  Italy. 

At  the  conclusion  of  one  of  those  inflammatory  exhortations 
with  which  the  cardinal  of  Sion  was  accustom^  to  harangue 
his  countrymai,  the  resolution  was  adopted  instantly  to  attack 
the  French,  although  only  about  two  hours  of  daylight  re- 
mained. By  a  rapid  and  unexpected  march,  the  whole  body 
of  the  Swiss  presented  themselves  before  the  French  encamp* 
inents  at  Marignano^  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  September, 
151 5.  t  The  attack  iomiediately  commenced.  Their  impe- 
tuosity was  irresistible.  The  intrenchments  were  soon 
carried,  and  a  part  of  the  artillery  wajs  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  assailants.  As  the  French  recovered  from  their  sur- 
|Hise,  they  began  to  make  head  agidnst  their  adversaries,  and 
the  horse  joining  in  the  action,  a  dreadful  engagement  took 
place,  which  continued  with  various  success  and  great  slaughter 
to  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  During  this  contest,  Francis  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  and  received  several  wounds.  The 
handes  notres^  whom  the  Swiss  had  threatened  with  total 
extermination,  contributed,  with  the  French  gendarmerie^  to 
retrieve  the  loss.  The  darkness  of  the  night,  although  it  did 
not  terminate  the  ccmtest,  rendered  it  for  a  time  impossible 
for  the  combatants  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  destruction; 
and  an  involuntary  truce  of  some  hours  took  place,  during 
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which  both  parties  kept  the  field,  impatientlj  waiting  for  that 
light  which  might  enable  them  to  renew  the  engagement. 
Accordingly,  with  the  dawn  of  day,  the  battle  again  com* 
menced,  when  it  appeared  that  the  French  monarch  had 
availed  himself  of  this  inter>'al  to  arrange  his  artillery,  and  to 
reduce  his  troops  into  better  order  than  when  they  had  be^i 
attacked  on  the  preceding  day.  The  vanguard  was  now  led 
by  the  sieur  de  Palisse,  with  seven  hundred  lances  and  ten 
thousand  German  infantry.  The  body  of  the  army  under 
the  royal  standard  was  commanded  by  the  king,  and  consisted 
of  eight  hundred  men  at  arms,  ten  thousand  Germans,  five 
thousand  Gascons,  and  a  large  train  of  artillery  directed  by 
the  duke  of  Bourbon.  Trivulzio  led  the  corps  de  reserve, 
which  consisted  of  five  hundred  lances  and  hve  thousand 
Italian  infantry.  The  light  infantry,  under  the  command  of 
the  sieur  de  Chita  and  the  bastard  of  Savoy,  brother  of  the 
king,  were  ordered  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require.* 
The  attack  of  the  Swiss  was  now  supported  with  unshaken 
firmness.  A  detachment,  which  was  intended  to  surprise  ike 
right  wing  of  the  French  army,  was  intercepted^by  the  duke 
of  Alencon,  and  pursued  by  the  Basque  infantry  of  Pietro 
Navarro,  who  put  every  man  to  the  sword.f  After  having 
resisted  the  charge,  the  French  became  the  assailants. 
Francis,  at  the  head  of  his  gendarmes^  first  made  an  impres* 
«ion  on  their  line ;  but  the  numbers  of  the  Swiss  were  so 
great,  and  their  courage  and  discipline  so  exemplary,  that  he 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  repulsed,  had  not  d'Alvi- 
ano  at  that  moment  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  combat,  at 
the  head  of  a  small  but  select  and  intrepid  body  of  cavalry, 
and  by  the  cry  of  San  Marco,  the  war  signal  of  the  Vene- 
tians, given  new  courage  to  the  French,  and  dispirited  the 
ranks  of  their  adversaries,  who  conceived  that  the  Venetian 
army  had  at  this  juncture  joined  in  the  engagement.  After 
sustaining  the  contest  for  several  hours,  the  Swiss  were 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  palm  of  victory;  but  even  under 
these  circumstances,  they  had  the  firmness  and  resolution  to 
form  in  regular  order,  and  to  quit  the  scene  of  action  under 
such  discipline,  that  the  French  monarch,  whose  army  was 
exhausted  by  watchfulness  and  fatigue,  did  not  venture  on  a 
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pursuit.*  Weakened  \>j  intestine  divisions,  deserted  by  tUeir 
allies,  and  defeated  bj  the  French,  they  hastened  to  Milan, 
where  they  demanded  from  the  duke  such  subsidies  as  they 
knew  he  was  wholly  unable  to  pay.  This,  however,  afforded 
them  a  sufficient  pretext  for  withdrawing  themselves  alto- 
gether from  the  theatre  of  war,  and  leaving  their  Italian 
allies  to  the  mercy  of  the  conquering  army.f 

The  battle  of  Marignano  is  justly  considered  by  both  the  French 
and  Italian  historians  as  highly  honourable  to  the  gallantry 
and  prowess  of  the  French  arms.  The  example  of  Francis  I., 
who  had  in  the  course  of  the  conflict  repeatedly  extricated 
himself  from  situations  of  imminent  danger  by  his  own  per-* 
sonal  courage,  had  animated  his  soldiers  to  the  most  daring 
acts  of  heroism;  insomuch  that  Trivulzio,  who  had  before 
been  engaged  in  no  less  than  eighteen  important  battles,  de- 
clared that  they  resembled  only  the  sports  of  children  in 
comparison  with  this,  which  might  truly  be  called  a  war  of 
giants.  The  chevalier  Bayard  fought  at  the  side  of  his 
sovereign,  where  he  gave  such  proofs  of  romantic  courage, 
that  Francis,  immediately  after  the  engagement,  insisted  on 
being  knighted  by  him  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The  cere- 
mony was  instantly  performed  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry, 
and  Bayard,  making  two  leaps,  returned  his  sword  into  the 
scabbanl,  vowing  never  more  to  unsheathe  it  except  against 
the  Turks,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Moors.**  This  victory  is 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  superiority  of  the  French 
artillery;  but  the  arrival  of  d'Alviano,  although  accompanied 
by  so  small  a  body  of  soldiers,  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  day.  The  number  of  Swiss  left  dead  on 
the  field  is  stated  by  different  historians  at  eight,  ten,  four- 
teen, and  even  fifteen  thousand;  whUst  the  loss  of  the  French 
varies  from  three  to  six  thousand,  among  whom,  however, 
were  many  of  the  chief  nobility^  of  France.^*  On  this  spot, 
polluted  with  carnage,  Francis  gave  orders  that  three  solemn 
masses  should  be  performed,  one  to  return  thanks  to  Grod  for 
the  victory,  another  for  the  souls  of  those  who  were  slain  in 
battle,  and  a  third  to  supplicate  the  restoration  of  peace.  He 
also  directed  that  a  chapel  should  be  built  adjacent  to  the 
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fiddof  battle,  as  a  testimony  of  his  gradtade  and  a  pennanent 
memorial  of  his  success. 

No  sooner  was  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Marignano  known 
at  Mihin,  than  the  duke  Maximilian  Sforza,  accompanied  by 
his  genera],  Giovanni  Gcmzaga,  and  his  chancellor  and  con- 
fidential adviser,  Morone,  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle,  which 
was  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  a  considerable  bodj 
of  Swiss,  Italian,  and  Spanish  soldiers.     The  inhabitants  of 
Milan,  deprived  of  all  means  of  defence,  sent  deputies  to  the 
king  to  testify  their  entire  submission  to  his  authority;  but 
Francis  refused  to  enter  the  city,  conceiving  that  it  would  be 
derogatory  from  his  honour  to  take  up  his  residence  in  a 
{dace,  the  fortress  of  which  was  yet  hdd  by  his  enemies.* 
Operations  were  therefore  instantly  commenced  against  the 
castle,  under  the  directions  of  Pietro  Navarro,  who  promised 
to  reduce  it  in  less  than  a  month;  but  although  he  was  sue- 
cesi^ul  in  destroying  a  part  of  the  fortifications,  it  is  probable 
that  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken  would  have  required 
considerable  time,  had  not  the  assailants  found  means  to  open 
a  negotiation  with  the  principal  advisers  of  the  duke.     In- 
fiuenced  by  the  treacherous  recommendation,  or  the  dastardly 
apprehensions  of  Morone,  the  duke  was  induced  to  listen  to 
terms  of  accommodation,  by  which  he  agreed,  not  only  to 
surrender  the  fortress  of  Milan,  and  that  of  Cremona,  which 
was  yet  held  by  his  friends,  but  also  to  relinquish  for  ever 
the  sovereignty  of  Milan  and  its  dependent  states.     As  a 
compensation  for  these  concessions,  Francis  agreed  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  pope  to  appoint  Maximilian  a  cardinal, 
with  ecclesiastical  preferments  and  benefices  to  the  annual 
amount  of  thirty-six  thousand  livres,  promising  to  pay  him, 
in  the  meantime,  a  pension  to  the  like  amount,  and  also  ;.to 
advance  him,  within  the  space  of  two  years,  ninety-four 
thousand  livres,  to  be  disposed  of  at  his  own  pleasure.     A 
provision  was  also  made  for  the  other  members  of  the  house 
of  Sforza;  and  Morone,  who  negotiated  the  treaty,  stipulated 
that  he  should  himself  enjoy  the  rank  of  a  senator  of  Milan, 
with  the  office  of  master  of  requests  of  the  hotel  to  the  king.f 
Thus  terminated  the  brief  government  of  Maximilian  Sforza; 
without  his  having,  by  his  misfortunes,  excited  in  others  the 
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sesisations  of  sympathy  or  regret  wMeh  nsaaDj  accompany 
tikose  who  suddenly  fall  fixmi  high  rank  into  the  mediocrity 
of  private  life.  The  only  obs^ation  recorded  of  him  upon 
tiiis  occafflon,  is  an  expression  of  his  satisfaction  on  being  at 
length  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Swiss,  the  persecution 
of  1^  emperor  elect,  and  the  deceit  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon;* 
a  remark  which  is  no  proof  of  that  want  of  intellect  whidi 
has  been  imputed  to  him,  bnt  which,  on  the  contrary,  shows 
that  he  had  compared  the  advantages  of  sovereignty  with  the 
inconveniences  and  dangers  that  attend  it,  and  had  reconciled 
lumself  to  that  destiny  which  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power 
to  resist. 

The  cautious  pontiff,  who  had  waited  only  to  observe  from 
what  quarter  the  wind  of  fortune  would  blow,  no  sooner 
found  that  the  French  monarch  had  defeated  the  Swiss,  and 
subjugated  the  state  of  Milan,  than  he  exerted  aU  the  means 
in  his  power  to  obtain  the  favour  and  secure  the  alliance  of 
Hie  conqueror.  Had  he  stood  in  need  of  an  apology  to  his 
allies  for  his  apparent  versatility,  he  might  have  found  it  in 
the  temporizing  negotiations  of  tiie  Swiss  before  the  engage- 
ment, and  their  speedy  desertion  after  it;  in  the  hesitating 
conduct  of  the  viceroy  Cardona,  and  the  total  inattention  of 
the  emperor  elect  to  the  interests  of  the  league;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  was  much  more  anxious  to  excuse  himself  to  the 
king  for  the  apparent  opposition  which  he  had  manifested  to 
his  views,  than  to  his  allies  for  his  dereliction  of  a  cause  which 
was  now  become  hopeless.  He  did  not,  however,  on  this 
emergency,  omit  the  usual  forms  of  exhorting  his  associates 
tojbear  their  misfortunes  with  constancy,  and  to  repair  them 
by  their  courage;  but  whilst  he  thus  endeavoured  to  support 
a  consistency  of  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  he  had 
already  engaged  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  unite  his  efforts  with 
those  of  his  envoy,  Lodovico  Canossa,  to  effect  an  alliance 
with  the  king.  In  truth,  the  situation  of  the  pope  was  such 
as  would  not  admit  of  longer  delay.  Already  the  king  had 
given  orders  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  Po,  for  proceed- 
ing to  the  attack  of  Parma  and  Piacenza;  and  although  a 
veneration  for  the  Roman  see  might  prevent  him  frcmi  attack- 
ii^  the  ecclesiastical  dominions,  this  sentiment  did  not  apply 
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to  the  state  of  Florence,  which  had  taken  a  decided  and  hostile 
part  against  his  anns.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  pope, 
the  king  was  not  averse  to  a  reconciliation,  which,  whilst  it 
relieved  him  from  those  spiritual  censures  that  had  occasioned 
such  anxiety  and  humiliation  to  his  predecessor,  might  be  of 
essential  service  to  him  in  securing  the  possession  of  his  newl j 
acquired  dominions.  A  n^otiation  was  accordingly  opened, 
when  it  was  proposed  that  the  pope  and  the  king  should 
mutually  assist  each  other  in  the  defence  of  their  respective 
dominions;  that  the  king  should  take  under  his  protection  the 
state  of  Florence  and  the  family  of  Medici,  particularly  Giu- 
liano,  the  brother,  and  Lorenzo,  the  nephew  of  the  pontiff, 
and  should  maintain  to  them  and  their  descendants  the  autho- 
rity which  they  enjoyed  in  the  Florentine  state.  In  return 
for  these  favours  it  was  proposed,  that  the  pope  should  sur- 
render to  the  king  the  cities  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  the  king 
promising,  in  return,  that  his  subjects  in  Milan  should  be 
obliged  to  purchase  their  salt  from  the  ecclesiastical  states. 
It  had  also  been  proposed  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  be 
authorized  to  inquire  and  determine  whether  the  Florentines 
had  infringed  their  treaty  with  Louis  XII.,  in  which  case  he 
should  impose  upon  them  such  penalty  as  he  might  think  rea- 
sonable, the  king  expressly  declaring  that  this  clause  was 
introduced  rather  to  satisfy  his  own  honour  than  for  any 
other  cause.  But  although  these  propositions  were  assented 
to  by  Canossa,  they  were  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the 
pope,  who  had  flattered  himself  with  the  expectation  of  re- 
taining the  states  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  and  would  gladly 
have  postponed  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  in  the  hopes  of 
hearing  the  determination  of  the  Helvetic  diet  assembled  at 
Zurich,  for  the  purpose  of  debating  on  the  expediency  of 
giving  fresh  succours  to  the  duke  of  Milan.  But  Canossa 
having  assured  the  pope  that  the  French  monarch  had  already 
made  preparations  for  attacking  the  papal  dominions  in  Lom- 
bardy  and  dispatching  a  body  of  troops  into  the  Tuscan  states, 
the  pope  had  no  alternative  but  to  conclude  the  treaty.  He 
did  not,  however,  ratify  it  without  some  modifications,  the 
principal  of  which  was,  that  the  Florentines  should  not  be 
subjected  to  any  penalty  or  inquiry  with  respect  to  their  pre- 
tended breach  of  faith  to  Louis  XII.  It  was  also  expressly 
agreed  that  the  king  should  not  protect  any  feudatory  or  sub- 
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ject  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  against  the  just  rights  of  the 
Roman  see,  a  stipulation  which,  although  expressed  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  in  such  vague  and  general  terms  as, 
perhaps,  not  to  be  fully  understood  by  the  king,  had  objects 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance  in  view,  which  a  short  time 
sufficiently  disclosed.*^ 

Francis  was  well  aware  that  the  pope  had  suffered  great 
mortification  in  being  deprived  of  the  territories  of  Parma 
and  Piacenza,  and  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  justify  himself 
for  the  part  which  he  had  acted,  by  alleging  that  they  were  a 
portion  of  the  states  of  Milan,  which  he  could  not,  consist- 
ently with  his  honour,  relinquish.  In  order,  however,  to 
reconcile  the  pope  to  this  sacrifice,  and  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  lasting  amity  between  them,  he  requested  to  be  admitted 
to  an  interview  with  him,  which,  on  the  part  of  Leo  X.,  was 
assented  to,  not  only  with  willingness  but  alacrity.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  on  this  occasion  the  pontiff  conceived  that  he 
might  be  enabled,  by  his  eloquence  and  personal  address,  to 
influence  the  young  sovereign  to  admit  of  some  relaxation  in 
the  severity  of  the  terms  agreed  on;  or,  at  least,  that  it  might 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  indemnifying  himself  for  his 
losses,  and  providing  for  the  establishment  of  his  family  in 
some  other  quarter.  He  did  not,  however,  think  it  prudent 
to  admit  the  king  into  either  Rome  or  Florence,  but  named 
for  that  purpose  the  city  of  Bologna,  where  he  promised  to 
meet  him  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be 
made  for  their  reception. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  Francis  I.,  the  Venetians 
began  to  entertain  hopes  that  they  should  be  enabled  to  re- 
cover their  continental  possessions,  of  which  they  had  been 
dispossessed  by  the  imperialists  and  the  Spaniards,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  league  of  Cambray.  They  therefore  dispatched 
to  the  king,  at  Milan,  an  embassy,  consisting  of  four  of  their 
most  respectable  citizens,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success, 
and  to  concur  with  him  in  such  measures  as  might  appear 
conducive  to  the  mutual  interests  of  himself  and  the  republic. 
The  ambassadors  were  accompanied  by  the  learned  Battista 
IB^gnazio,  who,  by  his  extraordinary  acquirements,  had  raised 
himself  from  a  humble  rank  to  great  consideration  among  his 

**  Du  Mont.  Corps  Diplomat,  it.  i.  214. 
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coimtrymen,  and  wIm\  upon  tiuB  oocasioii,  gaTO  an  additional 
proof  of  his  talents,  in  the  composition  of  a  Latin  pan^;jr^ 
on  Francis  L,  in  heroic  verse,  celebrating  his  arriral  in 
Italy,  and  his  victory  over  the  Swiss.  Tlds  poem  he  socm 
afterwards  published,  with  a  dedication  to  the  chancellor  da 
Prat,  and  the  king,  as  a  mark  of  his  approbation,  gave  tiie 
author  a  medallion  of  gold  with  his'own  portrait.^ 

Whilst  the  Venetians  were  tiius  soliciting  the  king,  and 
preparing  thdr  own  forces  for  the  recovery  of  th«r  conti- 
nental possessions,  the  sudden  death  of  their  diief  general, 
Bartolommeo  d'Alviano,  which  happened  at  Gheddi,  on  the 
first  day  of  October,  1515,  retarded  for  a  while  their  efforts 
and  dispirited  their  troops.^     During  twenty-five  days>  tJie 
Venetian  soldiers,  then  proceeding  to  the  attack  of  Breseia, 
carried  along  with  them,  in  great  pomp,  the  body  of  their 
favourite  commander,  determined  to  convey  it  to  Venice  for 
interment.     Nor  would  they  condescend  to  ask  a  passport 
from  Marc- Antonio  Colonna,  who  then  commanded  the  im- 
perial troops,  it  having  been  gallantly  observed  by  Teodoro 
Trivulzio,  son  of  the  marshal,  that  such  a  request  onght  not 
to  be  made  after  his  death,  for  a  man  who,  whilst  living,  had 
never  feared  his  enemies.*     His  remains  were,  accor^gly, 
interred  at  Venice,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  with  esEtraor- 
dinary  honours.     His  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  the 
celebrated  Andrea  Navagero,  then  very  young,  in  a  strain  of 
eloquence  which  may  be  considered  as  the  earnest  of  his 
future  celebrity.     J£  we  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Guiociardini, 
d'Alviano  was  rather  a  brave  soldier  than  a  skilful  general. 
He  was  not  only  frequently  defeated,  but  it  had  been  ob*> 
served,  that  whenever  he  held  the  chief  command  he  had 
never  obtained  the  victory.     Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  man  who,  by  his  activity,  courage,  and  perseverance, 
could  frustrate  the  efforts  of  such  a  powerful  alliance  as  had 
been  formed  against  the  Venetian  states,  had  no  slight  pre- 
tensions to  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  his  country.    In  the 
elegant  Latin  oration  of  Navagero,  which  yet  remains,*  are 
briefly  enumerated  the  principal  transactions  of  his  life;  and 
we  learn,  from  the  same  authority,  that  his  few  hours  of 
leisure  were  sedulously  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  literature, 

*  Ouicpiard.  xii. 
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in  which  he  bad  made  a  much  greater  profidencj  than  oouM 
bave  been  expected  from  a  person  devoted  to  the  ceaseless 
duties  of  a  miKtary  profession.^  Of  the  solidity  of  his  jndg^ 
ment,  a  sufficient  proof  may  be  found  in  the  early  potnmage 
vrhich  he  afforded  to  Grirolamo  Fracastoro,  who  was  destined  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  literary  ornaments  of  the  age,  and  wKo 
MfTBS  chiefly  indebted  to  this  celebrated  commander  for  tiiose 
opportunities  of  improvement  which  have  conferred  immor- 
tality on  his  name. 

Tbe  important  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  affiurs 
of  Italy  naturally  led  to  some  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  the 
pontiff  towards  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  particularly 
towards  Henry  VllL,  between  whom  and  Francis  I.  a  degree 
of  emulation  had  arisen  which  was  already  sufficiently  appa- 
rent. On  the  death  of  cardinal  Bambridge,  Wolsey  had  sue* 
ceeded  him  as  archbishop  of  York ;  but  this  preferment^ 
although  it  increased  tbe  revenues,  did  not  gratify  the 
ambition  of  this  aspiring  ecclesiastic,  who  had  flattered  him- 
self with  the  bope  of  obtaining  also  the  hat  of  a  cardinal  lately 
worn  by  his  predecessor.  £i  solidting  from  the*pope  this 
distinguished  favour,  Wolsey  had  relied  on  the  assistance  of 
Adrian  de  Cometo,  bishop  of  Bath  and  cardinal  of  S.  Crisogono, 
tbe  pope's  collector  in  England,  under  whom,  as  the  cardinal 
resided  at  Bome,  Polidoro  Virgilio  acted  as  sub-collector.*^ 
The  cardinal  was  either  tmable  or  unwilling  to  render  the 
service  expected;  and  such  was  the  resentment  of  Wolsey,^ 
wbo  conceived  that  he  bad  been  betrayed  by  him,  that,  under 
some  trivial  pretext,  he  seized  upon  his  deputy,  Polidoro,  and 
committed  him  to  the  tower.*  This  violent  measure  had 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  representations  from  the  court  of 
Rome;  but  although  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  and  the 
p<^e  himself  had  written  to  the  king,  requesting  the  liberation 
of  their  agent,  be  still  remained  in  confinement.  The  appa- 
rent disrespect  thus  manifested  by  the  English  monarch  to  the 
holy  see  had  induced  the  pontiff  to  listen  to  the  representations 
of  Francis  L,  who  was  extremely  earnest  to  obtain  the  restora- 
tion of  Louis  Guillard,  ex-bishc^  of  Toumay,  to  that  ikk 
benefice,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  intrusion  of 
Wolsey.  Whilst  the  pope  was  yet  hesitating,  not,  perhaps,  as 

»  Lord  Herbert's  Life  of  Heory  YIIL  (London,  1740)  51. 
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to  the  rights  of  the  respective  daimantfl,  but  as  to  which  of 
the  rival  sovereigns  it  would  be  most  expedient  to  attach  to 
his  interests,  the  success  of  the  French  anns  effected  a  speedj 
decision,  and  Leo  immediately  granted  a  papal  bull  for  re* 
storing  Guillard  to  his  benefice,  and  even  authorizing  him  to 
make  use  of  the  secular  arm  for  obtaining  possession.  It  may 
well  be  conceived  that  this  measure  gave  great  offence  not 
only  to  Wolsey,  but  to  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  lately  incurred 
an  immense  expense  in  fortifying  the  city  of  Toumay;  and 
wann  remonstrances  were  made  upon  it  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  business  was  referred  to  the 
decision  of  two  cardinals,  who  showed  no  great  disposition  to 
bring  it  to  a  speedy  termination.  lu  the  meantime,  Francis^ 
who  was  well  apprized  where  the  chief  difficulty  lay,  conceived 
that  if  he  could  obtain  for  Wolsey  an  equivalent  for  the  loss 
of  his  bishopric,  he  should  find  no  further  obstacles  from  that 
quarter.  He  therefore  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  should 
promote  his  interests  at  Home  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.* 
In  the  weighty  discussions  now  depending  between  Francis 
And  the  pontiff,  the  appointment  of  a  cardinal  was  an  object 
of  small  comparative  importance.  The  promotion  of  Wolsey 
to  that  dignity  was  determined  on,  of  which  Francis  took  care 
to  send  Wolsey  the  first  intelligence  ;t  and  at  a  consistory  held 
for  that  purpose,  on  the  tenth  day  of  September,  1515,  he  was 
the  sole  person  raised  to  that  high  rank,  his  title  being  that  of 
S,  CecUia  trans  Tiberim,  About  the  same  time,  the  pope's 
agent  in  England  was  liberated  from  his  confinement;  but 
Wolsey,  having  obtained  his  object,  still  refused  to  relinquish 
his  claims  to  the  bishopric  of  Tournay;  and  is  supposed  to 
have  stimulated  his  sovereign  to  a  new  quarrel  with  Francis, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  himself  a  pretext  for  retaining  the 
emoluments  of  his  see. 

The  arrangements  for  the  intended  interview  between 
lico  X,  and  Francis  I.  at  Bologna  being  now  completed,  Leo 
<;ommunicated  his  intention  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  some 
of  whom  ventured  to  insinuate  that  it  would  be  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  the  pontiff  to  receive  the  king  in  any  oth^r 
place  than  Rome.  Without  regarding  their  suggestions,  he 
directed  the  cardinals  to  meet  together  at  Viterbo  on  the  ap- 

♦  Lord  Herbert's  life  of  Henry  VIII.  51.  t  Ibid. 
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proacbing  festival  of  All  Souls;  and  to  the  absent  cardinals 
he  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  same  effect.  On  his 
quitting  the  citj,  with  the  intention  of  paying  a  visit  to 
Florence  before  he  proceeded  to  Bologna,  he  entrusted  the 
ehief  authority  to  the  cardinal  Soderini,  brother  of  the  late 
gonfaloniere,  as  his  legate;  not  on  account  of  his  own  attach- 
ment to  him,  but,  as  it  was  supposed,  because  he  was  appre- 
hensive that  if  the  cardinal  accompanied  him  to  Florence,  his 
presence  might  remind  the  citizens  of  their  former  liberties. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  pontiff  to  have  proceeded  from 
Kome  to  Siena,  but  the  number  of  his  followers,  consisting  of 
twenty  cardinals  with  their  attendants,  and  an  immense  train 
of  prelates  and  ofSlcers  of  the  court,  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of 
that  place,  who  sent  a  deputation  to  him  whilst  yet  on  the 
road,  to  apprize  him,  that  in  the  scarcity  of  provisions  under 
which  they  laboured,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
provide  for  such  a  multitude.  He  therefore  changed  hia 
route,  and  proceeded  towards  Cortona,  where  he  was  magni- 
ficently entertained  for  three  days,  in  the  house  of  Giulio 
Passerini,  one  of  the  nobles  attendant  on  his  court,  and  gave 
audience  to  six  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Florence,  who 
were  deputed  to  meet  and  to  pay  him  homage  in  the  names  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  On  leaving  Cortona,  he  passed  through 
Arezzo,  and  arrived  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  November 
in  the  vicinity  of  Florence,  where  he  took  up  his  residence 
for  a  few  days  At  Marignolle,  the  villa  of  Jacopo  Gianfiliazzi, 
until  the  preparations  making  for  his  reception  within  the  city 
could  be  completed.  These  preparations  were  much  impeded 
by  a  long  continuance  of  rainy  weatlier,  but  the  inclemency 
of  the  season  did  not  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  displaying 
their  usual  magnificence  and  invention;  and  the  exhibitions 
upon  this  occasion  employed  the  talents  of  the  first  professors, 
in  a  city  which  was  the  centre  of  the  arts,  and  at  a  period 
when  they  had  attained  their  highest  excellence.*^^ 

At  the  approach  of  the  pontiff  the  gates  and  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  city  were  thrown  down,^^  and  the  exultation  of 
the  populace  was  unbounded,  whilst  his  presence  reminded 
them,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  honour  which  his  high  rank 
conferred  on  them  and  of  the  happiness  which  they  had  en* 

.   *  Combij,  Hist.  Flor.  ap  Moreni.  , 
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joyed  under  the  mild  snd  paternal  authority  of  hia  anoestora. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  city  was  erected  a  triumphal  arch, 
richly  decorated  with  historical  sculpture,  the  workmanship 
of  Jacopo  di  Sandro  and  Baedo  da  Montelupo.  Another 
arch  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Felice  was  completed  hy  Giuliam 
del  Tasso;  in  which  was  placed  the  statue  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  the  father  of  the  pontiff,  with  a  motto  pathe* 
tically  appropriate,  although,  perhaps,  prc^anely  applied;* 
at  the  sight  of  which  the  pope  appeared  to  he  deeply  afiected. 
The  same  artist  also  exhibited  at  the  S.  Trhiita,  a  bust  of 
Romulus  and  several  beautiful  statues,  and?  erected  in  the 
Mercato  nuovo  a  column  resembling  that  of  Trajan  at  Bome. 
Antonio  da  S.  Galio  built  in  the  Piazza  de'  Signori  an 
octangalar  temple,  and  Baccio  Bandinelli  placed  in  the 
Loggie  a  colossal  figure  of  Hercules.  Between  the  monastery 
and  the  palace  a  triumphal  arch  was  erected  hf  Eraneaaoo 
Oranacci  and  Aristotile  da  S.  GaUo;  and  another  in  the 
quarter  of  the  Bischeri,  by  Rosso  Road,  with  great  varie^ 
of  ornaments  and  figures,  and  with  appropriate  inscriptioBa 
in  honour  of  the  pontiff.f  But  the  work  which  was  chieiy 
admired  was  the  front  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore^ 
which  was  covered  with  a  temporary  fa9ade,  from  the  des^n 
of  Jacopo  Sansovino,  who  decorated  it  with  statues  and 
Sassi  riUevi;  in  addition  to  which  tibe  pencil  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto  enriched  it  with  historical  subjects  in  <tkiaro-»euro^ 
executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  most  strikii^ 
effect ;  a  mode  of  ornament,  the  invaition  of  which  is 
attributed  by  Yasari  to  Lorenzo,  father  of  the  pontifi^  and 
which  was  highly  commended  by  Leo  X.,  who  d^lared  that 
the  structure  could  not  have  appeared  more  beautiful  if  the 
'whole  had  been  built  of  marble.^  Maay  other  works  of 
art  are  commemorated  by  contemporary  fnijim,  some  of 
which  were  executed  from  the  designs  of  Bac<a4^  Si|ag<Mnelli, 
and  were  displayed  in  such  profusion  as  almost  to  fiH  ?lhie 
streets  through  which  the  pontiff  had  to  pass. 

The  ca*emonial  order  of  the  procession  was  arranged  with 
great  attention  by  Paris  de  Grassis,^  from  the  inferior  ranks 
of  valets,  heralds,  and  horsemen,  to  the  great  ofi&eera  of 
the  pope's  household^  nobles,  ambassadors,  «id  independent 

*  »*  Hie  est  filiuB  mens  dilectus.** 
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princes  of  Italian  states.  In  this  task  be  foand,  howerer, 
no  small  difficnltj;  for  as  there  were  three  ambassadors  from 
France,  and  onlj  one  ^m  ^pain,  the  Spanish  envoy  insisted 
on  being  placed  next  to  the  first  of  the  French  envoysy  so  that 
the  other  two  should  follow  him.  To  this  the  French  envoys 
positively  objected,  alleging,  that  on  a  former  occasion,  when 
4here  were  three  Spanish  ambassadors  and  one  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  English  envoy  claimed  the  privil^e  of  fdlow* 
ing  after  the  first  of  the  Spaniards,  they  refused  to  allow 
th^selves  to  be  separated,  and  insisting  that  the  same  rule 
should  be  applied  to  them  which  they  had  applied  to  others; 
whereupon  the  Spaniard  quitted  the  procession  in  disgust. 
To  the  ambassadors  succeeded  the  magistrates  of  Florence, 
<m  foot,  the  guards  of  the  pope,  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  with 
fifty  followers.  The  host  was  borne  by  the  clerk  of  the 
pc^al  diapel,  preceded  by  tapers,  and  placed  under  a  canopy 
supported  by  canons  of  the  church.  Next  appeared  the 
cardinals,  according  to  their  distinctions  of  deacons,  priests, 
and  bifthops,  who  were  succeeded  by  one  hundred  young 
men  of  ndl}le  femilies,  superbly  and  uniformly  dressed.  The 
master  of  the  papal  cer^nonies,  Paris  de  Grassis,  bishop  of 
Pesaro,  witii  his  assistants,  immediately  preceded  the  pope, 
who  appeared  under  a  canopy,  which  was  carried  by  the  gon- 
faloniere  and  chief  magistrates  of  Florence,  and  f(^owed  by 
the  chambwlains,  physicians,  secretaries,  and  other  officers, 
of  the  p(^'s  househoM.  Among  these  was  his  treasurer, 
who  during  theur  progress  distributed  money  among  the 
-crowd;  for  which  purpose  the  pope  had  appropriated  a  sum 
of  three  thousand  ducats.  A  long  train  of  prelates  and 
ecdesiastics  followed,  and  the  horse-guards  of  the  pope 
brought  up  the  rear.  In  this  maimer  itke  procesaon  passed 
towards  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  the  pope  fre** 
<|uently  stopping  to  observe  the  inscriptions  and  trophies 
which  appeared  in  his  way.  On  his  arrival  at  the  church, 
be  found  an  elevated  path  prepared,  oa  which  he  proceeded, 
vrith  a  few  attendants,  from  the  entrance  to  the  high  altar, 
whilst  the  rest  of  his  followers  remained  in  tiie  church 
below.  Here  he  continued  in  prayer  a  longer  time  than 
usual;  after  which  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  as  arch- 
bishop of  Florence,  chanted  the  service  and  recited  the 
oration.     Tbae  pope  then  gave  his  beatediction  and  plenary 
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indulgence  to  all  present,  after  which  he  retired  to  relax 
from  Ills  fatigues,  in  the  adjacent  monastery  of  S.  Maria 
Novella,  whilst  the  evening  was  passed  hy  the  populace  in 
joyful  acclamations.  The  repose  of  the  night  was  disturbed 
by  the  firing  of  cannon,  which  the  prudent  master  of  the 
ceremonies  had  strictly  prohibited  during  the  day,  lest  the 
horses  of  the  secular  attendants,  and  the  terrified  mules  of 
the  ecclesiastics  should  throw  their  riders  on  the  pavement. 

On  the  following  day  the  pope  visited  the  church  of  the 
Annunciata,  where  having  some  doubts  whether  he  should 
unveil  the  celebrated  image  of  the  Virgin,  he  consulted  the 
cardinals  present  on  this  important  question,  by  whose 
advice  the  veil  was  drawn  aside  at  three  short  intervals. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  take  up  his  residence  at  his  paternal 
mansion,  where  he  found  his  brother  Giuliano  confined  to 
his  bed,  by  a  tedious  and  hopeless  complaint.  The  third 
day  after  his  arrival,  being  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent, 
was  devoted  to  the  performance  of  divine  service  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Medici  family,  dedicated  to  S.  Lorenzo.  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  Leo  X.  turned  to  the  spot 
where  the  remains  of  his  father  were  deposited,  and  whilst 
he  prostrated  himself  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  he  was 
observed  by  his  attendants  to  shed  tears. *'*^ 

On  the  evening  of  the  last  mentioned  day,  the  pontifiT 
quitted  the  city  of  Florence  and  proceeded  to  Bologna, 
where  he  met  with  a  very  different  reception  from  that  witli 
which  he  had  been  honoured  in  his  native  plac'e.  The 
inhabitants,  still  attached  to  their  banished  chiefs  of  the 
family  of  Bentivogli,  and  mindful  of  the  severities  exercised 
upon  them  by  Julius  IL,  received  the  pope  in  sullen  silence; 
except  when  the  sound  of  Serra,  Serra^f  resounded  in  his 
ears,  as  he  passed  in  procession  through  the  streets.  This 
circumstance  gave  great  offence  to  many  of  the  cardinals, 
who  thought  that  the  pontiff  should  have  manifested  his  dis* 
pleasure  on  such  an  occasion.  Leo,  however,  judged  much 
better  than  his  attendants,  and  availed  himself  of  this 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  moderation  and  forbearance; 
qualities  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  and  which  in  general 

♦  Fabr.  in  Vita  Leon.  X.  95. 

f  A  saw,  tUe  impresa,  or  arms,  of  tHe  Bentivogli. 
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not  only  disarm  resentment,  but  often  convert  an  unjust  or 
mistaken  adversary  into  a  faithful  friend. 

Three  days  afterwards,  Francis  I.,  who  had  been  accom- 
panied from  Parma  by  four  prelates,  sent  for  that  purpose  by 
the  pope,  was  received  on  the  confines  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state  by  the  cardinals  de'  Medici  and  Flisco,  and  conducted 
to  Bologna,  where  all  the  members  of  the  sacred  college  pro- 
ceeded to  meet  him  beyond  the  gate  of  S.  Felice.*  After 
they  had  waited  there  a  short  time,  the  king  made  his  appear- 
ance between  tho  two  pontifical  legates,  and  was  welcomed  by 
a  short  address  in  Latin  from  the  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia, 
who  remained  uncovered  whilst  he  delivered  it,  as  did  also  the 
other  cardinals.  To  this  the  king,  who  was  also  uncovered, 
replied  in  French,  assuring  them  that  he  considered  himself  as 
the  son  of  his  holiness,  that  he  was  thoroughly  devotett  to  the 
apostolic  see,  and  desirous  of  rendering  every  service  in  his 
power  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  as  being  his  fathers  and  his 
brethren.  Having  addressed  himself  particularly  to  ev^ry 
one  of  the  cardinals,  they  then  approached  him  in  succession, 
and  gave  him  a  fraternal  kiss  ;  the  master  of  the  pontifical 
ceremonies  at  the  same  time  informing  him  of  the  name  and 
quality  of  each  cardinal  as  he  approached.  After  this  exhi- 
bition they  proceeded  together  towards  the  city,  the  king 
being  placed  between  the  cardinals  Sansevcrino  and  Este  ; 
but  the  attendants  of  the  monarch  disregarded  the  admonitions 
of  the  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of 
the  day,  and  followed  in  a  disorderly  and  tumultuous  manner. 
He  was  thus  conducted  to  the  apartments  provided  for  him  in 
the  palace,  where  four  cardinals  remained  as  his  companions, 
and  dined  with  him  at  the  same  table.  The  pope,  having  in 
the  meantime  been  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  garments  and 
seated  in  full  consistory,  expected  the  approach  of  the  king, 
who  was  introduced  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  between 
two  cardinals,  attended  by  six  prelates,  and  followed  by  such 
an  immense  multitude  as  well  of  the  populace  as  of  French 
and  Romans,  that  great  apprehensions  were  entertained  for 
the  safety  of  the  building.  The  king  was  himself  upwards  of 
half  an  hour  in  making  his  way  through  the  crowd  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  he  seems,  however,  to  have  borne  with  great 

*  The  particulars  of  this  interview  are  related  by  Paris  de  Grassis. 
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good  hamour.  Arriving  at  leogth  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope,  he  made  his  due  genufiexions,  and  having  complied  with 
the  humiliating  ceremony  of  kissing  the  foot  and  the  hand  of 
his  holiness,  was  next  allowed  the  more  familiar  honour  of 
kissing  his  cheek.  The  king  then  expressed,  in  a  few  words 
in  his  native  language,  his  great  satisfaction  in  having  heen 
allowed  a  personal  interview  with  the  supreme  pontiff,  the 
vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth;  professing  himself  desirous  of 
obeying  all  his  commands,  as  his  dutiful  son  and  servant.  The 
pope  replied,  in  Latin,  with  great  gravity  and  propriety, 
attributing  so  happy  and  satisfactory  an  event  entirely  to  lie 
goodness  of  God.  Francis  then  took  a  seat  provided  for  him 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  pope,  whilst  his  chancellor  delivered 
a  Latin  oration,  in  which,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  he 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  see,  and  commended 
the  fidelity  of  the  French  monarchs  and  particularly  that  of 
his  sovereign,  Francis  L,  to  the  church.  At  the  same  time  the 
king  would  have  uncovered  his  head,  but  the  pope  prevented 
him.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  harangue,  Francis  bowed,  in 
token  of  his  assent,  when  the  pope  again  addressed  him  in  a 
few  words,  commending  his  dutiful  fidelity.  Such  of  the 
French  nobility  and  attendants  as  could  force  their  way 
through  the  crowd  were  then  admitted  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the 
pontiff,  but  the  dukes  of  Bourbon  and  of  Orleans,  with  mon- 
seigneur  de  Vallebrune,  were  the  only  persons  who  were 
allowed  to  kiss  his  hand  and  face.  This  ceremony  being  per- 
formed, the  pope  led  the  king  into  a  chamber  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  principal  street  of  the  city;  where 
having  lefk  him  for  a  short  time,  he  hastened  to  remove  the 
incumbrance  of  his  pontifical  robes,  and  on  his  return 
entered  with  him  into  familiar  conversation.  On  this 
occasion,  the  vigilant  master  of  the  ceremonies  cautioned  his 
holiness  against  touching  his  cap  in  token  of  respect  to  the 
monarch,  whilst  they  were  seen  together  by  the  populace  ;  a 
mark  of  attention  which  it  seems  Alexander  VI.  had 
imprudently  shown  to  Charles  VIII.,  on  their  interview; 
this  ecclesiastical  Polonius  contending  that  it  did  not  become 
the  vicar  of  Christ  to  exhibit  any  reverence  towards  a 
sovereign,  even  if  he  were  the  emperor  himself. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  two  potentates  in  Bologna, 
they  resided  together  in  the  palace  of  the  city,  and  had  fre- 
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quent  conferences  on  the  important  subjects  which  had  been 
the  occauon  of  their  interview.  The  endeavonrs  of  the  king 
were  exerted  to  prevail  npon  the  pope  to  unite  his  arms  with 
those  of  France,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from 
Italj;  but  as  these  efforts,  if  successful,  would  have  enabled 
Francis  to  hare  seized  upon  the  crown  of  Ni^iles,  and  given 
him  a  preponderating  authority  in  Italj,  the  pope^  without  a 
direct  opposition,  affected  to  posl^ne  the  measure ;  alleging 
that  he  could  not  in  so  ostensible  a  manner  infringe  the  treaty 
irfaich  then  subsisted  between  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  him- 
self, aud  of  which  sixteen  months  were  jet  unexpired.*  With 
no  greater  effect  did  the  king  ^nploj  his  efforts  to  prevail  on 
the  pope  to  surrender  the  cities  of  Modena  and  Reggie  to  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  or  to  moderate  his  resentment,  and  relinquish 
hia  designs  against  the  duke  of  Urbino.  To  the  former  he 
refused  to  assent,  unless  he  was  repaid  the  money  which  he 
had  advanced  to  the  emperor,  on  being  invested  with  the 
sovereignty  of  Modena ;  and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  he 
contended  that  the  duke  of  Urbino  had  forfeited  his  dominions, 
irhich  he  held  as  a  vassal  of  the  church,  by  not  joining  his 
arms,  when  required,  with  those  of  the  pope,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lorenzo  de'  Medid.^  But  although  the  pope 
firmly  resisted  every  proposition  which  tended  to  the  further 
abridgment  of  his  power,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  attention 
to  his  royal  guest,  whom  he  entertained  with  the  utmost  splen- 
dour and  magnificence.  He  also  bestowed  on  him,  as  a  mark 
of  his  esteem,  a  cross  ornamented  with  jewels,  estimated  at 
fifikeen  thousand  ducats,  and  presented  to  the  beautiful  and 
accomplished  Maria  Gaudin  a  diamond  of  immense  value, 
which  has  since  been  called  the  Graudin  diamond*!  The 
numerous  attendants  of  the  king  were  also  treated  with 
particular  honour  and  respect :  the  pontiff  being  no  less 
desirous  of  obliterating  in  the  minds  of  the  French  people  the 
animosities  which  had  been  excited  by  the  violence  of  Julius 
U.,  than  of  impressing  them  with  an  exalted  idea  of  the 
resources  and  grandeur  of  the  Boman  see.  Nor  is  it  impro- 
bable that  the  genial  warmth  of  pontifical  kindness  found  its 
way  into  those  bosoms  which  the  frowns  of  his  predecessor 
had  hardened  into  animosity  and  resistance.     In  the  midst  of 

♦  JoTii,  in  Vita  Leon.  X.  iii. 

t  Amelot,  Mem.  Hiat.  ap.  Fabron.  Leon.  X.  not.  42. 
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a  solemn  interview,  one  of  the  French  nobles,  apparently 
affected  by  a  sentiment  of  contrition  for  the  part  which  he  had 
acted  in  opposition  to  the  holy  see,  called  out  aloud  in  French, 
that  he  wished  to  make  his  confession  to  his  holiness,  and, 
that  as  he  could  not  be  admitted  to  do  it  in  private,  he  would 
in  public  acknowledge  that  he  had  fought  against  Julius  H. 
with  the  utmost  resentment,  and  had  paid  no  regard  to 
his  spiritual  censures.  To  this  the  king  added,  that  he  had 
himself  been  guilty  of  a  similar  o&nce.  Many  others 
of  the  French  nobility  made  the  same  acknowledgment, 
and  requested  forgiveness  from  the  pope  ;  whereupon  Leo 
stretching  out  his  hands,  gave  them  his  absolution  and  pon- 
tifical benediction.  The  king  then  turning  to  the  pope, 
said,  "  Holy  father,  you  must  not  be  surprised  that  we  were 
such  enemies  to  Julius  II.,  because  he  was  always  the 
greatest  enemy  to  us  ;  insomuch,  that  in  our  times  we  have 
not  met  with  a  more  formidable  adversary.  For  he  was  in 
fact  a  most  excellent  commander,  and  would  have  made  a 
much  better  general  of  an  army  than  a  Roman  pontiff."*^^ 

In  addition  to  these  proofs  of  liberality  and  good  will  on 
the  part  of  the  pontiff,  an  opportunity  also  occurred  of  render- 
ing the  monarch  a  much  more  important  service,  in  a  matter 
which  he  had  greatly  at  heart.  For  several  centuries  the 
French  clergy  had  claimed,  and  frequently  exercised,  an  ex- 
emption in  particular  cases  from  that  general  control  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  which  was  assumed  by  the  holy  see ;  an 
exemption  which  is  the  foundation  of  what  have  been  called 
the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church.  Pretensions  of  this  nature 
are  on  record  as  early  as  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  and  are  pro- 
bably of  still  greater  antiquity;  but  in  the  year  1438,  the 
council  of  Basil,  then  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  Eugenius 
IV.,  who  had  assembled  another  council  at  Florence,  formed 
several  canons  for  the  future  regulation  of  the  church,  which 
greatly  restricted  the  power  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  and 
abolished  many  of  the  most  glaring  abuses  in  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  In  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  these  canons 
by  Eugenius,  the  council  passed  a  decree,  deposing  him  from 
his  pontifical  dignity;  but  Eugenius  triumphed  over  his 
opponents,  and  these  regulations  were  not  confirmed  by  tlie 

*  Tias  anecdote  is  rel<ited  on  the  authority  of  P.  de  Grassis. 
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head  of  the  church;  notwithstanding  which,  they  were  ap- 
proved by  Charles  VII.,  who  expressly  recommended  thetia 
to  the  adoption  of  the  assembly  of  divines  then  met  at  Bourges, 
under  the  title  of  the  pragmatic  council.*^  By  this  assembly, 
these  regulations  were  admitted  as  the  general  rules  of 
ecclesiastical  disdpHne  in  France,  and  .its  decision  has  been 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  pragnuUic  sanction.  Not- 
withstanding the  attempts  of  succeeding  pontiffs  to  abrogate 
these  canons,  as  impious  and  heretical,  they  were  firmly  ad- 
hered to  by  the  French  clergy  and  people,  as  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  and  repose  of  the  kingdom.  Nor  had 
the  sovereigns  of  France  been  less  attached  to  a  system  which 
freed  them  in  a  great  measure  from  the  influence  of  the 
Romish  see,  submitted  the  nomination  of  benefices  to  the  ap- 
probation of  the  king,  prohibited  the  payment  oi  annates  and 
other  exorbitant  claims  of  the  Roman  court,  and  abolished 
the  scandalous  custom  of  selling  ecclesiastical  dignities,  which 
was  practised  not  only  as  they  became  vacant,  but  during  the 
life  of  the  possessor,  as  a  reversionary  interest.  Hence,  not- 
withstanding the  authority  of  the  advocates  of  the  Romish 
see,  who  have  asserted  or  insinuated  that  these  canons  ^ere 
abrogated  by  succeeding  monarchs,  and  in  particular  by  Louis 
XL  and  Louis  XIL,  the  claims  of  the  French  clergy  under 
the  pragmatic  sanction  were  still  considered  as  in  full  force.^ 
In  agitating  this  important  question,  the  object  of  Francis 
was  not  only  to  obtain  a  formal  concession  of  the  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  the  monarchs  of  France  in  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  but  to  transfer  to  the  crown  some  of 
those  privileges  which  had  been  claimed  and  exercised  by  the 
French  clergy,  and  to  vest  in  the  king  a  right  to  those  pre- 
sentations to  ecclesiastical  benefices  which  had  heretofore 
been  claimed  by  the  Roman  see.  On  the  other  hand,  Leo 
was  not  less  desirous  to  accomplish  an  object  which  had 
frustrated  the  efforts  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  abolish  a  code 
of  laws  which  had  been  so  long  regarded  as  the  opprobrium 
of  the  church ;  and  although  the  pretensions  of  the  Idng  went 
beyond  the  claims  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  yet,  as  the 
destruction  of  that  system  would  overturn  the  independence 
of  the  French  clergy,  and  as  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  were 

*  S.  S.  Concilia,  xii.  U30.    Ed.  Labbei  et  Cossartii.  (Pai*.  3672.) 
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to  be  ezereiBed  under  the  express  sanctioii  of  the  holj  i 
and  not  in  direct  opposition  to  its  authority,  as  had  thereto* 
fore  been  done,  the  pontiff  wiUinglj  tistened  to  the  r^re- 
sentations  made  to  him  b  j  the  king  on  this  head,  and  tbe 
discussion  was  soon  terminated  to  their  mutoal  satisfaction. 
In  was,  in  consequence,  agreed  that  the  pragmatic  sanetifMi 
diould  be  abolished  in  express  terms,  both  by  the  pope  and 
tiie  king,  but  that  its  chief  provisions  and  immunities  should 
be  revived  and  extended  by  a  contemporary  act,  which  should 
invest  the  king  with  greater  power  in  the  ecclesiastical  oon* 
cems  of  the  kingdom  than  he  had  before  enjoyed.  Henoe 
arose  the  celebrated  Goncardaty  by  which  the  nomination  to 
all  ecclesiastical  benefices  within  the  French  dominions  was 
expressly  granted  to  the  king,  with  a  reservs^on  d  tbm 
annates  to  the  Roman  see ;  besides  which,  the  right  of 
deciding  aU  controversies  respecting  the  affiurs  of  the  churdiy 
excepting  in  some  particular  instances,  was  conceded  to  the 
judicature  of  the  sovereign,  without  appeal.*^  Both  the 
king  and  the  pope  have  been  accused,  on  this  occasion,  <^ 
having  mutually  bought  and  sold  the  rights  of  the  church, 
and  betrayed  the  interests  of  that  religion  which  it  was  their 
duty  to  have  protected.  That  their  conduct  excited  the 
warmest  indignation  of  the  French  clergy,  iq>pears  by  the 
bold  appeal  of  the  university  of  Paris,  in  which  the  proceed* 
ings  of  the  council  of  Basil,  in  oppoeiticm  to  Eugenius  lY.,  are 
openly  defended,  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  churdi  courageously 
asserted,  and  the  character  of  Leo  X.  impeached  with  great 
freedom.  Even  the  laity  were  jealous  of  the  authority  which 
the  king  had  thus  unexpectedly  obtained;  conceiving  that  bj 
this  union  of  the  spiritual  ai^  temporal  power  in  his  own 
person,  he  would  find  it  an  easy  task  to  eradicate  the  few  re^ 
maining  germs  of  liberty  which  had  escaped  the  destructive 
vigilance  of  Louis  XL,  and  which,  under  the  milder  govom- 
ment  of  his  successors,  had  begun  to  put  forth  no  unpromiB* 
ing  shoots.^* 

After  these  important  arrangements,  the  king  returned  from 
Bologna  to  Milan,  and  soon  afterwards  repassed  the  Alps,  to 
prepare  for  new  contests,  with  which  he  was  threatened  by 

*  Hist.  S.  Lateran.  Concil.  184.  S.  S.  Concilia  Labbei  et  Oossartii,  xir. 
288.    Dniuoiit,  Corps  Diplomat.  It.  i.  226. 
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Hie  emperor  elect  and  tbe  kings  o£  England  and  Aragon. 
The  pope^  after  having,  by  the  desire  of  tiie  king,  conferred 
on  Adrian  Boissi  the  hat  of  a  cardinal,  quitted  a  place  where 
he  had  been  treated  with  disrespectful  oddness,  and,  accom- 
panied by  twelre  cardinals,  repaired  to  Florence,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  twenty^second  day  oi  December,  1515.  Being 
now  freed  for  awhile  from  the  cares  of  state,  he  had  here  aa 
oi^portunity  of  indulging  his  natural  diqmition  in  ^lendid 
representations  and  acts  of  munificence  towards  his  fellow* 
citizeiifl.  The  day  of  the  Nativity  was  celebrated  in  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  with  unusual  exultation;  and 
(m  the  first  of  the  new  year  he  presented  to  the  gonfaloniere^ 
Pietro  Ridolfi,  who  then  resigned  his  authority  to  his  soe-^ 
oessfMT,  a  cap  of  state  and  a  sword,  which  had  been  previously 
sanctioDed  by  the  apostolic  benediction.  On  the  same  day,  he 
also  assembled  in  the  cathedral  the  archdeacon  and  cancHots  of 
Florence,  and  being  himself  seated  in  state,  in  the  midst  of 
his  cardinals  and  prelates,  he  gave  to  the  chapter,  the  mem* 
hers  of  which  were  then  prostrate  before  him,  a  mitre  oma* 
mented  with  jewels  of  the  estimated  value  of  ten  thousand 
ducats.*  At  the  same  time,  as  a  proof  of  the  afiection  wMch 
he  bore  to  the  church,  of  whidi  he  had  himself  from  hia 
infiuicy  been  a  canon,  he  enlarged  the  incomes  of  the  ecdesi* 
astics  attached  to  it,  and  directed  that  the  canons  should 
rank  as  prothonotaries  of  the  holy  see,  and  should  wear  the 
habit  of  such  dignity  on  all  public  oocasionfl.^^ 

Having  thus  distributed  his  bounty,  and  left  to  seven 
altars  in  the  principal  church  the  less  expensive  favour  of  his 
pontifical  indulgence,  Leo  returned  to  Rome.  The  first  ob- 
jeet  that  required  his  attention  was  the  state  of  Siena ;  where 
the  inability  of  Boi^hese  Petrued,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  years  had  succeeded  to  the  government,  on  the  death  of 
his  father  Pandolfo,  was  so  apparent  as  to  give  just  cause  for 
dissatisfaction  among  the  inhabitants.  This  circumstance 
induced  his  cousin,  Rafiaello  Petrucci,  then  bishop  of  Grosseto 
and  keeper  of  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo^  to  aspire  to  the  chief 
dignity,  to  which  he  was  also  encouraged  by  Leo;  who,  in 
consideration  of  his  long  attachment  and  services,  and  with 
the  view  of  placing  in  so  important  a  station  a  person  attached 

*  Ammirato,  Hist.  Flor.  ziix.     ^ 
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to  his  own  interests,  furnished  him  with  two  hundred  lano^ 
and  two  thousand  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Vitello 
Vitelli,  with  which  the  bishop  proceeded  towards  Siena.*^  The 
rumours  of  these  hostile  preparations  haying  reached  the 
•eitj,  Borghese  assembled  the  chief  inhabitants,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interesting  them  in  his  favour  and  preparing  for  their 
defence;  but  the  indications  of  displeasure  and  animositj 
which  he  there  perceived  induced  him  to  relinquish  all  hopes 
of  maintaining  his  authority.  He  therefore  privatelj  effected 
his  escape  from  the  city,  and  fled  towards  Naples,  accompanied 
hj  Fabio,  his  younger  brother  ;  but  leaving  behind  him  his 
wife,  his  child,  his  friends,  and  his  fortunes,  to  the  mercy  or 
the  resentment  of  his  adversaries.* 

The  satisfaction  which  the  pontiff  had  experienced  in  the 
4success  of  his  measures  was,  however,  speedily  interrupted  by 
domestic  calamities  and  personal  dangers.  In  the  month  of 
March,  1516,  he  received  information  of  the  loss  of  his 
brother  Giuliano,  who  died  at  Florence,  on  the  seventeenth  day 
of  that  month,  after  having  supported  his  indisposition  with 
great  patience  and  resignation.  His  death  was  a  subject  of 
real  regret  to  the  citizens  of  Florence,  who  had  the  fullest 
confidence  in  his  sincerity  and  good  intentions,  which  they 
contrasted  with  the  qualities  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  in  a 
manner  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  popularity  of  the 
latter.  His  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great  magnifi- 
cence ;  but  the  noble  monument  erected  to  his  memory  by 
Michael- Agnolo,  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  may 
be  considered  as  a  far  more  durable  memorial  of  his  fame.^ 

A  few  days  after  he  had  received  intelligence  of  this  event, 
Leo  retired  to  Civita  Lavinia,  a  town  of  great  antiquity, 
situate  between  Ostia  and  Antium,  at  the  distance  of  about 
three  miles  from  the  sea.  At  this  juncture  a  horde  of  bar- 
barian corsairs  suddenly  disembarked  from  their  vessel,  and 
after  committing  great  depredations  on  the  coast,  captured  a 
considerable  number  of  persons,  whom  they  carried  off  with 
them  as  prisoners.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  their  in- 
tention to  have  seized  upon  the  person  of  the  pope,  of  who^e 
temporary  residence  they  had  probably  been  apprized  ;  but 
Leo  was  aware  of  the  danger  in  sufficient  time  to  escape 
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their  pursuit,  and  hastened  in  great  terror  to  Rome.  Muratori, 
who  relates  this  incident  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript 
history,  by  an  anonymous  writer  of  Padua,  exclaims,  «*  What 
horrors,  what  dreadful  consequences  would  have  ensued,  if 
these  barbarians  had  succeeded  in  their  project !"  It  would 
indeed  have  been  a  singular  circumstance,  if  Leo  had  in  one 
moment  descended  from  the  height  of  his  authority  and  the 
first  station  in  Christendom  to  the  degrading  condition  of  a 
slave.  To  form  conjectures  as  to  the  probable  consequences 
ojp  such  an  event,  is,  however,  as  useless  as  it  is  difficult ;  but 
we  may  with  certainty  decide,  that  however  humiliating  such 
a  circumstance  would  have  been  to  the  Christian  world,  it 
would  not  have  shaken  the  belief  of  the  faithful  either  in  the 
saered  character  of  the  pontiff  or  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
holy  see.  \ 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

1616—1517. 

Proposed  aDiAnce  of  England,  Spain,  and  Austria — Death  of  Fefdinand  of 
Spain — ^His  character — Francis  I.  forms  designs  npon  the  Idnndom  of 
Naples — ^The  emperor  elect  Maximilian  enters  Italy  in  great  taece — His 
ineffectual  attempt  against  Milan — ^Francis  I.  suspects  the  pope  of  haTing 
fsTOured  the  enterprise — Leo  intends  to  aggrandize  his  nephev  liOrcnzo 
— Excommunicates  the  duke  of  Urbino,  and  ^xpels  him  from  faia  domi- 
.  nions-^onfers  the  title  and  authority  on  Lorenzo — The  Venetians 
recover  the  city  of  Brescia — ^Verona  successfully  defended  by  Marc- 
Antonio  Colonna — Negotiations  for  the  general  pacification  of  Europe — 
Treaty  of  Noyon — Leo  endeavours  to  counteract  its  effects — Treaty  of 
London — Motives  of  the  pope  for  opposing  the  pacification — The  exiled 
duke  of  Urbino  recovers  his  dominions — Leo  requires  the  aid  of  all 
-Christendom  against  him — The  duke  of  Urbino  challenges  his  rival 
Lorenzo  to  single  combat — War  of  Urbino  —  The  duke  resigns  his 
dominions — Conspiracy  of  Petrucci  and  other  cardinals  against  the  pope 
— Conspirators  discovered — ^Arrest  of  the  cardinal  Riario — Several  other 
cardinals  confess  their  guilt — ^Execution  of  Petrucci  and  his  subordinate 
accomplices — Conduct  of  Leo  towards  the  other  conspirators — Observa- 
tions on  this  event — Leo  creates  in  one  day  thirty-one  cardinals — Splen- 
dour of  the  Boman  see — Leo  promotes  the  happiness  of  his  subjects. 

Afteb  twenty  years  of  warfare  and  desolation,  Italy  b^an 
4kt  length  to  experience  some  respite  from  her  calamities.  The 
ncontest  was  not,  indeed,  wholly  terminated;  but  it  was  chiefly 
restricted  to  the  Venetian  territories,  where  the  senate  were 
struggling  to  recover  from  the  emperor  the  important  cities  of 
Brescia  and  Verona,  which,  by  the  aid  of  their  successful  allies, 
the  French,  they  now  expected  speedily  to  accomplish.  The  con- 
quest of  Milan,  and  the  progress  of  the  French  arms  were  not> 
however,  regarded  with  indifference  by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 
who  was  well  apprized  of  the  warlike  disposition  and  ambitious 
•designs  of  Francis  I.,  and  fully  aware  how  much  the  possession 
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of  the  Milanese  might  facilitate  the  success  of  his  hostile 
attempts  against  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  liiese  apprehensions 
-virere  increased  by  the  strict  alHance  lately  formed  between 
Francis  and  Leo  X.,  the  latter  of  whom^  if  he  was  not  become 
the  adversary  of  Ferdinand,  was,  at  least,  no  longer  his  asso- 
ciate in  the  war ;  and  his  neutrality  was  scarcely  less  dan- 
gerous than  his  hostility.     Induced  by  these  ccmsideraticais, 
Ferdinand  determined  to  provide  the  active  sovereign  of 
France  with  employment  in  another  quarter.     To  this  end  he 
renewed  his  applications  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  and  to 
Henry  VIII.,  to  join  him  in  a  league  against  France.    These 
propositions  were  willingly  acceded  to  by  Maximilian,  who 
earnestly  desired  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards  in  divesting 
the  Venetians  of  their  continental  possessions;  and  were  also 
listened  to  by  Henry  VTEL,  who,  notwithstanding  his  late 
dissatisfaction  with  ^e  conduct  of  his  father-in-law,  and  his 
trei^  with  Fran(»s  I^  had  been  induced  by  Wolsey  to  look 
with  an  hostile  eye  on  the  proceedings  of  the  French  monarch; 
The  motives  of  this  powerful  favourite,  in  thus  inciting  his 
flOTereign  to  a  new  contest,  are  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken. 
By  the  aid  of  ^j^rancis  L,  he  had  lately  obtained  the  hat  of  a 
cardinal;  and  he  wdl  knew  that  the  expected  eompensaticm 
for  this  favour  was  his  relinquishing  the  revenues  arising  from 
his  bishopric  of  Toumay,  which,  in  case  of  hostilities  between 
the  two  countries,  he  could  still  retain.     He  was,  therefore, 
indefi^igable  in  forwarding  the  negotiations  with  the  emperor.^ 
The  Spanish  ambassador,  who  had  of  late  experienced  great 
neglect  at  the  English  court,  was  again  received  into  favour ; 
and  the  ancient  treaties  between  Spain  and  England  were 
revived  and  confirmed;   but  whilst  the  proposed  alliance 
between  the  three  sovereigns  was  thus  on  the  point  of  being 
acccmipUshed,  its  further  progress  was  prevented  by  the  dealh 
of  Ferdinand,  who,  afiber  a  lingering  illness,  and  at  an  advanced 
age,  terminated  his  mortal  career  on  the  twenty-third  day  of 
January,  1516.^ 

The  reign  of  Ferdinand  may  be  considered  as  having  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  power  of  the  Spanish  mcmarchy;  and  he 
may  justiiy  be  regarded,  if  not  as  one  of  the  greatest,  as  one 
of  the  most  fbrtnnate  sovereigns  on  historicid  record.  His 
marriage  with  IsabeOa  eventually  united  the  people  of  Castile 
and  Aragon  under  one  sovereign,  and  formed  them  into  one 
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powerful  nation.  To  the  encouragement  which,  however 
tardj  and  imperfect,  was  afibrded  by  Ferdinand  and  his  queen 
to  Columbus,  may  be  attributed  the  discovery  of  the  great 
continent  of  America;  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
from  his  dominions  is  another  incident  which  adds  lustre  to 
his  reign.  By  the  valour  and  conduct  of  his  great  general, 
Gonsalvo,  he  had  obtained  the  peaceful  sovereignty  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  thereby  restored  to  the  legitimate 
branch  of  the  house  of  Aragon  their  long  asserted  rights. 
The  acquisition  of  Navarre,  and  the  conquest  of  several  im- 
portant places  on  the  sh(M*es  of  Africa,  were  also  highly  ho- 
nourable to  the  Spanish  arms.  These  uncommon  successes, 
together  with  the  reputation  which  Ferdinand  had  acquired 
for  moderation,  prudence,  and  piety,  gave  him  an  extensive 
influence  among  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe;  but,  notwith- 
standing these  splendid  achievements,  Ferdinand  was  himself 
no  hero.  Whilst  Louis  XIL  and  Francis  I.,  and  even  the 
emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  took  the  field,  he  was,  for  the  most 
part,  satisfied  with  acquiring  by  proxy  what  they  lost  in  person. . 
Those  talents  which  were  dignified  by  the  name  of  wisdom  and 
prudence,  would  have  been  better  characterized  by  the  appel- 
lations of  craft,  of  avarice,  and  of  fraud.  His  treacherous 
conduct  towards  his  near  relation,  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples^ 
and  the  young  prince  of  Calabria,  his  son,  leaves  a  stain  on 
his  character  which  cannot  be  varnished  even  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  success.  In  England,  his  name  was  odious  for  breach 
of  faith,  and  the  French  had  still  greater  cause  to  complain  of 
his  perfidy.  To  reproaches  of  this  kind  he  was  himself  in- 
different; and,  provided  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose,  he 
rather  gloried  in  his  talents  than  blushed  for  his  crime.  To 
his  secretary,  Quintana,  who  informed  him  that  Louis  XII. 
had  complained  that  he  had  twice  deceived  him,  '^  The  drunkard 
lies!"  he  exclaimed;  "I  have  cheated  him  upwards  of  ten 
times."*  The  disgrace  and  infamy  of  this  conduct  he  endea- 
voured to  cover  by  pretensions  to  extraordinary  piety  and  an 
invariable  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Boman  see.  To 
him  is  to  be  referred  the  introduction  into  Spain  of  the 
horrible  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  which  was  first  intended  to 
compel  the  Moors  and  the  Jews  to  enter  the  pale  of  the  church, 
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but  was  afterwards  extended  to  all  those  who  presumed  to 
differ  in  opinion  from  the  infallible  doctrines  of  the  holy  see. 
The  bigotry  of  Ferdinand  descended  to  his  successors.  After 
tarnishing  the  character  of  Charles  Y.,  it  was  concentrated  in 
that  of  Philip  IL,  and  became  the  scourge  of  Europe  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  was  an  event  which 
had  been  impatiently  waited  for  by  Francis  I.,  who  was  ambi- 
tious of  adding  the  conquest  of  Naples  to  that  of  Milan. 
I>uring  his  interview  with  Leo  X.,  at  Bologna,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  subject  had  been  discussed;  nor  is  it  im- 
probable that  the  pontiff,  instead  of  directly  opposing  the 
views  of  the  king,  had  advised  him  to  postpone  any  hostile 
attempts  until  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  an  event  which,  from 
his  advanced  age  and  infirm  state  of  health,  it  was  supposed 
could  not  b^  far  distant.  Having,  therefore,  complied  with 
the  advice  of  the  pontiff,  Francis  might  reasonably  expect 
that  he  would  now  favour  his  pretensions;  and  as  he  well 
knew  that  the  archduke  Charles  was  threatened  with  some 
impediments  in  his  succession  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  he 
conceived  that  it  might  not  be  impracticable,  either  by  nego- 
tiation or  by  force,  to  deprive  him  of  the  dominion  of  Naples.^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  dreams  of  aggrandisement,  Francis 
was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  alarm  of  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  who  seemed,  at  length, 
to  have  aroused  himself  from  his  lethargy,  and  to  have  formed 
the  resolution  of  repaiiing,  by  his  own  efforts,  the  disasters  of 
his  allies.  By  the  seasonable  aid  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  crowns,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Spain 
shortly  before  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  he  was  enabled  to  sub- 
sidize a  body  of  fifteen  thousand  Swiss  mercenaries,  to  which 
he  had  united  at  least  an  equal  number  of  troops,  collected 
from  various  parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  His  prepara- 
tions were  hastened  by  the  critical  situation  of  the  cities  of 
Brescia  and  Verona,  in  consequence  of  a  body  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  sent  as  an  escort  with  supplies  for  the  relief  of 
those  garrisons,  having  been  intercepted  by  the  sieur  de 
Lautrec,  the  commander  of  the  French  troops  in  the  Venetian 
service,  and  defeated  with  great  daughter.*    With  a  promp- 
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titude  which  astonished  all  Europe,  Maximilian  took  the  field 
in  person  early  in  the  year,  and  passing  through  the  T^fqI, 
arrived  at  Verona.  The  united  aims  of  the  Frendi  aad 
Venetians  were  unable  to  oppose  his  progress;^  and  Lantree, 
after  having  threatened  in  vain  that  he  would  arrest  ius 
course,  was  obliged  to  relinquish  snoceaBively  the  passes  of 
the  Mindo,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Adda,  and  eventually  to  take 
shelter  within  the  walls  of  Milan.* 

This  sudden  and  unexpected  alteration  in  the  aspeet  of 
public  affairs,  once  more  awakened  in  the  mind  of  Leo  X.  Hie 
hopes  of  a  speedy  expulsion  of  the  French  hxjm  Italy;  and, 
notwithstanding  his  alliance  with  Frauds  L,  he  immediately 
dispatched  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  as  his  legate,  to  the  em^ 
peror,  at  the  same  time  directing  his  g^ieral.  Marc- Antonio 
Colonna,  then  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  Roman  troops^ 
to  join  Uie  imperial  army.f  The  government  of  Milan  had 
been  intrusted  by  Francis  I.  to  Charles,  duke  of  Bourbcm, 
who  avowed  his  resolution  of  defending  the  dty  to  the  last 
extremity.  With  the  most  vigilant  attention  he  suppressed 
the  symptoms  of  tumult  among  the  inhabitants;  he  impri- 
soned such  of  them  as  he  suspected  of  disaffection  to  his 
cause;  he  even  set  fire  to  the  suburbs  of  the  dty,  to  the  great 
dissatisfaction  and  injury  of  the  inhabitants,  who  attributed 
this  measure  to  the  advice  of  the  Venetian  prowedUore  and 
the  effects  of  national  jealousy;  and,  finally,  he  omitted  no 
measures  that  were  likely  to  harass  the  emperor  in  providing 
supplies  for  his  numerous  troops.  The  imperial  army  had 
now  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  was  increased  by 
a  considerable  party  of  the  Milanese  exiles.  Colonna  had 
possessed  himself  of  Lodi,  where,  contrary  to  his  intentions, 
and  notwithstanding  his  precautions,  a  great  number  of  the 
French  and  their  adherents  were  put  to  the  sword;  but  whilst 
Maximilian  was  preparing  for  the  attack  of  Milan,  the  arrival 
at  that  city  of  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Swiss,  whom  Francis 
had,  in  consequence  of  a  recent  treaty  with,  the  Helvetic 
states,^  engaged  in  his  interests,  suddenly  arrested  the  pros- 
perous career  of  the  imperial  arms,  and  induced  Maximilian 
to  hesitate  as  to  his  further  proceedings.  The  mercenary 
character  of  the  Swiss,  if  not  already  sufficiently  notorious,. 

*  Gnicciard.  xii.  f  ligne  de  Cambr.  v. 
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w«s  now  manifested  by  their  being  engaged  in  nearly  equal 
nombera  on  opposite  sides  of  the  question.  The  emperor,  at 
tiiis  critical  juncture,  could  not  avoid  calling  to  mind  the  fate 
of  Lodovico  Sforza,  who,  under  similar  circumstances,  had 
been  betrayed  by  the  Swiss,  and  delivered  up  to  Louis  XII.  A 
letter,  written  by  Triyulzio  to  the  commander  of  the  Helvetic 
troops  in  the  imperial  service,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
being  intercepted,  and  referring  to  the  speedy  execution  of 
seme  preconcerted  plan,  confirmed  the  suspicions  of  the  em<^ 
peror.  No  manifestations  of  a  favourable  disposition  were 
ahown  by  the  inhabitants  of  Milan ;  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  ^nperor  was  placed  would  not  admit  of  long  hesi- 
tation, and  Ids  only  choice  was  either  to  attack  the  united 
fwoes  of  the  Frendi,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Swiss,  in  the 
fortifications  of  Milan,  or  to  consult  his  safety  by  a  timely 
retreat.  In  adopting  the  latter  alternative,  Maximilian  only 
acted  that  part  which,  from  his  former  conduct,  might  safely 
have  been  predicted.  Disgraced,  although  not  defeated,  he 
withdrew  to  Lodi,  incumbered  with  an  inmense  army  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  which  he  was  unable  either  to  feed  or  to  pay.* 
After  having  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  plundering 
those  cities  which,  as  their  sovereign,  he  ought  to  have  pro- 
tected, he  hastened  with  all  possible  expedition  to  Trent, 
whilst  the  Swiss  in  his  service,  being  obliged  on  their  way  to 
levy  contributions  on  the  inhabitants,  returned  through  the 
Yalteline  to  their  mountains.  Thus  ended  the  expedition  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian  against  Milan,  a  memorable  instance 
of  that  imbecility  which  frustrates  all  expectation,  and  sets  at 
defiance  every  effort  of  good  fortune  to  crown  it  with  either 
honour  or  success. 

The  conduct  of  Leo  through  these  transactions  was  viewed 
with  a  jetdous  eye  by  Francis  L,  who  began  to  entertain  sus* 
picions  that  he  had  incited  Maximilian  to  this  enterprise. 
These  suspicions  were  greatly  strengthened  by  the  hesitation 
which  Leo  had  shown  in  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
concluded  between  th^n,  by  whidi  it  had  been  agreed,  that 
in  case  of  an  attack  on  ihe  states  of  Milan,  he  should  provide 
for  its  defence  five  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  should  sub- 
sidize and  maintain  for  the  same  purpose  a  body  of  three 
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thousand  Swiss  mercenaries.  When,  however^  the  king  re- 
quired the  stipulated  aid,  Leo  had  excused  himself  on  acoount 
of  his  inability,  but  had  promised  to  send  to  the  assistance  of 
the  king  a  body  of  Florentine  troops,  which  had,  at  lengthy 
taken  the  field,  and  proceeded  by  dow  nmrches  to  Bologna, 
without  haying  effected  the  slightest  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  French.  As  the  fortunes  of  the  emperor  declined,  the 
pontiff  manifested  a  more  decided  adherence  to  his  former 
engagements.'  The  cardinal  da  Bibbiena  had  indeed  departed 
on  his  embassy,  but  he  had  stopped  at  Rubiera  under  pretext 
of  sickness;  and  Leo,  with  great  apparent  punctualitj, 
directed  his  nephew,  Lorenzo,  to  advance  the  first  month's 
pay  for  three  thousand  Swiss.  Francis,  on  condescending  to 
receive  the  money,  coldly  observed,  that  as  his  treaty  with  the 
pope  was  of  no  service  to  him  in  the  moment  of  war  and 
danger,  he  would  negotiate  a  new  one  with  him,  which  should 
only  relate  to  times  of  peace.* 

For  a  long  course  of  years  prior  to  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  the 
principal  object  of  those  who  had  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
had  been  the  aggrandizement,  or  rather  the  founding,  of  a 
family,  which  should  hold  a  respectable  rank  among  the 
princes  of  Italy.  Of  this  common  character  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  Leo  strongly  participated.  The  person  on  whom  he 
bad  placed  his  fondest  hopes  was  his  brother  Giuliano;  but 
the  pacific  and  unambitious  temper  of  this  estimable  young 
man  had  prevented  those  exertions  which  the  pope  was  in- 
clined to  make  in  his  fiivour,  and  an  untimely  death  had 
blighted  the  expectations  which  had  been  entertained  of  him.^ 
After  this  event,  the  favour  of  the  pope  was  principally 
turned  towards  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  who  fdt  no  scruples  in 
availing  himself  of  any  advantages  which,  through  his  near 
kindred  to  the  pontiff,  he  might  be  likely  to  obtain.  So 
evidently  did  the  death  of  Giuliano  contribute  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Lorenzo,  that  the  nephew  has  been  accused  of  having 
treacherously  accelerated  the  death  of  the  uncle,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  way  to  his  own  promotion;t  but  accusations  of 
this  nature,  which  rest  merely  on  presumption,  deserve  no 
credit;  and  miserable  indeed  would  be  the  lot  of  humanity,  if 
such  motives  could  countervail  that  love  of  kindred  which  is 
one  of  the  strongest  safeguards  of  society. 

♦  Guicciord.  xii.  f  Leoni,  vt  sup. 
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The  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities,  occasioned  by  the 
retreat  of  the  imperial  troops,  afforded  the  pope  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  attempting  to  carry  into  effect  his  long  medi- 
tated design  against  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  and  of  raising  his 
family  to  a  sovereign  rank.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in 
this  design,  Leo  was  actuated  not  only  by  motives  of  ambi- 
tion, but  by  his  resentment  against  the  duke,  who  had  on 
several  occasions  manifested  a  disposition  hostile  to  his  views, 
and  particularly  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Medici 
to  Florence,  when  he  had  refused  to  afford  them  his  assistance, 
as  general  of  the  church,  although  he  had  been  directed  by  his 
tmcle,  Julius  II.,  to  grant  them  all  the  support  in  his  p#wer. 
These  private  reasons  of  disHke  were,  however,  cautiously 
suppressed,  and  motives  of  a  more  public  nature  were  alleged 
hy  the  pontiff  in  justification  of  the  violent  measures  wMch 
he  had  in  contemplation.  Among  these,  Leo  did  not  forget 
to  enumerate  the  assassination  of  the  cardinal  of  Favia,  in  the 
streets  of  Ravenna,  perpetrated  by  the  duke  with  his  own 
hand,  in  a  season  of  tranquillity  and  confidence;  the  animosity 
shown  by  the  duke  against  the  papal  troops,  as  well  on  other 
occasions  as  after  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  when  he  expelled 
the  unfortunate  fugitives  who  had  escaped  that  dreadful  day 
from  his  dominions;  his  treacherous  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers,  and  his  contumacy,  as  a  vassal  of  the  holy  see,  in  re- 
fusing those  supplies  which  it  was  his  duty,  and  which  he  had 
positively  stipulated,  to  provide.  For  these  ostensible  reasons 
Xeo  issued  a  monitory  to  the  duke,  of  which  he  was  no  sooner 
apprized  than  he  quitted  his  capital,  and  retired  to  PesAro. 
Here  he  endeavoured,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  ap- 
pease the  resentment  of  the  pontiff;  for  which  purpose  he 
dispatched  to  Rome  the  duchess  Elizabetta,  the  widow  of  his 
predecessor,  by  whose  intercessions  he  hoped  to  avert  the 
danger  with  which  he  was  threatened.  The  reception  of  the 
duchess  was  not,  however,  such  as  from  her  rank,  her  accom- 
plishments, and  the  services  rendered  by  her  husband  and 
herself  to  the  family  of  the  Medici,  she  was  entitled  to  ex- 
pect. In  two  audiences,  obtained  not  without  difficulty,  she 
remonstrated  with  the  pontiff  on  the  severity  of  his  conduct 
towards  the  representative  of  a  family  which  had  so  long  been 
connected  by  the  ties  of  friendship  with  his  own,  and  which 
had  manifested  the  sincerity  of  its  attachment  by  the  protec- 
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tion  afforded  to  the  Medici  in  the  midst  of  iheir  ealamitieSy 
and  when  they  had  no  other  refuge.  She  reminded  the  p<^ 
of  the  intimacy  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  the  duke 
and  his  hite  brother  Giuliano,  who  had  always  avowed  the 
warmest  attachment  towards  the  family  of  his  protectors;  and 
she  declared  that  it  would  be  an  instance  of  ingratitude^ 
which  she  could  not  believe  would  be  countenanced  by  so 
generous  and  magnanimous  a  prince  as  his  holiness  was  uni* 
versally  esteemed  to  be,  if  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  who,  when  an 
infant,  had  so  often  been  caressed  in  her  arms,  should  now 
rise  up  against  his  benefactors,  and  expel  them  from  the  very 
placei  which  had  been  the  scene  of  Iheir  kindness  to  him.* 
These  supplications  had,  however,  little  effect  on  the  determin- 
ation of  the  pontiff,  who  informed  the  duchess,  in  reply,  that 
he  expected  the  duke  to  make  his  appearance  at  Bome,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenour  of  the  monitory,  the  term  of  which 
being  now  nearly  expired,  he  should,  from  his  personal  respect 
to  her,  enlarge  for  a  few  days.t  Instead,  however,  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Rome,  the  duke  retired  from  Pesaro  to  the  court 
of  his  father-in-law,  Francesco  Gronzago^  at  Mantua,  whitiier 
he  had  already  taken  the  precaution  of  sending  his  wife  and 
family,  having  first  garrisoned  the  citadel  of  Pesaro  with  three 
thousand  men,  the  command  of  whom  he  entrusted  to  Tran- 
quillo  da  Mondolfo,  an  officer  in  whom  he  placed  great  confi- 
dence. Availing  himself  of  the  disobedience  of  the  duke  to 
the  paramount  authority  of  the  holy  see,  Leo  issued  a  decree 
of  excommunication,  by  which  the  duke  was  declared  a  rebel, 
and  deprived  of  his  titles  and  offices,  and  aU  the  cities  in  the 
state  of  Urbino  were  placed  under  an  interdict  as  long  as  they 
avowed  their  allegiance  to  him.  The  princes  of  Christendom 
were  admonished  not  to  afford  him  any  assistance,  and  even 
the  duchess  Elizabetta  was  deprived  of  her  dowry  arising 
from  the  territories  of  her  late  husband.^  At  the  same  time 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  as  general  of  the  church,  accompanied  by 
the  experienced  commander,  Renzo  da  Ceri,  entered  the 
duchy  of  Urbino,  by  way  of  Romagna,  at  the  head  of  one 
thousand  men-at-arms,  one  thousand  light  horse,  and  twelve 
thousand  infantry.  Yitello  Vitelli,  with  upwards  of  two 
thousand  men,  attacked  the  dominions  of  the  duke  on  the  side 
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of  Lamole,  and  Gioyan-Paolo  Baglione,  attended  bj  an  apos- 
tolic cominissaiyy  proceeded  towards  the  city  of  Urbino,  by 
way  of  Gubbio.*  Sucb  an  attack  was  irresistible;  and  the 
duke  ^himself,  being  apprized  of  the  forces  brought  against 
him,  conceded  to  his  subjects,  in  express  terms,  the  liberty  of 
entering  into  such  stipulations  with  the  conquerors  as  they 
might  think  conducive  to  their  own  safety.f  The  city  of 
Urbino  immediately  surrendered  to  the  pontifical  arms,  and 
this  example  was  followed  by  all  its  dependent  cities  and 
places,  except  the  citadel  of  Pesaro  and  the  fortresses  of 
Sinigaglia,  San  Leo,  and  Majuolo.  After  sustaining  a  can- 
nonade of  two  days,  Mondolfo,  to  whom  the  defence  of  the 
<atadel  of  Pesaro  had  been  intrusted,  agreed  to  surrender  the 
place  if  effectual  assistance  did  not  arrive  within  twenty  days; 
but  when  the  time  had  expired,  Mondolfo,  instead  of  comply- 
ing with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  again  attacked  the  besiegers 
with  his  artillery.  The  straits  to  which  the  garrison  was 
reduced,  soon,  however,  gave  rise  to  mutiny  and  disorder,  and 
the  soldiers,  seizing  upon  their  leader,  delivered  him  up  as  the 
price  of  their  own  security  to  the  commanders  of  the  papal 
troops,  who  executed  him  on  the  gallows  as  a  traitor.^  The 
fortresses  of  Majuolo  and  Sinigaglia  were  immediately  sur- 
rendered, but  that  of  S.  Leo,  being  well  garrisoned  and 
situated  on  a  precipitous  rock,  was  deemed  impregnable.^ 
After  a  siege  of  three  months,  its  conquest  was,  however, 
accomplished  by  the  contrivance  and  exertions  of  a  master- 
carpenter,  who,  having  ascended  by  night  the  steepest  part  of 
the  rock,  and  concealed  himself  by  day  under  its  projections 
and  cavities,  enabled  the  besieged  to  fix  their  ladders,  by 
means  of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  chosen  men  arrived 
early  in  the  morning  at  the  summit,  a  part  of  whom,  carrying 
six  standards,  having  scaled  the  walls,  the  garrison,  conceiv- 
ing the  place  was  stormed,  abandoned  its  defence,  and  the 
gates  were  opened  to  the  besiegers.  § 

The  conquest  of  the  whole  state  being  thus  accomplished, 
liCo  invested  his  nephew,  Lorenzo,  with  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 
•and  its  dependent  states  of  Pesaro  and  Sinigaglia;  and  in  order 
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to  give  greater  validity  to  the  act  of  investiture,  he  caused  it 
to  be  authenticated  by  the  individual  signatures  of  all  the 
cardinals,  excepting  only  Domenico  Grimani,  bishop  of 
Urbino,  who  refused  to  concur  in  despoiling  the  duke  of  liis 
dominions.  Fearful,  however,  of  having  incurred  the  indig- 
nation of  the  pope,  Grimani,  a  few  days  afterwards,  prudently 
withdrew  from  Rome,  and  did  not  return  until  after  the  death 
of  the  pontiff.* 

The  exiled  duke,  thus  deprived  of  his  dominions,  requested 
the  pontiff  that  he  would  at  least  liberate  him  from  his  eccle- 
siastical censures;  but  Leo  refused  him  even  this  consolation, 
although  the  duke  entreated  it "  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul."1- 
Thus  the  man  who  appears  to  have  felt  no  remorse  for  the 
assassination  of  another,  and  that,  too,  a  cardinal  of  the  church, 
professed  his  anxiety  in  labouring  under  the  displeasure  of 
the  pope;  and  thus  the  pontiff,  to  whom  the  care  of  all  Christ- 
endom was  intrusted,  after  despoiling  the  object  of  his  re- 
sentment of  all  his  possessions  in  this  world,  refused  to  pardon 
him  even  in  the  next. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  of  Maximilian  and  the  dispersion  of 
his  immense  army,  the  duke  of  Bourbon  relinquished  the 
government  of  Milan,  and  that  important  trust  was  com- 
mitted to  Odet  de  Foix,  sieur  de  Lautrec,  who  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  important  services  in  Italy.  The 
cities  of  Brescia  and  Verona  yet  retained  their  fidelity  to  the 
emperor,  or  rather  the  inhabitants  were  kept  in  subjection  by 
the  powerful  gan*isons  of  German  and  Spanish  troops  by 
w4iich  they  were  defended.  On  the  disgraceful  return  of  the 
emperor  elect  to  Vienna,  the  Venetians  resolved  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  these  important  places.  They  increased  the 
number  of  their  troops,  the  chief  direction  of  which  was 
intrusted  to  Andrea  Gritti,  who  was  joined  under  the  walls 
of  Brescia  by  Lautrec,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  lances  and 
i\\ij  thousand  French  infantry.  After  bombarding  that  city 
ibr  several  days  with  forty- eight  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  the 
Fi'imch  and  Venetian  generals  compelled  the  besieged  to  a 
cii[fitulation,  by  which  it -was  agreed  that  if  effectual  assist- 
ance did  not  arrive  within  eight  days,  they  should  surrender 
the  place.     The  vigilance  of  the  besiegers  having  prevented 
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the  approach  of  the  expected  succours,  this  citj,  on  the  daj 
appointed,  once  more  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Vene- 
tians, to  the  great  joy  of  the  major  part  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  attack  of  the  united  armies  upon  the  city  of  Verona 
was  not  attended  with  equal  success.  Their  forces  were  now, 
indeed,  increased  to  twelve  hundred  men  at  arms,  two  thou- 
sand light  horse,  and  twelve  thousand  foot.  But  the  place 
was  defended  by  Marc-Antonio  Colonna,  who,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  pope,  had  quitted  his  service  for  that  of  the  em- 
peror elect,  and  had  garrisoned  the  place  with  a  force  little 
inferior  to  that  of  his  enemies.  So  numerous  a  body  within 
the  walls,  whilst  it  discouraged  the  besiegers  from  an  imme- 
diate attack,  suggested  to  them  the  expedient  of  reducing  the 
place  by  famine.  They  therefore  took  their  position  before 
the  city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  endured  with  exemplary 
patience  all  the  extremes  of  hunger,  of  oppression,  and  of 
misery.  The  besiegers,  however,  soon  began  to  find  that 
the  inconveniences  which  they  themselves  experienced  from 
the  want  of  supplies  were  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  the 
besieged.  After  having  been  obliged  to  plunder  and  desolate 
for  their  support  the  surrounding  country,  they  resolved,  at 
the  expiration  of  two  months,  to  attempt  to  storm  the  city. 
The  artillery  was  therefore  employed  with  unceasing  activity; 
the  walls  were  frequently  destroyed,  so  as  to  admit  of  an 
assault;  the  French  and  the  Venetian  troops  emulated  each 
other  in  the  courage  which  they  displayed  on  this  occasion, 
but  the  firmness  and  perseverance  of  Colonna  resisted  the 
shock.  With  incredible  assiduity  he  repaired  the  breaches  in 
the  fortifications;  he  repulsed  the  besiegers  in  many  severe 
engagements,  and  frequently,  instead  of  waiting  the  approach 
of  his  enemies,  led  out  his  troops,  and  attacked  them  in  their 
intrenchments.  From  the  month  of  August  to  that  of  October 
the  fate  of  the  city  remained  in  suspense;  when  information 
being  received  that  a  strong  reinforcement  was  on  its  march 
from  Trent,  to  the  assistance  of  Colonna,^  the  besiegers  sud- 
denly broke  up  their  camp,  and  retiring  in  separate  bodies, 
relinquished  their  undertaking. 

During  these  occurrences  in  Italy,  negotiations  had  been 
carrying  on  among  the  European  states,  which,  in  the  event, 
not  only  appeased  these  contests,  but  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  general  tranquillity  which  soon  afterwards  ensued.     The 
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suspicions  ent^tained  by  Francis  L  of  tlie  dispositions  of 
Leo  X.  had  received  confirmation  from  many  concurring 
circumstances;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  in  his  aversion  to 
the  establishment  of  a  French  government  in  Italy,  Leo  was 
uniform  and  unalterable.  This  aversion  had  been  increased 
by  the  conduct  of  the  French  monarch,  who,  by  depriving 
the  pope  of  the  sovereignty  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  had  done 
him  an  injury  which,  from  motives  of  good  policy,  he  ought  to 
have  avoided,  and  for  which  all  his  other  concessions  were 
not  considered  by  Leo  as  an  equivalent.  The  papal  troops, 
which,  since  the  departure  of  Marc- Antonio  Colonna,  had 
been  intrusted  to  the  command  of  his  near  relations,  Prospero 
and  Mutio  Colonna,  yet  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Milanese;  whence,  in  order  to  prevent  suspicion,  they  at 
length  retreated  to  Modena*  Here  an  interview  took  place 
between  those  commanders  and  Girolamo  Morone,  which  was 
conjectured  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  prelimi- 
naries for  an  attack  upon  some  part  of  the  state  of  Milan* 
At  the  same  time,  Leo  had  sent  as  his  legate  to  the  Swiss 
cantons,  Ennio,  bishop  of  Veruli,  for  the  purpose,  as  Francis 
rightly  conjectured,  of  inducing  Ihem  to  engage  their  services 
to  his  enemies.*  Under  these  impressions,  the  king  mani- 
fested some  hesitation  in  permitting  the  pope  to  receive  the 
emoluments  arising  from  the  tenths  of  the  benefices  in  France, 
as  agreed  on  by  the  concordat;  but  afterwards,  either  sup- 
pressing his  displeasure,  or  being  yet  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  favour  of  the  pontiff,  he  not  only  assented  to  this  claim, 
but  endeavoured  to  secure  his  friendship  by  other  acts  of 
kindness.  He  relinquished  his  pretensions  to  a  revenue  from 
the  states  of  Mirandola,  Carpi,  and  Correggio,  as  lord  para- 
mount of  those  places,  on  being  informed  that  the  pope  had 
received  them  under  his  protection.  He  also  affected  to  enter 
into  the  views  of  the  pope,  with  respect  to  his  favourite  object 
of  an  attack  upon  the  infidels,  and  offered  to  equip  a  powerful 
armament  at  Marseilles,  under  the  command  of  Pietro  Na- 
varro^t  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  states  of  Barbary, 
whose  corsairs  infested  the  Mediterranean,  and  who  had 
probably  increased  the  pious  hatred  of  the  pontiff  by  their 
sacrilegious  attack  upon  his  person.     Well  aware,  however, 
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Hiat  all  attempts  to  reconcile  the  pontiff  to  the  permament 
establishment  of  the  French  in  Italy  might  prove  fruitless^  he 
tamed  his  views  towards  another  quarter,  and  determined  to 
secure  his  Milanese  possessions  hy  accommodating  his  dif- 
ferences with  the  young  king  of  Spain.  The  advantages  to 
be  derived  to  both  parties  £rom  such  a  treaty  were  obvious. 
The  accession  of  Charles  to  the  dominions  of  his  ancestors 
was  not  unattended  by  difficulties,  and,  in  particular,  his  Nea- 
politan dominions  were  yet  subject  to  the  rival  claims  of  the 
bouse  of  Anjou,  and  of  the  illegitimate  branch  of  the  house 
of  Aragon,  llie  basis  of  this  negotiation  was  therefore  the 
quieting  and  defending  each  other  in  the  possessions  which 
tiiey  respectively  held  in  Italy,  On  the  thirteenth  day  of 
August,  1516,  it  was  solemnly  agreed  at  Noyon*  that  the 
treaty  of  amity  concluded  between  the  two  monarchs  at  Paris» 
in  the  year  1514,  should  be  renewed  and  confirmed,  and  that 
they  should  assist  each  other,  as  well  in  the  defence  of  their 
respective  territories  on  both  sides  the  Alps  as  in  any  just 
conquest  which  either  of  them  might  undertake.  In  order 
to  confirm  this  connexion,  it  was  further  concluded,  that 
Francis  should  give  his  daughter  Louisa,  then  only  one  year 
of  age,  in  marriage  to  Charles,  at  a  stipulated  period,  and  that 
on  such  marriage  Charles  i^ould  be  invested  with  aU  the 
rights  and  pretensions  of  the  family  of  Anjou  to  the  crown 
of  Naples.  By  the  same  treaty,  the  rights  of  the  family  of 
D'Albret  to  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  and  the  discordant 
interests  of  the  Venetians  and  the  emperor  elect,  were  par* 
ticularly  attended  to  and  arranged;  and  a  power  was  reserved 
for  Maximilian  to  accede  to  the  league  at  any  time  within 
the  space  of  two  months.  The  pope  was  particularly  named 
as  the  ally  of  both  parties;  but  this  was  well  understood  to 
be  merely  in  respect  of  his  dignity,  and  not  under  any  ex- 
pectation that  he  was  likely  to  assent  to  the  treaty. 

No  sooner  was  Leo  aj^rized  of  these  negotiations,  than  he 
employed  all  his  art  and  all  his  influence  to  prevent  the 
Spani^  monarch  from  acceding  to  the  terms  proposed  to  him, 
but  finding  that  his  interference  for  this  purpose  was  not 
likely  to  avail,  he  resolved  to  counteract,  if  possible,  the 
effects  of  this  treaty  by  another  alliance  equally  formidable* 

*  Btt-MoAt.  Corps.  Diplomftt.  W.  i.  224. 
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To  this  end,  he  prevailed  on  the  king  of  England  and  the 
emperor  elect  to  unite  with  him  in  a  league,  to  which  he  had 
also  the  address  to  prevail  on  the  Spanish  monarch  to  accede. 
But  although  Leo  had  been  the  original  promoter  of  this 
measure,  he  declined  being  nominated  as  an  ostensible  party, 
and  requested  that  power  might  be  reserved  to  him  to  join 
in  it  at  a  future  time.  By  this  treaty,  which  was  concluded 
at  London,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  October,  1516,^  the 
emperor  elect  and  the  kings  of  England  and  of  Spain  agreed 
to  defend  each  other  against  any  power  that  should  attack 
their  respective  states ;  and  the  contingency  of  each  party 
was  settled  at  five  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot. 
It  was  further  stipulated,  that  all  potentates  and  states  that 
might  be  desirous  of  entering  into  the  league  should  be 
admitted ;  and  as  the  confederates  acknowledged  they  had 
reason  to  expect  that  the  pope  would  become  a  party,  they 
declared  him  principal  and  chief  of  the  league.  Such  were 
the  avowed  and  ostensible  objects  of  this  alliance  ;  but  by  a 
separate  article,*  it  was  further  agreed,  that  endeavours 
should  be  used  for  disengaging  such  of  the  Swiss  cantons  as 
were  in  alliance  with  France,  from  the  interests  of  that 
crown  ;  and  it  was  also  settled  what  amount  each  of  the  allies 
should  pay  towards  the  pensions  which  should  be  distributed 
among  the  Swiss,  as  well  to  the  public  as  to  private  persons.'® 
The  consequences  which  Leo  expected  from  this  formidable 
combination  were,  however,  frustrated  by  the  instability  or 
duplicity  of  the  emperor  elect ;  who,  at  the  same  instant  that 
he  was  negotiating  the  treaty  of  London,  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  becoming  a  party  to  that  of 
Noyon,  which  was  intended  as  a  definitive  arrangement  of  the 
affairs  of  Italy.  In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  the  city  of 
Verona  was  again  surrendered  to  the  Venetians.  A  further 
agreement  was  soon  afterwards  concluded  between  the 
Venetian  senate  and  the  emperor  elect,  which  terminated  for 
a  time  the  other  objects  of  their  dispute.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  Francis  I.  con- 
cluded the  memorable  treaty  of  Fribourg  with  the  Swiss 
cantons,  known  by  the  name  of  the  perpetual  alliance,  which 
has  been  the  foundation  of  the  close  connexion  that  has  since 

*  Supplem.  au  Corps  Diplomat,  iil.  i.  47. 
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subsisted  between  the  two  countries.*  By  these  alliances, 
the  peace  of  Europe  was  guaranteed  by  its  most  powerful 
sovereigns;  and  Leo  was  compelled  to  be  a  reluctant  spec* 
tator  of  that  tranquillity  which  be  had  certainly,  on  this 
occasion,  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent. 

It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  the  character  of  the  pontiff 
to  conclude  that  he  was  averse  to  the  repose  of  Itaiy.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  perhaps  no  object  that  he  had  more  at 
heart ;  but  this  repose  he  conceived  to  be  ill-secured  whilst 
the  northern  and  southern  states  of  that  country  were  held 
by  two  powerful  foreign  potentates,  whose  dissensions  or 
whose  closer  alliance  might  equally  prove  fatal  to  the  rest^ 
This,  therefore,  was  not  such  a  peace  as  Leo  wished  to  see 
effected  ;  and  if  he  did  not  manifest  his  open  disapprobation^ 
it  was  only  because  he  was  for  the  present  precluded  from  all 
means  of  interrupting  it  with  any  hopes  of  succe^ss.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied,  that  in  this  respect  he  manifested  a  regard  for 
ilie  true  interests  of  his  countiy,  and  a  degree  of  political 
sagacity  which  does  credit  to  his  discernment :  subsequent 
events  having  sufficiently  demonstrated,  that  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  pontiff  for  the  safety  and  repose  of  Italy  were 
too  well  founded  ;  that  country  having,  soon  after  his  death, 
exhibited  scenes  of  contention  and  of  carnage  between  the 
rival  monarchs  of  France  and  of  Spain,  yet  more  horrible 
than  any  that  had  before  occurred ;  and  the  city  of  Rome 
itself  having  become  the  prey  of  a  horde  of  Christian  barba- 
rians, who  sacked  it  with  circumstances  of  ferocious  aruelty 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  mankind.  ^^ 

One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  general  pacifica- 
tion was  the  disbanding  of  a  great  number  of  the  Italian 
condottieri;  who  being  now  out  of  employment,  were  ready  to 
engage  in  any  enterprise  which  might  afford  them  emolument 
or  support.  Availing  himself  of  this  circumstance  and  of  the 
pecuniary  aid  of  his  father-in-law  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  the 
exiled  duke  of  Urbino  had  begun  to  collect  a  military  force 
for  the  purpose  of  attempting  the  recovery  of  his  dominions. i- 
In  the  month  of  Januaiy,  1517,  he  assembled  his  troops, 
which  then  amounted  to  five  thousand  Spanish  infantry, 
most  of  whom  had  been  employed  in  the  defence  of  Verona^ 

*  Muratori,  x.  130.     Ligfae  de  Cambr.  lir.  y. 
f  Murotori,  x.  131.    Leom,  ii.  p.  108.' 
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three  thouaand  Italiftn  stipendiaries,  and  fifteen  hundred 
horse,  commanded  bjFedengo  Gronzago^  lord  of  Bozzdo,  who 
avowed  a  mortal  enmitj  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  <m  account  of 
a  personal  affiront  whicli  he  had  received  from  him.  With 
this  army  the  exiled  duke  began  his  march  ;  having,  as  » 
justification  of  his  conduct,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  collie  of 
cardinals,  in  which  he  declares  hims^f  a  ^thful  and  obedient 
son  of  the  church  ;  complains  of  the  unexampled  severity 
with  which  he  had  been  treated  ;  asserts  that  he  had  not  only 
been  pursued  with  all  the  violence  of  ecclesiastical  censures, 
but  that  his  life  had  been  frequently  attempted,  both  by 
poison  and  by  force  ;  and  disavows  any  intention  of  disturb" 
ing  the  states  of  the  church  further  than  might  be  necessary 
to  the  recovery  of  his  just  rights.*  He  then  took  the  route 
of  Bomagna,  and  arriving  at  Cesena  passed  the  river  Savio 
under  the  walls  of  that  place,  without  interruption  from 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  was  then  with  a  considerable  force 
within  the  city.  The  rapidity  of  his  movements  anticipated 
the  vigilance  of  the  papal  commanders.  A  few  fortresses  of 
littie  importance  which  had  opposed  his  progress  were 
stormed,  and  the  garrisons  treated  with  great  severity. 
Arriving  in  his  own  dominions,  he  found  his  capital  defended 
only  by  a  small  body  of  troops,  which  was  instantiy  put  to 
flight,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  the  duke,  without  a 
single  engagement  of  any  importance,  found  himself  as 
suddenly  restored  to  his  authority  as  he  had  been,  a  short 
time  before,  deprived  of  it. 

This  unexpected  reverse  of  fortune  was  a  cause  of  inex« 
pressible  chagrin  to  the  pope,  not  only  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  a  territory  which  he  had  considered  as  efiectui^y  secured 
to  his  family,  but  as  it  indicated  a  hostile  disposition  on  the 
part  of  these  sovereigns  whose  commanders  and  troops  had 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  duke.  On  this  account  he 
warmly  remonstrated  with  the  ambassador  of  the  French 
monarch,  on  the  conduct  of  Lautrec,  who  had  permitted 
Federigo  da  Bozzolo,  one  of  his  stipendiaries,  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  the  duke.f  He  also  complained  to  the  emperor 
elect,  Maximilian,  and  to  the  young  monarch  of  Spain,  that 
their  troops  had  been  engaged  in  opposition  to  the  cause  ci 

*  Leoni,  ut  wp»  f  Guicoiird.  xiii. 
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the  church,  which  he  strooglj  insinuated  would  not  have  been 
done  without  their  privitj  and  assent.  Not  satisfied,  however, 
wiUi  these  remonstrances,  he  resorted  to  his  pontifical 
authority,  and  issued  his  briefs  requiring  the  assistance  of  all 
the  princes  of  Christendom  against  a  rebel  and  a  trait<»',  who 
had  not  only  opposed  himself  in  open  arms  agamst  his  para- 
mount lord,  but  had  thrown  off  all  reverence  to  the  holy  see.  ^* 
These  representations  were  not  without  their  eSeet  The 
friendship  of  a  pontiff,  who,  by  his  talents  and  vigilance^  no 
less  than  by  his  high  office,  had  obtained  so  considerable  an 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  was  without  long  hesitation 
preferred  to  the  disinterested  task  of  vindicating  the  rights  of 
a  petty  sovereign,  whose  conduct  had  on  several  occasions 
undoubtedly  given  just  cause  for  reprehension.  The  Spanish 
king  not  only  exculpated  himself  from  all  share  in  the  trans- 
action, but  immediately  admonished  his  subjects  to  quit  the 
service  of  the  duke  of  Urbino.  He  also  directed  the  count 
<^  Potenza  to  proceed  from  Naples  with  four  hundred  lances 
to  the  aid  of  the  pope,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
intentions,  he  deprived  the  duke  of  Urbino  of  the  ducal 
territory  of  Sora,  which  had  been  purchased  by  his  father 
within  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Francis  I.  although  justly 
suspicious  of  the  intentions  of  the  pontifi^  sent  also  to  his 
assistance  a  body  of  three  hundred  lances  ;  but  this  reinforce- 
ment was  accompanied  by  many  complaints  of  the  non- 
observance  by  the  pope  of  the  treaty  concluded  between  him 
and  the  king  at  Bologna.  The  unjustifiable  severity 
exercised  by  Leo  against  the  exiled  duke  of  Urbino,  and 
particularly  his  cruelty  in  depriving  both  the  dowag^  duchess 
and  the  wife  of  the  reigning  duke  of  the  revenues  appointed 
for  their  support,  had  also  been  warmly  animadverted  on  by  the 
duchess  of  Angouleme,  mother  of  the  French  monarch,  who 
possessed  great  influence  with  her  son,  and  resented  with 
commendable  spirit  the  injury  done  to  those  of  her  own  sex. 
Leo,  being  privately  informed  of  this  circumstance,  and  con* 
scions  that  he  had  given  just  occasion  for  complaint,  hesitated 
whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  accept  the  assistance  oflfered 
to  him  by  the  king.  These  difficulties  were  not,  however,  of 
long  continuance.  Li  complying  with  the  request  of  the 
pope,  by  giving  to  his  cause  the  credit  of  his  name  and  the 
assistance  of  his  arms,  Francis  proposed  that  a  new  confede- 
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ration  should  be  entered  into  between  them,  by  which  thej 
should  reciprocally  bind  themselves  to  the  defence  of  each 
other's  dominions,  and  to  the  advance  for  that  purpose,  if  it 
should  appear  necessary,  of  a  monthly  sum  of  twelve  thousand 
ducats.  The  Florentines  were  also  included  as  auxiliaries  in 
the  league,  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  expressly  recognised 
as  duke  of  Urbino.^^  The  king  further  consented  to  assist 
the  pope,  whenever  he  was  required,  against  the  vassals  and 
feudatories  of  the  church  ;  but  the  pontiff  engaged  by  a  sepa- 
rate brief  not  to  requii*e  the  aid  of  the  French  monarch  against 
the  duke  of  Ferrara.  On  this  occasion  Francis  again  insisted 
with  great  earnestness  on  the  restitution  of  Modena  and 
Reggio  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara;  but  the  pope  sought  to  evade 
the  discussion  under  the  pretext  that  it  was  not  a  proper  time 
to  make  such  a  request,  when  he  was  engaged  in  a  dangerous 
contest  with  another  of  the  vassals  of  the  church.  Such, 
however,  was  the  perseverance  of  the  king,  that  Leo  at  length 
consented,  by  a  written  engagement,  to  restore  those  places 
to  the  duke  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  seven  months  ;  a 
promise  which  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  he  never 
intended  to  perfonn,  although  conceded  to  the  importunity  of 
the  king  ;  relying  on  the  change  of  circumstances  which 
might  ai'ise  within  that  period  for  a  sufficient  reason  to  justify 
him  in  the  breach  of  it.^* 

During  this  negotiation,  Leo  had  used  his  utmost  efforts 
to  increase  the  forces  under  the  command  of  his  nephew 
Lorenzo  ;  which  soon  amounted  to  one  thousand  men  at 
arms,  fifteen  hundred  light  horse,  and  eighteen  thousand  in- 
fantry, composed  of  an  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  Gascons, 
Germans,  Swiss,  Spaniards,  and  Italians, ^^  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  which,  under  the  direction  of  Lorenzo,  was  intrusted 
to  Renzo  da  Ceri.  Of  this  force  a  considerable  part  was  con- 
centrated at  Fesaro;  but  at  the  time  when  hostilities  were  ex- 
pected to  commence,  a  herald  arrived  at  Pesaro^  to  demand  a 
safe-conduct  for  two  persons  who  were  authorized  by  the  duke 
of  Urbino  to  impart  a  message  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  The 
necessary  credentials  were  accordingly  given,  when  Suares  di 
Lione,  a  Spanish  officer,  and  Oratio  Florida,  secretary  to  the 
duke,  were  introduced  in  a  public  audience;  but  instead  of  an- 
nouncing any  proposition  of  submission  or  accommodation,  as 
was  probably  expected  from  them,  the  secretary  read  aloud  a 
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challenge  from  the  duke,  addressed  to  Lorenzo;  by  which  he 
proposed,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  and 
the  calamities  of  a  protracted  warfare/  the  contending  parties 
should  terminate  the  contest  by  an  equal  number  of  soldiers 
on  each  side,  such  number  to  be  at  the  choice  of  Lorenzo; 
from  four,  to  four  thousand;  concluding  with  an  offer  to 
Lorenzo,  in  case  he  preferred  it,  to  meet  him  at  a  time  and 
place  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  to  decide  their 
differences  by  single  combat.* 

The  only  reply  which  Lorenzo  made  to  this  message, 
which  he  affected  to  consider  as  a  personal  ailront,  was  to 
commit  the  bearers  of  it  to  prison.^®  Li  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, he  liberated  the  Spaniard;  but  he  sent  the  secretary  of 
the  duke  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined  re- 
specting the  measures  and  intentions  of  his  master,  and  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  persons  who  had  stimulated  and  abetted 
him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  To  the  indelible  reproacb 
of  the  pope  and  his  advisers,  the  use  of  torture  was  resorted 
to,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  from  a  person: 
who  had  relied  on  the  express  sanction  of  a  safe-conduct; 
but  the  result  of  this  atrocious  act  is  said  to  have  served 
only  to  confirm  the  pope  in  the  suspicions  which  he  already 
entertained  of  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  French  mo- 
narch.i^ 

The  opposing  armies  now  took  the  field,  that  of  the  duke 
being  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  his  adversaries.  After 
several  movements  and  partial  contests  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Metro,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fossombrone,  in  which  the 
celebrated  commander  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  then  very  young, 
gave  an  earnest  of  those  military  talents  which  he  afterwards- 
more  fully  displayed,^®  the  armies  arrived  within  a  mile  of 
each  other  near  Monte  Baroccio.  A  decisive  conflict  now 
seemed  inevitable,  bftt  Lorenzo  lost  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  bringing  his  adversaries  to  an  engagement,  and  suffered 
them  to  withdraw  from  a  situation  of  acknowledged  danger 
into  a  place  where  they  might  either  accept  or  decline  the 
combat.  Instead  of  appealing  to  arms,  the  duke  of  Urbino 
had  recourse  to  a  stratagem  for  creating  dissensions  among' 
his  adversaries,  and  particularly  for  detaching  the  Gascons- 

♦  This  singular  document  is  preserved  by  Leoni. 
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from  the  service  of  Lorenzo.  To  this  end  he  transmitted  to 
their  commanders  certain  letters,  said  to  have  been  found 
in  the  apartments  of  the  secretarj  of  Lorenzo  at  Saltara, 
which  place  had  been  occupied  by  the  duke  immediatdij 
after  the  departure  of  the  papal  troops.  B j  these  letters  it 
appeared  that  the  pope  had  complained  of  the  extrayagant 
expense  of  supporting  his  auxiliaries,  and  had  expressed  his 
wishes  that  they  would  return  to  France.  Hence  a  cm- 
siderable  ferment  arose  in  the  army,  which  combining  with 
the  disadvantages  of  their  situation,  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing provisions,  and  perhaps  the  reluctance  <tf  the  commanders 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  induced  them  to  change  their 
position,  and  to  retire  in  the  presence  of  an  inferior  force 
into  the  Vicariato.  After  attacking  the  castle  of  S.  Costanzay 
which  was  carried  by  storm  and  delivered  up  to  be  plundered 
by  the  Gascons,  the  papal  troops  encamped  before  Mondolfo, 
the  strongest  fortress  in  that  district.  Here  an  event 
occurred  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  one  of  the  leaders. 
On  planting  the  artillery  for  the  attack  of  the  place,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  engineers  of  the  papal  army,  eillier  through 
ignorance  or  negligence,  had  chosen  such  a  station  as  exposed 
the  soldiery  to  the  fire  of  the  garrison,  in  consequence  of 
which  one  of  the  captains  and  several  other  men  were 
killed.  Exasperated  at  this  misconduct,  Lorenzo  hastened 
to  the  spot,  contrary  to  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  his 
officers;  where,  after  having  with  great  labour  and  perse- 
verance provided  for  the  defence  of  his  followers,  he  was, 
when  retiring,  struck  by  a  ball  from  ibe  garrison  which 
wounded  him  on  the  back  part  of  his  head,  and  not  only 
rendered  him  incapable  for  some  time  of  further  exertion, 
but  greatly  endangered  his  life.^^ 

On  the  arrival  of  this  information  at  Borne,  Leo  instantly 
dispatched  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  to  take  upon  him 
the  chief  command  of  the  papal  army.  On  his  arrival  he 
found  it  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  disorder.  The  private 
disputes  and  personal  quarrels  of  the  soldiers  of  different 
nations  had  been  espoused  by  their  respective  commanders, 
and  the  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Italians,  instead  of  opposing 
the  enemy,  had  armed  against  each  other;  in  consequence  of 
which  several  afirays  had  taken  place,  in  which  some  of  the 
parties  had  lost  their  lives.     The  first  measure  adopted  by 
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iJie  papal  legate  was  to  divide  the  troops  of  each  natiom  horn 
those  of  the  others,  and  to  orderthem  into  separate  canton- 
ments.  This  task,  althongh  higUy  proper,  was  not  carried 
into  eflfect  willioiit  considerafaie  person^  dangerto  the  car- 
dinal, and  gave  such  dissatinsfiietion,  that  several  coDsideraUe 
bodies  of  troops  quitted  the  sendee  of  the  p<mti£^  and 
repaired  to  the  standard  of  the  duke  of  Urbino.  If^  at  this 
jnnctare,  the  duke  luid  hastened  to  the  attack  of  his  ad- 
versaries, he  would  in  all  probability  have  obtained  an  easy 
and  decisive  victory;  bat  if  we  may  judge  of  the  intention  c£ 
the  commanders  £ram  a  general  view  of  the  contest,  it  seems 
to  have  been  ecfaally  the  policy  of  both  these  rivals  to  decline 
an  engagemient,  and  rather  to  dreumvent  each  other  by 
deceit,  than  to  trost  to  the  open  decision  of  arms.  Instead 
of  opposing  his  en^nies  in  the  field,  the  duke  of  Urbino 
marched  towards  Perugia,  leaving  his  own  territories  ex- 
posed to  the  ravages  of  bis  adversaries*  Having  obtained 
the  snrrender  of  this  place,  through  liie  treachery  or  cow- 
ardice of  Gian-Pado  Baglioni,  the  Florentine  commandant^ 
he  began  to  threaten  the  states  of  Tuscany;  but  on  receiving 
information  of  ihd  progress  oi  the  papal  troops  in  Urbino, 
he  changed  his  purpose  and  hastened  to  the  defence  of  his 
capital.  Aflfcer  an  unsuccessfdl  attack  on  the  fortress  of 
Pesaro,  he  again  returned  towards  the  Fkxrentine  state  and 
attempted  to  carry  by  storm  the  citadel  of  Anghiari;  but 
being  repulsed  by  the  courage  of  the  garrison  rather  than 
by  the  strength  of  the  place,  he  withdraw  his  troops  under 
the  Apennines,  between  Borgo  and  Castello,  uncertain  what 
course  he  should  next  pursue,  and  exhausted  with  the  ex- 
pose of  a  contest  which  by  one  great  effort  he  might  have 
terminated  both  to  his  honour  and  advantage. 

In  the  hopeless  situation  to  which  the  duke  was  reduced, 
surrounded  by  an  army  clamorous  for  subsistence,  and  appre- 
hensive at  every  moment  of  being  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  he  consented,  at  length,  to  listen  to  terms  of  ac- 
commodation. The  negotiation  was,  howev^,  entered  into 
<m  his  part  under  the  most  unfavourable  auspices.  The 
sovereigns  of  Spain  and  of  France  had  se^Q  with  mutual 
jealousy  l3ie  commanders  and  troops  of  each  other  employed 
as  auxiliaries  in  the  war,  and  began  to  entertain  apprehensions 
that  the  continuance  of  this  contest  might  endanger  the  pos- 
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sessions  which  thej  respectively  held  in  Italy.  The  re- 
monstrances of  the  pope  to  those  monarchs  to  recall  their 
subjects  from  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Urbino  were  also 
urged  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  that  could  no  longer  be 
resisted  without  giving  open  cause  of  offence,  and  Don  Ugo 
de  Moncada,  viceroy  of  Naples,  was  directed  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  contending  parties.  His  efforts  to  this  effect  were 
seconded  by  those  of  the  French  commander,  L'Escii,  and  as 
the  duke  appeared  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  terms  proposed, 
orders  were  immediately  given  to  the  French  and  Spanish 
troops  then  in  his  service,  to  quit  his  standard  and  to  repair 
to  that  of  their  respective  sovereigns.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  duke  was  required  to  relinquish  his  dominions 
and  accept  from  the  pope  a  compensation  for  his  claims;  but 
although  he  was  compelled  to  assent  to  the  former,  he  rejected 
the  latter  with  becoming  spirit,  as  a  measure  that  would  be 
subversive  of  his  rights.  He  stipulated,  however,  that  he 
and  his  followers  should,  on  his  relinquishing  his  territories 
to  the  pope,  be  freed  from  all  ecclesiastical  censures;  that  his 
subjects  should  not  be  liable  to  punishment,  on  account 
of  their  adherence  to  him;  that  the  dowager  duchess 
and  his  own  wife  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  their  pos- 
sessions in  the  state  of  Urbino,  and  that  he  should  be 
at  liberty  to  remove  all  his  furniture,  arms,  and  personal 
effects,  among  which,  it  was  expressly  agreed,  there  should 
be  included  the  celebrated  library  collected  by  his  grand- 
father Federigo,  duke  of  Urbino.  With  these  terms  the  pope 
did  not  hesitate  to  comply,  and  the  duke,  having  been  allowed 
to  repair  to  Urbino,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  articles  agreed  to  in  his  favour,  there  assented  to  the 
treaty.^®  On  the  same  day  he  quitted  the  city  under  an  escort 
of  French  cavalry,  and  passing  through  Cento,  again  took  up 
his  residence  with  his  father-in-law,  the  marquis  of  Mantua^ 
*'  to  enjoy,"  says  his  biographer  Leoni,  "  the  admiration  and 
applause  of  mankind,  and  the  reward  of  his  labours.  Thus," 
continues  the  same  writer,  "  did  Leo,  after  a  contest  of  eight 
months,  terminate  the  war  of  Urbino,  with  the  expense  of  a 
million  of  crowns,  which  it  was  said  throughout  Italy  had 
only  purchased  for  him  disgrace  and  insult  to  his  soldiers,  his 
states,  and  his  commanders  ;  and  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
duchy  of  Urbino,  lost  indeed  by  the  trial  of  arms,  but  ob- 
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tained  by  the  influence  of  his  authority."  Without  whoDy 
agreeing  with  this  author  in  his  commendations  of  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  the  exiled  duke,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  motives  of  the  pope  in  this  undertaking  were  as 
culpable  as  the  conduct  of  his  commanders  was  disgraceful; 
whilst  the  enormous  expenses  which  he  incurred  exhausted 
his  treasury,  and  induced  him  to  resort  to  those  measures 
for  replenishing  it  which  were  shortly  afterwards  productive 
of  such  disastrous  consequences  to  the  Roman  church. 

During  the  war  of  Urbino,  an  alarming  conspiracy  was 
discovered  at  Rome,  the  object  of  which  was  to  destroy  the 
pope  by  poison  ;  and  if,  the  name  of  religion  had  not  been 
already  sufficiently  prostituted,  the  Christian  world  might 
have  shuddered  to  hear  that  the  authors  of  this  crime  were 
found  among  the  members  of  the  sacred  college.  The  chief 
instigator  of  this  attempt  was  the  cardinal  Alfonso  Petrucci, 
the  brother  of  Borghese  Petrucci,  who  had  lately  been  de- 
prived of  his  authority  in  Siena  and  expelled  from  that  place 
by  the  interference  of  the  pope.  This  total  subversion  of  the 
dignity  and  fortunes  of  his  family,  which  had  been  accom- 
panied by  the  confiscation  of  his  own  hereditary  revenues, 
sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  the  cardinal.  He  considered  the 
conduct  of  the  pope,  in  this  transaction,  as  in  itself  highly 
oppressive  and  unjust ;  but  when  he  compared  it  with  the 
services  rendered  by  his  father  Pandolfo  to  the  family  of  the 
Medici,  as  well  on  their  restoration  to  Florence  as  on  other 
important  occasions,  and  recollected  the  very  active  part 
which  he  had  himself  taken,  with  the  rest  of  the  younger 
cardinals,  in  raising  the  pope  to  his  high  dignity,  his  resent- 
ment rose  to  such  a  degree  as  could  not  be  restrained  either 
by  the  sense  of  guilt  or  the  fear  of  punishment.  In  the  first 
paroxysms  of  his  anger  he  determined  to  assassinate  the  pope 
with  his  own  hand;  but  from  this  he  was  deterred  by  the 
difficulty  of  effecting  his  purpose,  rather  than  by  the  horror 
of  such  a  crime,  or  the  scandal  that  must  have  arisen  to 
the  church  from  Hie  murder  of  a  pope  by  the  hands  of  a  car- 
dinal.* Changing,  therefore,  his  means,  but  not  his  object,  he 
resolved  to  destroy  the  pope  by  poison,  for  which  purpose  he 
engaged  as  the  partner  of  his  guilt  Battista  de  VercelU,  a 
celebrated  practitioner  of  surgery  at  Rome.     The  manner  in 
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which  this  was  to  be  acecmipHslied  was  agreed  upoit^^  DcuriDg 
the  absence  of  the  sinrgecm  who  usuallj  attended  the  pqpe,  on 
accocmt  of  a  dai^erons  and  pamfol  comphunt,  with  which  he 
had  long  been  afiiicted,  Battista  was  introduced  to  him  as  a 
person  of  superior  skiJl;  and  if  Leo  had  not,  bj  a  fortunate 
dehcacj,  and  eontraiy  to  the  entreaties  of  his  attendants,  re- 
fused to  diflcorer  his  complaint  to  a  stranger,  it  was  int^aded  to 
have  mingled  the  ingredients  of  pokKXi  in  the  medicaments  to 
be  applied.  The  impatience  g£  F^arucci  ccwild  not,  howcTer, 
brook  delay,  but  fr^uentlj  and  involuntarilj  burst  fcH-th  in 
complaints  against  the  ingratitude  of  the  pontiff  and  in 
expressions  of  enmitj  and  rerenge.  This  conduct  soon 
attracted  notice,  and  Petrucd,  being  aware  of  the  dang^ 
which  he  had  incurred  bj  his  imprudence,  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  retire  ikx  a  shcnrt  time  firraa  Borne.  He  d^d  not,  how- 
ever, rdinquish  his  project,  whidi  he  had  conunmiicated  to  his 
secretary  Antonio  Nino^  who  was  to  accderate  its  execution 
in  his  absence,  and  with  whom  he  maintained  a  frequent 
interchange  of  letters.*  Some  of  these  heasog  intercepted, 
sufficient^  disclosed  the  criminal  nature  of  the  corres^nd- 
enee,  and  Leo,  under  the  pretext  of  ccmsuUii^  with  Petmcci 
on  the  arrangement  of  his  family  concerns,  required  his  pie- 
senee  in  Bome.  Conscious  ai  his  guilt,  Petrucci  manifested 
some  reloctanee  in  complying  with  this  request;  but  Leo 
removed  his  apprehensions  by  granting  him  a  safe-conduct, 
at  the  same  time  undertaking,  by  his  solemn  promise  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  not  to  violate  his  own  act  Confiding 
in  assurances  so  solemnly  sanctioned^  Petrucci  instantij 
r^Hured  to  Rome.  On  his  arrival  he  was  introduced,  in 
c(»npanywitii  the  cardinal  Bandindlo  de'  Sauli,  into  ibe 
diamber  of  the  pope,  where  they  were  both  secured  by  the 
guards,  and  committed  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angek^f 
Agamst  these  proceedings  the  Spanish  ambassador  loudly 
remoxustrated,  asserting  t^t  as  he  had  pledged  his  faith  for 
tiie  safety  of  Petmcci,  it  must  be  considered  as  the  engage- 
ment of  his  sovereign.:]:  Leo  was  not  wanting  in  arguments 
to  justify  his  ccmduct.  He  alleged  in  reply,  that  no  instrument 
of  safe  conduct,  however  full  and  explicit,  could  be  aUowed 
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to  avail  a  penMm  who  had  ooii8i»red  against  the  Hfe  of  the 
sapreme  pontiff,  unless  the  crime  was  therein  expressly 
mentioned.  He  contended  that  the  same  rule  was  applicable 
to  the  crime  of  murder  by  poison  ;  a  species  of  guilt  abhorred 
by  all  laws  human  and  divine.  By  evasions  of  this  nature  the 
pcmtiff  did  not  scruple  to  violate  that  good  fsdth  of  which  he 
ought  to  have  been  the  first  person  to  set  an  'example,  and 
condescended  to  use  against  his  adversary  the  same  treachery 
which  had  been  em^oyed  against  himself.  The  measures 
thus  adopted,  Leo  communicated  by  official  letters  to  the 
other  European  potentates,  weU  knowing  that  great  interest 
would  be  made  by  the  cardinals  to  screen  tb«ir  offending 
brethren  from  a  punishment  which  would  reflect  disgrace  on 
the  whole  coU^e. 

The  sui^eon  Battista,  who  had  retired  to  Florence,  was 
soon  afterwards  apprehended  and  sent  to  Eome.  Another 
person,  named  Pocointesta,  who  had  long  served  the  family  of 
Petruoci  in  a  military  capacity,  was  also  taken  into  custody; 
and  the,  delinquents  were  rigorously  examined  by  the  pro^ 
curator-fiscal,  Mario  Perusco.*  From  the  confessions  of 
these  wretched  men,  the  guilt  of  Petrucci  was  apparent,  and 
there  was  also  great  reason  to  suspect  that  not  only  the  car- 
dinal de'  Sauli,  but  several  other  members  of  the  college  had 
been  privy  to  his  designs.  Leo  therefore  resolved  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  cardinals  in  full  consistory,  to  inform  them  of 
the  reasons  of  his  conduct,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  public 
confession  frmn  such  of  them  as  he  suspected  to  be  impUcated 
in  the  crime. 

Before  the  day  arrived  for  this  assembly,  which  had  been 
fixed  for  the  twenty-second  of  May,  Leo  became  so  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  extent  to  which  the  conspiracy  had  been  carried 
among  the  cardinals,  that  he  durst  not  trust  himself  in  the 
midst  of  thenu  He  determined,  however,  to  secure  the  person <^ 
Baffiiello  Biario,  cardinal  of  S.  Giorgio,  who,  since  the  time  of 
the  memorable  conspiracy  of  the  Pazsd,  in  which  he  had  acted 
a  principal,  though  perhaps  an  involuntary  part,  had  now  sat 
in  the  college  nearly  forty  years,  and  from  his  great  wealth 
and  splendid  manner  of  Hfe  was  considered  as  ti^e  principal 
person  in  the  college.    The  particulars  of  his  arrest,  and  of 
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the  dismission  of  the  other  cardinals  from  the  consistory,  are 
minutely  related  by  Paris  de  Grassis,  and  may  give  a  sufficient 
idea  of  the  personal  conduct  of  the  pontiff  on  this  trying  occa- 
sion.* "  The  consistory  being  assembled,  the  pope  sent  for 
the  cardinal  of  Ancona,  who  continued  with  him  about  an 
hour.  As  we  were  surprised  at  this  long  interview,"  says  this 
vigilant  master  of  the  ceremonies,  *'  I  looked  through  an 
opening  of  the  door,  and  perceived  in  the  chamber  of  the  pope 
the  captain  of  the  palace  and  two  of  the  guards  under  arms. 
I  was  apprehensive  of  some  untoward  circumstance;  but  I 
remained  silent.  Seeing,  however,  the  cardinals  S.  Giorgio 
and  Famese  enter  the  pope's  chamber  with  great  cheerfulness, 
I  concluded  that  the  pope  had  called  them  to  consult  with  him 
respecting  a  promotion  of  cardinals,  of  which  he  had  spoken 
in  the  morning ;  but  scarcely  had  the  cardinal  S.  Giorgio 
entered,  than  the  pope,  who  commonly  walked  very  delibe- 
rately between  two  of  his  chamberlains,  hastened  out  of  the 
room  with  great  precipitation,  and  shutting  the  door,  left  the 
cardinal  S.  Giorgio  with  the  guards.  Greatly  astonished  at 
his  haste,  I  inquired  from  the  pope  the  reason  of  it,  and  asked 
whether  he  meant  to  enter  the  consistory  without  his  stole. 
We  arrayed  him  with  the  stole.  He  was  pale,  and  much 
agitated.  He  then  ordered  me,  in  a  more  positive  tone 
than  usual,  to  send  all  the  cardinals  from  the  consistory; 
and  afterwards,  with  a  still  louder  voice,  to  shut  up  the 
consistorial  chamber.  I  obeyed;  and  no  longer  entertained 
a  doubt  that  the  cardinal  S.  Giorgio  was  arrested.  The 
other  attendants  and  myself  then  began  to  form  conjectures 
as  to  the  cause  of  these  proceedings ;  but  the  pope  soon 
afterwards  explained  them  himself,  by  informing  us,  that  the 
two  cardinals  in  prison  had  declared  that  the  cfU'dinal  S. 
Giorgio  was  their  accomplice;  that  they  had  agreed  to  poison, 
the  pope,  and  nominate  that  cardinal  as  his  successor.  We 
could  scarcely  believe  that  the  cardinal  of  S.  Giorgio,  whose 
prudence  and  abilities  were  so  well  known,  could  have  engaged 
in  such  a  plot;  or,  if  he  had  been  guilty,  that  he  would  not 
have  made  his  escape.  We  were  therefore  inclined  to  think 
that  this  accusation  was  made  by  the  pope  as  a  pretext  to 
revenge  himself  for  former  injuries.^^  However  this  may  be, 
all  that  the  other  cardinals  could  obtain  was,  that  he  should 
not  be  sent  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  but  should  remain  under 
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arrest  at  the  palace.   A  few  days  afterwards  he  was,  however, 
ordered  into  closer  custody." 

On  the  eighth  day  of  June,  the  pope  again  assembled  the 
cardinals,  and  after  bitterly  complaining  that  his  life  should 
have  been  so  craelly  and  insidiously  attempted,  by  those  who, 
having  been  raised  to  such  high  dignity,  and  who,  being  the 
principal  members  of  the  apostolic  see,  were  bound  beyond 
all  others  to  defend  him ;  and  after  lamenting  that  the 
kindness  and  liberality  which  he  had  uniformly  shown  to 
every  individual  of  the  sacred  college,  even  to  a  degree  which 
had  been  imputed  to  him  as  a  weakness,  had  met  with  so  un- 
grateful a  return;*  he  proceeded  to  inform  them,  that  two 
others  of  their  members  were  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  and 
called  upon  the  guilty  to  make  their  peace  by  a  prompt  con- 
fession, threatening  that  otherwise  he  would  immediately  order 
them  into  custody.  By  the  advice  of  three  of  the  cardinals, 
Remolini,  Accolti,  and  Famese,t  each  cardinal  was  called  upon 
to  answer,  on  oath,  the  interrogatory  whether  they  were 
guilty.  When  the  question  was  put  to  Francesco  Soderini, 
cardinal  of  Volterra,  he  denied  the  fact;  but  upon  further 
admonition  he  fell  prostrate,  and,  with  many  tears,  acknow- 
ledged his  offence,  yielding  his  life  to  the  discretion  of  the 
pontiff.  Leo  then  observed,  that  there  was  yet  another  con- 
cealed traitor,  when  th^  three  cardinals  before  mentioned, 
turning  to  Adrian  di  Cometo,  cardinal  of  S.  Crisogono, 
advised  him  in  like  manner  to  humble  himself.  With  great 
reluctance  he,  too,  confessed  his  guilt.  It  was  then  determined 
that  the  penitent  cardinals,  after  paying  a  heavy  fine,  should 
be  restored  to  favour.  This  fine  was  settled  at  twenty-five 
thousand  ducats ;:(  but,  when  they  had  raised  that  sum  by 
joint  contributions,  Leo  insisted  that  it  was  intended  they 
should  each  pay  that  amount,  whereupon  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  effect  their  escape  from 
the  dty.  The  cardind  of  Volterra  retired  to  Fondi,  where 
he  remuned  under  the  protection  of  Prospero  Colonna,  until 
the  death  of  the  pontiff  ;§  but  what  became  of  Adrian  is 
wholly  xmknown,  no  tidings  having  been  received  of  him  after 
his  flight  from  Rome.^^ 
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The  paioM  task  of  pcmishiiig  the  authors  and  principal 
promoters  of  this  conspiracy  yet  remained,  and  seems  to  have 
affected  the  pontiff  with  real  concern.  Of  the  guilt  of  the 
cardinals  Petrucci  and  de'  SaoH  no  doubt  was  entertained; 
jet  the  conduct  of  the  latter  excited  general  surprise;  as  he 
had  shared  in  an  eminent  d^ree  the  faToar  and  liberality  ai 
the  pontiff,  which  he  had  secured  by  the  d^ance  of  his 
manners  and  conversation^  insomuch  as  to  have  been  the 
frequent  companion  of  the  pontiff  in  his  hours  of  leismre  and 
relaxation.  It  was,  howeyer,  ccmjectured,  that  the  prosperity 
which  he  thus  enjoyed  had  only  served  to  excite  in  him  those 
ambitious  expectations  which  no  reasonable  kindness  could 
gratify,  and  that  he  resented  the  preference  shown  by  the  pope 
to  the  cardinal  Giulio,  in  conferring  upon  him  the  episcopal 
see  of  Marseilles.*  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  his  animocd^. 
it  was  sufficiently  apparent,  as  well  from  written  documents 
as  the  evidence  of  the  surgeon  Battista,  that  he  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  machinations  of  Petrucd,  and  had  su{^lied 
him  with  money  for  carrying  them  into  ^ect.  During  his 
examination,  he  is  said  to  have  hesitated,  trembled,  contra- 
dicted himself,-  and  given  evident  symptoms  of  his  guilt; 
whikt  Petrucci,  almost  £rantic  with  rage,  poured  out  his  exe- 
cratioos  against  the  pontiff;t  but  little  rdiance  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  conduct  of  perscms  examiribd  under  the  immediate 
terrors  of  the  rack,  whore  hardened  intrepidity  may  be  mis- 
taken for  mnocence,  and  th^  natural  dread  of  corporeal  suffer- 
ings for  the  BtmgghngB  of  conscious  guih. 

On  the  day  of  Pentecost^  Leo,  having  again  assemUed  the 
cardinals,  addressed  th^n  in  a  long  and  pathetic  oration,  in 
which  he  intimated  that  although  he  might  legally  and  pro- 
perly have  proceeded  to  degrade  and  punish  tibie  guilty,  yet 
he  had  determined  to  pardon  them.  The  cardinals  present 
acknowledged  his  ckmenqy  towards  their  offending  l»ethren, 
whereupon  Leo  was  melted  into  tears.^  He  then  went  to 
attend  the  celebration  of  mass,  a£ker  wliich  his  dispositicms 
and  intentions  seemed  to  be  astonishin^y  changed,  and  it 
was  thought  that  he  had  been  instigated  to  convert  the 
punishment  of  the  offenders  into  a  source  of  gaui.§  On  the 
twentieth  day  of  June,  he  proceeded  to  degrade  the  cardinals 

*  JoTii,  Vita  Leon.  X.  iy.  Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X. 

t  Fabron.  ut  sup.  %  Pat.  de  Grass.  Diai.  $  lb. 
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Petraoci  and  de'  Sanli,  and  also  the  cardinal  Biario^  firom 
their  dignities,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  goods  and  eccle* 
siastical  preferments;  after  which,  to  the  terror  and  astoniah- 
moit  of  aH  the  members  of  the  sacred  college^  he  ddttyered 
them  over  to  the  secular  power.*  Dimng  this  meeting  of 
the  consistorj,  which  continaed  thirteen  hrnxn^  great  dissen- 
sions and  tumults  arose,  as  well  between  the  pope  and  some 
of  the  cardinals,  as  among  tiie  cardinals  themsehres,  of  whom 
onlj  twelve  were  present,  being  all  who  then  remained  in  the 
cilj.  The  sentence  of  deprivation  was  read  by  Pietio 
JBonbo.^^  On  the  following  night,  FBtmcd  was  strangled 
in  prison;^  The  subordinate  instruments  of  this  treacherj, 
Battista  da  YercelH  and  Antonio  Kino,  were  also  sentenced 
to  death,  and  after  suffering  excruciating  tcnrments,  were 
finally  stengled,  and  their  bodies  quartered.^  The  life  of 
the  cardinal  de'  Sauli  was  spared,  on  the  entreaty  of  Fran- 
cesco Cib6,  the  broth^-in-law  of  the  pontiff,f  and  although 
he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  jet  he  was 
soon  afterwards  liberated,  on  payment  of  a  smn  of  money  and 
making  on  humble  submission,  which  the  pope  received  in  a 
most  ungracious  manner,  and  answered  by  a  sevore  remon- 
strance.^ As  the  cardinal  died  in  the  ensuing  year,  it  was 
insinuated  that  he  perished  by  a  slow  poiscm,  adnunistered  to 
him  whilst  in  custody  by  the  order  of  ^e  pontiff  ;f  an  accusa- 
tion which  has  no  foundation,  but  in  the  horrible  frequency 
with  which  crimes  of  this  nature  were  then  resorted  to,  and 
in  the  idea,  that  as  the  pope  had  always  treated  the  cardinal 
with  distinguished  kindness,  he  could  not  forgive  the  injury 
meditated  against  him.  Tlie  cardinal  of  S.  Giorgio  expe- 
rienced greater  lenity;  and,  although  he  had  been  indnded  in 
the  decree  of  deprivation,  was,  on  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum 
and  without  any  apology,  immediately  restored  to  all  his 
ecclesiastical  fiBieti<His,  except  the  power  of  votii^  in  the 
college;  which  incapacity  was  also  removed  befiore  the  expira- 
tion of  a  year.  On  the  reccmdliatioQ  between  them,  Leo 
ixsed  expressions  of  particular  kindness  and  respect;  solemnly 
aasoring  him  that  whatever  offences  the  cardinal  had  com- 
mitted against  him,  he  had  whc^  pardoned  and  obliterated 
from  his  mind.^    Biario,  however,  either  humiliated  by  this 

*  P»r.  de  OrtM.  IHar.  t  Oniecbrd.  ziii. 
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transaction,  or  not  confiding  in  the  assurances  of  the  pontiff^ 
soon  afterwards  quitted  the  city  of  Rome,  where  he  had  so 
long  resided  in  the  greatest  splendour  and  respectability,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Naples,  where  he  terminated  his  days 
in  the  month  of  July,  1620. 

This  extraordinary  transaction,  in  which  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  the  members  of  the  sacred  college  conspired  against 
the  life  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  gave  rise  to  much  discussion 
and  great  diversity  of  opinion.^  The  motives  of  Petrucci 
were  indeed  sufficiently  obvious,  and  his  guilt  was  universally 
admitted;  but  the  reasons  which  actuated  the  other  cardinals, 
who  were  regarded  as  his  confederates,  are  not  so  apparent^ 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  crime  of  some  of  them 
merely  consisted  in  their  not  having  revealed  to  the  pope 
those  expressions  of  resentment  which  Petrucci  had  uttered 
in  their  presence.^*  By  some  it  was  supposed  that  the  duke 
of  Urbino,  who  had  already  attempted,  by  his  letters,  to 
interest  the  college  of  cardinals  in  his  favour,  had  prevailed 
on  a  part  of  its  members  to  engage  in  this  hazardous  attempt; 
whilst  others  did  not  hesitate  to  represent  it  as  merely  a  con- 
trivance of  the  pontiff  to  extort  large  sums  of  money  from  the 
richer  cardinals;  but  against  the  last  supposition,  the  confes- 
sion of  several  of  the  delinquents,  in  open  consistory,  is  a 
sufficient  answer.  Upon  strict  grounds  of  positive  law,  the 
execution  of  Petrucci  may,  perhaps,  be  justified;  almost  all 
countries  having  concurred  in  punishing  a  projected  attempt 
against  the  life  of  the  sovereign  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
the  crime  had  been  actually  committed;  but  the  shameful 
violation  of  every  principle  of  humanity  exemplified  in  the 
execution  of  the  subordinate  instruments  of  his  guilt,  can 
never  be  sufficiently  execrated.  Are  such  punishments 
intended  as  a  retribution  for  the  crime?  Justice  then  d^e- 
nerates  into  revenge.  Are  they  for  the  purpose  of  deterring 
others  from  like  offences?  Care  should  tiien  be  taken  not  to 
render  the  offenders  objects  of  compassion,  and  to  prevent 
that  re-action  of  opinion,  which  loses  the  guilt  of  the  criminal 
in  the  cruelty  of  the  judge.^^  Are  they  intended  to  correct 
the  excesses,  and  to  improve  the  morals  of  a  people?  How 
can  this  be  effected  by  spectacles  that  outrage  humanity,  and 
which,  by  their  repetition,  steel  the  heart  against  all  those 
sentiments  by  which  the  individual  and  general  safety  of 
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mankind  are  secured,  much  more  effectuallj  than  by  gibbets 
and  halters,  racks  and  chains. 

In  punishing  the  authors  and  abettors  of  this  insidious 
attempt  against  his  life,  Leo  was  well  aware  that  he  had 
created  new  enemies  among  their  friends  and  supporters, 
whose  resentment  was  not  to  be  disregarded;  nor  had  he 
observed  without  alarm  the  conduct  of  the  other  members  of 
the  college,  almost  all  of  whom  had  interested  themselyes 
with  great  warmth  in  behalf  of  their  guilty  brethren.  He 
therefore  took  additional  precautions  for  his  safety,  and  was 
usually  surrounded  by  his  guards,  who  attended  him  even 
during  the  celebration  of  divine  service;  not  to  protect  him 
against  a  foreign  enemy,  but  to  secure  the  chief  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  against  the  more  dangerous  attempts  of  the 
members  of  the  sacred  college.  In  this  disgraceful  and  me- 
lancholy state  of  the  Roman  see,  Leo  had  recourse  to  an 
expedient,  on  which  he  had  for  some  time  meditated,  and 
which,  in  a  great  degree,  relieved  him  from  his  apprehensions. 
In  one  day  he  created  an  additional  number  of  thirty-one 
cardinals.*  Among  these  were  several  of.  his  relations  and 
friends,  some  of  whom  had  not  yet  obtained  the  habit  of  pre- 
lacy; a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  no  small  dissatisfac- 
tion amongst  the  more  rigid  disciplinarians  of  the  Roman  see. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in 
point  of  talents,  rank,  experience,  and  learning,  the  persons 
now  called  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  church 
were  not  surpassed  by  any  of  those  who  had  of  late  enjoyed 
that  honour.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  by  the 
solidity  of  his  judgment,  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  and 
the  sanctity  of  his  life,  was  Egidio  of  Viterbo,  principal  of 
the  order  of  Augustines,  who  had  long  lived  on  terms  of 
familiarity  with'  the  pontiff.  Of  the  elegante  of  his  taste  he 
had  in  his  youth  given  a  sufficient  specimen  in  his  poetical 
writings;  but  his  riper  years  had  been  devoted  to  more  seri- 
ous studies;  and  Leo^  who  had  long  consulted  him  in  matters 
of  the  first  importance,  availed  himself  greatly  of  his  advice 
in  selecting  the  other  persons  on  whom  it  might  be  proper  to 
confer  this  high  dignity.  The  principal  of  flie  Domenicans, 
Tomaso  de  Vio,  and  of  the   Franciscans,    Cristoforo  Nu- 

•  26tli  June,  1517. 
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malio^  were  also  at  the  same  time  reeeWed  into  tlie  college; 
and  although  this  might  he  attribated  to  the  wish  ci  the  pope, 
to  avoid  t^  appearance  of  partialit j  to  the  AuguatineSy  b j 
the  choice  made  of  Egidio,  yet  it  is  acknowledged  that  ibey 
were  men  whose  personal  merits  well  entitled  th^n  to  this 
distinction;^  and  the  former  of  them,  who,  froon  the  place  of 
his  birth,  was  denominated  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta,  or  Gj^ 
tanuSf  soon  afterwards  acted  an  important  part  in  the  religious 
controversies  which  agitated  the.  Chiistian  world.  Anoth^ 
distinguished  person  now  elected  into  the  oc^ege  was 
Lorenzo  Campeggio,  of  Bologna,  who  had  alreadj  served 
the  pontiff  on  several  important  anbassies,  and  who  was 
afterwards  appointed  legate  to  England,  to  decide,  in  am- 
junction  with  Wolsej,  the  great  question  of  divorce  between 
Henry  YIII.  and  Catharine  of  Am^on,  wh^^  he  obtained 
by  the  favour  of  that  monarch  the  episcopal  see  of  Salisbury.^ 
Among  those  whom  Leo  selected,  from  his  personal  knowledge 
of  their  virtues  and  their  acquirements,  may  also  be  enume- 
rated, Giovanni  Picolomini,  archbishop  of  Siena,  a  near  rela- 
tion of  the  pontiff  Pius  II.  and  Pius  III. ;  Niccolo  Pandolfini, 
of  Florence;  Alessandro  Cesarini,  bishop  of  Pistoja;  Giovanni 
Domenico  de'  Cupi,  and  Andrea  della  Yalle,  both  distinguished 
citizens  of  Borne;  and  Domenico  Jacohatio,  author  of  the  cde- 
brated  treatise  on  the  councils  of  the  church,  which  is  usually 
annexed  to  the  general  collection  of  those  proceedings.  Nor 
did  Leo  on  this  occasion  forget  his  own  relations,  many  of 
whom  had  long  anxiously  looked  up  to  him  &>r  preferment, 
nor  those  steadfast  friends  to  whom  in  the  course  c^  his  event- 
ful life  he  had  been  so  highly  indebted.  Among  the  former 
were  Nicoolo  Bidolfi,  Giovanni  Salviata,  and  Luigi  Bosai,  the 
sons  of  three  of  his  sisters,  all  of  whom  afterwards  distin- 
guished themselves  as  men  of  superior  talents' and  munificent 
patrons  of  letu-ning;  but  the  last  of  these  was  the  particular 
favourite  of  the  pontiff,  having  been  educated  with  him  under 
the  same  roof,  and  his  constant  attendant  through  all  his 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  In  conferring  the  dignity  of  a  car- 
dinal on  Ercole  Bangone,  of  Modena,  Leo  not  only  did  credit 
to  his  judgment,  on  account  of  the  eminent  qualifications  of 
that  young  nobleman,  but  gave  a  strikii^  proof  of  his  grati- 
tude for  the  kindness  shown  him  by  Bianca  Bangone,  the 
mother  of  Ercole,  when  he  was  hurried  by  the  French  as  a 
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^Btmer  throogh  Modeiui.  N<v  was  this  the  only  renumera- 
tion  which  that  ladj  received  from  the  pontiff;  as  he  had 
afaready  provided  her  wiHi  a  suitalde  residenoe  in  Borne,  and 
assigned  to  her  use  extensive  gardens  near  the  easlJe  of 
S.  Angelo.  Fran  a  like  grateful  sense  of  ^onrs,  and  oa 
aoooont  of  long  attaehoiCTtts  to  his  interests,  Leo  is  supposed 
on  this  oeeasi^m  to  have  distinguished  Fnmeesoo  Armellini, 
of  Pemgia,  Sylvio  Passerini,  of  Cortona,  Bonifaaio  Ferreri, 
of  YeroelU,  and  Francesco  de'  Conti,  and  PauUo  Emilio 
Cesio,  <^  Borne.  Nor  did  he  forget  Bafiaello  Petmcci,  whom 
he  had  lately  established  as  chief  <^  the  republic  at  Siena,  and 
on  whom  he  had  lavished  many  favours  which  might  have 
been  dsewhere  much  better  be^wed. 

in  order,  however,  to  give  greater  splendour  and  celebrity 
to  this  extensive  nomination,  as  well  as  to  gratify  the  m<M« 
distant  states  and  sovereigns  of  Christendom,  by  the  adoption 
of  tiieir  relations  or  more  illustrious  citizens  into  the  sacred 
college,  Leo  selected  frcnn  different  parts  of  Europe  several 
additional  members,  who  were  distinguished  by  their  high 
birth  or  admowledged  talents.  Of  the  royal  family  of  France, 
he  conferred  this  dignity  on  Louis  of  Bourbon;  of  whom  it 
has  been  said  that  the  splendour  ai  his  virtues  would  have 
rendered  him  illustrious,  had  he  been  of  the  humblest  origin. 
Emanud,  king  of  Portugal,  was  gratified  by  the  adoption  into 
the  collie  of  his  son  Alfonso,  then  only  seven  years  of  age; 
but  this  was  aoccmipanied  by  a  restriction  Hiat  he  should  not 
assume  the  insignia  of  his  rank  until  he  should  attain  his 
fourteenth  year.  The  high  reputation  acquired  by  Adrian, 
of  Utrecht,  the  preceptor  and  faithfol  oounseUor  of  Charles 
of  Spain,  afterwards  emperor,  by  the  name  of  Charles  V., 
rec(xnmended  him  on  tins  occasion  to  the  notice  of  the 
pcmtiff;  whom,  by  a  singular  concurrence  of  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, he  succeeded  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  in 
the  apostdlic  diair.  Gulielmo  Baimondo  Vico,^  a  native  of 
Valencia,  was  selected  from  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  The 
families  of  Colonna  and  Orsini,  which  had  been  so  fre- 
quently dignified  with  the  honours  of  the  church,  received  the 
highest  proof  of  the  pontifical  favour,  in  the  persons  of  Pom- 
pejo  Coh>nna  and  Franciotto  Orsino.  A  yet  more  decisive 
partiality  was  shown  to  the  family  of  Trivulzio,  of  which  two 
members,  Scaramuccio,  bishop  of  Coma,  and  Agostino>  were 
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at  the  same  time  received  into  the  college.  The  citizens  of 
Venice  and  of  Genoa  werehonoured  by  the  nomination  of  Fran* 
cesco  Fisani  from  among  the  former,  and  of  Gioyan-Battista 
Pallavicini  from  the  latter.  For  similar  reasons,  in  all  pro- 
babilitj,  Ferdinando  Ponzetto,  a  Florentine  citizen,  was  added 
to  the  number.  An  eminent  historian  has,  indeed,  informed 
us,  that  in  many  instances  the  pope  had  no  other  motive  for 
conferring  this  high  honour  than  the  payment  of  a  large  sum 
of  money  ;^  and  if  we  consider  the  e^diausted  state  of  his 
treasury,  by  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  war  of  Urbino  and 
other  causes,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  informa- 
tion is  well  founded. 

This  important  and  decisive  measure,  by  which  the  pontiff 
diminished  the  influence  of  the  cardinals  then  in  the  college, 
and  called  to  his  society  and  councils  his  confidential  friends 
and  relatives,  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  sub- 
sequent tranquillity  and  happiness  of  his  life,  and  of  the  cele- 
brity and  splendour  of  his  pontificate.  Until  this  period  he 
had  been  constantly  engaged  in  adverse  undertakings  or  ne- 
gotiations of  peculiar  difficulty,  and  surrounded  with  persons 
on  whom  he  could  place  no  well-founded  reliance;  but  his 
contests  with  foreign  powers  were  now  terminated,  if  not 
wholly  to  his  wishes,  at  least  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow 
him  that  relaxation  which  he  had  never  before  enjoyed; 
whilst  his  apprehensions  of  domestic  danger  were  removed, 
or  alleviated,  by  the  constant  presence  of  those  friends  whose 
fidelity  he  had  before  experienced.  In  the  gratiOication  of 
his  natural  propensity  to  liberality,  and  in  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  friends  and  favourites,  he  found  an  additional 
satisfaction,  by  contributing  towards  the  respectability  and 
honour  of  that  church  of  which  he  was  the  chief,  and  which 
from  this  time  displayed  a  degree  of  magnificence  which  had 
never  before  been  equalled.  The  revenues  of  the  numerous 
benefices,  rich  abbeys,  and  other  ecclesiastical  preferments 
bestowed  upon  each  of  the  cardinals  and  great  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  frequently  amounted  to  a  princely  sum,  and  a 
prelate  was  considered  as  comparatively  poor  whose  annual 
income  did  not  amount  to  eight  or  ten  thousand  ducats.*  On 
the  death  of  Sixtus  della  Rovere,  the  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.,^' 
in  the  year  1517,  Leo  appointed  his  cousin,  Giulio  de'  Medici, 
*  Fabron.  Leon.  X.  127. 
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vice-chancellor  of  the  holy  see;  which  office  fdone  brought 
him  the  annual  sum  of  twelve  thousand  ducats.  Nor  was  it 
only  from  within  the  limits  of  Italy  that  the  cardinals  and 
prelates  of  the  church  derived  their  wealth  and  their  dignities. 
All  Europe  was  then  tributary  to  the  Roman  see;  and  many 
of  these  fortunate  ecclesiastics,  whilst  they  passed  their  days 
amidst  the  luxuries  and  amusemaits  of  Bome,  supported  their 
rank  and  supplied  their  dissipation  by  contributions  from  the 
remotest  parts  of  Christendom.  The  number  of  benefices 
held  by  an  individual  was  limited  only  by  the  will  of  the 
pontiff;  and  by  an  ubiquity  which,  although  abstractedly  im- 
possible, has  been  found  actually  and  substantially  true,  the 
same  person  was  frequently  at  the  same  time  an  archbishop  in 
Germany,  a  bishop  in  France  or  England,  an  abbot  or  a  prior 
in  Poland  or  in  Spain,  and  a  cardinal  at  Bome. 

By  the  example  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  who  well  knew  how 
to  unite  magnificence  with  taste,  the  chiefs  and  princes  of  the 
Boman  church  emulated  each  other  in  the  grandeur  of  their 
palaces,  the  sumptuousness  of  their  apparel,  the  elegance  of 
their  entertainments,  and  the  number  and  respectability  of 
their  attendants;^  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  their  wealth 
and  influence  were  frequently  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  the  remuneration  of  men  of  genius  in  every 
department  of  intellect.  Soon  after  the  creation  of  the  new 
cardinals,  such  of  them  as  resided  in  Bome  were  invited  by 
the  pontiff  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment  in  the  apartments  of 
the  Vatican,  which  had  then  been  recently  ornamented  by  those 
exquisite  productions  of  Baffaello  d'Urbino  which  have  ever 
since  been  the  theme  of  universal  applause.'^  The  Boman 
citizens,  who  partook  of  the  affluence  of  the  church  in  a  general 
abundance  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  re-echoed  the  praises 
of  the  pontiff;  who  by  a  liberal  policy  abrogated  the  mono- 
polies by  which  they  had  been  oppressed,  and  allowed  all 
kinds  of  merchandise  to  be  freely  imported  and  exported 
throughout  his  dominions.  Hence  the  city  of  Bome  became 
a  granary,  always  supplied  with  provisions,  and  was  frequently 
chosen  as  a  residence  by  mercantile  men  from  other  parts  of 
Italy,  who  contributed  by  their  wealth  and  industry  to  the 
general  prosperity.*^  Nor  was  this  prosperity  less  promoted 
by  the  security  which  the  inhabitants  enjoyed,  from  a  strict 
and  impartial  administration   of  justice;  it  having  been  a 
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naxim  wHh  the  pontiff  not  to  endanger  the  safety  and  tnm- 
quillitj  of  the  good  bj  an  ill-timed  leiiit]r  towards  the  gvahj.^^ 
The  happineea  enjoyed  bj  the  Roman  people^  during  the  re- 
ifftalmng  part  of  the  life  of  Leo  X^  forms,  indeed,  ^e  truest 
l^offj  (rf  lus  pontificate.  That  they  were  sensible  of  this  hap- 
piness,  appears  not  moHj  fiEonx  the  sentiments  of  admiration 
and  r^;ret  with  wbich  the  golden  days  of  Leo  were  referred 
to  by  &ose  who  snrnTed  to  eiperienoe  the  calamities  of  sab- 
aequKit  times,  but  from  a  solemn  decree  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
perpetuate  the  remembraaee  of  it  by  a  statoe  of  the  pontile 
which  was  aeeordingly  executed  in  marUe  by  Dom^iico 
Amio,  a  disciple  of  Sansorini,  and  placed  in  the  CajHtc^ 
with  the  following  inseription:— 

OPTIMO  .  PBIHCIPI .  LXOKI  .  Z. 

]»J>  .  lOAV  .  POKT  .  MAX. 

OB  .  BB»TITTTAM  .  BBSTATBATAMq. 

TBBXM  .  ATCTA  .  tAOBA  .  BOBASQ. 

ABTX8  .  ADKnOS  .  PATBB8. 

8TBLATUM  .  TBCTIGAL  .  DATTMQ. 

COVaiABITM  .  8.   P.   Q.   B.   P. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

1517—1518. 

Leo  X.  dissohes  thre  council  of  the  Lateran — Commencement  of  the  Re- 
formation— Superstition  of  the  middle  ages — ^The  early  promoters  of 
literature  arraign  the  misconduct  of  the  clergy — Dante — Petrarca—- 
Boccaccio  and  others  expose  the  clergy  to  ridicule — Accusations  against 
the  clergy  justly  founded — Attempts  made  to  restrain  the  freedom  of 
publication — ^Effects  of  the  reTiral  of  classical  literature  on  the  estab- 
lished religion — ^And  of  the  study  of  the  Platonic  philosophy — Restraints 
imposed  by  the  church  on  philosophical  studies — General  spirit  of 
inquiry — Promulgation  of  indulgences — ^Impolicy  of  this  measure — 
Luther  opposes  the  sale  of  indulgenees — They  are  defended  by  Tetzel 
— ^By  Eccins — ^And  by  Prierio— Leo  inclines  to  temperate  measures— 
The  emperor  Maximilian  calls  on  the  pope  to  interfere — Leo  cites 
Luther  to  appear  at  Rome — ^Luther  obtains  a  hearing  in  Germany^  He 
repairs  to  Augsburg — ^Interview  between  Luther  and  the. cardinal  of 
Gaeta — ^Luther  appeals  to  Leo  X.— Papal  decree  against  the  opinions  of 
Luther — ^He  appeals  from  Leo  X.  to  a  general  council — Two  circum- 
stances which  contributed  to  the  success  of  Luther — I.  He  combines 
his  cause  with  that  of  the  promoters  of  learning — II.  He  offers  to  sub- 
mit his  doctrines  to  the  test  of  reason  and  Scripture. 

The  council  of  the  Lateran,  which  commenced  under  the 
pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  having  now  sat  for  nearly  five  years, 
approached  the  termination  of  its  labours.  Were  we  to 
insinuate  that  the  motive  of  Julius,  in  convoking  this  assembly, 
was,  that  it  might  operate  as  his  justification,  in  refusing  to 
submit  to  the  adverse  decrees  of  the  cotmcil  of  Pisa,  ve 
might  incur  the  imputation,  alliiough  we  should  now  escape 
the  penalties  of  heresy.*  It  may,  however,  with  confidence  be 
asserted,  that  this  council  was  chiefly  intended  to  counteract 
the  proceedings  of  the  ConcUiabulum,  and  in  this  respect  its 
triumph  was  complete;  the  cardinal  Carvajal,  who  had  been 
the  leader  of  the  refi'actory  ecclesiastics,  having  not  only 
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made  his  submission  in  the  seventh  session  of  the  council  of 
Lateran,  but  having  accepted  the  humiliating  honour  of  per- 
forming divine  service  on  its  final  dissolution,  which  4ook 
place  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  March,  1517.  On  this  occa- 
sion, a  solemn  excommunication  was  denounced  against  all 
persons  who  should  presume  to  comment  upon  or  interpret 
its  transactions,  without  the  special  licence  of  the  holy  see.^ 

The  peace  of  the  church  thus  restored,  by  the  labours  of 
the  council,  was  not,  however,  destined  to  remain  long  undis- 
turbed. Scarcely  had  the  assembly  separated,  before  the  new 
opinions  and  refractory  conduct  of  Martin  Luther,  a  monk  of 
the  Augustine  order  at  Wittemberg,  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Roman  court,  and  led  the  way  to  that  schism  which  has 
now  for  nearly  three  centuries  divided  the  Christian  world, 
and  introduced  new  causes  of  alienation,  discord,  and  perse- 
cution, among  the  professors  of  that  religion,  which  was 
intended  to  inculcate  universal  peace,  charity,  and  good-will. 

For  some  centuries  after  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
religion,  the  annals  of  the  church  have  preserved  the  remem- 
brance of  various  persecutions,  which  sufficiently  attest  the 
intolerant  character  of  paganism  and  the  inflexible  constancy 
of  the  first  martyrs.  The  subsequent  conversion  of  the 
Roman  emperors  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  acknowledged 
supremacy  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  gave,  however,  at  length 
a  decided  ascendancy  to  the  new  opinions;  and  it  would  have 
been  well  if  those  who  professed  them  had  not,  whilst  they 
assumed  the  ensigns  of  authority,  imbibed  the  intolerant 
spirit  of  their  former  tyrants.  How  this  authority  was  ex- 
ercised may,  in  some  degree,  appear  from  the  bloody  and 
mutilated  records  of  the  middle  ages.  For  our  present 
purpose  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  papal  power 
was,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  almost  uniformly  devoted  to 
destroy  the  remains  of  science  and  the  memorials  of  art,  and 
to  perpetuate  among  the  nations  of  Europe  that  ignorance  to 
which  superstition  has  ever  been  indebted  for  her  security. 
In  reviewing  the  progress  of  the  human  race  from  the  earliest 
assignable  period,  the  chief  part  of  their  course  seems  to  have 
lain  through  a  cheerless  desert,  where  a  few  scanty  spots  of 
verdure  have  only  served  to  increase  the  horrors  of  the  sur- 
rounding desolation.  Such  has  been  the  powerful  efiect  of 
moral  causes  on  the  character  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
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Nor  ought  we  to  forget,  that  on  oarselves  alone  depends  our 
exemption  from  a  similar  debasement;  and  that,  without  a 
vigilant  exertion  of  the  faculties  which  we  possess,  ages  of 
ignorance,  darker  than  the  world  has  hitherto  experiencedi 
may  jet  succeed. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  human  mind  began  to 
be  emancipated  from  its  long  thraldom,  one  of  the  first  indi- 
cations of  liberty  appeared  in  the  bold  and  presumptuous 
manner  in  which  the  fathers  and  promoters  of  literature 
penetrated  into  the  recesses,  and  arraigned  the  conduct  of  the 
Boman  pontiffs  and  chief  dignitaries  of  the  church.  What- 
ever might  have  been. the  crimes  of  the  priesthood,  the  voice 
of  censure  had  hitherto  been  effectually  suppressed;  and  their 
transactions,  like  those  of  the  ancient  heroes,  were  buried  in 
eternal  silence,  for  want  of  due  celebration.  The  hardy 
genius  of  Dante  shrunk  not,  however,  from  the  dangerous 
task;  and  after  having  met  with  pope  Anastasius  in  tho 
depths  of  heil,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  represents  the  church 
as  sunk  under  the  weight  of  her  crimes  and  polluted  with 
mire  and  filth.*  The  malder  spirit  of  Petrarca  appears  upon 
this  subject  to  be  roused  to  a  yet  higher  pitch  of  indignation. 
In  one  of  his  sonnets  he  assimilates  the  papal  court  to  Baby- 
lon, and  declares  that  he  has  quitted  it  for  ever,  as  a  place 
equally  deprived  of  virtue  and  of  shame,  the  residence  of 
misery  and  the  mother  of  error;  and  in  another  he  seems  to 
have  exhausted  on  this  theme  every  epithet  of  reproach  and 
abhorrence  which  his  native  language  could  afford.^  If  the 
genius  and  character  of  these  two  great  men  secured  them, 
whilst  living,  from  the  effects  of  ecdesiastical  resentment,  the 
increasing  celebrity  which  their  works  acquired  after  their 
death  gave  additional  weight  to  the  opinions  which  they  had 
so  &eely  expressed.  Even  the  populace,  under  the  sanction 
of  such  authority,  began  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  abuses 
of  the  church,  and  to  doubt  of  that  infallibility  which 
had  before  beeai  as  willingly  conceded  as  it  was  arrogantly 
assumed. 

Whilst  these  and  similar  productions  were  calculated  to 
bring  the  church  into  odium  and  disgrace,  those  of  the  cele- 
brated Boccaccio  were  at  least  equally  calculated  to  expose 
the  priesthood  to  ridicule  and  contempt.  The  debaucheries 
of  the  religious,  of  both  sexes,  form  the  most  general  theme 
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of  his  veiy  popular  and  entertaining  woric  That  Boccaock) 
was  the  moat  dangerous  adyersaiy  of  the  papal  power,  cannot, 
indeed,  he  doubted.  Wh«t  we  violently  abhor,  we  may  still 
justly  dread;  but  that  which  we  have  learnt  to  despise  ceases 
to  be  an  object  of  terror.  To  Boccaccio  succeeded  several 
waiters,  whose  works,  considered  in  other  points  of  view,  are 
of  little  importance,  but  which,  as  contributing  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  the  Soman  power,  and  to  weaken  in  the  minds 
of  the  peofde  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  holy  see, 
have  greatly  contributed  to  the  emancipation  of  the  human 
race.  Such  are  the  FacduB  of  Poggio^  and  the  writings  of 
Burchiello,  Poka,  and  Franco.  To  some  of  these  works  the 
newly  invented  art  of  printing  gave  a  more  general  circu- 
lation. Of  the  FaceiuB,  upwards  of  ten  editions  were  printed 
in  llie  last  thirty  years  of  the  fifteenth  century.^  They  were 
also  published  at  Antwerp  and  Leipsic;  an  evident  proo^  in 
that  early  state  of  the  art  of  printing,  that  the  work  had 
obtained  great  celebrity  not  only  in  Italy,  but  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  Christendom. 

If  the  foregoing  instances  of  a  rising  spirit  of  opposition 
to  the  Boman  see  were  not  sufficient  to  show  the  decided 
hostility  which  already  subsisted  between  literature  and 
superstition,  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  them  from  Ihe 
works  of  other  writers;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
tiie  animadversions,  gt  the  ridicule,  of  all  the  learned  men 
of  the  time,  could  have  brought  the  priesthood  into  contempt^ 
if  its  members  had  not  by  their  own  misconduct  afforded 
substantial  grounds  for  such  imputations.  That  a  very 
general  rehoation,  not  only  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  but 
of  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  dei^,  had  taken  place,  is 
a  fact,  for  the  proof  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  seardi 
beyond  the  records  of  the  church  itself.  Even  in  tiie  council 
of  the  Lateran,  Giovanni  Francesco  Pico,  the  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  Pico  of  Mirandula,  delivered  an  oration,  under 
the  sanction  of  that  assembly,  in  which  he  inveighed  with 
great  bitterness  against  the  avarice,  the  luxury,  the  ambition, 
and  the  misconduct,  of  those  ecclesiastics,  who  ought  to  have 
supported  the  dignity  of  the  church,  not  only  by  their  in- 
trinsic merit  and  virtue,  but  by  the  regularity  and  decency 
of  their  deportment.  Yet  more  remariLable  are  the  acknow- 
ledgments contained  in  the  decree  of  the  eleventh  session 
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o£  the  same  ooonci],  hj  wliieh  it  appean^  that  the  minisftera 
of  religion  were  wocastxxmed,  not  only  to  lave  in  a  state  of 
public  0(»&cub]]iage,  bot  oTen  to  deriTO  a  part  of  their  eouda- 
menlB  from  pemitting  to  otbers  a  oondoet  aimilar  to  that  in 
which  th^  tibemfldyes  iadnlged.^ 

The  dangerous  consequences  that  womld  inevitably  result 
from  80  full  an  exposure  of  the  misoonduct  and  crimes  of  the 
cl»^  were  early  pereeired.  But  instead  of  apfdyi^  the 
only  radical  and  efkctxul  remedy  to  the  eyil,  by  intrododng 
a  refcH*mation  in  their  morals  and  Iheir  liTes,  the  pontifi 
and  cardinals  of  the  churdi  thought  it  more  expedient  to 
endeavour  to  silence  reproach  hj  severe  denunciations  and 
exemplary  punishment.  During  the  pontificate  of  Sixtns  IV., 
r^ulations  were  established  for  preventing  the  printing  of 
any  work,  except  such  as  was  previously  Ucenaed  by  an 
officer  appointed  for  that  purpose;  and  in  the  tenth  seasiott 
c^  the  couneii  of  Lateran,  it  w^i  decreed,  that  no  one,  under 
the  penalty  c^  excommunication,  should  dare  to  publidi 
any  new  work  without  the  approbation  either  of  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction  of  the  }dace,  cap  of  the  holy  inquisition;  injone* 
tions  which  deariy  demonstrate  that  the  pr<»iu]gation  of 
such  works  was  supposed  to  have  a  powerful  tendency 
towards  alienating  the  minds  of  the  people  fr^cnn  the  Rmnan 
see;  although  it  may  wdU  be  doubted  whether  the  coercive 
measures  adopted  to  prevent  ^ir  dispersion  did  not  increaae 
the  evil  which  they  were  intended  to  ccNrrect. 

The  important  sdbism  which  occurred  at  diis  period  was 
also  preceded,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  promoted,  by 
another  circumstanee  not  hitherto  explidtiy  noticed.  Wi^ 
the  restoration  of  ancient  leamiz^,  the  doctrines  of  the 
ancient  philoso^iers  and  the  mythdogy  of  the  pagan  world 
were  again  revived.  In  almost  all  the  universities  and 
public  schools  of  Italy,  the  studies  of  divinity  and  ecdesiaa* 
tical  jurisprudaace  were  rivalled  by  <»:  intermixed  with  the 
acquirements  of  poetry  and  classical  literature,  fo  propor- 
tion as  the  beauties  of  style  displayed  by  the  authors  of 
antiquity  began  to  be  percdved,  the  Italian  sdM)lars  rejected 
ss  barbarous  the  Latinity  of  the  middle  ages,  and  in  all  their 
compositifMis  attempted  to  emulate  &oee  ekganoes  which 
they  had  learnt  to  admire.  The  abstruse  mysteries  and 
peculiar  dogmas  <^  the  Christian  fai^  were  ducidated  by,  or 
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enveloped  in,  the  language  of  Cicero  or  of  Virgil;  and  eren 
the  divine  persons  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Holy  Virgin  were 
identified  with  the  divinities  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  father  was  denominated  Jove,  or  Jupiter  Optknus 
Mcueimus;  the  Son,  Apollo  or  .Slscidapius;  and  the  Virgin, 
Diana.  Of  the  great  extent  to  which  this  extraordinary 
practice  was  carried,  a  competent  idea  may  be  formed  frcnn 
the  specimen  given  by  Erasmus  of  a  sermon  at  which  he  was 
himself  present,  and  which  was  preached  before  Julius  II. 
and  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  his  court.*  ^  The  subject 
of  the  discourse  was  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ.  The 
orator  commenced  with  an  eulogium  on  the  pope,  whom  he 
designated  as  Jove,  and  represented  as  vibrating  in  his  omni- 
potent right  hand  the  inevitable  lightnhig,  and  regulating 
the  concerns  of  the  universe  by  his  nod.  In  adverting  to 
the  death  of  Christ,  he  reminded  his  audience  of  the  examples 
of  the  Decii,  and  of  Curtius,  who  for  the  safety  of  lieir 
country  devoted  themselves  to  the  infernal  gods;  nor  did  he 
omit  to  mention  with  due  honour,  Cecrops,  Menaecius,  Iphi- 
genia,  and  others,  who  preferred  the  welfare  of  their  country 
to  their  own  existence.  In  moving  his  audience  to  com- 
passionate the  fate  of  the  great  author  of  their  religion,  he 
reminded  them  that  the  ancients  had  immortalized  their 
heroes  and  benefactors  by  erecting  statues  to  their  memory, 
or  decreeing  to  them  divine  honours;  whilst  the  ingratitude 
of  the  Jews  had  treated  with  every  degree  of  ignominy  the 
Saviour  of  mankind,  and  finally  doomed  him  to  the  cross. 
The  death  of  Christ  was  then  compared  with  that  of  other 
excellent  and  innocent  men  who  had  suffered  for  the  public 
benefit,  and  reminded  the  orator  of  Socrates  and  of  Fhocion, 
who,  without  being  guilty  of  any  crime,  were  compelled  to 
perish  by  the  fatal  draught;  of  Epaminondas,  who,  after  all 
his  glorious  deeds,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  defending 
himself  as  a  criminal;  of  Scipio,  who  was  rewarded  for  his 
incalculable  services  by  exile;  and  of  Aristides,  who  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  his  country  because  he  had  been  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  the  Just.*  When  such  was  the 
conduct  of  the  public  preachers  of  religion,  it  can  excite  no 
surprise  that  Pontano,  Sanazzaro,    and  other  distinguished 

*  Krasmi  Ciceronianus,  43.    Ed.  Tolosae,  1620.  +  Id.  ib. 
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Latin  writers  of  the  times,  should  have  admitted  throughout 
all  their  poetical  works,  as  well  on  sacred  subjects  as  profane, 
a  constant  reference  to  the  mythology  of  the  pagan  world; 
or  that  Marullus  should  have  written  a  series  of  hymns, 
addressed,  with  every  sentiment  of  piety  and  veneration,  to 
the  deities  of  ancient  Greece  and  Bome.^ 

The  unfavourable  eifect  which  these  circumstances  must 
have  produced,  as  well  on  the  minds  of  the  populace,  as  on 
the  great  scholars  and  dignified  ecclesiastics  of  the  time,  may 
readily  be  conceived;  but  the  injury  thus  done  to  the  cause 
of  the  Eomish  religion  by  the  mixture  of  paganism,  was, 
perhaps,  yet  inferior  to  that  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
revival  of  the  Platonic  philosophy;  the  doctrines  of  which 
were  at  this  period  embraced  by  many  persons  of  great  rank 
and  learning  with  peculiar  earnestness.  Besides  the  various 
systems  of  ethics,  physics,  and  metaphysics,  which  may  be 
traced  in  the  writings  of  Plato  and  his  followers,  they  also 
contain  a  system  of  theology,  differing,  as  may  be  expected, 
in  many  important  points  from  that  of  the  Bomish  church. 
As  opposed  to  the  Cluristian  idea  of  the  Trinity,  the  Platonists 
assert  the  notion  of  pure  theism,  expressly  maintaining  the 
unity  of  the  divine  Being.  Instead  of  the  rewards  of  heaven 
and  the  punishments  of  hell,  the  human  soul  is  represented 
by  them  as  having  been  united  with  imperfect  matter,  and 
placed  here  in  a  state  of  probation;  where,  by  constant  strug- 
gling to  rise  above  the  passions  of  sense,  it  is  at  length 
disengaged  from  its  degrading  combination,  and  restored  to 
its  original  splendour.  £ven  in  admitting  the  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  followers  of  Plato  differ 
greatly  from  the  received  opinions  of  the  Christian  church. 
With  the  former,  the  soul  is  a  portion  of  the  Divinity  himself. 
According  to  the  latter,  it  is  a  distinct  and  peculiar  being, 
the  object  of  punishment  or  reward.  The  labours  of  Marsilio 
Ficino,  of  Pico  of  Mirandula,  of  his  nephew  Gian-Francesco, 
of  Girolamo  Benivieni  and  others,  had  contributed  to  diffuse 
th^se  doctrines  among  the  learned  and  polite;  but  the  great 
patron,  and  perhaps  the  most  powerful  advocate  of  this  sect 
was  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  father  of  the  pontiff,  whose 
writings  contain  frequent  allusions  to  the  refined  notions  of 
the  Platonists,  and  whose  pieces  on  religious  subjects,  instead 
of  conforming  to  the  dogmas  of  the  church,  are  evidently 
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founded  on,  and  greadj  iliastrate,  the  principks  of  this 
theology.^ 

As  the  opinions  of  these  modem  Flstonists  were,  however, 
CHriginallj  adq[»ted  only  by  specalative  men,  who  had  the  dis- 
cretion not  to  attempt  the  formation  of  an  ostensible  fled, 
they  were  not  only  tolerated,  but  considered  as  fayoorahie  to 
many  of  the  more  mysterious  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith.  A  great  number  of  persons  of  considerable  talents 
and  learning  became  the  avowed  teachers  of  these  <^inion8^ 
and  the  incSolcation  of  them  was  established,  as  a  branch  of 
education,  in  almost  every  university  in  Italy.  Even  the 
supreme  p<mtiff  was  himself  supposed  to  be  more  fietvouraMe  ' 
to  them  than  to  those  sciences  which,  it  has  been  observed, 
would  better  have  become  his  dignity  and  his  character. 
The  scepticism  and  indifference  which  were  thus  introduced, 
relaxed  in  a  great  degree  the  severity  of  ecclesiastical  dis* 
cipline,  and  t^rded  a  wider  scope  for  those  inquiries,  ihe 
result  of  whidi  was  so  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  church.  The  danger,  however,  became  at  length  too 
evident  to  remain  unnoticed,  and  in  the  eighth  session  <^  die 
council  of  Lateran,  hdd  ui^er  Leo  X.,  it  was  declared  by  a 
solemn  decree,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal,  and  that  differ- 
ent bodies  are  not  actuated  by  a  portion  of  the  same  soul,  but 
that  eadi  has  a  soul  peculiar  to  itself.  It  was  also  ord^ed, 
that  all  persons  professing  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  should  explain  in  what  respects  tlie 
same  differed  horn  the  established  faith,  and  particularly  as 
to  the  immortality  and  the  unity  of  the  soul,  the  eternity  of 
the  world,  and  similar  subjects;  and  should  endeavour  to 
inculcate  the  truths  of  rdigion,  and  invalidate  the  objections 
which  might  be  raised  against  them,  to  the  utmost  of  tlidr 
power.  In  the  same  session  it  was  also  decreed,  that  no 
person  intended  for  sacred  orders  should  devote  more  than 
five  years  to  the  studies  of  poetoy  and  philosophy;  but  that, 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  he  should  diligently  api^y  himself 
to  the  sciences  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence; 
in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  thereby  to  correct  the 
errors  which  he  might  have  imbibed  from  his  former 
pursuits.* 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  effect  of  these  and  similar 

♦  S.  S.  Concilia,  xiv.  188. 
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precautioBfly  had  thej  been  early  adopted  and  Wgilaiitly  en* 
forced,  thej  were  now  too  late.  A  general  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  dis8alis&cti<m  had  already  diffnaed  itself  thronghoat  aU 
Christendom;  and  a  proper  opportunity  alone  was  wanting 
to  call  it  forOk  and  direct  it  to  apme  certain  point.  With  tiia 
causes  before  stated,  as  having  contributed  to  ezeite  this 
spirit,  and  which  iq>pear  not  to  have  been  observed,  or 
sufficiently  insisted  on,  by  ibrmer  writen,  many  others  un- 
doubtedly concurred.  Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the 
long  schism  of  the  church  of  Some  in  the  fourteenth 
century;  the  misconduct  of  Alexander  YI.  and  of  Julius  II., 
the  usurpations  and  encroachments  of  the  clei^  on  the 
rights  of  the  laity,  the  venality  of  the  Rcmian  court;  and 
above  all,  perhaps,  the  general  progress  of  liberal  studies,  and 
the  happy  invention  of  the  art  of  printing.^^  It  would  in** 
deed  be  absurd  to  suppose  tiiat,  without  some  powerful  ]He* 
disposing  circumstances,  the  efforts  of  an  obscure  individual 
could  have  effected  so  important  a  revolution  in  theecclesi* 
astical  world.  But  if  Luther  did  not  contribute  all  the 
materials  of  the  immense  blaze  which  now  burst  f<Hrth,  he 
certainly  aj^Ued  the  spark  which  called  them  into  activity; 
nor  could  the  great  work  of  refonnation  have  been  intrusted 
to  a  more  unconquerable  spirit  or  a  more  intrepid  heart. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  this  grand  dissensiim  has  been 
generally  attributed,  by  the  protestant  writers,  to  the  mis- 
conduct and  rapacity  of  Leo  X.,  whose  unbounded  extrava* 
gance  in  the  gratification  of  his  taste  for  luxury,  magnifi- 
cence,  and  expense,  as  well  as  his  liberality  in  prcnnoting 
works  of  genius  and  of  art,  had  exhausted  the  pontifical 
treasury,  and  induced  him  to  have  recourse  to  new  methods 
for  its  r^lenishment.  On  the  contrary,  the  adherents  to 
the  ancient  discipline,  anxious  f<»*  the  honour  of  the  church, 
in  the  person  of  its  chief  minister,  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  Leo  had  much  more  commendable  olijects  in  view;  and 
that  the  real  motive  of  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  Christian 
world  by  the  sale  of  indulgences,  was  for  the  purpose  avowed 
in  the  brief  itself  the  completion  of  the  immense  fabric  of 
S.  Peter's,  begun  on  so  magnificent  a  scale  by  Julius  IL 
That  this  was  an  object  of  his  unremitting  attention  during 
the  wh(de  of  his  pontificate  appears,  indeed,  from  authentic 
documents;  and  the  astonishing  expenses  thus  incurred  had 
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certainlj  contributed,  with  other  causes  before  noticed,  to 
increase  the  necessity  of  further  supplies.^  ^  The  grant,  by 
the  pontiff,  of  a  portion  of  the  profits  to  arise  by  the  sale  of 
indidgences  to  his  sister  Maddalena,  asserted  by  Guicciardini 
and  Fra.  Paolo^  as  it  would  have  convicted  the  pope  of  a 
direct  and  sacrilegious  misapplication  of  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  has  been  the  subject  of  particular  examination  by  a 
Boman  prelate,*  who  had  the  custody  of  the  papal  archives, 
and  who  has  positively  asserted  the  falsity  of  this  pretended 
donation;  of  which  no  memorial  whatever  appears  in  the 
records  of  that  period.  That  there  was  any  degree  of  novelty 
in  the  method  adopted  by  Leo  of  obtaining  a  temporary  aid  ' 
to  the  revenues  of  the  church  by  the  dispensation  of  in- 
dulgences, may  be  denied  with  still  greater  confidence;  it 
being  certain,  that  these  measures  had  been  resorted  to  as 
early  as  the  year  1 100,  when  Urban  11.  granted  a  plenary 
indulgence  and  remission  of  sins  to  all  such  persons  as  should 
join  in  the  crusades,  to  liberate  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  from 
the  hands  of  the  infidels.  Hence  it  became  customary  to 
grant  them  also  to  such  as,  without  adventuring  in  their  own 
persons,  should  provide  a  soldier  for  these  expeditions;  and 
from  this  origin,  the  transition  was  easy  to  any  other  purpose 
which  the  Romish  church  had  in  view. 

In  admitting,  however,  that  Leo  did  not  in  this  instance 
exceed  the  acknowledged  limits  of  his  authority,  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  sufficiently  provide 
against  the  enormities  and  abuses  to  which  the  distribution 
of  these  indulgences  was  likely  to  give  rise;  and  that  his 
commissaries,  Arcimboldo  and  Tetzel,  who,  under  the  au- 
thority of  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  elector  of  Mentz,  were 
intrusted  with  this  critical  employ,  not  only  converted  it  to 
their  own  emolument,  but  by  employing  ignorant  monks  of 
loose  lives  and  abandoned  manners,  brought  the  dispensa- 
tions and  indulgences  of  the  church,  and  even  the  church 
itself,  and  the  supreme  pontiff,  into  discredit  and  disgrace.^* 
It  must  also  be  allowed,  that  if  the  measures  thus  adopted 
by  Leo,  intrinsically  considered,  afford  no  very  serious  im- 
putation on  his  public  or  private   character,   the  time   at 

•  Feliee  Contelori,  who  wrote  an  express  treatise  on  tliis  subject,  cited 
by  Pallavicini,  Istoria  del  Concilio  di  Trento.    (Bom.  1664.)  1.  ill.  54. 
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which  he  resorted  to  such  an  expedient  is  no  additional 
proof  of  that  prudence  and  that  sagacity  which  all  parties 
have  so  liberally  conceded  to  him.  After  the  efforts  which 
had  been  made  towards  the  improvement  of  the  human 
mind,  and  to  which  Leo  had  himself  so  powerfully  con- 
tributed, he  ought  to  have  been  aware,  that  those  gross  pre- 
tensions to  the  exercise  of  divine  powers  which  had  imposed 
on  the  credulity  of  the  middle  ages,  were  no  longer  likely  to 
be  tolerated.  It  is,  indeed,  very  remarkable  diat  Luther 
himself,  who  was  an  excellent  scholar  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  was  a  warm 
•  advocate  of  those  very  doctrines  which  Leo  and  his  pro- 
genitors had  introduced  and  encouraged,  and  that  he  pubUcly 
supported  the  opinions  of  Plato  as  opposed  to  those  of  Aris- 
totle ;*  but  probably  Leo  did  not  suspect  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  remote  part  of  Saxony  had  attained  a  degree  of 
illumination  which  he  considered  as  peculiar  to  a  few  men  of 
eminence  and  learning  in  Italy.  As  all  authority,  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  is  founded  merely  on  opinion,  regard  must 
be  had  by  those  in  power  to  the  character  and  spirit  of  the 
times  ;  a  want  of  due  attention  to  this  important  maxim 
brought  Charles  I.  to  the  scaffold,  and  overturned  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  the  long  established  fabric  of  the 
Roman  church. 

The  first  measures  adopted  by  Luther,^^  who  was  then  a 
young  doctor  of  theology  and  a  preacher  in  the  city  of  Wit- 
temberg,  in  opposing  the  sale,  or,  as  it  was  more  decently 
called,  the  promulgation  of  indulgences,  was  the  cautioning 
his  hearers  against  the  imposition  attempted  to  be  practised 
on  their  credulity;  in  which  he  professes  that  so  far  from 
thinking  that  he  should  incur  reproof,  he  expected  to  have 
found  himself  warmly  patronised  by  the  pope,  who  had  in  his 
decretals  explicitly  condemned  the  indecent  rapacity  of  the 
collectors.  On  the  same  subject  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  elector  of  Mentz,t  apprising  him  of 
the  consequences  likely  to  result  from  the  scandalous  sale  of 
indulgences,  and  requesting  his  interference  in  preventing 
them.      These  remonstrances  were,  however,   disregarded; 

•  Pallav.  Concil.  di  Trento,  69. 

•f  Lutheri,  praef.  ad  Op.  Lat.  (Jeme,  1612.)  i. 
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Xkor  was  it  likely  that  they  would  produce  on  the  elector  the 
effect  intended,  as  he  had  stipulated  with  the  pope,  that  be 
should  retain  one  half  of  the  inonne  derived  from  indulgences 
for  his  own  use;  a  cirenmstance  with  which  Luther  was  not 
at  that  time  acquainted.*  Finding  these  measures  ineffectual, 
he  immediatelj  published  ninetj-five  brief  propositi<sis» 
which  he  had  read  in  the  great  church  at  Wittemberg,  on 
the  eve  of  All  Saints,  in  the  year  1517,  the  chief  object  of 
which  was  to  show,  that  the  pope  hath  power  to  remit  no 
other  penalties  than  such  as  be  hath  power  to  impose,  and 
that  eyerj  truly  penitent  Christian  is  released  from  his 
offences  without  the  formality  of  an  absolution.  Advertui^ 
to  the  pretext  that  the  monies  received  were  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  and  completing  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
Luther  observed  that  the  pope,  out  of  his  unbounded  wealth, 
might  if  he  chose  finish  it  himself;  and  that  he  ought  rather 
to  sell  the  church  to  succour  the  distresses  of  those  wbo  were 
called  upon  to  contribute,  than  to  erect  it  with  the  fiesh  and 
blood  of  those  committed  to  his  charge.  These  bcdd  opinions 
were,  however,  rendered  less  offensive  by  the  form  in  which 
they  were  expressed,  as  sul^ects  of  doubt  rather  than  of 
positive  assertion,  as  well  as  by  the  express  avowal  of  the 
author,  that  he  was  ready  on  all  occasions  to  sul»nit  himself 
and  his  opinions  to  the  decision  of  the  holy  church;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  not  only  printed  and  dispersed  his  proposi- 
tions throughout  all  Germany,  but  continued  to  enf<»rce  by 
his  preacliing  the  same  sentiments  which  he  had  expressed 
by  his  pen. 

I^o  sooner  had  the  propositions  of  Luther  found  their  way 
to  Frankfort,  than  John  Tetzel,  the  dominican  monk  who  had 
been  intrusted  by  the  elector  of  Mentz  as  his  principal  agent 
in  the  promulgation  of  indulgences^  and  who  then  executed 
the  office  of  inquisitor  in  that  place,  endeavoured  to  counter- 
act their  effects;  first,  by  publishing  a  set  of  counter  propo- 
sitions by  way  of  reply,  and  next,  by  burning  those  of  Luther 
in  public.  These  violent  proceedings  only  served  to  excite 
an  equal  degree  of  violence  in  the  friends  of  Luther  at  Wit- 
temberg,  who,  having  collected  tc^ethcr  the  publication  of 
Tetzel,  committed  to  the  flames  eight  hundred  copies  in  the 

*  Latheri,  contra  Henricum  Ducem  BrnnsTicensem.  Apologia,  ap. 
Seckend.  Comment,  i.  Tii.  10. 
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poUic  square  of  tiuit  etij;  a  eireoiiiataiice  which  Luther  had 
the  moderalioii  to  regret,  and  which  lie  aaeerts  ooeurred  wilh* 
oat  his  knowk^^  or  cTen  that  ^  the  duke  and  tibe  mi^* 
trates  of  the  phM5e.* 

Hie  brief  aiii]iiadver8i<»i8  of  Jc^uumes  EcdiiSy  vice  chan- 
cellar  <^  Ingddatadty  as  ihej  consisted  rather  of  reproaches 
and  abuse  than  of  argument,  so  far  from  tending  to  convince 
the  adherents  to  Luther  of  their  error,  failed  even  in  obtaining 
the  ^probation  of  his  adversaries;  manj  of  whrnn  have 
adknowledged  that  th^  were  rather  caloolated  to  increase 
than  to  remedy  the  eiols  which  thej  were  intended  to  pre- 
vent. Another  opponent  to  Lnther  appeared  in  SiLvestro 
Frierioy  master  of  the  apo8t<dic  palace;  bat  ibis  officer,  a  part 
of  whose  doty  was  to  license  the  poblicadan  of  books,  could 
not  divest  himsdf  of  his  professional  importance;  and  instead 
of  answering  the  arguments  of  Lather,  thought  it  sufficient 
to  assert  that  thej  were  hereticaLf  The  rq^y  of  Luther  to 
this  work  produced  another  publication  fiom  Prierio^  in  which 
he  incautiouslj  exalted  the  authc^i^  of  the  pope  above  both 
the  councils  and  the  cancms  of  the  church,  and  affirmed  that 
the  whole  force  of  the  sacred  writings  depended  on  his 
authority.  This  was  more  than  the  patience  of  Luther  could 
support.  In  a  short  address  to  his  readers,  he  rudely  asserts 
that  the  book  of  Prierio  is  such  a  c(Mnpound  of  lies  and  bias- 
phemies  that  it  can  only  be  the  work  of  the  devil;  and  that 
if  the  pope  and  cardinals  countenance  such  doctrines,  Borne 
must  be  the  seat  of  Antichrist.^ 

These  disputations  were  regarded  by  Leo  without  any 
great  apprdiensions ;  and  perhaps  he  might  derive  some 
amusement  from  the  vic^ence  of  the  contending  parties.  Nor 
would  this  bring  upon  him  the  di»^e  of  ei^er  levity  or 
inattention,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  allowed  that  he  had  hitherto 
any  serious  cause  of  alarm.  After  having  just  escaped  with 
his  life  from  the  machinations  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  gave  himself  little  concern  at  the 
proceedings  of  Luther  in  Grarmany,  or  that  he  rejoiced  that 
the  dangOT,  whatever  it  mi^t  be,  was  at  least  removed  to  a 
greater  distance.     "  We  may  now,"  said  he,  "  live  in  quiet^ 

*  Maimb.  Sect.  xii.  ap.  Seckend.  et  addit.  i.  Sec.  xli.  24,  25. 
f  PallaTicino,  Concll.  di  Trento.  cap.  6,  p.  69. 
I  Luth.  op.  i.  54.  b. 
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for  the  axe  is  taken  from  the  root,  and  aj^lied  to  the 
branches."  ^^  In  fact,  the  church  was  at  this  period  in  the 
greatest  credit  and  respectability.  The  personal  character  of 
the  pontiff  stood  high  throughout  all  Europe.  He  was  sur- 
rounded at  home,  and  represented  abroad,  by  men  of  the 
greatest  eminence.  The  sovereigns  of  Christendom  vied  with 
each  other  in  manifesting  their  obedience  to  the  holy  see; 
even  Luther  himself  had  written  to  the  pope  in  the  most 
respectful  terms,  transmitting  to  him,  under  the  ti^  of 
HesolutioneSy  a  full  explanation  of  his  propositions,*  submitting 
not  only  his  writings  but  his  life  to  his  disposal,  and  declaring 
that  he  would  regard  whatever  proceeded  fi-om  him  as 
delivered  by  Christ  himself.  Under  such  circumstances,  how 
was  it  possible  for  Leo,  unless  he  had  been  endowed  with  a 
greater  portion  of  the  prophetic  spirit  than  had  been  conferred 
on  any  of  his  predecessors,  to  foresee  that  the  efforts  of  an 
obscure  monk,  in  a  comer  of  Germany,  would  effect  a  schism 
in  the  hierarchy  which  would  detach  from  its  obedience  to  the 
Roman  see  one  half  of  the  Christian  world?  When,  however, 
Leo  found  his  interference  necessary,  his  first  impulse  was 
rather  to  soothe  and  pacify  the  turbulent  priest  than  to 
irritate  him  by  severity  to  further  acts  of  disobedience;  for 
which  purpose  he  wrote  to  John  Staupitz,  vicar-general  of 
the  Augustines,  directing  him  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  his 
refractory  brother  by  admonitory  letters,  written  by  some 
persons  of  integrity  and  good  sense,  which  he  did  not  doubt 
would  soon  extinguish  the  newly  kindled  flame.  The  effect 
which  might  have  been  produced  on  the  mind  of  Luther  by 
the  moderation  of  the  pontiff  was,  however,  counteracted  by 
the  violence  and  intemperance  of  the  interested  zealots  who 
undertook  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  church;  and  who  also, 
as  has  been  conjectured  by  more  judicious  writers,  by  pre- 
maturely representing  Luther  as  a  heretic  forced  him  at 
length  to  become  one.^^  The  scholastic  disputations,  or 
dogmatic  assertions  of  Tetzel,  Eccius,  and  Prierio,  were 
ill  calculated  to  oppose  the  strong  reasonings  on  which 
Luther  relied  in  his  dissent; ^^  but  if  they  did  not  discredit 
his  doctrines  by  their  arguments,  they  exasperated  his 
temper  by  their  abuse,  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  no 
longer  satisfied  with  defending  victoriously  the  ground  which 
he  had  already  assumed,  but,  carrying  the  war  into  the  pre- 
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eincts  ci  his  adversaries,  began  with  an  unsparing  hand  to 
laj  waste  all  that  seemed  to  oppose  his  course. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  moderation  or  the 
negligence  of  the  pontiff,  who  fn»n  one  or  the  other  of  these 
causes  was  certainly  not  disposed  to  use  seyerity,^^  he  was 
not  long  permitted  to  regard  these  proceedings  with  indiffer- 
ence. The  effect  produced  in  Germany  by  the  writings  of 
Luther  had  already  excited  great  alarm  among  the  faithful^ 
adherents  to  the  church.  His  c^inions  were  espoused  by 
manj  men  of  acknowledged  integrity  and  learning,  and 
several  persons  of  high  rank  had  manifested  a  partiality  to  his- 
cause.  *  Among  the  latter  was  his  sovereign,  Frederick^, 
elector  of  Saxony,  a  prince  of  great  personal  worth,  who  not 
only  tolerated  Ludier  in  his  dominions,  but  was  strongly  dis- 
posed to  protect  him  against  the  attacks  of  his  adversaries.^ 
These  daring  innovations  at  length  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  who,  at  a  diet  held  at  Augs- 
burg, in  the  year  1518,  inveighed  against  the  promoters  of 
them,  and  afterwards  address^  a  letter  to  the  pope,  requiring 
his  immediate  interference,  and  promising  to  give  full  effect 
throughout  his  dominions  to  all  such  measures  as  the  head  of 
the  church  should  think  proper  to  adopt.  ^^  Before  the  arrival 
of  this  letter,  Leo  had,  however,  by  the  means  of  Girolamo  de 
Genutiis^  auditor  of  the  chamber  and  bishop  of  Ascula, 
addressed  a  monitory  to  Luther,  commanding  him  to  appear 
at  Borne  within  the  space  of  sixty  days,  and  defend  himself 
from  the  imputations  charged  against  him  in  respect  of  his 
doctrines.*  ^'But  after  the  pope  had  been  thus  reminded  of 
his  duty  by  a  secular  prince,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  resort 
to  more  efficacious  measures  ;  and  without  waiting  for  the 
expiration  of  the  sixty  days,  he  sent  instructions  to  Tomaso 
de  Yio,  cardinal  of  Gaeta,  his  legate  at  the  imperial  court,  to 
call  Luther  personally  before  him,  and  in  case  he  should  per- 
sist in  his  heretical  opinions,  to  detain  him  until  he  should 
receive  further  orders  from  Rome  respecting  him.  Of  these 
hasty  and  inconsistent  proceedings  Luther  complained,  with 
apparent  justice ;  alleging  that,  instead  of  sixty  days,  only 
sixteen  had  intervened  bet  ween,  the  date  of  the  monitory  and 
that  of  the  brief  to  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta;  and  that  he  had 

.  *  This  monitory  was  dated  seyenth  August,  1518. 
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not  eveki  had  notice  of  the  monitory  befwe  he  was  thus  e(»n-* 
demned.*  The  letter  to  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta  was  accompa- 
nied bj  another  from  Leo  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  infonning 
him  that  he  had  sent  instructions  to  the  cardinal  how  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  important  business  ;  and  exhorting  the  dtetotr  ta 
submit  in  a  matter  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature  to  Ihe  sug- 
ges^ons  of  the  cardinal,  and  use  his  endeavours,  if  required, 
that  Luther  should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  to  be  sent  to 
Borne  ;  at  the  same  time  assuring  .  him,  that  if  Luther  was 
found  innocent,  he  should  return  home  in  safety;  and  that  the 
pontiff  was  mercifully  inclined,  and  would  not  refuse  hifl 
pardon  to  a  sincere  penitent. 

Luther  now  found  himself  under  considerable  difficulties. 
On  an  open  resistance  of  the  pontifical  authority  he  had  not 
yet  perhaps  fully  resolved  ;  and  the  avowal  of  sudi  an  act  of 
disobedience  would  infallibly  deprive  him  of  the  support  of  a 
considerable  part  of  his  friends,  who,  in  opposing  the  abuses  of 
the  Boman  court,  had  not  yet  determined  on  a  total  separatioa 
from  the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  to  comply  with  the 
mandate,  and  to  submit  his  opinions  to  the  master  of  the  pon* 
tifical  palace,  with  whom  he  had  carried  on  a  controversy 
which  had  terminated  in  the  most  violent  abuse,  could  only 
lead  either  to  the  total  sacrifice  of  his  conscience  and  cha- 
racter, or  to  his  being  prematurely  associated  to  the  glorious 
train  of  martyrs.^^  In  this  emergency,  he  endeavoured  to 
steer  a  middle  course ;  and  whiM  he  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  entreated  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
make  his  defence  before  a  competent  jurisdiction  in  some 
part  of  Germany.  His  request  was  enforced  by  a  public 
letter  to  Leo  X.,  from  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  and  by  the 
personal  application  of  the  elector  of  Saxcmy  to  the  cardinal  of 
Gaeta :  in  consequence  of  which,  the  pope  delegated  to  the 
cardinal  full  authority  to  hear  the  defence  of  Luther,  and  on 
his  retracting  his  errors  with  cordial  penitence,  to  receive  him 
again  into  the  unity  of  the  churckt 

Having  thus  obtained  his  purpose,  in  being  allowed  an 
opportunity  of  defending  his  doctrines,  without  repairing  to 
Eome,  Luther  undertook  his  journey  to  Augsburg,  pocnr,  and 
^  foot,  if  we  are  literally  to  believe  his  own  narrative,  j:  ^ 

*  Luth.  Op,  Lat.  i.  161.      f  PaUayicuii,  U  ix.  76*      :|:  Lath,  in  pr»f: 
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On  the  eve  of  his  departure  on  this  expedition,  so  hazardous 
to  himself  and  so  important  in  its  eonsequences  to  the  world, 
he  wrote  a  Bhatt  letter  to  his  intimate  friend  iMelanctbimy 
which  strongly  marks  the  intrepidity  of  his  character.  '<  I 
know  nothing  new  or  extraordinary  here/'  says  he,  "  except 
that  I  am  heeome  the  suhject  of  conversation  throughout  the 
whole  city,  and  that  every  one  wishes  to  see  the  man  who  is 
to  be  the  victim  of  such  a  conflagration.  You  will  act  your 
part  properly,  as  yon  have  always  done  ;  and  teach  the  youth 
intrusted  to  your  care.  I  go,  for  you,  and  for  them,  to  be 
sacrificed  if  it  should  so  please  God.  I  rather  choose  to 
perish,  and  what  is  more  afflicting,  to  be  for  ever  deprived 
even  of  your  society,  than  to  retract  what  I  have  already 
josily  asserted,  or  to  be  the  means  of  affording  the  stupid 
adversaries  of  all  liberal  studies  an  opportunity  of  accom- 
plishing their  purpose." 

Afber  his  arrival  at  Augsburg,*  whither  he  brought  re- 
ccmunendatory  letters  from  the  elector  of  Saxony,  he  remained 
three  days  before  he  had  an  interview  with  the  cardinal, 
although  frequently  summoned  by  him  for  that  purpose. 
This  he  did  by  the  advice  of  several  of  his  friends,  who 
^Hitreated  him  not  to  hazard  a  meeting  until  he  should  be 
frimished  with  a  safe-conduct  from  the  emperor.  On  the 
third  day,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  cardinal  called  upon  him, 
and  requested  to  know  why  he  had  not  yet  made  his  appear* 
ance;  and  when  Luther  explained  the  reason,  adding  that  he 
had  already  applied  for  a  safe-conduct,  which  he  soon  hoped 
to  receive,  "  What,"  replied  the  messenger,  "  do  you  think 
the  elector  will  take  up  arms  in  your  defence  ?"  Luther  re- 
plied, "  He  did  not  wish  to  be  the  cause  of  it,"  "  If  you  had 
the  pope  and  cardinals  in  your  power/'  said  the  messenger, 
"  how  would  you  treat  them  ?"  "  I  would  show  them,"  said 
Luther,  "all  possible  honour  and  reverence."  The  Italian, 
snapped  his  fingers  in  the  manner  of  his  country,  and  cried 
Hem  !  after  which  Luther  saw  no  more  of  him.t 

The  safe-conduct  was  at  length  obtained,  and  was  formally 
communicated  by  the  imperial  senate  to  the  cardinal,  who, 
it  appears,  however,  had  been  consulted  by  the  emperor  before 

*  On  the  12tli  day  of  October,  ITjiS,     Maimb.  ap.  Seckend.  i.  xvi.  iXx, 
t  These  incidents  are  minutely  related  by  Luther  himself  in  the  general 
preface  to  his  works. 
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he  thought  proper  to  grant  it.     On  this  important  intervie^v^ 
depended  the  event  of  the  Reformation,     llie  cardinal  was  a 
man  of  talents  and  moderation,  and  was,  most  probaUj,  really 
desirous  of  restoring  to  the  obedience  of  the  church  one  who  had 
distinguished  himself  no  less  by  the  abilities  which  he  hadshown 
in  defending  his  cause,  than  by  the  novelty  and  boldness  of  his 
opinions.     Hence  Luther,  on  his  first  visit,  was  received  not 
only  with  kindness,  but  almost  with  respect,  by  the  cardinal,* 
who,  being  unwilling  to  enter  into  any  discussion,  proposed 
to  him  that  he  should  retract  his  erroneous  propositions,  and 
should  in  future  reirain  firom  asserting  such  doctrines,  or  any 
others,  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  church,t     To 
this  Luther  replied,  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  errors  ; 
and  requested  to  be  informed  in  what  they  were  supposed  to 
consist!    It  might  at  this  juncture  have  occurred  to  the 
cardinal,  that  between  an  open  opposition  to  authority,  and  a 
misconception  of  its  decisions,  there  is  a  very  evident  dis- 
tinction.    The  answer  of  Luther  might  have  been  considered 
as  applicable  only  to  the  latter  ;  and  the  cardinal  might  have 
been  justified  in  inferring  that  Luther  was  an  obedient  son  of 
the  church,  although  he  had  mistaken  its  precepts  ;  an  error 
which  he  might  have  left  to  his  own  judgment,  or  to  the 
future  decisions  of  the  church  to  correct.     By  this  conduct 
the  great  point  of  supremacy  and  infallibility  would  have 
been  secured  ;  and  the  construction  of  the  voluminous  and 
contradictory  dogmas  of  scriptures,  and  fathers,  and  councils, 
and  popes,  would  have  been  referred  to  future  decision,,  in 
which  the  church  might  have  availed  itself  of  a  thousand 
resources  to  retain  as  much  of  its  ancient  infiuence  as  the 
spirit  of  the  times  would  have  allowed.     Licautiously,  how- 
ever, the  cardinal  construed  the  answer  of  Luther,  not  into  a 
submission  to  the  church,  but  into  a  vindication  of  his  own 
doctrines,  and  immediately  objected  to  him  two  points  on 
which  he  had  advanced  erroneous  opinions.     The  first  of 
these  was,  "  That  the  spiritual  treasure  of  the  church,  which 
it  distributed  in  indulgences,  did  not  consist  of  the  merits  of 
Christ  and  his  saints."     The   second,  "  That  in   order  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  the  sacrament,  it  was  requisite  to  have 
an  absolute  faith  in  its  efiicacy." 

•  Lutheri,  op.  i.  164.  f  Id.  ib. 
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What  further  could  remain  to  be  said  on  this  occasion  ? 
Were  the  contending  parties  to  try  the  weapons  of  controversy, 
and  oppose  authority  to  authority,  through  the  immense  mass 
of  all  that  related^  or  did  not  relate,  to  the  subject  ?  And 
at  last,  who  was  to  be  the  umpire  between  them  ?  Or  what 
could  prevent  either  of  the  parties  from  claiming  the  honour 
of  the  victory  ?  ^^  The  legate  was  not,  however,  aware  of 
his  error ;  but  having  cited,  on  his  part,  the  decisions  of  the 
church,  and  in  particular,  one  of  the  extravagants  or  decretals 
of  Clement  VI.,  called  UnigenUiiSy  Luther  answered  him 
with  such  full  knowledge,  both  of  the  tenour  of  the  decree  and 
the  commentaries  upon  it,  as  to  convince  him  that  nothing 
was  to  be  obtained  by  a  further  controversy.  He  therefore 
endeavoured  to  recover  the  ground  which  he  had  lost;  and, 
with  a  condescending  smile,  told  Luther,  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  enter  into  a  dispute  with  him,  but  paternally  to 
exhort  him  to  disavow  his  errors  and  submit  himself  to  the 
judgment  of  the  church.  Luther  had  now  felt  his  superiority, 
and  was  less  inclined  to  comply  with  this  request  than  before 
the  interview  began.  Not  choosing,  however,  and  perhaps 
not  thinking  it  safe  to  avow  an  absolute  dissent,  he  requested 
further  time  to  deliberate,  with  which  the  cardinal  having 
complied,  he  took  his  leave. 

On  the  following  day,  Luther,  instead  of  attending  on  the 
cardinal,  as  was  expected,  to  renew  the  deliberations,  made 
his  appearance  accompanied  by  four  imperial  senators,  a 
notary,  and  witnesses,  and  delivered  to  the  cardinal  a  protest, 
in  writing,  in  which,  after  recapitulating  the  proceedings 
which  had  already  taken  place,  he  declares  that  he  is  not 
conscious  of  having  advanced  anything  against  the  holy 
scriptures,  the  ecclesiastical  fathers,  the  decrees  of  the  popes, 
or  right  reason;  but  that  all  which  he  has  said  is  catholic, 
proper,  and  true.  Being,  however,  a  man,  and  therefore 
fiable  to  error,  he  submits  himself  to  the  church,  and  offers 
himself  personally,  either  there  or  elsewhere,  to  adduce  the 
reasons  of  his  belief  and  to  reply  to  all  objections  that  may 
be  made  against  it.*  The  cardinal  again  adverted  to  the 
objection  which  he  had  first  made  on  the  preceding  day;  but 
Luther,  in  reply,  only  referred  to  his  protest,  and  promised 

♦  PaUaticini,  ix.  79. 
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to  give  a  further  explanation  of  his  tenets  in  writii^.  Ac- 
cordingly he  drew  up  a  full  statement  of  his  opinions  on  Hie 
points  objected  to  him,  with  the  reason  on  whi<di  thej  wore 
founded,  which  he  deliyered  in  person,  on  the  following  day, 
to  the  cardinal,  who  affected  to  treat  it  as  irrelevant  to  the 
purpose,  although  he  told  him  that  he  should  send  it  to 
Eome,  and  still  persevered  in  requiring  an  implicit  assent  to 
the  authority  of  the  holy  see. 

For  the  purpose  of  prevailing  on  Luther  to  relax  in  his 
opposition,  the  cardinal  had  recourse  to  the  interference  of 
John  Staupitz,  vicar-general  of  the  Augustines,^  and  Wen- 
ceslaus  Idnceus,  two  of  the  intimate  friends  of  Luther;  by 
whose  persuasions  he  was  induced  to  address  a  conciliatory 
letter  to  the  cardinal,  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  he  has 
been  indiscreet  in  speaking  in  disrespectful  terms  of  the 
supreme  pontiffs,  and  promises  even  to  be  silent  in  future  re- 
specting indulgences,  provided  his  adversaries  were  also  oom- 
pelled  to  be  silent,  or  were  restrained  in  their  abuse  of  him. 
Conceiving,  however,  that  in  his  i^pearance  and  conduct  at 
Augsburg  he  had  now  shown  a  degree  of  obedience  suflBL- 
ciently  dangerous,  he  determined  to  quit  the  dty.  This  re- 
solution he  conununicated  to  the  cardinal  in  another  letter, 
written  with  great  temper  and  moderation,  and  which,  with 
the  former,  may  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  proof,  that  of  the 
personal  conduct  of  the  cardinal  towards  him  he  had  no  just 
ground  of  complaint.  Before  his  departure,  he  prepared 
an  appeal  from  Leo  X.,  prejudiced  and  misled,  to  Leo  X., 
when  better  informed  on  the  subject;  for  the  adopticm  of 
which  daring  measure  he  excuses  himself,  in  his  last  letter 
to  the  cardinal,  by  attributing  it  to  the  hardships  of  his  situ- 
ation and  the  advice  of  his  friends.  He  did  not,  however, 
fail  to  give  directions,  that  after  his  departure  this  appeal 
should  be  affixed  in  the  great  square  of  the  city;  which  direc- 
tions were  punctually  complied  with. 

Notwithstanding  the  disrespect  shown  to  the  cardinal  by 
the  abrupt  departure  of  Luther,  he  did  not  exercise  1^ 
powers  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  by  excommma- 
eating  Luther  and  his  adherents;  but  contented  himself  with 
writing  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  expressing  his  disappoint- 
ment at  the  conduct  of  Luther;  and  requesting  that  if  he  still 
persevered  in  his  opposition  to  the  church,  the  elector  would 
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fiend  him  to  RomOy  or  at  least  banish  him  Utam  his  do* 
minions.^^  The  reply  of  the  elector,  in  which  was  inclosed  a 
long  justificatory  epistle  from  Lnther,  was  temperate,  but 
firm;  and  whUst  he  expressed  his  unwilHngness  to  i4>proTe  of 
any  ernmeons  doctrines,  he  refused  to  condemn  Luther  be- 
fore such  errors  were  proved. 

The  important  distinction  which  se^is  not  to  have 
occurred  to  the  cardinal  of  6aet%  was,  however,  fully  per* 
eeived  at  Bome.  To  the  authority  of  the  church,  Luther 
had  professed  his  entire  submission;  but  he  had  contended 
that  this  authority,  rightly  understood,  did  not  authorize  the 
opinions  which  he  had  opposed.  The  supreme  pontiff  could 
not  enter  into  a  thedogical  controversy  with  Luther;  but  he 
could  dedare  the  sense  in  which  the  sacred  writings  and  the 
former  decrees  of  the  church  should  be  explained.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  adopting  the  decisive  measure  of  excommuni- 
ciUing  the  re&actory  priest,  Leo  resolved  to  put  his  sincerity 
to  the  test,  by  a  step  which,  if  he  believed  in  the  infallibility 
of  the  chinrd),  would  afibrd  him  an  opportunity  of  returning 
to  his  duty;  and  if  not,  would  compel  him  to  desert  the 
ground  which  he  had  hith^to  maintained,  as  an  obedient 
member  of  the  church.  He  therefore  published  a  bull,  which 
bears  date  the  ninth  day  of  November,  1618,  by  which  he 
declared,  in  express  terms,  that  the  pope,  as  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter  and  vicar  ci  Christ  upon  earth,  hath  an  indisputable 
power  of  granting  indulgences,  which  wiU  avail  as  well  the 
living  as  the  dead  in  pu^atory;  and  that  this  doctrine  is 
necessary  to  be  embraced  by  all  who  are  in  communion  with 
the  church.  Luthar  had  now  no  resource  but  instant  siA- 
mission  or  open  contumaiy,  and  being  thus  driven  to  ex- 
tremes, his  bold  genius  prompted  him  to  the  latter.  Instead 
cf  repeating  his  former  professions,  he  now  discovered  that 
the  B<mian  pontiff  like  other  men,  might  fall  into  error;  and 
he  appealed,  by  a  new  instrument,  firom  the  authority  of 
Leo  X.  to  that  of  a  general  council.  .The  bare  mention  of 
each  a  eouncil  is,  to  the  court  of  Borne,  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war;^  but  the  impcurtant  events  which  occurred 
at  this  period  turned  the  attention  of  Europe  fi:t>m  theological 
discussiims  to  pditieal  debates;  and  Luther  was  soffi^red, 
without  any  great  interference  £rom  the  church  of  Rome,  to 
proceed  in  that  course  of  conduct  from  which  every  efibrt 
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hitherto  made  to  deter  him  had  only  served  as  an  enoourage- 
ment  to  him  to  persevere. 

The  success  which  Luther  experienced  is  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  to  two  circumstances,  of  which  he  availed  himself 
with ;  uncommon  dexterity,  to  increase  the  number  of  his 
adherents  and  to  give  respectability  to  his  cause.  He  waa 
himself  a  man  of  considerable  learning;  and  although  his 
chief  proficiency  was  in  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  studies, 
yet  he  was  not  destitute  of  some  acquaintance  with  polite 
literature,  and  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  advantages  which 
he  should  obtain  by  combining  his  own  cause  with  that  of 
the  advancement  of  learning,  and  thereby  securing  the  favour 
and  assistance  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  time.  In 
the  letter  already  cited,  written  by  him  to  Melancthon,  on  his 
leaving  Wittemberg  to  repair  to  Augsburg,  this  object  is 
apparent;  and  many  other  indications  of  it  appear  in  his 
works.  His  friends  are  always  represented  by  him  as  the 
friends  and  patrons  of  liberal  studies;  and  his  adversaries  are 
jst^matized,  in  the  most  unqualifled  terms,  as  stupid,  illite- 
rate, and  contemptible.^^  Notwithstanding  the  gravity  of 
his  cause,  he  is  at  some  times  sarcastically  jocular;  and  his 
parody  on  the  first  lines  of  the  ^neid,  whilst  it  shows  that 
he  was  not  unacquainted  with  profane  writers,  contains  an 
additional  proof  of  his  endeavours  to  mark  his  enemies  as  the 
enemies  of  all  improvement.^  On  this  account  he  sought 
with  great  earnestness,  in  the  conmiencement  of  his  under* 
taking,  to  attach  Erasmus  to  his  cause,  as  he  had  ahready 
done  Melancthon.^  And  although,  by  the  violence  of  his 
proceedings,  and  the  overbearing  manner  in  which  he  en- 
forced his  own  peculiar  opinions,  he  afterwards  lost,  in  a 
great  degree,  tbe  support  of  that  eminent  scholar,  yet  he  has 
himself  acknowledged,  that  the  credit  and  learning  of  Eras* 
ihus  were  of  no  inconsiderable  service  to  him.^  This  attempt 
to  unite  the  cause  of  literature  with  that  of  reform  is  also 
frequently  noticed  by  Erasmus.  "  I  know  not  how  i^  has 
happened,"  says  he,  ^'  but  it  is  certain  that  they  who  first 
opposed  themselves  to  Luther  were  also  the  enemies  of  learn- 
ing; and  hence  its  friends  were  less  adverse  to  him,  lest  by 
assisting  his  adversaries  they  should  injure  their  own 
i^use."*  Erasmus  could,  however,  have  been  at  no  loss  to 
*  Erasm.  Ep.  Jodoco  Jonie,  xvii.  Ep.  18.  764. 
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know  how  this  was  efiected,  for  certainly  no  one  contributed 
to  it  in  so  eminent  a  degree  as  himself;  as  may  sufficiently 
appear  from  numerous  passages  in  his  letters,  in  which  he 
has  most  forcibly  inculcated  tiiese  sentiments.^  Afterwards, 
indeed,  when  the  inflexible  temper  of  Luther  had  given 
offence  to  Erasmus,  and  when,  perhaps,  the  danger  of  ad- 
hering to  him  had  increased,  Erasmus  endeavoured  to  frus- 
trate the  effects  of  his  former  labours,  and  to  convince  his 
&iends  that  the  cause  of  learning,  of  which  he  considered  him- 
self and  Reuchlin  as  the  patrons  in  Grermany,  had  no  connexion 
whatever  with  that  of  Luther.^  But  the  opinion  was  now  too 
deeply  impressed  on  the  public  mind,  and  all  his  efforts 
served  rather  to  establish  than  to  obliterate  it.  The  advan- 
tages which  Luther  derived  from  this  circumstance  are  in- 
calculable. His  adversaries  were  treated  with  derision  and 
contempt;  and  the  public  opinion  was  so  strongly  in  his 
favour,  that  his  opponents  could  scarcely  find  a  printer  in 
Germany  who  would  publish  their  works.^^  Nor  is  it  impro- 
bable,  that  the  same  reasons  which  attached  the  most  eminent 
scholars  in  Germany  to  the  cause  of  Luther,  operated  also  in 
Italy  to  prevent  that  opposition  which  might  otherwise  have 
defeated  his  success,  or  at  least  have  retarded  his  progress. 
But  Sadoleti,  Bembo,  and  the  rest  of  the  Italian  scholars, 
kept  aloof  from  the  contest,  unwilling  to  betray  the  interests 
of  literature  by  defending  the  dogmas  of  religion;  and  left 
the  vindication  of  the  diurch  to  scholastic  disputants,  exas- 
perated bigots,  and  illiterate  monks,  whose  writings,  for  the 
most  part,  injured  the  cause  which  they  were  intended  to 
defend. 

The  other  method  adopted  by  Luther,  to  increase^  the 
number  and  secure  the  attachment  of  his  friends,  appeared  in 
his  continual  protestations  that  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
submit  his  opinions  to  the  test  of  reason  and  scripture,  and  to 
the  decision  of  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  judges.  Bold, 
and  even  sarcastic  as  his  propositions  were,  he  affected  to 
offer  them  only  as  questions  for  disputation,  of  the  truth  of 
which  he  was  not  himself,  in  all  cases,  fully  convinced;  and 
whOst  he  challenged  the  strictest  inquiry  of  his  adversaries, 
he  deprecated,  as  unjust  and  tyrannical,  the  adoption  of  any 
severe  measures  against  him  until  his  errors  were  clearly  de- 
monstrated.    Declarations^  apparently  so  just  and  reasonable, 
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gained  him  many  powerfbl  friends.  Even  his  sovereign  and 
great  patron,  the  dector  of  Saxony,  seems  to  have  consid^^ed 
this  as  a  decisive  proof  of  the  rectitude  of  his  views.  After 
assuring  the  cardinal  Riario,  in  a  letter  which  hears  the  date 
of  August,  1518,  that  he  had  not  even  perused  the  contro- 
versial works  of  Luther,  he  adds,  *'  I  am  informed,  howeTer, 
that  he  has  always  heen  ready  to  make  his  appearance  bef<ne 
impartial  and  prudent  judges,  and  to  defend  his  doctrines; 
and  that  he  avows  himself  willing,  on  all  occasions,  to  submit 
to,  and  embrace  those  more  correct  opinions,  which  may  be 
taught  him  on  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."*  In 
the  axioms  of  Erasmus,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  suggested 
to  Luther  some  of  the  leading  points  on  which  he  ought  mere 
particularly  to  insist,  we  find  the  same  sentiment  repeated.^ 
It  is  also  occasionally  referred  to  in  the  letters  of  Erasmns,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  this  part  ci  the  conduct  of 
Luther  had  contributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  secure  the 
favour  and  concurrence  of  that  eminent  scholar.  ^^  The  pi^al 
bulls  may  have  more  weight,*'  says  he;  **  but  a  book  filled 
with  good  arguments,  derived  from  the  sacred  writings,  and 
which  pretends  to  teach  only  and  not  to  compel,  will  always 
be  preferred  by  men  of  real  learning,  for  a  well-informed 
mind  is  easily  led  by  reason,  but  does  not  readily  submit  to 
authority."  f  This  conduct  on  the  part  of  Lutlier,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  confumed  the  attachment  of  his  friends, 
depressed  and  injured  the  cause  of  his  opponents,  who,  by 
declining  the  chfdlenge,  gave  rise  to  suspicions  that  they  were 
unable  to  defend  by  reason,  those  doctrines  which  tfaey 
wished  to  enforce  by  violence  and  by  threats.  FlausiUe^ 
however,  as  this  conduct  may  appear  on  the  part  of  Luther, 
if  must  be  confessed  that  its  success  was  much  beyond  wbat 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  from  it,  and  that  it  was, 
in  fact,  little  more  than  a  veil  thrown  over  the  eyes  both  of 
his  enemies  and  his  Mends.  Both  parties  might,  without  any 
extraordinary  sagacity,  have  perceived,  that  between  an  entire 
obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  Romish  church  and  a  direet 
opposition  to  them,  there  is  no  medium.  To  doubt  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  holy  see  in  matters  of  faith,  to  call 

'  *  £pist.  Fred.  Ducis  Saxon,  ad  Cardin.  S.  Georgii,  in  op.  Luiheri.  i.  160. 
.   i  Enavi.  £p.  Francisoo  Graneveldio.  xr.  6.  690. 
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upon  her  to  defefid  her  doctrines  bj  aigiimeiits»  to  questioa 
the  rectitude  of  those  opiiuoDS  whidi  haye  been  silently  and 
respectfully  assented  to  for  ages*  to  assert  those  of  a  contrary 
tenory  to  caiforce  them  not  oidy  by  reason  and  scripturei  but 
by  sarcasm  and  abuse,  and,  finally,  to  impeach  the  anthcHrity 
of  the  church  itself  by  requiring  the  dispute  to  be  heard  by 
impartial  ju^es,  is  to  throw  off  all  obedience  and  to  appear 
in  open  rebellion.  Could  the  supreme  pontiff  lay  aside  his 
infaUibilily,  and,  fflirrounded  by  the  venerable  coUe^e  of  car- 
dinals, enter  into  a  dispute  with  a  German  monk  on  ques- 
tions which  involved  both  the  s^fiiritual  and  temporal  authority 
of  the  holy  see?  Could  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  betray^the 
interests  of  his  high  office,  and  consent  to  submit  the  decision 
of  points  of  Mth  to  any  inferior  tribunal?  Was  it  to  be 
tolmited,  that  an  obscure  individual  should  be  allowed  to 
range  at  large  through  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  decisions  of 
councils,  and  the  decretals  and  bulls  of  two  hundred  suocesnve 
pontiffs,  in  order  to  convict  the  church  itself  of  error  and  to 
combat  her  with  her  own  weapons  ?  If  it  had  been  possible  that 
the  pontiff  and  his  advisers  could  have  stooped  to  this  humi- 
liation, he  must  have  appeared  to  the  world  as  a  self-convicted 
impostor,  and  the  triumph  of  Luther  would  have  been  com- 
plete. But  although  the  pope  and  his  adherents  were  in 
no  danger  of  disgracing  themselves,  by  submitting  their  cause 
to  the  test  of  reason  and  scripture,  yet  they  imprudently  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  discountenanced  and  repulsed  by  the 
bold  attitude  and  daring  approach  of  their  adversary;  and 
Luther,  individually,  for  a  long  time  balanced  the  scale 
against  the  whole  Christian  world,  and  at  length  broke  the 
beam  which  he  could  not  whoUy  incline  in  his  favour. 
Warmly  as  the  protestant  writers]^  have  inveighed  against 
the  arrogance  and  unbending  pride  of  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta 
and  the  other  opponents]  of  Luther,^  it  is  sufficiently  clear, 
that  the  cause  of  the  church  was  rather  injured  by  the  con- 
descension and  moderation  which  he  experienced,  as  well  as 
l>y  the  writers  who  entered  with  him  into  discussions  on  con- 
tested dogmas  and  intricate  points  of  faith.  The  first  measure 
adopted  by  Luther  in  the  publication  of  his  propositions  at 
Wittemberg,  was  sufficiently  hostile  to  have  justified  the 
pontiff  in  calling  upon  him  for  an  unqualified  submission,  and 
in  case  of  refusal  or  hesitation,  to  have  separated  him,  as  an 
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infected  limb,  from  the  body  of  the  church.  Of  the  feeble 
conduct  of  the  Boman  see,  both  on  this  and  on  other  occa- 
sions, Luther  was  well  aware,  and  had  employed  his  time 
to  such  advantage,  that  before  Leo  assailed  Imn  with  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican,  he  was  already  prepared  to  obviate 
their  effects,  to  retort  violence  for  violence  and  abuse  for 
abuse.  Throughout  all  his  writings,  this  great  reformer  has 
represented  his  own  cause  as  the  cause  of  truth,  of  religion, 
of  justice,  and  of  sound  learning;  and  by  the  skilful  manage- 
ment of  these  topics,  his  efforts  were,  in  a  great  degree, 
crowned  with  success.  Being  thus  aware  of  the  weapons  to 
which  he  owed  his  victory,  he  was  enabled,  after  he  had  once 
established  himself  in  the  public  opinion,  to  defend  himself 
against  those  who  presumed  to  differ  from  him,  as  he  had 
before  differed  from  the  church  of  Bome;  and  the  conduct  of 
Luther  in  enforcing  his  own  peculiar  dogmas,  and  silencing 
those  who  opposed  his  tenets,  may  justify  the  assertion,  that 
if  he  had  been  pope  instead  of  Leo  X.,  he  would  have  de- 
fended the  church  against  a  much  more  formidable  adversary 
than  the  monk  of  Wittemberg. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

1518. 

Encouragement  given  to  men  of  talents  at  Bome — ^Italian  poets — Sanazzaro 
— Tebaldeo — Bernardo  Accolti,  called  L'Unico  Aretino — Bembo— 
Beazzano — ^Molza — Ariosto — His  apologue  respecting  Leo  X. — Effect 
of  his  writings  on  the  taste  of  Europe — ^Vittoria  Colonna — Veronica 
Gambara — Costanza  D'Avalos — ^Tullia  D'Aragona — Gaspara  Stampa — 
Laura  Battiferra — ^**  La  Poesia  Bemesca" — ^Francesco  Bemi — Character 
of  his  "writings — ^His  "  Orlando  Innamorato" — Teofilo  Folengi — His 
Macaronic  poems  and  other  works — ^Imitators  of  the  ancient  classic 
writers— Trissino — Introduces  the  "  Versi  Sciolti,"  or  Italian  blank 
verse — His  "  Italia  Liberata  da'  Goti" — Giovanni  Bucellai— His  didactic- 
poem  "  Le  Api" — ^His  tragedy  of  "  Oreste" — ^Luigi  Alamanni — His  poem 
entitled  "  LaColtiyazione" — General  classification  of  the  Italian  writer» 
— The  Italian  drama. 

The  tranquilKty  which  Italy  now  enjoyed,  and  the  favour 
and  munificence  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  at  length  cq^ed  forth 
and  expanded  those  seeds  of  genius,  which,  although  they 
had  been  sown  by  the  provident  hand  of  his  father  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  century,  had,  under  the  dark  and 
stormy  pontificates  of  his  predecessors,  narrowly  escaped 
entire  extirpation.  From  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  Leo  X., 
the  city  of  Bome  had  become  the  general  resort  of  men  of 
talents  and  of  learning  from  all  parts  of  Italy;  who,  being 
attracted  as  weU  by  the  charms  of  that  literary  society  which 
was  there  to  be  met  with,  as  by  the  weU-known  disposition 
of  the  pontiff  to  encourage  and  reward  superior  merit,  either 
chose  that  place  as  their  stationary  residence,  or  paid  it  long 
and  frequent  visits.  Nor  was  it  only  to  the  grave  and  the 
learned  that  Rome  held  forth  its  attractions.  Whoever  ex- 
celled in  any  art  or  accomplishment  that  could  afford  amuse- 
ment ;  whoever,  in  short,  could  render  himself  either  the 
cause,  or  the  object^  of  mirth,  was  certain  of  receiving  at 
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Rome,  and  even  in  the  pontifical  palace,  a  hearty  welcome 
and  often  a  splendid  reward. 

In  the  gaj  tribe  that  exist  only  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity, 
the  poets  hold  a  distinguished  rank;  but  the  fountain  of 
Poetry  ran  at  this  time  in  two  separate  currents,  and  whilst 
some  of  them  drank  at  the  Tuscan  stream,  a  still  greater 
number  imbibed  the  pure  waters  from  tbeLatian  spring.  In 
considering  the  state  of  polite  letters  at  this  period,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  in  view  this  distinction;  and  our  first 
attention  will  therefore  be  turned  towards  those  writers  who 
are  chiefly  known  to  the  present  times  by  their  poetical  pro- 
ductions in  their  native  tongue. 

Among  those  few  men  of  distinguished  talents  who,  after 
having  ornamented  the  academy  of  Naples,  had  survived  the 
desolation  of  their  country,  and  whose  exertions  contributed 
to  the  preservation  of  a  true  taste  in  Italian  composition, 
Sanazzaro  must  not  be  forgotten.  In  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding pages  we  have  seen  him  on  several  occasions  employing 
his  powers  in  exciting  his  countrymen  to  resist  their  invaders, 
or  in  expressing  his  indignant  sorrow  at  their  subjugation. 
His  Italian  compositions  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  produced 
before  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and  it  has  already  been 
remarked,  that  the  superior  applause  obtained  by  Hetro 
Bembo  in  his  ItaBan  writings,  is  supposed  to  have  induced 
Sanazzar^  to  direct  his  talents  towards  the  cultivaticm  of  the 
Latin  tongue.  It  may,  however,  with  justice  be  observed, 
that  if  the  Venetian  excel  the  Neapolitan  in  elegance  and 
correctness  of  style,  yet,  in  vigour  of  fancy  and  strength  of 
expression^  the  latter  has  generally  the  advantage,^  Nor  can 
it  be  doubted,  that  if  he  had  persevered  in  his  exertions  and 
undertaken  a  work  deserving  of  his  talents,  he  would  have 
established  a  reputatiim  as  an  Italian  poet,  which  would 
scarcely  have  been  excelled  by  that  of  any  othet  writer  of 
whom  Italy  can  boast.^ 

Another  surviving  member  of  the  Neapolitan  academy  was 
Antonio  Tebaldeo,  of  whose  writings  some  specimens  have 
also  been  given  in  the  foregoing  pages.  He  was  a  native  of 
Ferrara,  bom  in  the  year  1463,*  and  educated  to  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine;  in  which,  however,  it  is  not  probable 

*  Qioraale  d'  ItaL  iii.  374. 
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thtt  he  made  any  great  proficiency^  as  it  appears  that  from 
his  youth  he  had  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  poetry  and 
was  accustomed  to  recite  his  verses  to  the  music  of  his  lute. 
A  collection  of  his  poems  was  published  by  his  cousin  Jaoopo 
Tebaldeo  at  Modena,  in  the  year  1499;  contrary,  as  it  has 
been  said,  to  the  wishes  oi  the  author,  who  was  sensible  of 
their  inaccuracies  and  defects.^  It  was  probably  for  this 
reason  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  Latin  poetry,  in  which 
he  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  more  succeraful  than  in  his 
Italian  compositions.*  Soon  after  the  elevation  of  Leo  X., 
Tebaldeo  took  up  his  residence  in  Rome,  and  the  pontiff  is 
said  to  have  presetted  him  with  a  purse  of  five  hundred 
ducats  in  return  for  a  Latin  epigram  in  his  praiscf  A  more 
authentic  testimony  of  the  high  favour  which  he  had  obtained 
with  the  pontiff,  appears  in  a  letter  yet  preserved  from  Leo  to 
the  canons  of  Yerooa,  recommending  to  them  one  Domizio 
Pomed^,  a  scholar  of  Tebaldeo,  ^^  whom,"  says  he,  speaking 
of  the  master,  *^  I  greatly  ostein,  both  for  the  proficiency 
which  he  has  made  in  useful  studies,  and  for  his  poetical 
talents."^  His  approbation  is  also  expressed  in  terms  of 
equal  kmdness,  on  recommending  Tebaldeo  to  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  the  bridge  of  Sorga;  an  employment  which 
probably  required  no  personal  attendance,  and  certainly  pro- 
duced a  considerable  income,  as  the  pontiff  adds  as  a  reason 
for  his  interference,  ^^that  it  might  enable  Tebaldeo  to  sup- 
port himself  in  affluence."  After  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  Te- 
baldeo continued  to  reside  in  Rome,  but  with  his  great  patron 
he  appears  to  have  lost  the  meass  of  even  a  competent  sup- 
port, and  was  obliged  to  reaott  to  Bembo,  who  afforded  him  a 
temporary  assistance.!  He  lived  until  the  year  1537,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  b^ore  his  death  was  confined  to  his 
bed,  ^  having  no  other  complaint,"  as  we  are  informed  by  one 
of  his  friends,  ^'  than  the  loss  of  his  relish  for  wine.  At  the 
same  time  he  poured  forth  his  epigrams  with  greater  profu- 
sion than  ever,  and  was  surrounded  at  all  hours  by  his  learned 
friends;"  but  after  the  invectives  which  he  had  written  against 
the  French,  some  of  which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to 

•  Tiraboschi,  vi.  ii.  154. 

+  Giomale  d'  ltd.  iii.  376.    Tirab.  ti.  ii.  155. 

I  Bemb.  Ep.  nom.  Leon.  X.  ix.  Ep.  ii. 

§  Bembi.  Ep.  v.  iii.  y.     Tirabos.  vi.  ii.  155. 
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notice,  it  may  surprise  ns  to  hear  that  he  had  *^  beocmie  their 
warm  partisan,  and  an  impkeable  enemy  to  the  emperor.''* 
From  the  censures  of  Muratori,  who  considers  Tebaldeo  as 
one  of  the  corrupters  of  the  literary  taste  of  the  age,t  he  has 
been  defended  hy  seyeral  authors,  and  among  &e  rest  by 
Baruffidda  and  Tiraboschi;  the  latter  of  whom,  although  he 
acknowledges  his  defects,  asserts  his  claim  to  rank  among  the 
best  poets  of  his  time.^ 

Not  less  celebrated  for  his  poetical  effusions,  and  much 
more  distinguished  by  his  exquisite  skill  in  adapting  his 
verses  to  the  music  with  which  he  accompanied  them,  was 
Bernardo  Accolti  of  Arezzo,  usually  called,  on  account  of  his 
excellence  in  this  department,  L*  Unieo  Aretino.X  He  was 
one  of  the  sons  of  Benedetto  Accolti,  author  of  the  well-known 
history  of  the  crusades  ;§  and  his  elder  brother,  Pietro  Acoolti, 
was  dignified  by  Julius  II.  with  the  rank  of  cardinal.  In  his 
youth  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  court  of  Urbino,  and  is 
enumerated  by  Castiglione  among  those  eminent  men  who 
were  accustomed  to  assemble  every  evening  in  the  apartments 
of  the  duchess,  for  the  enjoyment  of  literary  conversation. || 
On  his  arrival  at  Borne,  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  he  was 
received  with  great  favour  by  the  pope,  who  soon  afterwards 
appointed  him  one  of  the  apostolic  secretaries;  an  employment 
which  conferred  both  honour  and  emolument.  It  has  also 
been  asserted  that  Leo  was  so  delighted  with  his  uncommon 
talents,  that  he  conferred  on  him  the  duchy  of  Nepi;f  and 
although  this  has  been  denied  on  the  testimony  of  one  of  the 
letters  of  Accolti,  in  which  he  complains  that  he  had  been 
divested  by  Paul  III.  of  the  sovereignty**  of  this  place,  which 
he  had  purchased  with  his  own  money;  yet  it  is  a  matter  of 
little  importance  whether  he  owed  his  possessions  to  the  gift 
of  the  pope,  or  purchased  them  by  the  aid  of  his  bounty;  and 

*  Girol.  Negro  k  Marc.  Ant.  Micheli.  Lettere  del  Princ.  iii.  38. 
f  Muratori,  della  perfetta  Poesia,  It.  ii.  302,  303. 
%  Ariosto  denominates  him, 

"  II  gran  Inme  Aretin,  I'unico  Accolti." — Orl.  Fur.  cant.  xlvi.  st.  10. 
§  Of  Benedetto  some  account  is  giyen  in  the  Life  of  Lor.  de'  Med.  44. 
II  Castiglione,  Libro  del  Cortegiano,  i.  36,  27. 

^  Vita  di  Benedetto  suo  padre  in  fronte  id  dialogo  de  praestantia  viTonun 
sui  BBssi.  ap.  Mazzuchel.  i.  06. 
••  Or  rather  fead.~B. 
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in  fact^  in  the  letter  referred  to,  he  attributes  this  acquisition 
as  well  to  his  own  merits  as  to  the  money  disbursed  bj  him.* 
This  dominion  was  afterwards  restored  to  him,  it  appearing 
that  he  was  succeeded  in  it  by  his  illegitimate  son,  Alfonso.'^ 
Of  the  astonishing  effects  which  the  talents  of  Accolti  pro* 
duced  among  all  ranks  of  people  at  Rome,  long  after  the  time 
of  Leo  X.,  a  very  particular  account  is  given  by  his  licen- 
tious countryman,  Pietro  Aretino,  who  assures  us,  "  that  when 
it  was  known  in  Rome  that  the  celestial  Bernardo  Accolti 
intended  to  recite  his  verses,  the  shops  were  shut  up  as  for  a 
holiday,  and  all  persons  hastened  to  partake  of  the  entertain- 
ment. That  on  such  occasions  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
prelates  and  chief  persons  of  the  city,  honoured  by  the  solemn 
light  of  torches,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  body  of  Swiss 
guards."  The  same  author  also  adds,  that  he  was  himself 
once  sent  by  the  pope  to  request  that  Accolti  would  favour  his 
holiness  with  a  visit,  as  he  had  already  promised;  and  that 
the  poet  "  no  sooner  made  his  appearance  in  the  venerable 
hall  of  St.  Peter,  than  the  vicar  of  Christ  cried  out,  *  Open 
^11  the  doors,  and  let  in  the  crowd.'  Accolti  then  recited  a 
TemaJ^  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin;  with  which  his 
a>uditors  were  so  delighted,  that  they  unanimously  exclaimed^ 
*  Long  live  the  divine  poet,  the  unparalleled  Accolti!'  '"<^ 

Distinguished  as  Accolti  was  by  such  unbounded  approba- 
tion, one  circumstance  only  is  wanting  to  his  glory — ^that 
Jiis  works  should  have  perished  along  with  him.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  some  of  them  have  survived  their  author, 
and  although  they  are  not  wholly  devoid  of  merit,  yet  they 
are  so  far  inferior  to  the  idea  that  must  have  been  formed  of 
them  from  the  accounts  given  of  their  astonishing  effects,  as 
greatly  to  detract  from  his  fame.  Among  these  is  his  dra- 
matic poem,  entitled  Vtrginia,  written  in  ottava  and  terza  rinuty 
and  represented  for  the  first  time  at  Siena,  on  the  marriage  of 
the  Magnifico  Antonio  Spanoehi.^  This  piece,  which  may  be 
enumerated  amongst  the  earliest  productions  of  the  Italian 
drama,  is  founded  on  the  story  of  Giletta  di  Nerbona,  one  of 
the  novels  of  Boccaccio;  but  the  scene  is  changed  from  France 
to  Naples,  and  the  name  of  Virginia  was  given  by  the 
author  to  his  heroine,  in  reference  to  that  of  his  own  daughter, 

*  Lettere  scritte  al  S!g.  Pietro  Aretino,  i.  141,  ag,  Mozz.  i.  66. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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who  became  the  wife  of  the  count  Carlo  Malatesti,  load  of 
Sogliano.^  Of  the  lyric  pieces  of  Aooolti,  whidi  are  not 
numerous,  his  Siramboiii  have  been  most  commended,^®  and 
of  these  his  rerses  entitled  Julia  are  incomparably  the  foest.^^ 
Besides  the  writings  of  Accolti  which  have  been  published, 
he  left  a  poem  in  manuscript,  entitled  The  UberdUty  of  Leo.  X., 
which  an  eminent  critic  asserts  was  written  in  a  fine  style, 
and  full  of  matter.*  Of  his  style  a  very  sufficient  specim^i 
remains,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  regret  the  loss  of  thoee 
anecdotes,  which  the  poem  of  Accolti  would  haye  transmitted 
to  us  respecting  Leo  X.,  and  which  woul^  in  all  probability, 
have  done  so  much  honour  to  his  memory. 

The  person,  howeyer,  to  whom  the  Italian  critics  have 
unanimously  attributed  the  praise  of  having,  both  bj  his 
prec^t  and  example,  revived  a  true  taste  in  Tuscan  literature, 
was  a  native  of  Venice,  the  illustrious  Pietro  Bembo.  **  It 
was  he  who  opened  a  new  Augustan  age,  who  emulated 
Cicero  and  Virgil  with  equal  success,  and  recalled  m  his 
writings  the  elegance  and  purity  of  Fetrarca  and  of  Boc- 
caccio."t  The  early  part  of  the  life  of  Banbo  had  been 
divided  between  amusement  and  study;  but  neither  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  family  nor  his  own  exertions  had  enabled 
him  to  provide  for  his  support,  in  a  manner  equal  to  his  rank 
or  his.habits  of  life.  His  appointment  by  Leo  X.  to  the 
important  office  of  pontifical  secretary,  not  only  gave  him  a 
fixed  residence,  but  enabled  him  by  its  emoluments  to  secure 
a  respectable  competency;  his  salary  of  one  thousand  cro^nms 
having  been  increased  by  the  grant  of  ecclesiastical  revenues 
to  the  annual  amount  of  three  thousand.^  The  society- 
which  Bembo  met  with  at  Borne  was  highly  congenial  to  his 
taste;  and  he  appears,  from  his  letters,  to  have  enjoyed  it  witii 
no  common  relish.  Amongst  his  most  intimate  friends  and 
associates  we  find  the  cardinals  da  Bibbiena  and  Giulio  de' 
Medici,  the  poets  Tebaldeo  and  Accolti,  the  inimitable  artist, 
Bafiaelle  d'  Urbino,  and  the  accomplished  nobleman,  Baldas- 
sare  CastigUone.  The  high  reputation  which  Bembo  enjoyed 
throughout  all  Italy,  induced  the  pontiff  to  employ  him  oocd- 

*  Dclce,  trattato  secondo  di  sua  Lilireria,  ap.  Mazzuch.  i.  68 
f  Bettinelli,  del  risorgimento  d'ltalia  negli  Studil,  &c.  ii.  lOf): 
X  Mazzmh.  srt.  P.  Bembo.  It.  780. 
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^tonally  in  importaDt  embassies;  but  B^oaibo  was  designed  by 
natnre  rather  for  an  d^ant  writer  than  a  skilfal  negotiator, 
and  his  missions  were  s^dom  crowned  with  saccess.  In  the 
execution  of  his  ofifioe  as  pontifical  secretary,  he  is,  however, 
entitled  to  great  commendation,  and  the  letters  written  by 
him  and  his  associate  Sadoleti,  first  demonstrated  that  the 
l^nrity  of  the  Latin  idiom  was  not  incompatible  with  the  fonmr 
of  business  and  the  Iransaction  of  public  affairs.  A  short  time 
before  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  Bembo  had  retired  fnHn  Rome, 
on  account,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  of  the  infirm 
state  of  his  health;  but  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  al- 
though this  was  the  ptetext,  he  had  some  cause  of  dissatisfac- 
ticm  with  the  pontiff,  and  that  he  left  it  with  a  resolution 
never  more  to  return.^*  Being  now  released  from  the  cares 
of  business,  he  chose  as  his  residence  the  city  of  Padua.  He 
had  already  selected  as  the  partner  of  his  leismre  a  young 
woman  named  Morosina,  whom  he  frequently  mentions  in  his 
letters,  and  who  continued  to  reside  with  him  until  the  time 
of  her  death,  in  the  year  1535;  a  period  of  nearly  twenty-two 
years.  By  her  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  to  whose 
education  he  paid  particular  attention.**  The  revenue* 
which  he  derived  from  his  ecclesiastical  preferments  now 
enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  a  private  life,  devoted  to 
his  own  studies  and  pleasures,  and  to  the  society  oif  his  friends. 
He  here  formed,  by  great  expense  and  assiduity,  a  collection 
of  the  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  authors, 
which  in  point  of  number  and  value  was  exceeded  by  very 
few  in  Italy.  Of  these  works,  the  greater  part  have  since 
been  incorporated  into  the  library  of  the  Vatican.  To  these 
he  added  a  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals,  enriched  with  other 
ancient  specimens  of  art.  A  part  of  his  time  was  spent  at 
his  country  residence  of  Villa-bozza,  in  the  vicinity  of  Padua, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  botany.  The 
garden  which  he  here  completed  and  furnished  with  plants  is 
noticed  by  various  authors.  In  this  state  of  independence  a 
great  part  of  his  writings  was  produced,  and  such  was  the 
happiness  which  he  enjoyed,  that  when,  in  the  year  1539,  he* 
was  unexpectedly  nominated  by  Paul  HI.  to  the  rank  of  car- 
dinal, he  is  said  to  have  hesitated  for  some  time  whether  h^ 
should  accept  that  dignity.  ^^  His  choice  was,  however,  at 
last  determined  by  his  having  accidentally  heard,  at  the  cele- 

I  2 
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bration  of  mass,  the  priest  pronounce  the  words,  "Peter, 
follow  me,'**  which  he  chose  to  understand  as  applied  to  him-' 
self.  He  now  once  more  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
highly  favoured  by  the  pontiff,  who  conferred  upon  him 
many  lucrative  benefices;  and  where  he  found  in  the  colled 
many  of  his  former  friends,  particularly  the  cardinals  Con- 
tarino,  Sadoleti,  Cortese,  and  the  English  cardinal,  Reginald 
Pole,  who  then  held,  a  high  rank  both  in  the  politick  and 
literary  world.  In  this  city  Bembo  terminated  his  days,  in 
the  year  1547,  being  then  upwards  of  seventy-six  years  of 
age.^* 

The  high  commendations  bestowed  on  the  writings  of 
Bembo  by  almost  all  his  contemporaries,  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  best  critics  of  succeeding  times;  nor  can  it  be  denied^ 
that  by  selecting  as  his  models  Boccaccio  and  Petrarca,  and 
by  combining  their  excellences  with  his  own  correct  and  ele- 
gant taste,  he  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  banish  that 
rusticity  of  style  which  characterized  the  writings  of  most  of 
the  Italian  authors  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  His  authority  and  example  produced  an  astonishing 
effect,  and  among  his  disciples  and  imitators  may  be  found 
many  of  the  first  scholars  and  most  distinguished  vrriters  of 
the  age.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  merit  of 
his  works  consists  rather  in  purity  and  correctness  of  diction, 
than  in  vigour  of  sentiment  or  variety  of  poetical  ornament; 
and  that  they  exhibit  but  little  diversity,  either  of  character  or 
subject,  having  for  the  most  part  been  devoted  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  an  amorous  passion.  His  Canzone  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  Carlo  has  been  highly  commended,  and  must  be 
allowed  to  possess  merit,  without,  however,  exhibiting  that 
warmth  of  natural  feeling  which  such  an  occasion  might  be 
expected  to  produce.  In  estimating  with  impartiality  the 
talents  of  Bembo,  and  ascertaining  the  services  which  he 
rendered  to  the  progress  of  taste,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
a  distinction  between  the  advancement  of  Italian  poetry  and 
the  improvement  of  the  Italian  language;  between  the  efforts 
of  genius  and  the  result  of  industry.  The  poetical  works  of 
Bembo  consist  chiefly  of  Sonetti  and  Canzoni^  in  the  style  of 
Petrarca,  and  are  frequently  more  correct  and  chaste,  bfit  at 

•  But  see  Mazzuchelli,  ir.  746. 
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the  same  time  more  unimpassioned  and  cold,  than  the  modd 
on  which  they  are  formed.  In  the  perusal  of  these  pieces  we 
perceive  nothing  of  that  genuine  feeling,  which,  proceeding 
fr(»n  the  heart  of  the  author,  makes  a  direct  and  irresistible 
appeal  to  that  of  the  reader;  and  but  little  eyen  of  that  se- 
condary characteristic  of  genius  which  luxuriates  in  the 
regions  of  fancy,  and  by  its  vivid  and  rapid  imagery  delights 
th.e  imagination.  On  the  contrary,  whilst  these  pieces  stand 
approved  to  our  deliberate  judgment,  we  feel  a  conviction 
that  any  person  of  good  taste  and  extensive  reading  might,  by 
a  due  portion  of  labour,  produce  works  of  equal  merit.  That 
this  conviction  is  well  founded,  is  proved  in  no  unequivocal 
manner,  by  the  innumerable  throng  of  writers  who  have  imi- 
tated the  manner  of  Bembo;  and  who,  availing  themselves  of 
the  example  of  this  scholastic  style  of  composition,  have  inua« 
dated  Italy  with  writings  which  seldom  exhibit  any  distinction, 
either  of  character  or  of  merit.  That  the  introduction  of  this 
manner  of  writing  was  fatal  to  the  higher  productions  of 
genius,  cannot  be  doubted.  Internal  worth  was  sacrificed  to 
external  ornament.  The  vehicle  was  gilt  and  polished  to  the 
highest  degree,  but  it  contained  nothing  of  any  value;, and 
the  whole  attention  of  these  writers  was  employed,  not  in 
discovering  whcU  should  be  said,  but  haw  it  should  be  said.^^ 
One  of  the  most  intimate  associates  of  Bembo,  as  well  in 
his  various  embassies  and  public  concerns,  as  in  his  literary 
occupations,  was  his  countryman,  Agostino  Beazzano,  who, 
although  he  was  only  descended  from  a  family  of  the  order  of 
Venetian  citizens,  enumerated  among  his  ancestors  Francesco 
Beazzano,  great  chancellor  of  the  republic.  Agostino  was  a 
knight  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  frequently  dispatched  by  Leo  X. 
on  missions  of  great  importance.  ^^  Such  was  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  concerns  of  the  Roman  court,  and  his  experience 
in  matters  of  business,  that  he  was  consulted  at  Rome  as  an 
oracle.  By  the  bounty  of  Leo  X.  he  became  possessed  of 
rich  church  preferments,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  he 
aspired  to  the  rank  of  a  cardinal;  although  in  one  of  his  Latin 
poems,  addressed  to  Leo  X.,  he  professes  not  to  have  carried 
his  views  so  high.^^  An  infirm  state  of  health  compelled  him, 
soon  after  the  death  of  Leo,  to  quit  the  Roman  court,  and  the 
last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  retirement  at 
Trevigi,  where  he  endeavoured,  not  without  success,  to  alle 
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)riate  the  paiiis  or  exhilarate  the  languor  of  nekneBB,  by  tfa^ 
delights  of  study  and  the  society  of  his  friends.  Among  th^ 
yarious  tributes  of  respect  to  his  memory,*  it  may  be  snfli* 
dent  to  notice,  that  he  is  enumerated  by  Ariosto  among  the 
most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age.^^ 

From  the  wodcs  of  Beazzano,  it  appears  that  he  maintained 
a  literary  intercourse  with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  his 
time.  His  Latin  writings  are  deservedly  preferred  to  thosQ 
in  his  native  tongue,  which  are  not  wholly  divested  of  the 
rusticity  which  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Of  his  sonnets,  a  great  part  are  addressed  to  the 
emperor  Charies  Y.  The  rest  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
commendation  of  Leo  X.,^  of  Pietro  Bembo^  of  the  marquis 
del  Yasto,  and  other  distinguished  characters.  Among  than 
are  also  several  addressed  to  Titian,  the  eminent  paints,  in 
terms  of  high  admiration  and  great  esteem. 

Another  author,  equally  celebrated  for  his  Italian  and  his 
Latin  productions,  is  the  elegant  Erancesoo  Maria  Molza, 
whose  writings  have  a  more  distinctive  character  than  those 
of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and,  by  their  peculiar  tenderness 
and  expression,  might  entitle  their  author  to  the  appellation 
of  the  Tibullns  of  his  age.  He  was  born  of  a  noble  &mily  at 
Modena,  in  the  year  1489,  and  having  been  sent  by  his  father 
to  Bome,  had  there  the  good  fortune  to  be  associated  in  his 
early  studies  with  the  accomplished  Marc  Antonio  Elaminio^ 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  Latin  poets  of  the  age.^^  After 
having  made  an  unc<»nmon  proficiency  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  and  acquired  also  a  knowledge  of  the  He^ 
brew  tongue,  which  then  first  began  to  be  studied  in  Italy, 
he  was  recalled  by  his  father  to  Modena,  where,  in  the  year 
1512,  he  married  and  took  up  his  residenect  He  had,  how^ 
ever,  already  distinguished  hims^  by  several  admired  pro- 
ductions; and  having  heard  of  the  extraordinary  liberality  of 
Leo  X.  towards  men  of  talents,  and  particularly  tiiose  who 
excelled  in  poetry,  he  felt  such  an  irresistible  inclination  to 
return  to  Rome,  that  neither  the  remonstranees  of  his  parentSi 
nor  his  affection  for  his  wife  and  children,  could  prevent  him 
from  carrying  his  purpose  into  execution.  He  accordingly 
arrived  at  that  dty  about  the  dose  of  the  year  1616,  under 

*  For  many  of  these,  see  MazzncbelH,  iv.  573,  et  teq. 

f  Ser«s8i,Vita  del  Mo)s«,  in  fronte  deUe  Opere  volgari  e  laline  del  Molsa,  41 
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the  pretext  of  forwarding  ft  law-suit  in  which  his  family  was 
iavolTed,  but  to  which  it  appears  he  afterwards  paid  veiy 
little  attention.*  Here  he  soon  formed  an  intimate  acquaint* 
ance  with  Filippo  Beroaldo,  then  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
Sadoleti,  Bembo,  Colocdy  Tebaldeo^  and  the  other  distin* 
guic^ed  scholars  of  Rome,  to  whom  his  society  was  highly 
acceptable.  In  this  situation  he  appears  wholly  to  have  for-* 
gotten  his  country,  his  parents,  his  family,  and  his  wife,  and 
to  have  mingled  the  studies  of  literature  with  the  gratification 
of  a  licentious  passion  for  a  Boman  lady;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  received  a  wound  &om  the  hand  of  an  unknown 
assassin,  which  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life.f  Soon  after  the 
death  of  Leo  X.  he  quitted  the  city  of  Home,  in  common  with 
many  other  eminent  and  learned  men,  who  found  in  Adrian 
VL,  the  successor  of  Leo,  a  pontiff  who  held  all  the  produc- 
tions of  literature  and  of  art  in  the  utmost  contempt.^^  Instead,^* 
however,  of  returning  to  his  family,  Molza  retired  to  Bologna» 
where  he  soon  became  deeply  enamoured  of  Camilla  Gonzaga, 
a  lady  of  rank  and  beauty,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  Italian 
poetry.  By  her  attractions  he  was  detained  there  two  years; 
although  it  has  been  supposed  that  his  passion  was  merely  of 
a  Platonic  kind.^^  The  life  of  Molza  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  wholly  divided  between  poetry  and  dissipation.^^  Dur* 
ing  the  transitory  splendour  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici, 
he  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  his  court,  and  bj 
his  extraordinary  talents  and  vivacity  attracted  the  admiration, 
and  even  conciliated  the  esteem  and  affection  of  a  large  circle^ 
of  fiitaids.25  After  having  abandoned  his  wife  and  his  off- 
spring, and  been  disinherited  by  his  father,  he  at  length 
terminated  his  days  by  that  disease  which  afforded  a  subject 
to  Fracastoro  for  his  admirable  poem,  to  which  the  complaints 
of  Molza,  expressed  in  verses  of  equal  elegance,  might  serve 
at  <mce  as  a  supplement  and  a  comment.^^ 

The  most  celebrated  composition  of  Molza,  in  the  Italian 
language,  is  his  pastoral  Poemetto,  entitled,  La  Ninfa  Tibe^ 
vi$My  written  in  praise  of  Faustina  Mancini,  a  Boman  lady, 
who  then  engaged  his  ardent  but  volatile  affections.  Some 
of  his  Canzoni  have  also  great  merit,  and  unite  considerable 
vigour  of  sentiment  with  great  simplicity  and  elegance  of  ex- 

*  Serassi,  Vita  del  Molza,  5,  6.  +  lb.  10,  11. 
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pression.  This  may  sufiicientlj  appear  from  <Hie  of  these 
productions,  which  was  probably  addressed  to  Ippohto  de' 
Medici,  and  in  which  he  laments  that  his  young  patron  did 
not  enjoy  those  opportunities  of  signalizing  himself  by  his 
great  talents,  which  would  have  been  afforded  him  under  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.  At  the  same  time  regretting  the  sud- 
den extinction  of  those  hopes  which  the  virtues  and  munifi- 
cence of  that  pontiff  had  inspired. 

Whilst  many  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Italy, 
attracted  by  the  generosity  of  the  pontiff,  had  taken  up  their 
residence  in  Rome,  the  celebrated  Ariosto,  the  chief  favourite 
of  the  muses  and  the  glory  of  his  age,  remained  at  Ferrara, 
attached  to  the  court  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  d'  Este,  in  whose 
employment  he  had  lived  from  the  year  1503.^  During  this 
period  he  had.  rendered  many  important  services  to  Alfonso, 
duke  of  Ferrara,  both  in  a  civil  and  military  capacity,  in  the 
former  of  which  he  had  incurred  no  less  danger  than  in  the 
latter,  particularly  on  his  embassy  to  Rome,  in  the  year  1512, 
to  appease  the  anger  of  that  irascible  pontiff,  Julius  IL  The 
long  and  friendly  intercourse  which  had  subsisted  between 
Ariosto  and  Leo  X.,  before  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate, 
induced  the  poet,  soon  after  that  event,  to  hasten  to  Rome,  in 
the  hopes  of  sharing  that  bounty  which  was  so  liberally  be- 
stowed on  others  of  much  inferior  merit.  Leo  recognised  his 
old  friend;  and  raising  him  from  the  ground,  and  kissing  him 
on  each  cheek,  assured  him  of  the  continuance  of  his  favour 
and  protection.^  The  favour  of  the  pontiff  extended,  how- 
ever, no  further  on  this  occasion,  than  to  grant  him  a  special 
bull,  to  secure  to  him  the  emoluments  to  arise  from  the  pub- 
lication of  his  celebrated  poem.  But  if  the  sanguine  expecta* 
tions  of  the  poet  were  disappointed,  his  good  sense  soon 
convinced  him  that  the  blame  was  not  wholly  to  be  imputed 
to  the  pope;  and  whilst  he  describes,  in  the  most  lively 
manner,  the  demolition  of  his  hopes,  he  furnishes,  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  sarcasms,  ^  sufficient  apology  for  the  pontiff. 
"  Some  persons  may  perhaps  observe,"  says  he,  in  his  epis- 
tolary satire  to  Annibale  Malaguzzi,*  ^*  that  if  I  had  gone  to 
Rome  in  quest  of  benefices,  I  might  have  caught  more  than 
one  before  this  time,  especially  as  I  had  long  been  in  favour 

*  Ariosto,  Satire  iii. 
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with  the  pope,  and  had  ranked  among  his  ancient  friends 
before  his  virtue  and  his  good  fortune  had  exalted  him  to  his 
high  dignity,  or  the  Florentines  had  opened  to  him  their 
gates,  or  his  brother  Giuliano  had  taken  refuge  in  the  court 
of  Urbino,  where,  with  the  author  of  the  Cortegiano^  with 
Bembo,  and  other  favourites  of  Apollo,  he  alleviated  the 
hardships  of  his  exile.  When,  too,  the  Medici  again  raised 
their  heads  in  Florence,  and  the  gonfaloniere,  flying  from  his 
palace,  met  with  his  ruin,  and  when  he  went  to  Rome,  to  take 
the  name  of  Leo,  he  still  preserved  his  attachment  to  me. 
Of^n,  whilst  he  was  legate,  has  he  told  me,  that  he  should 
make  no  difference  between  his  brother  and  myself.  On  this 
account  it  may  appear  strange  to  some,  that  when  I  paid  him 
a  visit  at  Bome  he  [should  have  humbled  my  crest,  but  to 
these  I  shall  reply  by  a  story.  Read  it,  my  friend;  for  to  read 
it,  is  less  trouble  to  you  than  it  was  to  me  to  write  it. 

"There  was  once  a  season  in  which  the  earth  was  so 
parched  up  with  heat,  that  it  seemed  as  if  Phoebus  had  again 
relinquished  the  reins  to  Phaeton.  Every  well  and  every 
spring  was  dry.  Brooks  and  streams, — nay,  even  the  most 
celebrated  rivers,  might  be  crossed  without  a  bridge.  In 
these  times  lived  a  shepherd,  I  know  not  whether  to  call  him 
rich,  or  incumbered  with  herds  and  flocks,  who,  having  long 
sought  for  water  in  vain,  turned  his  prayers  towards  that 
Being  who  never  deserts  those  who  trust  in  him,  and  by 
divine  favour  he  was  instructed,  that  at  the  bottom  of  a  cer- 
tain valley  he  would  find  the  welcome  aid.  He  immediately 
departed,  with  his  wife,  his  children,  and  all  his  cattle,  and, 
according  to  his  expectations,  found  the  spring.  The  well 
was  not,  however,  very  deep,  and  having  only  a  small  vessel 
to  dispense  the  water,  he  desired  his  followers  not  to  take  it 
amiss  if  he  secured  the  first  draught  for  himself.  The  next, 
says  he,  is  for  my  wife,  and  the  third  and  fourth  for  my  dear 
children,  till  all  their  thirst  be  quenched.  The  next  must  be 
distributed  to  such  of  my  friends  as  have  assisted  me  in  open- 
ing the  well.  He  then  attends  to  his  cattle,  taking  care  to 
supply  those  first  whose  death  would  occasion  him  the  greatest 
loss.  Under  these  regulations  they  pass  on,  one  after  another, 
to  drink.  At  length  a  poor  parrot,  which  was  very  much 
beloved  by  its  master,  cried  out,  Alas!  I  am  neither  one  of 
his  relations,  nor  did  I  assist  in  digging  the  well,  nor  am  I 
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VIkdj  to  be  of  more  aervioe  to  him  in  future  than  I  hare  he&A 
in  times  past.  Others,  I  observe,  are  still  behind  me,  and 
even  I  shall  die  ci  thirst  if  I  cannot  elsewhere  obtain  reliefi 
With  this  story,  mj  good  cousin,  you  may  dismiss  those  who 
think  that  the  pope  should  prefer  me  before  the  Neri,  the 
Vanniy  the  Letti^  and  the  Bad,^  his  nephews  and  relations^ 
who  must  drink  first,  and  afterwards  those  who  have  assisted 
in  investing  him  with  the  richest  of  all  mantles.  When  these 
are  satisfied,  he  will  favour  those  who  espoused  his  came 
against  Soderini,  <m  his  return  to  Florence.  One  person  will 
say,  I  was  with  Piero  in  Gasentino^  and  narrowly  esciqied 
bcnng  taken  and  killed.  I,  cries  Brandino^  lent  him  money. 
He  lived,  exclaims  a  third,  a  whole  year  at  my  expense^ 
whilst  I  furnished  him  with  arms,  with  clothes,  with  mcmey, 
and  with  horses.  K I  wait  until  all  these  are  satisfied,  I  shaJ] 
certainly  either  perish  with  thirst,  or  see  the  well  exhausted." 
That  Ariosto^  however,  felt  his  disappointment,  is  evident 
firom  many  other  passages  in  his  satires,  in  which  he  adverts 
to  his  journey  to  Borne  with  equal  vexation  and  pleasantry. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  munificence  of  the  pontiff  by  no  means 
corresponded  with  the  kind  and  even  affectionate  reception 
which  the  poet  experienced  on  his  arrival  The  granting  him 
a  pontifical  privilege  for  securing  to  him  the  sole  right  of 
printing  his  great  work,  the  bull  for  which  was,  as  he 
pointedly  informs  us,  expedited  at  his  own  expense,*  was 
assuredly  no  great  effort  of  princely  bounty.  It  is,  however, 
evident,  [firom  the  writings  of  Ariosto,  that  he  possessed  a 
considerable  share  of  that  impatience  and  irritability  whi<di 
are  the  usual  attendants  of  genius.  After  waiting  a  few  days 
at  Rome,  in  the  expectation  that  the  pope  would  have  made 
a  liberal  provision  for  one  towards  wh<»n  he  had  expressed 
such  uncommon  regard,  he  hastily  took  his  departure,  with  a 
firm  rescdution  never  more  to  return.^  There  is,  however, 
sufficient  reason  to  believe,  that  Ariosto  experienced,  at  difr 
ferent  times,  the  liberality  of  the  pontiff,  and  in  particular, 
that  Leo  presented  him  with  several  hundred  crowns  towards 
the  expense  of  publishing  his  immortal  po^n.^^  It  is  certain, 
also^  that  the  disappcantment  which  he  has  described  in  such 
lively  terms,  did  not  excite  in  the  generous  breast  of  Ariosto 
any  lasting  degree  of  animosity  towards  the  pontiff,  whom  he 
*  Sat.  iii. 
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has  freqoenilj  meatioiied  in  his  sabflequent  writings  with  the 
highest  veneration  and  appUuse. 

On  quitting  Borne,  Arioeto  did  not  immediately  return  to 
Ferrara,  but  paid  a  viflit  to  Florence^  where  he  was  present 
at  the  rejoicings  which  took  pbce  in  that  city  on  the  elevation 
of  Leo  X.  He  remained  there  at  least  six  months,  and  pro* 
bably  a  much  longer  time,  attracted  by  the  air  and  situation 
of  the  place,  the  beauty  of  the  women,  and  the  manners  of 
the  inhi^iitants,  and  on  his  departure  celebrated,  in  an  exqui- 
site poem,  the  opportunities  of  enjoyment  which  it  afforded 
him,  and  whidbi,  it  seems,  were  sufficient  to  banish  all  anxieties 
but  those  of  love.*  (hi  his  arrival  at  Ferrara,  he  again 
attached  himself  to  the  service  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito,  which, 
however,  did  not  prevent  his  finishing  the  poem  on  which  he 
had  he&a  so  long  employed,  and  which  he  published  at  Fer* 
rara,  in  the  year  1515.  If  Ariosto  was  di^ppotnted  in  the 
conduct  of  Leo  X.,  he  had  much  more  reason  to  complain  of 
the  illiberality  and  insensibility  of  his  great  patron  the  car<v 
dinal,  to  whom  he  has  inscribed  his  work  in  terms  of  such 
high  commendation,  but  who,  instead  of  affording  him  any 
recompence  for  his  labours,  inquired  from  him,  witii  the  in« 
difference  of  a  stupid  curiosity,  where  he  had  collected 
together  such  a  number  of  absurdities.**  This  reproof  which 
was  not  counterbalanced  by  any  act  of  kindness  on  the  part 
of  the  cardinal,  greatly  affected  the  poet,  who,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  poem,  expressed  his  sense  of  it  by  an  impreaOf 
or  device,  in  which  he  has  represented  a  serpent,  towards 
which  a  hand  is  stretched  out,  attempting  with  a  pair  of 
shears  to  cut  off  its  head,  and  surrounded  by  the  motto.  Pro 
^^otto  malum.  This  device,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  alluded 
to  the  supposed  healing  power  of  the  serpent,  he  exchanged, 
in  the  next  edition,  for  one  which  he  perhaps  thought  would 
be  more  generally  understood,  and  represented  his  lost  labours 
^y  the  emblem  of  a  hive  of  bees,  which  are  destroyed  with 
flame,  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  them  of  their  honey.** 

In  the  year  1518,  the  cardinid  Ippolito  d'£ste  undertook  a 
journey  to  Hungary,  on  which  he  expected  to  be  accompa- 
Qied  by  the  most  eminent  persons  in  his  court,  and  among  the 
'est  by  Ariosto.     The  poet  was  not,  however,  indined  to 

*  "  Gentil  Citt^  che  con  felici  angari." — ^Rime  di  Ariosto,  40,  Ed. 
Vinegit,  1657. 
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make  such  a  sacrifice  of  his  time,  of  which  he  well  knew  the 
value,  or  of  his  health,  which  was  then  in  a  precarious  state, 
to  the  gratification  of  a  person  who  appears  not  to  have 
merited  his  attachment.  By  his  refusal,  he  not  only  lost  the 
favour  of  the  cardinal,  but  incurred  his  resentment,  which  he 
manifested  by  depriving  the  poet  of  the  pitiful  stipend  of 
twenty-five  crowns,  which  it  seems  the  cardinal  allowed  him 
every  four  months,  but  which  he  had  not  always  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain.  This  event  supplied  Ariosto  with  the 
subject  of  his  first  satire,  in  which  he  has  treated  it  with  the 
most  severe  pleasantry,  the  most  attractive  simplicity,  and 
the  most  inimitable  wit;  avowing  his  resolution  to  maintain 
the  independence  both  of  his  person  and  mind,  and  to  with- 
draw from  the  vexations  of  a  court,  to  the  retirement  of 
private  life.  He  accordingly  quitted  Ferrara,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  his  native  district  of  Reggio,  attending  only 
to  his  own  studies  and  amusements;  where  he  remained  until 
the  death  of  the  cardinal.^ 

The  loss  of  his  patron  seems  to  have  been  the  commencement 
of  the  good  fortune  of  Ariosto.  Immediately  after  that  event, 
he  was  again  called  to  Ferrara,  by  the  duke  Alfonso^  who 
appears  to  have  been  desirous  of  repairing  the  neglect  of  his 
brother,  and  who  appointed  Ariosto  to  a  respectable  situation 
in  his  court,  without  requiring  from  him  any  attendance 
which  might  interfere  with  his  studies.^  The  liberality  of 
the  duk^  soon  enabled  Ariosto  to  erect  for  himself  a  house  in 
the  city  of  Ferrara,  in  the  front  of  which  he  placed  an  in- 
scription, suitable  to  the  modest  mansion  of  a  poet,  and 
consistent  with  the  moderation  and  independence  of  his  own 
character.^  In  this  residence,  and  in  the  gardens  attached 
to  it,  he  devoted  himself  with  fresh  ardour  to  his  literary 
pursuits;  he  composed  the  additional  cantos  of  his  Orlando^ 
and  versified  his  two  comedies  of  the  Cassaria  and  the 
Suppositiy  which  he  had  in  his  youth  written  in  prose.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  his  leisure  was  for  a  short  time 
interrupted,  by  a  mission  to  the  district  of  Garfagnana,  apart 
of  the  territory  of  Ferraraj^*^  whither  he  was  sent  by  the 
duke,  to  appease,  by  his  discretion  and  authority,  a  tumult 
among  the  inhabitants,  in  which  his  efforts  had  the  desired 
success;^  but  the  city  of  Ferrara  continued  to  be  his  chief 
residence  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
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m±h  day  of  June,  1533,  after  he  had  attained  the  fiftj-ninth 
year  of  his  age. 

On  a  work  so  well  known,  and  so  universally  read,  as  the 
Orlando  FuriosOy^  any  observations  would  now  be  superfluous, 
and  of  the  satuical  and  lyric  productions  of  Ariosto,  some 
specimens  applicable  to  the  events  of  the  times  have  ah*eady 
been  given.^  Like  most  of  those  eminent  scholars  of  the 
age,  he  devoted  a  portion  of  his  leisure  to  Latin  composition; 
but  although  some  of  his  productions  in  this  language  have 
considerable  merit,^^  it  is  on  his  writings  in  his  native  tongue 
that  his  permanent  reputation  is  founded.  On  taking  a 
general  view  of  the  poets  of  this  period,  we  immediately  per- 
ceive that  Ariosto  occupies  the  first  station,  and  that  had  it 
been  deprived  of  the  splendour  of  his  talents,  a  considerable 
diminution  must  have  been  made  from  the  glory  of  the  age. 
The  fertility  of  his  invention,  the  liveliness  of  his  imagery, 
the  natural  ease  and  felicity  of  his  diction,  give  a  charm  to 
his  compositions  which  arrests  the  attention  and  interests  the 
feelings  of  the  reader,  in  a  degree  not  experienced  from  the 
productions  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Whilst  the  other 
writers  of  Italy  were  devoting  their  talents  to  the  close  imita- 
tion of  Petrarca,  and  to  the  mere  elegances  of  expression,  he 
allowed  himself  a  wider  range,  and  poured  forth  the  ideas  of 
his  creative  fancy  in  his  own  attractive  and  forcible  language. 
Hence  the  genius  of  Ariosto  is  not  presented  to  us  in  the 
fashionable  garb  of  the  day,  but  in  its  own  natural  and 
becoming  dress,  which  appears  equally  graceful  and  appro- 
priate at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  By  the  example  of 
Bembo,  the  Italians  would  have  written  with  correctness  and 
with  elegance,  but  they  would  have  been  read  only  by  their 
own  countrymen.  The  delicate  and  attenuated  sentiment 
which  gives  its  faint  animation  to  their  writings,  is  lost  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  transfuse  it  into  another  language;  but 
the  bold  and  vigorous  ideas  of  Ariosto  bear  vrithout  injury 
all  change  of  dimate;  and  his  works  have  contributed  more 
than  those  of  any  other  author  to  diffuse  a  true  poetical  spirit 
throughout  Europe. 

The  applause  bestowed  upon  those  whose  labours  contri- 
buted to  restore  the  purity  of  the  Italian  tongue,  must  not, 
however,  be  confined  to  one  sex  only.  At  no  former  period 
of  society  had  the  spirit  of  literature  been  so  generally  dif- 
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ftised;  and  at  no  period  haire  ht  ftsnale  admirers  proved 
themselves  more  accomplished  proficients  or  more  formidaUe 
rivals.  Among  those  who  at  this  time  distinguished  themsdves 
|>7  their  talents,  two  are  oon^icnonslj  eminent;  not  oaky  fi»> 
their  high  rank,  extraordinarj  acquirements,  and  exeeifent 
Mterary  prodnctionsy  but  for  the  unsullied  purity  of  their 
character  and  for  ail  the  virtues  which  add  lustre  to  Ih^r 
sex.  These  are  Yittoria  Goionna,  marchioness  of  Pescara, 
and  Veronica  Gambara,  countess  of  Corre^io.^ 

Yittoria  Colonna  was  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  com* 
mander,  Fabrizio  Colonua,  grand  constable  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  bj  Anna  di  Montefeltro^  the  daughter  of  Fedei^o, 
duke  of  Urbino.  She  was  bom  about  the  year  1490,  and 
when  only  four  year  of  age  was  destined  to  be  the  fotnre 
bride  of  Ferdinando  d'Avalos,  marquis  of  Pescara,  then  very 
little  further  advanced  in  life.  The  extraordinary  endow- 
ments both  of  person  and  of  mind  with  which  she  was 
favoured  by  nature,  aided  by  a  diligent  and  virtuous  educa- 
tion, rendered  her  the  object  of  general  admiration,  and  her 
hand  was  repeatedly  sought  in  marriage  by  several  of  the 
independent  sovereigns  of  Italy.  Happily,  however,  the 
early  choice  of  the  parents  was  confirmed  by  the  mutual 
attachment  of  their  offspring,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  she 
became  the  wife  of  a  man  who,  by  his  great  endowments, 
unshaken  fidelity,  and  her(»c  valour,  merited  such  a  partner. 
A  perfect  conformily  of  temper  and  of  excellence  was  the 
pledge  of  their  conjugal  affection;  but  the  contests  which  dis- 
tracted Italy  soon  called  the  marquis  from  his  domestic  en- 
joyments, and  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  where  he  had  the 
command  of  the  cavalry,  he  was  dangerously  wounded,  and 
led,  with  the  cardinal  de  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.,  a  prisoner 
to  Milan.  Whilst  confined  in  the  castle  of  that  place,  and 
prevented  by  his  wounds  from  bodily  exercise,  he  devoted 
his  hours  to  study;  the  result  of  which  appeared  in  a  dialogue 
an  Love,  addressed  to  his  wife,  which  has  not  been  preserved 
to  the  present  times,  but  which  we  are  assured  was  replete 
with  good  sense,  eloquence,  and  wit.*  He  was  at  l^igth 
liberated  from  his  confinement,  by  the  friendly  interfer^ice 
of  the  marshal  Trivulzio  ;  and  by  the  active  part  whidi  be 

*  Jotitia,  in  Vit&  Ferdin.  Daral.  Pise.  i. 
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dAerwards  took  in  the  military  affairs  of  the  time,  and  the 
manj  engagements  in  which  he  was  yictorions,  acquired  the 
highest  cbmcter  among  the  Italian  leaders.  Having  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  emperor,  he  commanded  at  £e  hattie 
of  Pavia,  in  which  Francis  I.  was  made  prisoner;  where  he 
distinguished  himself  no  less  by  his  magnanimity  and 
humanity,  than  by  his  pradaice  and  intrepidity,  to  which  the 
saecess  of  the  imperialists  has  usually  been  attributed.^ 
This  event  he  did  not,  however,  long  survive,  having  fallen  a 
saerifice  to  his  military  fatigues  and  the  ccmsequenoes  of  his 
wounds.  He  died  at  Milan,  in  the  month  of  December,  1625, 
after  a  short  but  glorious  life,  which  has  afforded  ample  ma* 
terials  for  the  historian.^  T\m  fatal  event  blighted  all  the 
iM^lies  of  his  consort;  nor  did  her  sorrow  admit  of  any  allevia- 
tion, except  such  as  she  found  in  celebrating  the  character 
and  virtues  of  her  husband,  and  recording  their  mutud 
affecticm  in  her  tender  and  exquisite  verse.  Soon  after  his 
death  she  retired  to  the  island  of  Ischia,  refusing  to  listen  to 
those  proposals  of  other  nuptials  which,  as  she  had  no  off- 
spring, her  friends  were  desirous  that  she  should  accept.^ 
In  her  retirement  she  appears  to  have  acquired  a  strong 
religious  cast  of  character,  which  did  not,  however,  prevent 
her  from  exercising  her  poetical  talents,  although  she  from 
this  time  devoted  them  chiefly  to  saored  subjects.  Her 
exemplary  conduct  and  the  uncc»nmon  merit  of  her  writings, 
rendered  her  the  general  theme  of  applause  among  the  most 
distinguished  poets  and  learned  men  of  the  time,  with  many 
of  whom  she  maintained  a  friendly  epistolary  intercourse.^ 
She  was  also  a  warm  admirer  of  the  great  artist  Michel- 
Agnolo,  who  designed  for  her  several  excellent  pieces,  the  ideas 
of  which  have  been  preserved  by  the  engraver,^^  and  who 
appears  to  have  esjoyed  her  favour  and  friendship  in  an 
eminent  degree;  she  having  on  several  occasions  quitted  her 
residence  at  Yiterbo,  to  which  place  she  retired  some  years 
before  her  death,  and  made  excursions  to  Rome  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  enjoying  his  society.  This  affectionate 
attachment,  equally  honourable  to  both  parties,  was  at  other 
times  suj^orted  by  an  epistolary  intercourse.  To  her 
Michel-Agnolo  has  also  addressed  several  of  his  sonnets, 
which  yet  remain,  and  in  which  his  admiration  of  her  beauty 
and    aoomplishments    is    tempered  by  the  most  profound 
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respect  for  her  character.*  It  is  a  singular' anecdote,  pre- 
served by  Condivi,  that  this  eminent  man  paid  her  a  visit  in 
the  last  moments  of  her  life;  and  that  he  afterwards  expressed 
his  extreme  regret,  that  he  had  not  on  that  occasion  kissed 
her  face  or  her  fordiead,  as  well  as  her  hand.t  After  having 
lived  until  the  year  1647,  she  terminated  her  days  at  Rome; 
not  having  taken  upon  her  any  religious  profession,  and  not 
indeed  without  having  given  rise  to  some  suspicion  that  she 
was  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  church.** 

Among  the  Italian  writers  who  have  revived  in  their  virorks 
the  style  of  Petrarca,  Yittoria  Colonna  is  entitled  to  the  first 
rank;  and  her  sonnets,  many  of  which  are  addressed  to  the 
shade  of  her  departed  husbaiid,  or  relate  to  the  state  of  her 
own  mind,  possess  more  vigour  of  thought,  vivacity  of  colour- 
ing, and  natural  pathos,  than  are  generally  to  be  found  among 
the  disciples  of  that  school.*^  Her  Canzone^  or  monody  to 
the  memory  of  her  husband,  is,  however,  more  deservedly 
iielebrated,  and  is  certainly  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of 
Bembo  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Carlo;  but  perhaps  the 
most  favourable  specimen  of  her  talents  appears  in  her  Stanze, 
or  verses  in  ottava  rima,^  which  in  simplicity,  harmony,  and 
•elegance  of  style,  equal  the  productions  of  any  of  her  contem- 
poraries, and  in  lively  description  and  genuine  poetry  excel 
them  all,  excepting  only  those  of  the  inimitable  Ariosto. 

Veronica  Gambara  was  the  daughter  of  the  jcount  Gian- 
Francesco  Gambara,  by  his  wife  Alda  Fia,  of  Carpi,  and  was 
married  in  1509,  to  Giberto  X.,  lord  of  Correggio,  whom  she 
survived  many  years,  devoting  herself  to  the  education  of  her 
two  sons,  Ippolito  and  Girolamo,  the  latter  of  whom  obtained 
the  dignity  of  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman  church.  Her  natural 
^sposition,  the  course  of  her  education,  and  above  all,  per- 
haps, the  instructions  and  advice  of  Pietro  Bembo,  led  her  in 
her  youth  to  devote  a  part  of  her  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of 
her  poetical  talents,  which,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  her 
future  life,  was  her  occasional  amusement.^  In  the  year  1528, 
she  left  Correggio  to  reside  at  Bologna  with  her  brother 
XJberto,  on  whom  Clement  VII.  had  conferred  the  office  of 
governor  of  that  city.  Here  she  established  in  her  house  a 
kind  of  academy,  which  was  frequented  by  Bembo,  Molza, 
Mauro,  Capello,  and  other  eminent  men  who  then  resided  at 

♦  CondiTi,  Vite  di  M.  A.  Buonarotti,  53.       +  lb.        }  Tirab.  tu,  iii.  47. 
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the  Roman  court.  She  afterwards  returned  to  Correggio, 
where  she  had  the  honour  of  receiving  as  her  gyiest  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  Her  life  was  prolonged  until  the  year 
1550.  Her  writings,  which  had  been  dispersed  in  various 
collections  of  the  time,  were  collected  and  published  at  Brescia, 
in  1759,  and  although  inferior  in  elegance  and  polish  to  those 
of  Vittorio  Colonna,  display  a  peculiar  originality  and  viva- 
city, both  in  sentiment  and  language,  which  raise  them  far* 
above  those  insipid  effusions  which,  under  the  name  of  sonnets, 
at  this  time  inundated  Italy .*^  The  mutual  esteem  and  admi- 
ration that  subsisted  between  these  accomplished  women  is- 
recorded  in  their  writings.  Their  example  excited  the  emu- 
lation of  many  competitors  among  their  own  sex,  and  the* 
Bimatrici  of  the  sixteenth  century  may  be  considered  as  little 
inferior,  either  in  number  or  in  merit,  to  the  Rimatori.  OT 
these,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  are,  Costanza  d'Avalos, 
duchess  of  Amalfi,^^  a  few  of  whose  sonnets,  of  no  inferior 
merit,  are  united  to  the  works  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  in  the- 
edition  of  Sessa,  1558  ;  Tullia  d'Aragona,  the  illegitimate- 
offspring  of  Pietro  Tagliavia,  a  cardinal  of  the  church,  and 
himself  an  illegitimate  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of^ 
Aragonj^^  Laura  Terracina,  a  Neapolitan  lady,  whose  nume- 
rous poetical  works  have  frequently  been  printed;*^  Gaspara 
Stampa,  of  Padua,  ranked  among  the  best  poets  of  her 
time;^^  and  Laura  Battiferra,  of  Urbino,^  represented  by  her 
contemporaries  as  the  rival  of  Sappho,  in  the  elegance  of  her 
writings,  and  much  her  superior  in  the  modesty  and  decorum 
of  her  life. 

To  the  time  of  Leo  X.  is  to  be  referred  the  perfecting  of 
the  jocose  Italian  satire,  which  originated  in  Florence  towards 
the  close  of  the  preceding  century.  The  credit  of  reviving 
this  whimsical  style  of  composition,  and  rendering  it  in  the 
highest  degree  lively  and  entertaining,  is  due  to  the  eccentric 
genius  of  Francesco  Bemi,  whence  it  has  been  denominated 
La  Poesia  Bemesca,  In  this  undertaking  he  had,  however^ 
some  coadjutors  of  no  inconsiderable  talents,  and  in  particular, 
Francesco  Mauro  and  Gian-Francesco  Bini,  whose  works- 
have  usually  been  united  with  his  own,  to  which  in  vivacity 
and  humour  they  are  little  inferior.  The  character  of  Berni* 
was  as  singular  as  his  writings.  He  was  bom  at  Lamporec- 
chio,  a  small  town  in  the  Tuscan  state,^*^  of  a  noble,  although 
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reduced  family,  and  was  sent  whilst  veiy  young  to  Florence, 
where  he  remained  until  he  had  attained  his  nineteenth  year, 
aad  where  he  probably  imbibed  from  the  works  of  the  Pulci, 
Franco,  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  earliest  taste  for  that  style 
of  composition  by  which  he  afterwards  so  greatly  distinguished 
himself.  About  the  year  1517,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  and 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  cardinal  Bernardo  da  Bibbiena, 
to  whom  he  was  in  some  degree  related,  and  from  whom  he 
entertained  hopes  of  preferment,  which  were  not  realized. 
Af1;er  the  death  of  Bernardo,  he  attached  himself  to  his  ne- 
phew, the  cardinal  Angelo  da  Bibbiena,  but  with  no  greater 
advantage,  and  was  at  length  obliged  to  accept  the  office  of 
secretary  to  Giammatteo  Ghiberti,  bishop  of  Yerona,  who 
then  held  the  important  station  of  datary  to  the  Roman  see. 
Having  now  taken  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  Bemi  was  occa- 
sionally employed  by  Ghiberti  in  missions  to  his  more  distant 
benefices,  and  frequently  accompanied  the  bishop  on  his  jour- 
neys through  Italy;  but  the  fatigues  of  business  and  the 
habits  of  regularity  were  irksome  to  him,  and  he  sought  for 
relief  in  the  society  of  the  muses,  who  generally  brought  both 
Bacchus  and  Venus  in  their  train.  Bdng  at  length  pre- 
ferred to  the  affiuent  and  easy  station  of  a  canon  of  Florence, 
he  retii-ed  to  that  city,  where  he  was  much  more  distinguished 
by  the  eccentricity  of  his  conduct  and  the  pungency  of  his 
satire  than  by  the  regularity  of  his  life.  Such  was  his  aver- 
sion to  a  state  of  servitude,  if  we  may  credit  the  humorous 
passages  in  which  he  has  professedly  drawn  his  own  character, 
that  he  no  sooner  received  a  command  from  his  patron  than 
he  felt  an  invincible  reluctance  to  comply  with  it.  He  de- 
lighted not  in  music,  dancing,  gaming,  or  hunting;  his  sole 
pleasure  consisting  in  having  nothing  to  do  and  stretching 
himself  at  full  length  in  his  bed.  His  chief  exercise  was  to 
eat  a  little,  and  then  compose  himself  to  sleep,  and  after  sleep 
to  eat  again.  He  observed  neither  days  nor  almanadsLS ;  and 
his  servants  were  ordered  to  bring  him  no  news,  whether 
good  or  bad.  These  exaggerations,  among  many  others  yet 
more  extravagant,  may  at  least  be  admitted  as  a  proof  that 
Berni  was  fond  of  his  ease,  and  that  his  writings  were  rather 
the  amusement  of  his  leisure  than  a  serious  occupation. 
.  The  death  of  Bemi  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
jealous  enmity  which  subsisted  between  the  duke  Alessandro 
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and  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  each  of  whom  is  suppoaed 
to  have  contended  with  the  other  which  shonid  first  deatn^ 
his  rival  by  pokon.  One  of  them,  if  we  may  belieye  this 
storj,  was  desirous  (^  engaging  the  assistance  of  Bemi,  and 
he  having  refused  to  join  in  so  detestable  a  project,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  revenge  of  his  patron,  bj  a  death  of  similar 
treaeherj.  On  this  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the 
cardinal  died  in  the  mcmth  of  August,  1535,  and  that  Bemi 
survived  him  at  least  until  the  month  of  July,  1536.  We 
may  therefore  conclude  with  certainty,  that  he  was  not  pm* 
soned  by  the  cardinal,  and  with  scarcely  less  certainty  that  he 
was  not  poiscmed  by  Alessandro,  for  not  having  concurred  in 
the  destruction  of  a  rival  who  had  then  been  dead  nearly 
twelve  months.* 

Of  tibe  style  of  composition  adopted  by  Bemi  and  his  asso* 
dates,  it  is  not  ea^  to  convey  an  adequate  idea,  as  its  excel- 
lence consists  rather  in  the  simplicity  of  the  diction,  and  the 
sweetness  of  the  Tuscan  idiom,  than  in  that  sterling  wit  and 
vigorous  sentiment  which  bear  to  be  transfused  into  another 
language.  Of  all  writers,  those  whose  merit  depends  on  what 
is  called  humour  are  the  most  locaL  That  which  in  one 
country  is  received  with  admiration  and  delist,  may  in  ano* 
ther  be  considered  as  insipid  or  ccmtemptible.  To  enjoy 
these  writings  in  their  full  extent,  some  degree  of  acquaint- 
ance is  necessary  with  the  manners  and  peculiarities  of  the 
inhabitants,  even  of  the  lower  classes,  and  perhaps  the  deli- 
cacy and  flavour  of  them  can  never  be  fully  perceived  except 
!^  a  native.  These  observations  may  be  applied  in  different 
degrees,  not  only  to  the  works  of  Bemi,  Bini,  and  Mauro, 
'but  to  the  Capitoli  and  satires  of  Giovanni  della  Casa,  Agnolo 
Firenacnola,  Francesco-Maria  Molza,  Pietro  Nelli,  who  as- 
sumed liie  name  of  Andrea  da  Bergamo,  and  a  long  train  of 
other  vnriters,  who  have  signalized  themselves  in  this  mode  of 
composition.*®  That  these  early  productions  led  the  way  to 
a  similar  eccentricity  of  style  in  other  countries  is  not  impro- 
bable, and  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  idea  of  the  writings 
of  Bemi  and  his  associates  may  be  obtained  by  considering 
them  to  be,  in  lively  and  unaffected  verse,  what  the  works  <rf 
Rabdais,  of  Cervantes,  and  of  Sterne,  are  in  prose.*^ 

*  Mazzuchelli,  art.  Bemi,  it.  986. 
k2 
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It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  a  great  part  of 
these  compositions  are  remariuible  for  a  degree  of  indecency 
and  profaneness  which  requires  all  the  wit  and  elegance  of 
the  original,  and  perhaps  more  sympathy  with  such  subjects 
than  an  untainted  mind  should  feel,  to  prevent  their  being 
read  without  disapprobation  or  disgust.  It  can,  therefore, 
occasion  no  surprise,  that  these  pieces,  many  of  which  have 
been  written  by  men  of  high  ecclesiastical  rank,  should  have 
brought  some  degree  of  disgrace  upon  the  Roman  church. 
One  of  the  productions,  in  tMs  style  of  writing,  of  Giovanni 
della  Casa,  archbishop  of  Benevento,  and  for  some  time  in- 
quisitor at  Venice,  has  been  singled  out  as  a  particular 
instance  of  depravity,  but  many  examples  at  least  equally 
flagrant  might  have  been  produced.  Even  the  writings  of 
Bemi  contain  passages,  and  indeed,  whole  pieces,  not  less 
gross  and  licentious  than  the  work  which  has  given  rise  to  so 
much  reprehension.^ 

That  Bemi  was  not,  however,  so  entirely  devoted  to  indo- 
lence, as  we  might,  from  the  character  which  he  has  chosen  to 
give  of  himself,  be  induced  to  believe,  may  sufficiently  appear 
from  his  numerous  writings,  and  particularly  from  his  having 
reformed  and  new-modelled  the  extensive  poem  of  Orlando 
Jnnamorato  of  the  count  Bojardo.  This  work  he  is  said  to 
have  undertaken  in  competition  with  the  Orlando  Furioso 
of  Ariosto,  which  has  given  occasion  to  accuse  Berni  of  pre- 
sumption and  of  ignorance;  but  Berni  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  his  own  talents,  which  involuntarily  led 
him  towards  the  burlesque  and  the  ridiculous,  to  suppose,  that 
in  serious  composition  he  could  emulate  that  great  man.  He 
has,  however,  both  in  this  and  other  parts  of  his  writings,* 
shown  that  he  could  occasionally  elevate  his  style,  and  the  in- 
troductory verses  to  each  canto  of  the  Orlando  InnamoratOy. 
which  are  generally  his  own  composition,  are  not  the  least 
admired  nor  the  least  valuable  parts  of  the  work.  That  the 
alterations  of  Bemi  raised  the  poem  of  Bojardo  into  more 
general  notice,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  various  editions 
of  the  reformed  work  which  issued  from  the  press  soon  after 
its  first  appearance,  and  which  are  yet  sought  after  with 
avidity .^^  The  task  which  Bemi  thus  completed,  was  alsa 
undertaken  by  several  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  particular 
by  Teofilo  Folengi  and  Lodovico  Dolce;   neither  of  whom 
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brought  their  labours  to  a  termination.  It  appears,  also,  that 
Pietro  Aretino  had  formed  an  intention  of  devoting  himself 
to  this  task,  which,  however,  he  afterwards  relinquished;  and 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  the  specimen  given  of  his 
epic  talents  in  his  poem  of  Marfisay  the  world  has  sustained 
no  loss  by  his  determination. 

Yet  more  extravagant  than  the  writings  of  Berni,  are 
those  of  his  contemporary,  Teofilo  Folengi,  of  Mantua,  better 
known  by  his  assumed  name  of  Merlino  Coccajo,  He  was, 
also,  an  ecclesiastic,  having,  in  the  year  1507,  when  only  8iz<- 
teen  years  of  age,  entered  into  the  order  of  Benedictines,  on 
which  occasion  he  relinquished  his  baptismal  name  of  Gtra- 
lamoy  and  took  that  of  Teofilo.*  His  religious  vows  did  not, 
however,  extinguish  his  amorous  passions,  and  a  violent 
attachment  which  he  soon  afterwards  formed  for  a  young 
lady,  named  Girolama  Dieda,  induced  him  to  desert  his 
monastery.  After  passing  for  several  years  an  irregular 
and  wandering  life,  he  published  his  macaronic  poems,  in 
which,  by  a  singular  mixture  of  the  Latin  and  Italian  with 
the  various  dialects  of  the  populace,  and  by  applying  the 
forms  of  one  language  to  the  phrases  of  another,  he  has.prc^ 
duced  a  kind  of  mongrel  tongue,  which,  from  its  singularity 
and  capricious  variety,  has  attracted  both  admirers  and  imi- 
tators.*^ How  it  was  possible  for  a  person  possessed  of  the 
talents  and  learning  by  which  Folengi  was  undoubtedly  dis- 
tinguished, to  sacrifice  to  these  compositions  such  a  portion  of 
time  as  they  must,  from  their  number  and  prolixity,  have  re- 
quired, it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  and  certainly  a  much 
smaller  specimen  might  have  satisfied  the  curiosity  of  most  of 
-  his  readers.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said,  that  it  was  his  first 
intention  to  compose  an  epic  poem  in  Latin,  which  should  far 
surpass  the  ^neid;  but  finding,  from  the  decision  of  his 
friends,  that  he  had  scarcely  rivalled  the  Roman  bard,  he 
committed  his  poem  to  the  flames,  and  began  to  amuse  him- 
self with  these  extravagant  compositions;  some  of  which, 
however,  occasionally  display  such  a  vivacity  of  imagery  and 
description,  and  contain  passages  of  so  much  poetical  merit, 
that  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  more  serious  compositions, 
he  might  probably  have  ranked  with  the  first  Latin  poets  of 

♦  Tiraboschi,  vii.  i.  302. 
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the  age.  In  the  year  1526,  Folengi,  under  the  name  of 
Limenio  Pitocoo,  puMished  in  Italian  his  burlesque  epic  poem 
of  Orlandmo:  a  work  which  discovers  still  more  OTide&llj 
the  vigour  of  his  imagination  and  the  facility  and  graces  of 
his  composition;  and  which,  not  being  written  in  the  grotesqpie 
and  motley  style  of  his  former  productions,  may  be  perused 
with  considerable  pleasure.®  It  must,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  both  this  poem  and  his  Maearamcs  abound  with  obscene 
passages;  a  peculiarity  which  seems  in  these  times  to  have 
distinguished  the  productions  of  the  ecclesiastics  from  those 
of  the  laity.^  Repenting  of  his  errors,  or  wearied  with  his 
disorderly  conduct,  Folengi  soon  afterwards  returned  to  his 
ceU,  where  his  first  occupation  was  to  write  an  account  of  the 
aberrations  and  vicissitudes  of  his  past  life,  which  he  printed 
under  the  title  of  C^aos  de  tri  per  unoy  and  which  is  yet  more 
capricious  and  extravagant  than  his  former  vmtings.^  As 
the  fire  of  his  f&ncy  or  the  ardour  oi  his  passions  decreased, 
he  turned  his  talents  to  religious  subjects,  and  composed  a 
poem,  DelP  Umanita  delJ!gUuoio  <&'  ZHo,  which  has  probaUy 
attracted  much  fewer  readers  than  his  former  works.^  Having 
been  appointed  principal  of  the  small  monastery  of  S.  Maria 
della  Ciambra,  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  he  there,  at  the  request 
of  Ferrando  Gonzaga,  the  viceroy,  composed  a  poem  in  terza 
rima,  divided  into  two  books,  and  entitled  La  FtiiermUoy  and 
also  three  tragedies  in  verse  on  sacred  subjects,^  but  tiieae 
pieces  have  never  been  printed.  Many  other  woiks  of  Fo- 
lengi are  noticed  by  his  editors  and  biographers.  His  Hfe 
was  prolonged  untU  the  year  1544,  when  he  died  at  the 
Priorato  of  Campese,  near  Bassano,  and  was  buried  in  the 
adjacent  church  of  ^emta  Croce. 

Although  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  had  long  be^i 
revived  in  Italy,  yet  no  idea  seems  to  have  been  entertained, 
before  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  of  improving  the  style  of  Italian 
composition,  by  a  closer  adherence  to  the  regularity  and  puriQr 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Someefibrts  had,  indeed, 
been  made  to  transfuse  the  spirit,  or  at  least  the  sense,  of 
these  productions  into  the  Italiui  tongue.  The  Metamoiphoses 
of  Ovid,^  and  the  ^neid  of  the  Mantuan  iNutL,^  had  thus 
been  translated  into  prose;  and  the  Thebaid  <^  Statins,'®  the 
Pharsalia  of  Lucan,''^  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,^^  with  some  de- 
tached parts  of  the  writings  of  Ovid,'^  and  of  Virgil,^*  had 
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been  translated  into  Italian  Terse;  but  in  so  rode  and  unskilful 
a  manner,  as  to  produce,  like  a  bad  mirror,  rather  a  caricature 
than  a  resembhuace.  As  the  Italian  scholars  became  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  ancients,  they 
b^an  to  feel  the  influence  of  their  taste,  and  to  imbibe  some 
portion  of  their  spirit.  No  longer  satisfied  with  the  humble 
and  laborious  task  of  translating  these  authors,  they,  with  a 
laudable  emulation,  endeavoured  to  rival  the  boasted  remains 
of  ancient  genius  by  productions  of  a  similar  kind  in  their 
native  tongue.  In  order  to  attain  an  equality  with  their 
great  models,  they  ventured  also  to  discard  the  shackles  of 
rhyme,  and  to  introduce  a  kind  of  measure  which  should  de- 
pend for  its  effect  cm  the  elevation  and  harmony  of  its 
language,  and  on  the  variety  of  its  pauses,  rather  than  on  the 
continual  recurrence  of  similar  sounds.  The  person  who  is  en- 
titled to  the  chief  credit  of  having  formed,  and  in  some  d^ree 
executed,  this  commendable  design,  is  the  learned  Gian- 
Giorgio  Trissino;  and  although  his  powers  as  a  poet  were  in- 
adequate to  the  task  which  he  had  imposed  upon  them,  yet 
the  chaste  and  classical  style  which  was  thus  introduced,  has 
given  rise  to  some  of  the  most  correct  and  pleasing  productions 
in  the  Italian  tongue. 

Trissino  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Yicenza,  in  the  year 
1478,  and  for  some  time  received  instructions  from  the  cele- 
brated Greek,  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  at  Milan.^^  On  the 
death  of  his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  early  in  life  deprived,  he 
repaired  to  Borne,  where  he  obtained  the  particular  &vour  of 
Leo  X.,  who  employed  him  on  several  important  missions; 
and  in  particuliff  to  the  emperor  Maximilian.*  The  v$rn 
$eioitty  or  blank  verse  of  the  Italian  language,  was  first  em- 
ployed by  Trissino,  in  his  tragedy  of  Sofanisba;  and  is  cer- 
tainly much  better  calculated  than  either  the  ierza  nmOy  or 
the  aHava  stansa^  to  works  of  length.  The  same  mode  of 
versification  was,  however,  employed  about  the  same  time  by 
several  men  d  considerable  talents,  and  an  eminent  Italian 
critic  has  asserted,  that  **  it  was  first  used  by  Lui^  Ala- 
manni,  in  his  translation,  from  Catullus,  of  the  Epithalamium 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis;  afterwards  by  Lodovioo  Marteili,  in 
translating  the  fourth  book  of  the  JSneid,  and  by  the  cardinal 

*  TdMiBO,  in  Dedieu.  di  aiui  Italia  Uberata,  al  Imperat  Carto  V. 
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Ippolito  de'  Medici,  in  translating  the  second;  in  imitationof 
whom  Trissino  afterwards  composed,  in  the  same  measure, 
his  epic  poem  oi  Italia  liberata  da^GotV^*  But  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  Italia  liberctta  was  not  the  first  Vfork  in 
which  Trissino  had  employed  the  versi  scioltiy  his  tragedy  of 
Sofonisha  having  been  written  at  least  ten  years  be&re  he 
begun  his  epic  poem,  and  completed  in  the  year  1515J^  It 
is,  however,  certain,  that  in  the  same  year  Giovanni  Rucellai 
wrote  in  blank  verse  his  tragedy  of  Rosmunda ;  but  as  he 
has  himself  addressed  Trissino  as  his  literary  preceptor,  and 
as  the  pretensions  of  Trissino  to  the  precedency  in  this 
respect  are  confirmed  by  the  explicit  acknowledgment  of 
Palia  Rucellaif  the  brother  of  Giovanni,  we  may  with  confi- 
•dence  attribute  to  Trissino  the  honour  of  the  invention  ;f 
unless  the  pretensions  of  the  Florentine  historian,  Jacopo 
Nardi,  who  gave  a  specimen  of  blank  verse  in  the  prologue  to 
his  comedy,  entitled. Z'^wiicma,  supposed  to  be  represented 
before  the  magi^rates  of  Florence,  about  the  year  1494,  may 
be  thought  to  invalidate  his  claim."^^  The  tragedy  of  Sofo- 
nisba  is,  however,  entitled  to  notice,  not  only  as  having  first 
introduced  the  versi  sciolti  into  general  use,  but  as  being  the 
first  regular  tragedy  which  made  its  appearance  after  the 
revival  of  letters.  The  appellation  of  tragedy  had,  indeed,  been 
already  adopted,  and  even  the  story  of  Sophonisba  had  been 
the  subject  of  a  dramatic  performance,  in  ottava  rimay  by 
Galeotto,  marquis  of  Carretto^  presented  by  him  to  Isabella, 
marchioness  of  Mantua 4  but  this  piece,  like  the  Virginia  of 
Accolti,  and  other  productions  of  a  similar  nature,  was  so 
imperfect  in  its  arrangement,  and  so  ill  adapted  to  theatrical 
representation,  that  it  rather  increases  than  diminishes  the 
honour  due  to  Trissino,  who,  disregarding  the  example  of  his 
•contemporaries,  introduced  a  more  correct  and  classical  style 
bi  dramatic  composition  J®  The  afiecting ;  story  of  this  tra- 
gedy, founded  on  the  relation  of  Livy,  in  fiie  thirtieth  book  of 
his  history,  is  already  well  known,  having  been  frequently 
the  subject  of  theatrical  representation  in  this  country.  It 
-may,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  Trissino,  without 
greatly  deviating  from  the  records  of  history,  has  given  a 

♦  Lettere  di  Claudio  Tolomei,  citate  nelle  Giorn.  di  Letteratii  xxtI.  290. 

f  Dedicazione  at  poema  degli  Api,  al  Trissino. 

X  Maffei,  Teatro  Italiano,  i.,  in  prefaz.  alia  Sofonisba  del  Trissino. 
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dramatic  form  to  the  incidents  which  renders  his  production 
not  uninteresting,  and  has  interspersed  it  with  some  passages 
of  expressicm  and  pathos.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  dignity  of  the  tragic  style  is  not 
always  equally  supported,  and  that  the  author  frequently 
displays  a  prolixity,  languor,  and  insipidity,  both  of  senti- 
ment and  of  style,  which  greatly  detract  from  the  interest  of 
the  piece. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1547,  that  Trissino 
published  the  nine  first  books  of  his  epic  poem  of  Italia 
Uberata  doH  Goti;  of  which  the  additional  eighteen  books 
made  their  appearance  in  1548.^^  In  this  poem,  to  the  com- 
pletion of  which  the  author  had  dedicated  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  he  proposed  to  exhibit  to  his  countrymen  a  specimen 
of  the  true  epic,  as  founded  on  the  example  of  Homer,  and 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle.  The  subject  is  the 
liberation  of  Italy  from  the  Goths  by  Belisarius,  as  general 
of  the  emperor  Justinian.  In  the  execution  of  it,  IVissino 
asserts  that  he  had  examined  all  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  flowers  of  their  elo- 
quence to  enrich  his  own  labours.  That  Trissino  was  a  man 
of  talents  and  of  learning,  is  evident  from  his  other  writings ; 
and  his  various  acquirements  in  mathematics,  physics,  and 
architecture,  are  highly  celebrated  by  his  contemporaries; 
yet,  of  all  the  attempts  at  epic  poetry  which  have  hitherto 
appeared,  the  Italia  liberata  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
insipid  and  uninteresting.  In  Bemi,  Mauro,  Folengi,  and 
other  writers  of  barlesque  poetry,  their  simplicity  or  vulga- 
rity is  evidently  assumed,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  giving  a 
greater  zest  to  their  satire  or  their  wit,  but  the  low  and 
pedestrian  style  of  Trissino  is  genuine  and  unaffected,  and  is 
often  rendered  still  more  striking  by  the  unconscious  gravity 
of  the  author.  Yet  more  reprehensible  is  the  plan  and  con- 
duct of  the  poem,  in  which  the  heathen  mythology  is  con- 
founded with  the  Christian  religion,  and  an  invocation  to 
Apollo  and  the  muses  introduces  the  Supreme  Being,  as  in- 
terfering in  the  concerns  of  mortals,  in  such  language,  and  by 
such  means,  as  must,  in  the  estimation  of  either  true  piety  or 
correct  taste,  appear  wholly  unworthy  of  the  divine  character. 
Hence  neither  the  industry  of  Trissino,  nor  the  high  literary 
character  which  he  had  before  attained,    could  raise    into 
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credit  his  unfortanite  poein»  whidi,  as  one  'of  his  oontonpo- 
raiies  informs  ns,  was  never  read,  but  seemed  to  hare  been 
buried  on  the  same  day  Ihat  it  first  saw  the  Hght.^  Aboat 
the  year  1700,  a  feeble  attempt  was  made,  by  tlie  assodstes 
of  the  academy  of  eardinal  Ottobcmi,  at  Rome,  to  transpose 
the  Itaka  iiberaia  into  oUapa  rimoy  each  member  selectii^  a 
separate  book  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents;  bnt  ahfaongh 
some  of  them  performed  their  task,  the  work  was  nev»  com- 
pleted. The  critics  of  Italy,  unwilling  to  detract  from  the 
character  of  a  man  whose  merits  have,  in  other  respects^ 
done  honow  to  their  coantiy,  have,  however,  seldom  m^* 
tioned  the  ItaUa  Uberata  but  in  terms  of  reapect;  aithongli 
it  never  was  reprinted  nntil  the  year  1729,  when  it  was  in- 
serted in  the  general  collection  of  the  works  of  its  author. 

Subsequent  to  Trissino  in  the  adoption  of  the  versi  uskMy 
but  more  successful  in  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  it, 
was  his  friend  Giovanni  Rucdlai,  whose  near  consanguinity 
to  the  pontiff  Leo  X.  as  well  as  his  own  extraordinary  merits, 
entitles  him  to  }>articular  notice.    He  was  one  of  the  four 
sons  of  Bernardo  Bucellai,  by  his  wife  Nannina,  sister  of 
Iiorenso  the  Magnificent,  and  was  bom  at  Florence  in  the 
year  1476.*     The  example  of  his  father,  who  is  justly  ranked 
among  the  most  oninent  scholars  and  correct  Latin  writers 
his  time,  and  the  instructbns  of  the  celebrated-  Francesco 
Cataneoda  Diaceto,  were  a  sure  pledge  of  his  early  profi' 
dency;  and  it  has  beoi  said  of  him,  with  undoubted  truth, 
that  he  was  highly  accomplished  as  well  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  as  in  his  ovm.f    In  the  year  1506,  be  was 
sent  as  ambassador  fran  his  native  city  to  the  state  of  Venice^ 
and  was  present  when  the  envoy  of  Louis  'S^CL  required  that 
the  senate  would  permit  the  learned  civilian  Filippo  Dedo  to 
return  as  his  subject  to  Pavia,  to  teach  the  canon  law,  with 
which  the  senate  refused  to  comply;  an  incident  which,  it 
seems,  made  a  great  impression  on  Rucellai,  as  being  a  proof 
€ji  the  value  of  literature,  and  the  great  importance  of  a  man 
of  talents4    In  the  tumult  raised  by  the  younger  eitisena  of 
Florence  on  the  return  of  the  Medid,  in  the  year  1512,   and 
whidi  contributed  so  greatly  to  facilitate  that  event,  Giovanni 

*  GionuJe  de*  Letterati,  zxxiiL  L  240. 

f  Poccumti,  Gatal  d*  Scrittori  Fiorentiiii.  ap.  Qiom.  d'  Lettentl,  ut  avp. 

\  Qiomale  de*  Letterati,  zzziii.  i.  244. 
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Rnoelki  «nd  his  Ixro&er  Paila  took  a  principal  part;  in  whidi 
they  appear  to  have  acted  in  oppoeition  to  tiie  wishes  of  their 
&tber9  who  was  a  firm  adherent  to  the  popular  canse.*  On 
the  deration  of  Leo  X.  and  the  iqppointnient  of  his  nephew 
lioreBzo  to  thegov^nment  ci  ELor^ice,  Giovanni  remained 
at  that  city  in  a  respecteUe  employment,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  accompanied  Lorenzo  to  Rome,  wh^  he  went  to  assume 
the  insignia  of  captain-general  of  the  church.  Soon  after  his 
arrival,  Boceilai  enteied  into  the  ecclesiastical  order,  and 
attended  the  pontiff  on  his  visit  to  Florence  at  the  dose  of  the 
year  1515,  when  Leo  was  entertained  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Bucellai  with  the  representation  or  recital  of  the  tragedy 
of  Ra»mumia^  written  hy  Giovanni  in  Italian  blank  verse.  It 
has  excited  surprise  that  Leo  did  not  confer  the  dignity  of 
the  purple  on  a  man  so  nearly  rdated  to  him,  to  whom  he 
was  so  much  attached,  and  who  was  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  that  honour.  Some  authors  have  attributed  this  circum- 
stance to  the  timid  jealousy  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  who  is 
said  to  have  re{Hresented  to  his  brother  the  danger  that  might 
accrue  to  their  &mly  in  Flcoence,  from  any  increase  of  the 
credit  and  authority  of  the  Bucellai,  who  could  number 
amongst  them  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  capaUe  of  bearing 
arms;  whilst  others  have  supposed,  tiu^  as  Leo  did  not 
dioose  to  advance  to  tiie  rank  ^  cardinal  some  of  his  rela- 
ti<Mis  as  near  to  him  as  Bucellai,  on  accoimt  of  the  (^posi- 
tion which  they  had  diown  to  his  family,  he  on  this  account 
postponed  abo  the  nomination  of  Giovanni;  but  whatever 
was  the  reason  of  the  conduct  of  the  pope,  which  was  pro- 
bably neither  of  those  before  assigned,  it  is  certain  that  it 
arose  not  from  any  want  of  esteem  or  ccmfidenee,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  his  dispatching  Bucellai,  at  a  very  impwtant 
crisis,  as  his  legate  1o  Francis  L,  in  which  station  he  suc- 
ceeded Lodovico  Canoesa,  and  continued  until  the  death  of 
the  pontiff. 

Aher  this  unexpected  ev^it,  Bucellai  returned  to  Fio- 
lence;  and  on  the  ekfvationof  Adrian  YI.,  the  successor  of 
1^0,  was  deputed,  with  five  others  of  the  principal  citizens, 
to  congratulate  the  pope  on  his  new  dignity.  Buc^Uai,  as 
chief  of  the  embassy,  addressed  the  pontiff  in  a  Latin  oration, 

*  Oiornale  de'  Letterati,  xxziii.  i.  345. 
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which  is  yet  preserved.  The  short  pontificate  of  Adrian  was 
succeeded  by  that  of  Clement  VII.,  to  whom  Rucellai  stood 
in  the  same  degree  of  kindred  as  to  Leo  X.,  and  who  imme- 
diately after  his  elevation  gave  a  decisive  proof  of  his  regard 
for  Rueellai,  by  appointing  him  keeper  of  the  castle  of 
8.  Angelo;  a  dignity  which  has  usually  been  considered  as  the 
proximate  step  to  that  of  a  cardinal,  and  whence  Rucellai  is 
commonly  named  H  Cctstellano,^^  This  honour  he  did  not^ 
however,  long  enjoy,  having  terminated  his  days  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1526,  and  before  the  deplorable  sack- 
ing of  Rome  which  soon  afterwards  occurred. 

During  the  residence  of  Rucellai  at  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo, 
he  completed  his  tragedy  of  Oreste  and  his  beautiful  didactic 
]poem,  Le  Apt;  neither  of  which  were,  however,  during  his 
lifetime,  committed  to  the  press.  The  reason  of  this  will 
.appear  from  the  words  of  the  author,  addressed,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  to  his  brother  Falla  Rucellai.*  "  My  Api^^* 
said  he,  '^  have  not  yet  received  my  last  improvements;  which 
has  been  occasioned  by  my  desire  to  review  and  correct  this 
poem  in  company  with  our  friend  Trissino,  when  he  returns 
from  Venice,  where  he  is  now  the  legate  of  our  cousin  Cle- 
ment VII.,  and  which  poem  I  have,  as  you  will  see,  already 
destined  and  dedicated  to  him.  I  therefore  entreat  that  when 
you  find  a  fit  opportunity,  you  will  send  him  this  poem  for 
his  perusal  and  correction;  and  if  he  approve  it,  that  you  will 
have  it  published,  without  any  testimony  but  that  of  his 
perfect  judgment  to  its  merits.  You  will  likewise  take  the 
same  method  with  my  Oreste^  if  he  should  not  think  it  trou- 
blesome to  take  so  much  labour  for  the  sake  of  one  who  was 
so  affectionately  attached  to  him.''  The  poem  of  the  Apt  was 
accordingly  published  in  the  year  1539,  and  will  secure  to  its 
author  a  high  rank  among  the  writers  of  didactic  poetry. 
Without  rendering  himself  liable  to  the  charge  of  a  servile 
imitator,  he  has  chosen  a  subject  already  ennobled  by  the 
genius  of  Virgil,  and  has  given  to  it  new  attractions  and  new 
graces.  His  diction  is  pure,  without  being  insipid  and  sim- 
ple, without  becoming  vulgar;  and  in  the  course  of  his  work 
he  has  given  decisive  proofs  of  his  scientific  acquirements^ 
particularly  on  subjects  of  natural  history. 

*  Maffei,  prefazione  al  Oreste.  Teotro  Italiano,  i  92. 
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The  injunctions  of  Gioranni  Rucellai,  with  respect  to  hi» 
tragedy  of  Oreste,  were  not  so  punctually  complied  with;  the 
cause  of  which  is,  however,  assigned  by  his  brother  Palla,  in 
his  dedication  of  the  Apt  to  Trissino.  "  As  to  the  Oreste,  I 
have  thought  it  better  to  wait  awhile,  until  your  BeiisariOy  or 
to  speak  more  accurately,  your  Italia  Hberata,  a  work  of  great 
learning,  and  a  new  Homer  in  our  language,  shall  be  perfected 
and  brought  to  light."  This  tragedy  remained  in  manuscript 
until  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  its  author,  when 
it  was  published  by  the  marchese  Scipione  Maffei.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  piece  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris 
of  Euripides;  but  the  author  has  introduced  such  variations, 
and  ennobled  his  tragedy  with  so  many  grand  and  theatrical 
incidents,  that  it  may  justly  be  considered  as  his  own,  and 
not  as  a  mere  translation  from  an  ancient  author,  insomuch 
that  Maffei,  who,  from  his  own  performances,  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  perfect  judge,  considers  it  as  not  only  superior 
to  the  Rosmunda  of  the  same  author,  but  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pieces  which  any  author,  either  ancient  or  modem, 
has  adapted  to  the  theatrical  representation.* 

Another  Italian  writer  who  distinguished  himself  by  the 
elegance  and  harmony  of  his  blank  verse,  was  Luigi  Alamanni, 
who  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence,  in  the  year 
1475,^2  and  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  habits  of  friend- 
ship with  Bernardo  and  Cosimo  Rucellai,  Trissino,  and  other 
scholars  who  had  devoted  themselves  more  particularly  to  the 
study  of  classical  literature,  f  Of  the  satires  and  lyric  poems 
of  Alamanni,  several  were  produced  under  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.  In  the  year  1516,  he  married  Alessandra  Serristori, 
a  lady  of  great  beauty,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  offspring. f 
The  rank  and  talents  of  Alamanni  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  and  friendship  of  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  who, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  governed 
on  the  behalf  of  that  pontiff  the  city  of  Florence.  The  rigid 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  cardinal  on  the  inhabitants,  by 
which  they  were,  among  other  marks  of  subordination,  pro- 
hibited from  carrying  arms  under  severe  penalties,  excited 
the  indignation  of  many  of  the  younger  citizens  of  noble 
families,  who  could  iU  brook  the  loss  of  their  independence, 

*  Maffei,  Teatro  Italiano,  i.  95.      +  Mazzuclifelli,  ait.  Alamanni.      J  IL. 
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and  among  tLo  rest  of  Alamanniy  who,  forgetting  the  firiend 
in  the  patriot,  not  only  joined  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
cardinal  immediately  after  the  death  of  Leo  X^  bat  is  said 
to  have  undertaken  to  assassinate  him  with  his  own  hand.* 
His  associates  were  Zanohio  Buonddmonti,  Jac<^a  da  Diaceto, 
Antonio  Brucioli,  and  several  other  perecms  of  distinguished 
talents,  who  appear  to  have  been  desirous  of  restoring  the 
ancient  liberty  of  the  repuUic,  without  sufficiently  reflecting 
on  the  mode  by  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished.  The  de- 
signs of  the  ccmspiratora  were,  however,  discovered,  and 
Alamanni  was  under  the  necessity  oi  saving  himself  by  flight. 
After  many  adventures  and  vicissitudes,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  returned  to  Florence  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
commotions  that  agitated  his  country,  he  finally  withdrew  to 
France,  where  he  met  with  a  kind  and  honounible  reception 
ftom  Fhmcis  I.,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Italian  poetry, 
and  not  cmly  conferred  up<m  him  the  order  of  S.  Mchad, 
but  employed  him  in  many  important  missions.^  On  the 
maniage  of  Henry,  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Henry  II., 
with  Catherine  de'  Medid,  Alamanni  was  appointed  her 
Maitre  <f  Hotel;  and  the  reward  of  his  services  enabled  him 
to  secure  to  himself  great  emoluments,  and  to  establish  his 
family  in  an  honourable  situation  in  France.  The  writings 
of  Alamanni  are  very  numerous,^^  but  his  most  admired  pro* 
duction  is  his  didactic  poem  La  Cokivazkme^  written  in  vern 
^seioki,  and  addressed  by  him  to  Catherine  de'  Medici,  by  a 
letter,  in  which  he  requests  her  to  present  it  to  Francis  I.^ 
This  work,  which  Alamanni  completed  in  six  books,  and 
which  he  appears  to  have  undertaken  rather  in  competiti<»i 
with,  than  in  imitation  of  the  Greorgics,  is  written  not  only 
with  great  el^ance  and  correctness  of  style,  but  with  a  very 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  whidi  he  professes  to 
treat,  and  contains  many  passages  which  may  bear  a  compa- 
rison with  the  most  celebrat^  parts  of  the  work  of  his 
immortal  predecessor.  His  tragedy  of  Aniigfone^  translated 
from  Sophodes,  is  also  considered  by  Fontanini  as  (me  of  the 
best  dramatic  pieces  in  the  Italian  tongue;  but  his  epic  ro- 
mances of  the  Avarchide^  and  the  Girone  Chrtese^^'^  both 
written  in  ottava  rimtiy  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  for  their  author  any  considerable  share  of  applause. 

•  Varchi,  Istor,  Fiorentina,  v.  108. 
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From  this  brief  review  of  aome  of  the  principai  Italian 
poets,  who  wrote  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X^  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  peroeiYe,  that  they  may  be  divided  into  four  dis- 
tinct  claaaes.  L  Sach  as  continiied  to  adopt  in  their  writingi^ 
although  in  different  degrees,  the  rude  and  imperfect  atjle  of 
oompositicHL  which  was  used  towards  the  latter  part  <^  the 
preceding  century.  IL  The  admirars  of  Petrareay  who  con- 
sidered hun  as  Han^  model  of  a  true  poetic  diction,  and  doaely 
imitated  his  manner  in  their  writings.  ILL  Those  who^ 
depen^&og  on  the  vigour  of  their  own  genius,  adopted  such 
a  style  of  composition  as  they  conceived  expressed,  in  the 
most  forcible  and  explicit  manner,  the  sentiments  which  they 
had  to  communicate.  And  lY.  Those  authors  who  followed 
the  example  of  the  andents,  not  only  in  the  manner  of  treat* 
ing  their  subjects,  but  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  vern  seioUi^ 
and  in  the  simplici^  and  purity  of  their  diction.  That  in 
each  of  these  d^Mrtm^Eits  a  considerable  number  of  writers, 
besides  those  before-mentioned,  might  be  enumerated,  will 
readily  be  perceived;  but  the  Hmited  object  of  the  present 
work  will  be  sufficiently  obtained,  hj  demonstrating  the  en- 
couragement which  the  poets  of  the  time  derived  fnmi  Leo 
X.,  and  the  proficiency  made  during  his  pontificate  in  this 
most  popular  and  pleasing  branch  of  litearature^  It  is  to  this 
period  that  we  are  to  trace  back  those  abundant  streams 
which  have  now  diffused  themselves  throughout  the  rest  of 
Europe;  and  although  some  of  them  may  be  pursued  to  a 
still  higher  fountain,  yet  it  was  not  until  this  time  that  thej 
b^an  to  flow  in  a  dear  and  certain  course.  The  laws  of 
lyric  composition,  as  prescribed  by  the  example  ci  Sanaxzaro, 
Bembo,  Molza,  and  Vittoria  Coloima,  have  since  been  adopted 
by  the  two  Tassos,  Tansillo,  Costanzq,  Cello  Magno,  Guidi, 
FiHd^a,^^  and  a  long  train  of  oth^  writers^  who  Imve  carried 
this  kind  of  composition,  and  particularly  the  higher  spedes  * 
of  ode,  to  a  degree  of  excellence  hitherto  unattained  in  any 
other  country.  In  epic  poetry,  the  great  work  of  Ariosto 
excited  an  emulation  which  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth 
century  produced  an  immense  number  of  poems  on  similar 
subjects,  many  of  which  are  of  great  extent,  and  some  of 
which,  if  they  have  not  equalled  the  Orlando  Furwso  in 
fertility  of  invention  and  variety  of  description,  have  excelled 
it  in  regularity  and  classical  chastity  of  design,  and  have 
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displajed  all  those  poetical  graces  that,  without  surprising, 
delight  the  reader.  K  to  the  satires  of  Ariosto  we  add  those 
of  Ercole  Bentivoglio,  who  was  nearly  his  contemporary,  and 
which  are  written  on  a  similar  model,  we  shall  he  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  neither  these,  nor  the  angular  produc- 
tions of  Bemi,  Bini,  Mauro,  and  their  associates,  have  in  any 
degree  been  rivalled  in  subsequent  times»  Nor  have  the  later 
writers  of  blank  verse,  among  whom  may  be  enumerated 
Annibale  Caro,  Marchetti,  and  Salvini,  greatly  improved 
upon  the  correct  and  graceful  example  displayed  in  the 
writings  of  Bucellai,  Alamanni,  the  cardinid  Ippolito  de^ 
Medici,  and  frequently  in  those  of  Trissino. 

With  respect  to  the  drama,  much,  however,  remained  to  be 
done.  Neither  the  Sofomsba  of  Trissino,  nor  the  Rasmunda 
or  Oreste  of  Bucellai,  although  highly  to  be  commended  when 
compared  with  the  works  which  preceded  them,  and  when 
considered  with  relation  to  the  times  in  which  they  were  pro- 
duced, can  be  regarded  as  perfect  models  of  tragedy,  adapted 
to  theatrical  representation.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that 
the  efforts  of  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  and  even  of  Ariosto, 
to  introduce  a  better  style  of  comic  writing,  are  rather  scho- 
lastic attempts  to  imitate  the  ancient  writers,  than  examples 
of  that  true  comedy  which  represents  by  living  portraits  the 
follies,  the  vices,  and  the  manners  of  the  age.  It  is  only  in 
later  times  that  the  dramatic  works  of  Maffei,  of  Metastasio, 
of  Alfieri,  and  of  Monti,  have  effectually  removed  from  their 
country  the  reproach  of  having  been  inferior  in  this  great 
department  of  letters  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  comedy,  the 
Italians  have  been  yet  more  negligent;  for  between  the  dry 
and  insipid  performances  of  the  early  writers,  and  the  extra- 
vagant, low,  and  burlesque  exhibitions  of  Goldoni,  Chiari, 
and  similar  authors  of  modem  comedy,  lies  a  spacious  field, 
in  which  the  genius  of  a  Moliere,  a  Goldsmith,  or  a  Sheridan, 
would  not  fail  to  discover  innumerable  objects  of  pursuit  and 
of  amusement. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

1518. 

Improvement  in  classical  literature — Jacopo  Sadoleti — Latin  writing^  of 
Bembo  —  Giovanni  Aurelio  Augnrelli  —  His  "  Chrysopoiea"  —  Latin 
writings  of  Sanazzaro— His  poem  "  De  partu  Virginis" — Girolamo  Vid& 
—His  "  Cbristiad" — ^His  "  Poetics" — Girolamo  Fracastoro — ^His  poem 
entitled  **  Syphilis" — ^Andrea  Navagero — Marc-Antonio  Flaminio — His 
writings — ^Latin  poetry  cultivated  at  Borne — Guido  Postumo  Silvestri^- 
Giovanni  Mozzarello-r-Latin  extemporary  poets— RaffiieUo  Brandolini 
— ^Andrea  Marone — Camillo  Qnemo  and  others — ^Baraballo  di  Gaeta — 
Giovanni  Gorizio,  a  patron  of  learning  at  Borne — The  "  Corjxiana" — 
Francesco  Arsilli— His  Latin  poem,  "  De  Poetis  Urbanis.'' 

From  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters  in  Italy,  the  poesia 
volgarcy  or  poetry  of  the  national  tongue,  had  experienced 
many  vicissitudes;  having  at  some  periods  shone  with  dis- 
tinguished lustre,  and  at  others  been  again  obscured  by  dark 
and  unexpected  clouds;  but  classical  learning,  and  particu- 
larly Latin  poetry,  had  made  a  steady  and  uniform  progress^ 
and  in  the  course  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  during 
which  a  long  succession  of  eminent  scholars  had  continually 
improved  upon  their  predecessors,  had  at  length  nearly 
attained  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  The  pontificate 
of  Leo.  X.  was  destined  to  give  a  last  impulse  to  these 
studies;  for  if  there  was  any  department  of  literature,  the 
professors  of  which  he  regarded  with  more  partiality  and 
rewarded  with  greater  munificence  than  those  of  another,  it 
was  undoubtedly  that  of  Latin  poetry.  Nor  had  this  par- 
tiality first  manifested  itself  on  his  ascending  the  pontifical 
throne;  whilst  he  yet  held  the  rank  of  cardinal,  the  Italian 
scholars  had  been  well  prepared  by  his  conduct  to  judge  of 
the  favour  and  encouragement  which  they  would  be  likely  to 
experience  if  that  fortunate  event  should  take  place;  and  we 
have  already  seen,  that  in  the  very  commencement  of  his  pon- 
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tificate,  he  was  saluted  bj  them  as  the  person  destined  to 
restore  the  honours  of  literature,  and  to  revive  the  glories  of 
the  Augustan  age. 

The  hopes  thus  early  entertained  of  the  future  conduct  of 
the  pontiff  had  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  appointment 
to  the  important  office  of  apostolic  secretaries,  of  Bembo  and 
Sadoleti;  two  men  who  were  distinguished  by  their  profici- 
ency in  almost  every  branch  of  polite  learning,  but  who  had 
chiefly  acquired  their  reputation  by  the  superior  elegance  of 
their  Latin  writings.  Jacopo  Sadoleti  was  a  native  of  Mo- 
dena,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  1477.*  After  having  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  Ferrara,  under  the  directions  of  Nicolo 
Leoniceno,  and  other  eminent  professors,  and  made  a  great 
proficiency  in  philosophy,  eloquence,  and  the  learned  langui^es, 
he  arrived  at  Borne  during  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  YI., 
where  he  found  in  the  cardinal  Oliviero  Caraffii  a  kind  and 
munificent  patron,  and  in  the  learned  Scipione  Caiteromaco 
an  excellent  instructor.  Of  the  literary  associations  which 
were  afterwards  formed  in  Rome,  Sadoleti  was  a  distinguished 
member,  and  it  is  to  his  recollection  of  these  meetings,  in 
which  festivity  and  learning  seem  to  have  been  united,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  most  particular  account  that  now 
remains  of  them,  and  which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to 
itotice.  The  ability  and  diligence  of  Sadoleti,  in  his  official 
^nployment,  gave  such  satisfaction  to  Leo  X.,  that  he  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  bishopric  of  Carpentnis;  the  duties  of 
which  station  Sadoleti  fulfilled  during  his  subsequent  life, 
notwithstanding  his  higher  preferments,  in  a  manner  that 
proved  him  to  have  entertained  a  proper  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  trust  Amidst  his  ecclesiastical  duties  and 
his  political  occupations,  he  did  not,  however,  wholly  relinquish 
the  exercise  of  lus  talents  for  Latin  poetry;  and  bos  verses  xm 
the  group  of  the  Laocoon,  which  had  be^  discovered  in  the 
baths  of  Titus,  during  the  pontificate  of  Julius  IL,  are  worthy 
of  that  exquisite  remnant  of  ancient  art  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  celebrate.^  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Paul  in.,  in  the  year  1536,  that  Sadoleti  was 
honoured  with  the  purple;  a  dignity  which  he  had  long 
merited,  not  only  by  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to 

*  Tiraboschi,  vii.  i.  273. 
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tiie  Boman  see  in  many  important  embassies,  but  by  the 
temperate  firmness  of  his  character,  his  elegant  and  con- 
ciliating manners,  and,  if  it  can  be  considered  as  any  recom« 
mendation  at  a  time  when  it  was  so  notoriously  dispensed 
witb^  by  his  sincere  and  unaffected  piety.  The  moderation 
which  he  displayed  in  opposing  the  reformers,  the  concessions 
which  he  was  willing  to  make  to  them,  and  the  kindness  with 
which  he  invited  them  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
fEHined  a  striking  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  ecclesiastical  associates,  and  have  led  an  eminent  writer 
to  express  his  cpinion,  that  if  there  had  been  many  like 
Sadoieti,  the  breach  would  not  have  been  so  widely  extended.* 
It  was  prd)ably  from  this  liberality  of  sentnnent,  that,  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Komans,  he 
incurred  the  censure  of  the  Boman  court;  and  although  the 
prohibition  was,  in  consequence  of  his  representations,  re- 
moved by  the  pox>e,  and  the  work  was,  with  some  corrections, 
admitted  as  canonical,  yet  this  event  appears  to  have  occa- 
sioned infinite  anxiety  to  its  author.^  His  Latin  tracts,  and 
particularly  his  treatise,  De  Hberis  instUuencHsy  have  been 
greatly  admired.  Tliis  work  is  indeed  considered  by  Tira- 
boschi  as  superior  to  the  many  essays  and  systems  of  edu- 
cation which  have  been  produced  in  modem  times,  when,  as 
he  justly  observes,  it  is  too  common  to  insult  the  elder  writers 
as  barbarians.f 

The  Latin  writings  of  Pietro  Bembo  appear,  as  well  from 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  as  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  to  have  been  chiefly  the  production  of  the  early 
part  of  his  life;  after  which  he  was  induced,  by  causes  which 
we  have  before  assigned,  to  devote  himself  more  particularly 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  native  language;  this  alteration  in  his 
studies  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  following  lines,  prefixed  to 
the  general  collection  of  his  works:* 

**  Tu  quoqae  Yirgilio  oertabas,  Bembe,  Latioo 
MagDaaimuni  heroam  carmine  £icta  caaens. 
Audiit,  et  Muse  captus  dulcedioe,  Thoscos 
Ad  citharam  versus  condere  jussit  Amor." 

Neither  the  Italian  nor  the  Latin  writings  of  Bembo  have 

♦  Tirab.  Hi.  i.  276.  +  lb.  277. 
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been  considered  as  entitled  to  the  praise  of  originality.  If, 
in  the  former,  he  has  manifested  a  close  adherence  to  Petrarca, 
he  has  in  the  latter  been  thought  to  have  followed,  with  too 
servile  a  step,  the  track  of  the  ancients,  and  to  have  imitated 
as  well  in  his  verse  as  his  prose  writings  the  style  of  Cicero. 
It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  this  imitation  is  not  so 
apparent  in  his  Latin  poems  as  in  his  Italian  sonnets  and  lyric 
productions;  and  that  the  former,  although  not  numerous  nor 
on  subjects  of  importance,  possess,  in  general,  more  interest 
and  vivacity  than  the  latter.* 

In  briefly  noticing  the  attention  paid  by  Julius  11.  to  th^ 
learned  men  of  his  time,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  Latin  poet  Augurelli;  but  as  he  lived  also  during 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and  survived  that  pontiff  several 
years,  and  as  his  most  considerable  work  is  on  a  singular 
subject,  and  is  inscribed  to  Leo  X.,  a  more  particular  a<;c6unt 
of  him  will  be  necessary.  Giovanni  Aurelio  Augurelli,  or 
Augurello,  was  born  about  the  year  1441,^  of  a  respectable 
family  in  the  city  of  Rimini,  whence  he  was  frequently 
denominated  Giovanni  Aurelio  da  RiminL  His  early  studies 
were  completed  in  the  celebrated  university  of  Padua,  where 
he  made  a  long  residence,®  and  where  it  is  probable  that  he 
first  began  to  give  public  instructions  in  polite  literature  ;  he 
being  mentioned  by  Trissino,  in  his  treatise  entitled  H  CaS' 
tellano,  as  the  first  person  who  had  observed  the  rules  of  the 
Italian  language  prescribed  by  Petrarca.*  Having  afterwards 
the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  favour  and  patronage  of 
Nicolo  Franco,  bishop  of  Trevigi,  he  took  up  his  residence 
with  him  at  his  episcopal  see,  where  he  was  appointed  a  canon, 
and  honoured  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  as  he  had  before 
been  with  that  of  Padua.  After  the  death  of  his  patron  he 
left  Trevigi,  and  passed  about  fifteen  months  at  Feltre,  for 
the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  without  interruption  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language,t  and  at  length  fixed  his  abode 
at  Venice,  where  he  obtained  great  reputation  as  a  private 
instructor,  and  had  the  honour  of  numbering  among  his  pupils 
Bembo,  Navagero,  and  others,  who  afterwards  rose  to  great 
eminence.  Augurelli  is  represented  by  Paulo  Giovio  as  the 
most  learned  and  elegant  preceptor  of  his  time.  J    His  studies 

*  II  Castellano,  iv.      t  Mazzuchelli,  art.  Augurelli.      }  Giov.  Iscritt.  i.  128. 
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are,  however^,  said  to  have  been  interrupted  by  a  violent 
passion  for  alchemy,  which  induced  him  to  consume  his  hours 
over  a  furnace,  in  the  vain  expectation  of  discovering  a  sub- 
stance  which  he  supposed  would  convert  the  baser  metals  into 
gold.*  The  failure  of  his  hopes  seems  not  to  hav^  deterred 
him  from  pursuing  his  speculations,  but  instead  of  persisting 
in  his  chemical  operations,  he  prudently  resolved  to  commit 
Ms  ideas  on  this  abstruse  subject  to  Latin  verse,  in  which  he 
completed  a  poem  in  three  books,  which  he  entitled  Chryso- 
poeia,  or  the  art  of  making  gold.  This  work  he  dedicated  to 
liCo  X.,  in  a  few  elegant  introductory  lines,  which  are  well 
entitled  to  notice.^  By  this  production,  Augurelli  obtained 
great  credit;  and  it  has  been  justly  said,  that  his  verses  con- 
tain a  richer  ore  than  that  which  he  pretends  to  teach  his 
readers  to  make.t  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  he  dis« 
played  a  singular  propriety  in  dedicating  his  work  to  Leo  X., 
who  stood  in  need  of  such  a  resource  to  enable  him  to  supply 
his  expenditure,  and  to  repay  himself  for  the  immense  sums 
which  he  disbursed  in  rewarding  men  of  talents,  and  in  mag- 
nificent feasts  and  spectacles.:^  The  compensation  which 
Leo  bestowed  on  Augurelli  was  not,  however,  less  appropriate  j 
he  having,  as  it  has  frequently  been  related,  presented  him 
with  a  large  and  handsome,  but  empty  purse,  observing,  that 
to  a  man  who  could  make  gold,  nothing  but  a  purse  was 
wanting.§  An  eminent  modem  critic  is  of  opinion  that 
Augurelli  was  not  serious  in  his  composition  of  this  poem, 
and  that  he  employed  himself  in  better  pursuits  than  the  study 
of  alchemy  ;|j^  but  it  may  be  observed  in  reply,  that  such  a 
poem  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  person  who  had  paid 
great  attention  to  the  subject,  and  that  the  work  has  been 
received  as  canonical  by  the  professors  of  the  mysterious  art.* 
Augurelli  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  at  length  died  sud- 
denly in  the  year  1524,  whilst  he  was  disputing  in  the  shop  of 

•  Jovius,  vt  sup.  Mazzuch.  art.  Augnrelli. 
+  Dom.  Onor.  Caramella.  ap.  Mazzuch.  in  art.  Augurelli. 
X  Jov.  iBcritt.  i.  129. 

§  Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  220.  Mazzuch.  in  art,  Augfurelli.  This  iuci- 
dent  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  following  lines  of  Latomus,  ap.  Mazzuch.  ut 
Slip, : — 

".  Ut  quod  minus  collegit  e  carbonibus, 
Avidi  Leonis  eriperet  e  dentibus." 
II  Tiraboschi,  yi.  ii.  231. 
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ft  bookseller  al  Trevigi;  in  which  city  he  was  buried,  wad 
where  an  epitaph  written  bj  himself  was  inscribed  tm  bis 
tomb.  10 

Besides  his  CkryttopoeiOj  and  another  Lstin  poem^  entitled 
Ger(miieo§,  or  on  Old  Age,  there  remains  of  Augurelli  s 
volume  of  poems,  under  the  names  of  lambieiy  Sermanes,  and 
Carmma^  which  has  frequently  been  reprinted.  The  merits 
of  these  poems  have  been  variousl  j  a^^ireciated  by  succeediag 
critics,  but  they  undoubtedly  dispky  an  easy  and  natural 
Tein  of  poetry,  a  great  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  and  a  purity  and  correctness  of  style,  to  which  few 
authors  of  that  early  period  had  attained.^^  On  this  account 
a  learned  Italian,  himself  no  inelegant  poet,  after  havii^  fully 
considered  the  sentiments  of  preceding  writers  and  particular^ 
the  unfavourable  opinion  of  Julius  Cassar  Scaliger,  on  this 
subject,  scruples  not  to  assert,  that  on  a  question  of  this 
nature  Scaliger  was  incapable  of  forming  a  proper  judgment, 
and  that  the  writings  of  Augurelli  are  worthy  of  immortality.* 

The  Latin  writings  of  Sanazzaro  are  entitled  to  more  par- 
ticular consideratiim,  and  although  not  voluminous,  most  pro- 
bacy afforded  him  occupation  for  the  chief  part  of  his  life. 
They  consist  of  his  piscatory  eclogues;  two  books  of  elegies; 
three  of  epigrams,  or  short  copies  of  verses,  and  his  celebrated 
^poem,  De  partu  Virffinis.  Of  these,  the  eclogues  possess  the 
merit  of  having  exhibited  a  novel  species  of  composition,  in 
having  adapted  the  language  of  poetry  to  the  characters  and 
occupations  of  fi^emien;^^  and  this  task  he  has  executed  with 
a  degree  of  fancy,  variety,  and  even  of  el^ance,  which  perhaps 
no  other  person  could  have  excelled;  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  these  subjects,  and  the  long  details  of  no  very  pleaa* 
ing  nature  to  which  they  give  rise,  are  well  adapted  for  a 
pxvfessed  series  of  poems;  the  varied  aspects  of  mountains, 
Vales,  and  forests,  and  the  innocuous  occupations  and  diver* 
sified  amusements  of  pastoral  life,  are  ill  exchanged  for  the 
uniformity  of  the  watery  element,  and  the  miserable  and 
savage  employment  of  dragging  from  its  depths  its  imfortu- 
nate  inhabitants. 

The  el^es  of  Sanazzaro  are,  however,  much  more  highly 
to  be  esteemed,  as  well  for  their  innumerable  poetical  beauties 

•  Giammateo  Toscano,  Peplus  Ital.  Ixy.  40.    £4.  Par.  1578. 
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and  the  expreaRive  sunplid^  and  elegance  of  their  st jle»  as 
for  the  manj  interesting  circumstances  which  thej  have  fure- 
served  to  us  respecting  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  But  the 
work  to  which  Sanazzaro  devoted  the  greatest  part  of  his 
time  and  on  which  he  chieflj  relied  for  his  poetical  immorta* 
11^,  was  his  poem  in  three  books,  Vepartu  Virginisy  which, 
after  the  labour  of  twenty  years  and  the  emenda^ons  derived 
from  the  jsuggestions  of  his  learned  Mends,  was  at  length 
brought  to  a  termination.  That  Leo  X.  would  have  thought 
himself  honoured  by  the  patronage  of  this  poem,  there  ia 
sufEiGient  reascm  to  believe;  but  Sanazzaro  had,  fi:om  political 
motives,  long  evinced  a  kind  of  habitual  hostility  to  the 
Roman  see^  and  some  circumstances  are  said  to  have  occurred 
between  him  and  Leo  X.  which  are  supposed  to  have  increased 
rather  than  diminished  his  antipathy,  and  to  have  induced 
him  to  express  his  resentment  in  a  sarcastic  copy  of  Latin 
verses,  in  which  the  family  descent  and  personal  d^ects  of  the 
pontiff  are,  from  want  as  it  would  seem  of  other  causes  of  re* 
prehension,  the  chief  objects  of  his  satire. *'  Whether,  how- 
ever, this  alleged  misunderstanding  ever  occurred  or  not ; 
and  whether  &e  verses  referred  to  be  the  production  of  Sanaz- 
zaro or  of  some  one  who  assumed  his  name,  as  has  not  with- 
out reason  been  asserted,^^  certain  it  is  that  Leo  was  so  far 
from  manifesting  any  disfdeasure  against  the  poet,  that  on 
being  informed  of  the  completion  of  his  great  work,  he 
addressed  to  him  a  letter,  commending  in  the  highest  terms  of 
approbation  his  talents  and  his  piety,  entreating  him  to  pub- 
lish his  poem  without  further  delay,  and  assuring  him  of  the 
protection  and  favour  of  the  holy  see.  Liduced  by  these 
representations,  Sanazzaro  immediately  prepared  to  lay  his 
perfonoance  before  the  public,  with  a  dedication  in  Latin 
verse  to  Leo  X.,  but  the  death  of  that  pontifT,  which  occurred 
only  a  few  months  after  the  date  of  his  letter,  prevented 
Sanazzaro  &om  carryii^  his  intentions  into  effect,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  respect  intended  for  Leo  X.  was  reserved  by  its 
authcMT  &r  Clement  VII.,  to  whom  he  inscribed  his  poem  in  a 
few  el^ant  Hues,  which  bear,  however,  strong  internal 
evidence  that  they  were  originally  intended  for  his  more 
acocHnplished  predecessor.^^  On  receiving  the  work  from  the 
hands  of  the  cardinal  Girolamo  Seripando^*  Clement,  who 

*  Crispo,  Vita  del  Saaazzaro,  26,  in  fronte  alle  sue  Opere.    Ed.  Ven. 
1752.    8vo. 
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was  no  less  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  being  considered  as  a 
patron  of  letters  than  Leo  X.^  requested  the  cardinal  to  thank 
Sanazzaro  in  his  name  for  his  beautiful  poem,  to  assure  him 
of  his  favour,  and  to  request  that  he  might  see  Jiim  at  Rome 
as  early  as  might  be  convenient  to  him.  Not  ^satisfied,  how- . 
ever,  with  tins  verbal  expression  of  his  approbation,  he- 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  poet,  in  which  he  expresses  high 
satisfaction  in  having  his  name  united  to  a  poem  which  is 
destined  to  survive  and  to  be  read  through  all  future  times  ; 
at  the  same  time  justifying  the  love  of  that  fame  which  is  the 
result  of  commendable  labours,  which  he  considers  as  the 
image  or  reflection  of  the  immortality  promised  by  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ.  This  obligation  the  pontiflT  expresses  himself 
ready  to  repay  to  the  utmost  of  his  power;  and  from  these 
assurances  Sanazzaro  is  supposed  to  have  entertained  hopes  of 
being  admitted  into  the  sacred  college.*  That  he  would  have 
received  some  distinguished  mark  of  the  approbation  of  the^ 
pontiff,  is  not  improbable,  had  not  the  calamitous  events  of  the 
times,  and  particularly  the  dreadful  sacking  of  the  city  of 
!Rome,  called  the  attention  of  Clement  VII.  to  objects  more 
immediately  connected  with  his  own  safety.  Sanazzaro  had, 
however,  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  a  letter  from  Egidio, 
cardinal  of  Viterbo,  to  whom  he  had  also  transmitted  a  copy 
of  his  poem,  containing  the  highest  commendations  both  of 
the  work  and  its  author ;^^  and  as  praise  is  the  natural  and 
proper  reward  of  poetry,  Sanazzaro  must  have  been  extremely 
unreasonable  if  the  reception  of  his  work  did  not  afford  him 
entire  satisfaction.^^ 

That  the  poem  De  partu  Virginis  contains  many  fine- 
passages,  and  exhibits  the  powers  of  the  author  and  his  com- 
mand of  the  Latin  language  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view 
than  any  of  his  other  writings,  cannot  be  denied;  and  it  is 
even  probable  that  he  chose  this  subject  for  the  purpose  of 
displaying  the  facility  with  which  he  could  apply  the  lan- 
guage and  the  imagery  of  paganism  to  the  illustration  of  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  creed.  But  after  all,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  was  unfortunate  in  his  choice;  and  that  the 
work,  if  not  deserving  of  reprehension  for  its  impiety,  was  at 
least  deserving  of  it  in  the  estimation  of  a  true  and  correct 
taste.    To  require  the  attention  of  the  reader  through  a  poen^ 

*  Crispo,  Vita  del  Sanazzaro,  2C,  et  nota  68. 
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containing  nearly  fifteen  hundred  lines,  to  an  event  over 
which  the  conunon  feelings  of  mankind  luive  agreed  to  throw 
a  respectful  veil,  is  itself  injudicious,  if  not  indelicate;  but  to 
expose  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  language  of 
profane  poetrj;  to  discuss  with  particular  minuteness  the 
drcumstances  of  the  miraculous  conception  and  delivery  of 
the  virgin,  and  to  call  upon  the  heathen  deities  to  guide  him 
through  all  the  recesses  of  the  mysterious  rite,^®  can  only 
occasion  disgust  and  horror  to  the  true  believer,  and  afford 
the  incredulous  a  subject  for  ridicule  or  contempt.  Hence  it 
id  probable  that  the  elegies  and  other  pieces  of  Sanazzaro, 
which  he  has  devoted  to  natural  and  simple  subjects,  or  to  the 
commemoration  of  historical  facts  and  characters,  will  con- 
tinue to  interest  and  delight  the  reader,  when  the  poem  De 
partu  Vvrginis  will  be  consulted  only  as  an  object  of  literary 
curiosity,  or  regarded  as  an  instance  of  the  waste  of  labour 
and  of  the  misapplication  of  genius. 

Among  the  followers  of  the  muses,  Sanazzaro  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  fortunate.  The  destruction  of  his 
beloved  villa  of  Mergoglino,  by  Philibert,  prince  of  Orange, 
oa  account  of  its  having  been  occupied  as  a  military  station 
by  the  French,  is  said,  however,  to  have  occasioned  him 
great  concern;*  but  with  the  exception  of  this  event,  amidst 
all  the  convulsions  of  his  country,  his  talents  and  integrity 
procured  for  him  general  respect,  and  he  enjoyed  to  the  close 
of  his  life  an  honourable  independence.  His  latter  years  were 
past  in  the  pleasant  vicinity  of  Somma,  in  the  society  of 
Cassandra  Marchese,  who  is  the  frequent  subject  of  panegyric 
in  his  writings.^^  The  wishes  of  the  poet,  that  she  might  be 
present  to  close  his  eyes  and  perform  his  funeral  rites,  were 
literally  fulfilled;  and  under  her  care  his  remains  were  de- 
posited in  a  chapel  which  he  had  erected  at  his  villa  ot 
Mergoglino,^®  and  where  a  superb  monument  was  some  years 
afterwards  raised  to  his  memory,  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
following  lines  by  Bembo: 

**Da  sacro  cineri  flores.    Hie  ille  Maroni, 
Sinceras,  musa  proximus  at  tumalo." 

Fresh  flow'rets  strew,  for  Sanazzar  lies  here. 
In  genios,  as  in  place,  to  Virgil  near. 

♦  Crispo,  Vita  del  Sanazzaro,  28,  et  nota  75. 
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The  eztraordinaiy  talents  displayed  by  Sanazzaro  in  his 
Ladtt  eompositicKiSy  did-not^  however^  aeenre  to  him  an 
uneonteated  {ire*emineQce  over  his  ccHitemporaries.  Before 
he  had  hroaght  to  a  conclusion  the  work  on  which  he  meant 
to  found  his  poetical  r^uta^n»  several  powerful  rivals 
azoaey  one  of  whom»  in  partumlar,  produced,  under  the  auspices 
of  Leo  X.,  a  poem  of  great  merit  and  considerable  extent^ 
which  win  secure  to  its  author  a  lasting  reputation  amcmg  the 
Latin  writers  of  modem  times.  This  poem  is  the  Christiad 
of  Yida;  a  man  who  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  chief 
himinariefi  of  the  age  in  which  he  livedo  and  of  whose  life  and 
writings  amore  particular  account  cannot  fail  to  be  generaDj 
interesting. 

Marco  Girolamo  Vida  was  a  native  of  Cremona.  Some 
diversity  of  opinion  has  arisen  as  to  the  time  of  his  birth, 
which  event  has  generally  been  placed  about  the  year  U70y* 
whilst  some  have  contended  that  it  could  not  have  occurred 
until  the  year  1490.^^  The  reasons  adduced  by  different 
authors  have  served  to  refute  the  opinions  of  their  oppcmenta 
without  establishing  their  own;  and  as  Vida  was,  as  it  will 
hereaft^  appear,  certainly  born  some  years  after  the  first- 
mentioned  time,  and  some  years  before  the  latter,  his  nativity 
may  be  placed  with  sufficient  accuracy  about  the  middle  o£ 
these  two  very  distant  periods.  His  family  was  of  respect- 
able rank,  and  although  his  parents  were  not  wealthy,  they 
were  enabled  to  bestow  upon  their  son  a  good  education,  foe 
whidi  purpose  he  was  successively  sent  to  several  of  the 
learned  a<»demies  with  which  Italy  was  then  so  well  pro- 
vided.^ The  first  specimen  of  the  talents  of  Vida  in  Latin 
poetry  appeared  in  a  collecti<»L  of  pieces  on  the  death  of  tho 
poet  Serafino  d'Aquila,  whidii  happened  in  the  year  1500; 
towards  which  he  contributed  two  pieces,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  that  collection,  at  Bologna,  in  the  year  1504.  In 
this  publication  he  is  named  by  his  baptismal  appeUatioa 
Marc- Antonio,  which  on  his  entering  into  regular  orders  lie 
changed  to  that  of  Marco-Girolamo.  The  memorable  combat 
between  thirteen  French  and  thirteen  Italian  soldiers  under 
the  walls  of  Barletta,  in  the  year  1503,  afforded  him  a  subject 
for  a  more  extensive  work;  the  loss  of  which  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, not  only  as  the  early  production  <^  so  elegant  a 

*  De  Tit4  et  scriptis  auctoiiB.  in  op.  VidiB.  1731,  ii.  App.  154,  in  not 
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writer,  bat  «s  a  curious  liistorical  document.^  After  having 
Hide  a  considenible  proficiency  in  the  more  serious  studies  of 
philosophj,  theology,  and  political  scienQe,  he  repaired  to 
Borne,  where  he  arriyed  in  ^e  latter  part  of  the  pontificate  of 
Jnliiis  n.  and  appears  to  have  been  a  constant  attendant  on 
those  literaiy  meetings  which  were  then  held  in  that  city,  and 
were  continaed  in  ^  commencement  ci  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.  Of  his  larger  works,  cm  which  his  reputation  as  a 
Latin  po^  is  at  this  day  founded,  his  three  books  De  Arte 
JPbe^a  were  probably  the  first  produced;  and  these  were 
socm  afiterwards  followed  by  his  poem  on  the  growth  of  silk 
worms,  entitled  Bamfyxy  and  by  his  Scacekue  Ludus^  a  poem 
on  the  game  o£  chess.  "^  On  the  last  of  these  poems  being 
shown  to  Leo  X.  he  was  delighted  beyond  measure  with  the 
novelty  of  the  subj^t,  and  with  the  dignity,  ease,  and  ludd 
arrangement  with  which  it  was  treated;  which  appeared  to 
him  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  human  powers.f  He  there- 
fore requested  to  see  the  author,  who  was  accordingly  intro* 
duced  to  him  by  Giammatteo  Ghiberti,  bishop  of  Verona, 
who  appears  to  have  been  his  earliest  patron,  and  whom  he 
bas  celebrated  in  tenns  of  the  warmest  afifection  in  several  of 
Ms  works.^^  Vida  was  received  by  the  pontiff  with  particular 
distinction  and  kindness,  admitted  as  an  attendant  <m  the 
court,  and  rewarded  with  honours  and  emduments;^  but 
that  upon  which  the  poet  appears  chiefly  to  have  congra- 
tulated himself  was,  that  his  works  were  read  and  approved 
by  the  pontiff  himself.^  Whether  Leo  was  merely  defflrous 
of  engaging  Vida  in  a  sulgect  that  might  caU  forth  all  hia 
talents,  or  whether  he  wished  to  raise  up  a  rival  to  Sanazsaro^ 
who  he  probacy  suspected  was  not  favourable  to  his  fame, 
certain  it  is  that  at  his  suggestion  Vida  begun  his  Cikristiad, 
which  he  afterwards  completed  in  six  books,  but  which  the 
pontiff  was  prevented  by  his  untimely  deakh  firom  seeing 
broi^ht  to  a  termination.  The  future  patronage  of  this 
work  was  therefore  resarved  for  Clement  VU.  under  whose 
auspices  it  was  first  published  in  tiie  year  1535,  with  an 
apologetical  advertisement  at  the  dose  of  the  work;  in  which 
the  author  excuses  the  boldness  of  his  attempt,  by  informing 
the  reader  that  he  was  induced  to  b^in  and  to  persevere  in 
his  undertaking  by  the  solicitations  and  munificence  of  the 

♦  FabaHi,  Orat.  de  Vida;  in  Vida?.  Op.  App.  US.  t  Ibid. 
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two  pontics  Leo  X.  and  Clement  YII.,  to  whose  exertions 
and  Hberality  he  ascribes  the  revival  of  literature  from  its 
long  state  of  torpor  and  degradation. 

ioL  order  to  stimulate  the  poet  to  terminate  this  work,  or  to 
reward  him  for  the  progress  which  he  had  made  in  it, 
Clement  had  already  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  apostolical 
secretary,  and  in  the  year  1532  conferred  on  him  the  bishop- 
ric of  Alba.  Soon  after  the  death  of  that  pontiff,  Yida  re* 
tired  to  his  diocese,  and  was  present  at  his  defence  against 
the  attack  of  the  French,  in  the  year  1542,  where  his  ex- 
hortations and  example  animated  the  inhabitants  successfully 
to  oppose  the  enemy.  After  having  attended  in  his  episcoptd 
character  at  the  council  of  Trent,  and  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  ecclesiastical  and  political  transactions  of  the  times,  he 
died  at  his  see  of  Alba,  on  the  twenty»seventh  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1566,  more  respeeted  for  his  talents,  integrity,  and 
strict  attention  to  his  pastoral  duties,  than  for  the  wealth 
which  he  had  amassed  from  his  preferments.^^ 

Of  all  the  writers  of  Latin  poetry  at  this  period,  Yida  has 
been  the  most  generally  known  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy. 
This  is  to  be  attributed,  not  only  to  the  fortunate  choice  of 
his  subjects,  but  to  his  admirable  talent  of  uniting  a  consider- 
able portion  of  elegance,  and  often  of  dignity,  with  the 
utmost  facility  and  clearness  of  style;  insomuch  that  the  most 
complex  descriptions  or  abstruse  illustrations  are  rendered  by 
him  perfectly  easy  and  familiar  to  the  reader.  Of  his  Yir- 
gilian  eclogues,  the  third  and  last  is  devoted  to  commemorate 
the  sorrows  of  Yittoria  Colonna,  on  the  death  of  her  beloved 
husband,  the  marquess  of  Fescara.^  Among  his  smaller 
poems,  his  verses  to  the  memory  of  his  parents,  who  both 
died  about  the  same  time,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  the 
successful  pursuit  of  preferment  at  Rome,  display  true  pathos 
and  beautiful  images  of  filial  affection.^ 

The  poetics  of  Yida,  to  which  he  is  indebted  for  so  con- 
siderable a  part  of  his  reputation,  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a 
critic,  were,  on  their  publication  in  1527,  addressed  by  the 
author  to  the  dauphin  Francis,  son  of  Francis  I.,  at  that  time 
a  prisoner  with  his  brother  Henry,  as  an  hostage  for  his 
father  at  the  court  of  Spain;  but  this  address  was  not  prefixed 
until  several  years  after  the  termination  of  the  work  itself, 
which  was  written  at  Rome,  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X., 
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and  originally  inscribed  to  Angdo  Dovizio,- nephew  of  the 
cardinal  Bernardo  da  Bibbiena,  who  afterwurds  attained  also 
the  honour  of  the  purple.^  It  has,  indeed,  been  supposed, 
that  this  production  was  first  printed  at  Cremona,  in  the  year 
1520;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  fellow-citizens  of  Vida  had 
requested  his  permission  to  make  use  of  this  work  for  the 
instruction  of  youth,  tp  which  he  expressed  his  assent  in  a 
letter  which  yet  remains;^*  but  although  it  appears,  from  the 
archives  of  Cremona,  that  it  was  actually  ordered  to  be 
printed,  yet  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  order  was 
not  carried  into  effect;  not  a  single  copy  of  such  an  edition 
having  hitherto  occurred  to  the  notice  of  any  bibliographer. 
The  cause  of  this  is,  perhaps,  to  be  attributed  to  Vida  him- 
self who  had  in  his  letter  given  strict  injunctions  that  his 
work  should  not  be  made  public;  and  whose  subsequent  re- 
monstrances, when  he  was  acquainted  with  the  intentions  of 
the  magistrates  of  Cremona,  may  be  supposed  to  have  deterred 
them  &om  committing  his  work  to  the  press.'^  The  appro- 
bation which  the  poetics  of  Vida  had  the  good  fprtune  to 
obtain  from  the  most  correct  and  elegant  poet  of  our  own 
country,  has  recommended  them  to  general  notice,^'  to  whidi 
it  may  be  added,  that  an  excellent  English  critic  considers 
them  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  compositions  of  their 
author,  and  as  "  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  piece  of 
criticism,  that  appeared  in  Italy  since  the  revival  of  learning.*^ 
In  his  poem  of  the  Christiad^  Vida  has  avoided  the  error 
into  which  Sanazzaro  has  fallen,  in  mingling  the  profane 
fables  of  the  heathen  mythology  with  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  religion;  and  like  Milton,  seeks  for  inspiration  only 
from  the  great  fountain  of  life  and  of  truth.  Although  he 
placed  Virgil  before  him  as  his  principal  model,  and  certainly 
regarded  him  with  sentiments  next  to  adoration,  as  may 
appear  from  the  conclusion  of  the  third  book  of  his  poetics, 
yet  he  knew  how  to  fix  the  limits  of  his  imitation;  and  whilst 
he  availed  himself  of  the  style  and  manner,  and  sometimes 
even  of  the  language  of  the  great  Mantuan,  he  sought  not  to 
^ve  to  his  writings  a  classic  air,  by  the  introduction  of  such 
persons  and  imagery,  as  could  only  violate  probability,  nature, 
.and  truth.     Hence,  whilst  the  poem  of  Sanazzaro  seems  to 

*  Walton's  Essay  on  the  Genius  &c.  of  Pope. 
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be  the  production  of  an  idolater,  who  believes  not  in  the  truths 
which  he  affects  to  inculcate,  and  frequently  verges  on  the 
confines  of  indecency  or  incongruity,  the  writings  of  Vida 
display  a  sincere  and  fervent  piety,  a  contempt  of  meretricious 
ornament,  and  an  energetic  simplicity  of  language,  which  will 
secure,  to  them  unmingled  and  lasting  approbation. 

In  the  first  class  o£  Italian  scholars  at  this  period,  we  may 
also  confidently  place  Girolamo  Fracastoro;  who  was  not  less 
distinguished  by  his  skill  in  medicine  and  his  uncommon 
scientific  acquirements,  than  by  his  great  and  acknowledged 
talents  for  Latin  poetry.  He  was  a  native  of  Verona,  where 
bis  ancestors  had  long  held  a  respectable  station.  The  time 
of  his  birth  may  be  placed  with  tolerable  certainty  in  the 
year  1483.  Some  peculiar  circumstances  attended  his  in- 
fancy, which  his  future  eminence  has  periiaps  caused  to  be 
more  particularly  noticed.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  his  lips 
adhered  together  in  such  a  manner  as  scarcely  allowed  him  to 
breathe,  and  a  surgical  operation  became  necessary  in  order 
to  remedy  the  defect.  This  incident  is  commemorated  in 
an  epigram  of  Julius  Csesar  Scaliger,  which  may  thus  be 
imitated:^ 

Thine  infant  lips,  Fracastor,  nature  sealed, 

Bat  the  mute  organ  fiiTouring  Phoebus  heafd. 

He  broke  the  charm;  and  hence  to  thee  belong, 

The  art  of  healing,  and  the  power  of  song. 

An  awful  event,  which  occurred  in  the  infancy  of  Fracas- 
toro, has  also  been  considered  as  a  presage  of  his  future 
eminence.  Whilst  his  mother  was  carrying  him  in  her  arms 
she  was  struck  dead  by  lightning,  but  her  child  received  not 
the  slightest  injury.  This  singular  fact  is  attested  by  such 
decisive  evidence  as  to  place  it  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.* 

After  having  received  a  liberal  education  in  his  native 
place,  Fracastoro  repaired  to  Padua,  where  he  for  some  time 
availed  himself  of  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Pietro 
Pomponazzo,  and  formed  a  friendly  intimacy  with  several 
persons  who  afterwards  rose  to  great  literary  eminence.  The 
authority  of  his  instructor  did  not,  however,  lead  Fracastoro 
to  embrace  his  singular  and  erroneous  opinions  iu  metaphysics, 
some  of  which  he  afterwards  confuted  in  one  of  his  dialogues, 

*  Franc.  Pola,  ap.  Menckeniom,  in  Vita  Fracastorii,  p.  30. 
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ftUioagh  without  expressly  naming  lus  former  tutor.*  He 
Qulj  perceived  the  fbtilitj  of  the  harbarons  and  scholastio 
philosophy  which  Pomponaszo  professed,  and  directed  his 
whole  attention  to  the  cuhiTation  of  real  science,  of  natoral 
knowledge,  and  of  every  brandi  of  polite  literature.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  had  not  only  received  the  laurel,  the 
emblem  of  the  highest  acadeoucid  d^ree  at  Padua,  but  was 
appointed  prt^essor  <^  logic  in  that  university,  which  ofSoe 
be  relinquished  a  few  years  afterwards,  that  he  might  attend 
with  less  inteimptioii  to  his  own  improvement.f  He  at  first 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  rather  as  a  scioioe 
than  as  a  profession;  but  afiterwards  ei^aged  with  great 
assiduity  in  the  laborious  duty  of  a  physiciaa,  and  was  re» 
garded  as  the  most  skilful  practitioner  in  Italy.  His  engage- 
ment^ in  this  respect,  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  £ram 
other  pursuits,  and  his  proficiency  in  madiematics,  in  oosmo* 
gn^y,  in  astronomy,  and  other  branc^ies  of  natural  sdience, 
have  given  just  reason  to  suppose,  that  no  other  person  in 
those  times  united  in  himself  such  a  variety  of  knowledge.^ 
The  irruption  of  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  into  Italy,  in 
the  year  1507,  and  the  dangers  with  which  the  city  of  Padua 
WJU^  threataied,  induced  Fracastoro,  who  had  then  recently 
lost  his  &ther,  to  form  the  intention  of  taking  up  his  residence 
in  his  native  city  of  Verona,  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
change  his  purpose  by  the  solicitations  of  the  celebrated  com- 
mander, Bajtdommeo  d'Alviano,  who,  amidst  the  tumults  of 
war,  and  the  incessant  occupations  of  his  active  life,  had  never 
ceased  to  cultivate  and  to  encourage  literary  studies.  At  his 
request,  Fracastoro  delivered  public  instructions  at  the  cele- 
brated academy  established  by  d'Alviano  in  his  town  of 
Pordonone,  in  the  rugged  district  of  Trevigi;  which  place, 
after  having  been  wrested  by  him  from  the  emperor,  was 
given  to  him  by  ih&  Venetian  senate  as  an  independent 
dominion,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son.§  When 
that  great  general  was  again  called  into  public  life,  Fracas- 
toro accompanied  him  as  the  associate  of  his  studies,  until  the 
year  1509,^  when,  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Ghiaradadda,  d'Al- 
viano was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  French.     After 

*  Tiraboschi,  vii.  i.  293. 

+  Maffei,  Veron.  iii.  ii.  337.  ap.  Tirab.  (1786,)  yu.  iii.  298,  in  not. 

i  Tirab.  ut  sup.  §  Albeiti,  Italia,  175. 
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this  event)  Fracastoro  retired  to  Yerona,  and  dividing  his  time 
between  the  city  residence,  and  his  retired  villa  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Incaffiy  devoted  himself  to  scientific  and  literary 
pursuits,  and  to  the  composition  of  those  works  in  various 
departments,  which  have  conferred  so  much  honour  on  his 
memory. 

To  this  period  of  the  life  of  Fracastoro  may  be  referred 
the  commencement  of  his  celebrated  poem,  entitled  SyphUis^ 
sive  de  Morbo  GaJUcOy  which  appears  from  internal  evidence 
to  have  been  completed  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  In 
adopting  this  subject,  it  was  probably  the  intention  of  Fra- 
castoro to  unite  his  various  talents  and  acquirements  in  one 
great  work,  which  should  at  once  display  his  extensive  know- 
ledge in  the  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  his  skill 
and  experience  on  medical  subjects,  and  his  admirable  genius 
for  Latin  poetry.  The  success  of  his  labours  proves  that  he 
had  neither  mistaken  nor  over-rated  his  powers,  and  the  appro- 
bation bestowed  from  all  quarters  upon  the  Syphilis  was  such, 
as  no  production  of  modem  times  had  before  obtained.  This 
work  he  inscribed  to  Pietro  Bembo,  then  domestic  secretary 
to  Leo  X.,  with  whom  he  had  always  maintained  a  friendly 
intercourse.  In  the  beginning  of  the  second  book  he  par- 
ticularly refers  to  the  period  at  which  the  poem  was  written, 
and  takes  a  general  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
the  calamities  that  had  afflicted  Italy,  the  discoveries  of  the 
East  Indies,  the  recent  improvements  in  natural  knowledge, 
in  which  he  refers  with  great  approbation  to  the  writings  of 
Pontano,  and  to  the  tranquillity  enjoyed  under  the  pontificate 
of  Leo  X. 

Nor  yet,  without  the  guiding  hand  of  heaven, 
To  mortal  toils  are  new  acquirements  given. 
For  tho'  fierce  tempests  sweep  the  fields  of  air, 
And  stars  malignant  shed  an  angry  glare; 
Not  yet  the  gracious  power  his  smile  denies, 
Evinced  in  happier  hours,  and  purer  skies. 
— If  in  new  forms  a  dire  disease  impend; 
In  dreadful  wars  if  man  with  man  contend; 
If  the  sad  wretch,  afar  condemned  to  roam, 
To  hostile  bands  resign  his  native  home; 
If  cities  blaze,  and  powerful  kingdoms  fall, 
And  heaven's  own  altars  share  the  fate  of  all ; 
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If  o'er  its  bsnier  bunt  the  heaying  tide, 
And  sweep  away  the  peasant's  humbler  pride ; 
Tet  even  now  (forbid  to  elder  times,) 
We  pierce  the  ooean  to  remotest  dimes ; 
Give  to  the  farthest  east  oar  keels  to  roll. 
And  toach  the  confines  of  the  utmost  pole. 
— Nor  o'er  rode  wilds,  and  dangerous  tracks  alone. 
We  make  Arabia's  fragrant  wealth  our  own ; 
But  'midst  Hesperia's  milder  climes,  descry 
The  dusky  offspring  of  a  wanner  sky; 
Midst  furthest  lad,  where  Ganges  rolls  his  floods. 
And  ebon  forests  wave  and  spicy  woods ; 
Where  man  a  different  offspaing  seems  to  rise ; 
And  brighter  planets  roll  thro'  brighter  skies. 
Him,  too,  we  boast,  great  poet,  o'er  whose  song 
His  own  parthenope  delighted  hung ; 
With  refluent  wave  whilst  smooth  Sebeto  moves, 
'  And  Maro's  mighty  shade  the  strain  approves 
Of  all  the  wanderiog  stars  of  heaven  that  told ; 
And  western  groves  of  vegetable  gold. 
— But  why  recount  each  bard  of  mighty  name. 
Who  stands  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  fame ; 
Whom  future  times  shall  hail  (to  merit  just) 
When  their  mute  ashes  slumber  in  the  dust  ? 
—Yet  Bembo,  not  in  silent  joy  supprest. 
Be  one  great  boon ;  the  latest  and  the  best; 
High-minded  Leo  ;  by  whose  generous  cares. 
Her  head  once  more  imperial  Latium  rears; 
Whilst  Tiber,  rising  from  his  long  repose. 
Onward  in  gratulating  murmurs  flows. 
At  his  approach  each  threatening  portent  flies. 
And  milder  beams  irradiate  all  the  skies ; 
He  calls  the  muses  to  their  lov'd  retreats ; 
(Too  long  sad  exiles  from  their  favourite  seats) 
Gives  Rome  once  more  her  ancient  laws  to  know. 
And  truth  and  right  to  fix  their  reign  below. 
Now  greatly  just,  he  rushes  on  to  arms, 
As  patriot  ardour,  or  religion  warms ; 
Back  towards  his  source  Euphrates  rolls  his  tides. 
And  Nile  his  head  iu  secret  caverns  hides ; 
^geali  Doris  seeks  her  oozy  caves, 
And  Euxine  trembles  'midst  his  restless  waves.*'' 
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l>eing  then  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age.**  A  splendid 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  cathedral  of 
Verona;  besides  which  he  was  honoured,  by  a  public  de<»:ee 
of  the  city,  with  a  statue,  which  was  accordingly  erected  at 
the  common  expense.  A  similar  testimony  of  respect  was 
paid  to  his  memory  at  Padua,  where  the  statue  of  Fracastoro 
and  another  of  Navagero  were  erected  by  their  surviving 
friend  Giovan-Battista  Bannusio.*^  Of  the  prose  composi- 
tions and  scientific  labours  of  Fracastoro,  a  further  account 
will  occur  in  the  sequel  of  the  present  work. 

Among  the  learned  friends  of  Bembo  and  Fracastoro,  who 
by  their  character  and  writings  did  honour  to  the  age,  no  one 
held  a  higher  rank  than  Andrea  Navagero.     He  was  born  of 
a  patrician  family  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1483,*  and  from 
his  childhood  gave  indications  of  that  extraordinary  proficiency 
to  which  he  afterwards   attained.      So    retentive  was    his 
memory,  and  so  highly  was  he  delighted  with  the  writings  of 
the  Latin  poets,  that  whilst  yet  very  young,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  recite  pieces  of  great  length,  which  from  his  fine 
voice  and  correct  pronunciation  acquired  additional  interest. 
His  first  instructor  was  the  eminent  Antonio  Cocci,  called 
SabelUcuSj  and  author  of  the  earliest  history  of  Venice;  but 
the  assiduous  perusal  of  the  ancient  authors  refined  his  taste 
and  improved  his  judgment  much  more  than  the  precepts  of 
his  teacher;  and  his  proficiency  was  manifested  by  his  com- 
mitting to  the  flames  several  of  his  poems,  which  he  had 
written  in  his  early  youth  in  imitation  of  the  Sylv<B  of  Statins, 
but  of  which  he  could  not  in  his  maturer  estimation  approve.*^ 
On  the  arrival  of  Marcus  Musurus  at  Venice,  Navagero  be- 
came one  of  his  most  assiduous  pupils,  and,  by  his  indefa- 
tigable attention,  acquired  such  a  thorough  acquaintance  wifli 
the  Greek  tougue,  as  enabled  him  not  only  to  understand  the 
authors  in  that  language,  but  to  perceive  their  most  refined 
excellences,  and  convert  them  to  his  use  in  his  own  writings.* 
For  this    purpose,   it  was    his  custom  not  only  to   read, 
but  to  copy  the  works  of  the  authors  whom  he  studied, 
and  this  task  he  had  executed  more  than  once  in  the  writings 
of  Pindar,  which  he  always  held  in  the  highest  admiration.^^ 
Not  confining  himself,  however,  to  the  study  of  langoages 

*  J.  A.  Vnlpins,  in  Vit&  Naugerii,  esjud.  op.  prsef.  10.  Ed.  Comino,  1718. 
•f  Vulpius  in  Vita  Naugerii,  14. 
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and  the  caltivation  of  his  taste,  he  repaired  to  Padua  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  instructions  in  philosophy  and  eloquence 
from  Pietro  Fomponazzo;  and  it  was  in  that  distinguished 
seminary  of  learning  that  he  formed  connexions  of  friendship 
with  Fracastoro,  Rtmnusio,  the  three  brothers  of  the  Torriani, 
iuid  other  men  of  rank  and  eminence,  which  continued  un- 
broken throughout  the  rest  of  his  life.  On  his  return  to 
Venice  he  became  one  of  the  most  able  and  active  supporters 
of  the  academy  of  Aldo  Manuzio,  and  was  indefatigable  in 
collecting  manuscripts  of  the  ancient  authors,  several  of 
whose  works  were  published  with  his  emendations  and  notes, 
in  a  more  correct  and  elegant  form  than  they  had  before  ap- 
peared.^ It  was,  inde^,  chiefly  by  his  exhortations  that 
Aldo  was  induced,  amidst  all  the  calamities  of  the  times,  to 
persevere  in  his  useful  undertaking;*  and  the  obligations 
iwhich  this  great  scholar  and  eminent  artist  owed  to  Navagero 
are  expressed  in  several  dedicatory  epistles,  addressed  to  him 
Tvith  a  warmth  of  gratitude  that  evinces  the  deep  sense  which 
Aldo  entertained  of  his  merits  and  his  services.  An  inflrm 
^tate  of  health,  occasioned  by  incessant  study,  rendered  some 
xdiaxation  necessary,  and  Navagero,  therefore,  accompanied 
his  great  patron  d'Alviano  to  his  academy  at  Pordonone, 
w^here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  once  more  the 
society  of  his  friend  Fracastoro,*^  and  where  he  some  time 
afterwards  delivered  public  instructions.  The  high  repu- 
tation which  he  had  now  acquired  induced  the  senate  to 
recal  him  to  Venice,  and  to  intrust  to  him  the  care  of  the 
library  of  cardinal  Bessarion,***  and  the  task  of  continuing 
the  history  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  from  the  terminatioB 
oi  the  work  of  his  preceptor  Sabellicus.^*  It  soon,  however, 
appeared  that  the  telents  of  Navagero  were  not  confined  to 
the  study  of  literature,  but  were  equally  calculated  for  the 
■service  of  his  countay  in  the  most  difficult  and  honourable 
^^Mutments  of  the  state.  In  the'  year  1523,  after  the  battle 
of  Pavia,  in  which  Francis  I.  was  made  prisoner,  he  was 
dispatched,  as  the  ambassador  of  the  republic  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  in  Spain,  and  was  absent  from  his  country  nearly 
four  years.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Venice,^^  he  was  sent 
4U  ambassador  to  Francis  I.,  who  then  held  his  court  at 

*  Aldi  Ep.  ad  Kauger.    Pindari  Ed.  pr«f.  Yen.  1513. 
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Koifi,  whemlie  ^&&A  in  the  jaar  152S^  baiog  Ifam  01^^  ia 

Ibe  imiy-sixth  jear  of  im  age.*  Of  the  fiaafle  of  th«  deatk 
of  NaTHgeroy  of  Ms  «liArftCler  and  acquiremeiKlis,  and  of  Hkt 
£ite  of  hk  writiag«,  «  parftieulaa:  acoouBt  h  wtrodiioed  kf 
FracuBtoro  ia  hki  treatiBe  Z>«  i^orto  <Nia^«^'ia«J9;t  whid^ 
wMlst  it  records  a  very  singakr  medical  fad^  ^ocHofens  ec^md. 
ionofir  on  the  characters  of  both  these  iUuatrioiifiSQlidbis. 
After  adyertiiig  to  a  s^^edes  of  pmtrid  fever  whkh  appettveifl 
in  Italy  in  the  year  1505,  and  again  in  1526,  and  wlueh  was 
aitteiided  with  an  eruption  of  ^orescent  pustules^  Ftmotafboap^ 
observesy  tiiat  many  persons  who  had  left  Italy  tead  trarrdybd 
into  <co»atries  where  this  fever  was  not  before  hamm,  hsd^ 
after  tiieir  d^artare,  been  afl^ted  by  it^  as  if  tiiey  inA 
before  reeeired  the  infectioia  of  the  disease.  '^  This,"  aays 
lie,  *^  happened  <to  Andrea  Navagero,  ambassador  fyom  the 
Venetian  rej^Uic  to  Frandis  L,  who  died  of  this  disease  m 
a  oovntTy  where  such  a  comflaifit  was  not  imowii  emna  by 
saane^  a  mftn  of  such  abilities  and  aeqmpoments,  that  for 
arany  years  the  lit^ary  world  has  not  sostdfied  so  ^eat  a 
loss;  tor  not  only  was  he  aoeomplished  in  evjeay  branch  of 
ntsefnl  s<»ence,  but  highly  qoaUfled  to  the  service  of  lv» 
0fmmtTy  m  the  most  amportairt  concarns.  Amidst  the  most 
imminent  dashers  of  the  r^ublic^  and  when  all  Eunope  was 
Msbioiled  in  war,  Nav^ero  had  scaredy  returned  fron  his 
«9EBbas8y  to  the  emperor  Chades  V.^  by  whom  he  was  higUj 
lesteeraed  for  his  distinguished  virtues,  Ihan  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Francis  I.  The  state  of  affairs  adoul^tod  of 
]>o  didvf •  The  emperor  was  esq^eted  to  arrive  in  Italy  m 
the  course  of  lihe  summer  to  renew  the  war;  and  early  m  the 
year  Navagero  set  out  with  fatal  speed,  by  post*horses  for 
France.  Soon  afb^  his  arrival  at  Blois,  aid  alter  having 
had  a  few  interviews  with  the  king»  be  was,  however,  aeiaed 
wil^  the  disor^r  that  caused  his  death;  an  event  that  ooca- 
akmed  the  utmost  grief  to  all  men  of  learning,  to  the  Frendii 
iwticHiy  and  to  Ihe  hing  himself,  who  was  aneiumei^  promoter 
of  literature,  and  who  gave  directions  that  his  obsequies 
should  be  performed  with  great  ponip.  His  body  h&xxg 
iMrought  to  Venice,. as  he  had  hj  will  directed,  was  ttocv 
•ntexred  with  his  a»oest<»s.^ — ^*  lite  same  good  ftotune  thiit; 


*  YolpiuB,  in  Vita  Naug^er.  p.  24. 

f  Fraoatftoni  ep.  87.    Ed.  ap.  JuntM,  199^4. 
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had  distii^iiialied  his  public  Bfigotiatscms,  did  not,  hcmevec^ 
attend  NaFngevo  in  his  domestic  ooQcerns,  Notwithstaiidii^ 
Lis  great  taluits  and  great  activity,  he  was  so  fullj  oocupied 
with  the  affiurs  of  the  state,  that  he  <K>uld  scarcdij  dewiM 
anj  time  to  his  studies.  His  correct  judgment  led  him  ta 
i^pfireciate  with  severity  his  own  productions,  and  haWi|§ 
formed  an  idea  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  revised  mi 
polished  to  be  published,  without  detracting  from  the  high 
reputaticm  whidli  he  had  obtained  among  the  learned  of 
a]niQst  all  nations^  he  committed  all  the  writings  which  ha 
had  with  him  to  the  JSames.  Among  these  were  his  books 
J)e  VenfOiifme,  or  on  hunting,  elegantly  written  in  hersoio 
T^se,  in  compliment  to  Bartolommeo  d'Alviaao;  and 
another  w<»:k  which  I  have  seeai,  De  miu  Orbig;  and  m^t  to 
dweU  vpon  his  oration  to  the  jaiemory  of  Catharina  queen  of 
Cyprus,  daughter  of  the  senator  Marco  Cornaro^  and  other 
pieces  which  were  then  destroyed,  how  shall  we  suffidently 
z^gret  the  loss  <s£  that  excellent  history,  which  he  had  uxkder- 
t^en  at  the  request  of  the  senate,  and  which  he  had  witb 
^preat  assiduity  complied  from  the  arrival  ei  Charles  VIIL 
in  Italy  to  his  own  times?  For  this  we  must  not,  howeFe% 
presume  to  blame  the  author,  but  must  acknowle^e  with  the 
po^  tfaa^ 

"  IHiciipt  velfSLtem  latl^  iKdettten  tn^vat 
Ale  Ueds  the  wiffiag,  dnigs  th'  imwiUhqp  on. 

The  orations  of  Navagero  on  the  death  of  d'Alviano,  and 
of  the  doge  Loredano,  which  are  distinguished  by  all  the 
beauty  of  antiquity,  and  a  few  poems  which  were  privatdy 
copied  by  his  friends,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  gleanings 
of  his  funeral  pile,  have,  however,  been  published,  and  will 
demonstrate  the  exalted  genius  and  great  learning  of  Nava- 
gero to  all  future  times."*^ 

To  the  credit  of  Navagero,  it  may  be,  with  truth,  observed, 
£hat  all  his  writings  are  perfectly  free  from  that  point  an^ 
antithesis  which  is  the  common  subterfuge  of  inferior  talenti!^ 
but  which  true  genius  spurns  with  an  indignant  feeliug.  Npt 
satisfied,  however,  with  the  example  afforded  his  countrymeii 
in  his  own  writings,  he  gave  a  striking  proof  of  his  aversion 
to  a  false  and  affected  taste,  by  annually  devoting  to  th9 
flames  a  copy  of  the  works  of  Martial,^  whom  be  prob  alb^ 
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i^nsidered  as  the  chief  corrupter  of  that  classical  puiity^ 
which  distinguished  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  a^e. 

From  the  great  names  of  Fracastoro  and  Navf^ero>  that  of 
Marc- Antonio  Flaminio  ought  not  to  be  far  divided ;  not  only 
on  account  of  the  great  similarity  of  studies  and  of  taste,  but 
of  the  uninterrupted  friendship  and  affection  which  subsisted 
among  these  distinguished  men,  whom  posterity  ought  to 
regard  as  patterns  of  human  excellence.  The  family  name 
of  Flaminio  was  Zarrabini,  which  had  been  exchanged  by 
his  father  Gian- Antonio,  on  his  entering  into  a  literary  society 
at  Venice,  for  that  of  Flaminio.  Gian- Antonio  was  himself 
a  scholar  of  acknowledged  merit,  and  a  professor  of  belles- 
lettres  in  different  academies  of  Italy;  but  although  he  has 
left  favourable  specimens  of  his  proficiency  both  in  prose  and 
verse,^  his  own  reputation  is  almost  lost  in  the  additional 
lustre  which  he  derives  from  that  of  his  son,  whose  honours 
he  lived  many  years  to  enjoy.  A  short  time  before  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  Gian- Antonio  had  quitted  his  native 
eity  of  Imola,  and  taken  up  his  residence  at  Serravalle,  where 
Marc- Antonio  was  born  in  the  year  1498.^^  Under  the 
constant  care  and  instructions  of  the  father,  the  happy  dispo- 
sition and  docile  genius  of  the  son  were  so  early  and  so  highly 
cultivated,  that  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen, 
his  father  determined  to  send  him  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  to  the  supreme  pontiff,  Leo  X.,  a  poem  exhorting 
him  to  make  war  against  the  Turks,  and  a  critical  work  under, 
the  title  of  Annotationum  Sylvce,^'^  On  this  occasion  Gian- 
Antonio  addressed  a  letter  to  the  pope,  and  another  to  the 
cardinal  Marco  Cornaro;  by  whom,  and  by  the  cardinal  of 
Aragon,  Marc- Antonio  was  introduced  to  the  pontiff,  who 
received  him  with  great  kindness,  and  listened  with  apparent 
satisfaction  to  the  compositions  which  he  read.  After  bestow- 
ing on  Marc- Antonio  distinguished  proofs  of  his  liberality, 
he  sent  to  his  father  to  request  that  he  would  permit  him  to 
remain  at  Home,  where  he  would  himself  provide  him  with 
suitable  instructors;  but  Gian- Antonio,  who  appears  to  have 
attended  no  less  to  the  morals  than  to  the  literary  acquirements 
of  his  son,  probably  thought  him  too  young  to  be  released 
from  his  paternal  guidance,  and  it  is  certain,  that  on  this 
occasion  Marc- Antonio  did  not  long  reside  at  Rome.  He 
floon  afterwards,  however,  paid  another  visit  to  the  pontiff, 
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and  was  received  by  him  at  his  villa  at  Malliana.  Leo  again 
expressed  himself  highly  gratified  with  his  young  visitor,  and 
pfiomised  to  remember  him  on  his  return  to  Rome.  Accord- 
ingly* soon  after  the  return  of  Leo  to  the  city,  he  sent  for 
Marc- Antonio,  and  rewarded  him  for  his  uncommon  talents 
and  early  acquirements,  with  that  liberality  which  he  always 
showed  towards  men  of  learning,  at  the  same  time  addressing 
him  in  the  language  of  the  poet, 

**  Macte  nova  virtute,  puer  j  sic  itur  ad  astra."*" 

The  pontiff  was  also  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
elegance  of  taste  displayed  by  Flaminio  was  accompanied  by 
an  equal  solidity  of  judgment ;  for  which  purpose  he  proposed 
to  him  several  questions,  which  he  debat^  with  him  at  great 
length  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  cardinals.  In  the 
course  of  this  conversation,  Flaminio  gave  such  proofs  q£  his 
good  sense  and  penetration,  as  equally  surprised  and  delighted 
all  who  heard  him;t  in  consequence  of  which  the  cardinal  of 
Aragon  wrote  to  Gian- Antonio  Flaininio  a  letter  of  congra* 
tulation4  It  appears  to  have  been,  the  intention  of  the  elder 
Flaminio  that  his  son  should  return  to  him  at  Imola,  but  the 
kindness  and  honours  bestowed  on  Marc- Antonio  at  Home, 
induced  his  father  to  grant  him  permission  to  remain  there ; 
where,  by  the  directions  of  the  pope,  he  for  some  time  en- 
joyed the  society,  and  availed  himself  of  the  instructions  of 
the  celebrated  Baffaello  Brandolini.*^  This  indulgence  on 
the  part  of  his  father  afforded  Flaminio  an  opportunity  of 
Tnalcing  an  excursion  to  Naples,  where  he  formed  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  Sanazzaro,  whom  he  always  highly  honoured, 
and  which  was  perhaps  the  principal  inducement  to  him  to 
undertake  the  journey.  § 

In  the  year  1515,  Flaminio  accompanied  the  count  Bal- 
dassare  Castiglione  to  Urbino,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
for  some  months,  and  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  that 
accomplished  nobleman  for  his  amiable  qualities  and  great 
endowments,  but  particularly  for  his  early  and  astonishing 
talents  for  Latin  -poetry.^  The  care  of  his  father  was  not, 
however^  yet  withdrawn;  towards  the  close  of  the  last-men- 
tioned year,  he  called  his  son  from  Urbino,  and  sent  him  to 

*  Joan-Anton.  Flam.  Epist.  in  Op.  M.  A.  Flamin.  297. 

+  J.  Ant.  Ramin,  Ep,  vt  sup,    Tiraboschi,  Tii.m.  259.        J  lb.        $  lb. 
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BdogBA,  to  aitoad  to  the  tftady  of  pfailDSophy,  pt^^interj  ^ 
bis  making  choice  of  the  profesflicm  which  he  iDeaat  to  miofiL 
Nor  WAS  he  deterred  from  this  aaeftsiire  by  the  eolidftatlMUiaf 
Berealdo,  who  proposed  4m  the  part  of  Sfkdoleti,  to  oeaociite 
Maic- Antonio  with  him  in  the  honoufable  office  oi  pontificd 
eecretaiy.  The  r^iiaai  of  so  reepectable  and  advantageous 
an  emploTniaat  for  a  young  man  on  his  eatranoe  into  {mblie 
life  is  remarkaUe,  and  might  indnee  a  sof^icioii  that  either 
the  father  or  the  son  did  not  approve  of  the  morals  and 
manners  of  the  Roman  court,  or  had  not  been  fully  satisfied 
with  the  condnct  of  the  pont^;  a  sospieioii  that  may  perhaps 
receive  some  confirmation  by  observijig  that  Mare-A«b»ia 
has  not,  thixraghoat  all  his  poetieal  works,  introduced  the 
praises  or  even  the  naime  cf  Leo  X.  However  this  may  be^ 
it  is  certain,  that  afber  his  residence  at  Bdbgna,  he  i^aiii  re* 
tonwd  to  Rome,  and  fortned  an  intimacy  with  those  iHiistrioia 
scholars  who  r^idered  that  ckj  the  centre  of  literature  asid 
of  taste.*  Without  dev<^ii^  himself  to  any  lucrative  profea- 
sion,  he  ISor  some  years  attadied  hims^  to  the  cardiBal  da' 
SauH,  whom  he  accompanied  cm  a  journey  to  Geneva,  aad 
enjoyed  wilii  him  the  society  of  several  enanent  schc^ars,  who 
formed  a  kind  <^  academy  at  hisvilla.  AiW  the  death  of  the 
cardinal,  Slarainio  leaded  with  tiie  prelate  Giamnatteo 
Giaberti,  eitlier  at  Padua,  or  at  his  see  of  Verona,  where  he 
secured  ike  friendship  of  Fracastoro  and  Navi^ero;  a  fiieni- 
ship  of  the  aiost  disinterested  aad  affectioiiate  Idnd,  as  i^q>ear8 
from  many  passages  in  their  writings. 

About  the  dose  of  the  year  I.5I8,  Flammio  was  induced 
by  a  long  continued  and  dangerous  indi^osilion,  to  pay  an*^ 
other  vint  to  Nifties,  where  he  icmained  abo«it  three  yean, 
and  by  the  relaxation  which  he  obtained  from  his  studies,  and 
Ite  alternate  enjoyment  of  the  city  and  the  country,  recovered 
his  former  healdi.^  Whilst  at  Naples,  he  was  appointed  to 
attend  the  cardinal  Contareni  to  d&e  cengness  held  at  Wan»» 
in  1540;  but  his  infirmities  would  not  penut  him  to  nndar- 
take  the  joumey.f  On  quitting  Naples  he  rqwired  to 
Yiterbo,  wbere  the  cardmal  Reginald  Pole  then  resided  m 
pontifical  legate,  and  where  ]^aninio  lived  on  terms  of  the 
most  friendly  intimacy  widi  that  prelate,  who  ^^atiy  < 

*  Tirakoaclu,  ylL  iii  280.  f  Ih.  265. 
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am  of  kit  tiiDe.  fie  «Uo  aooompamd  the  fiaodkial  to  tte 
escnualfif  Tztffityia  whioh  4iie  e«etdinal  was  ft|)poi^^ 
as  erne  ef  the  pei^tiical  l^atea,  and  wtere  the  iaiportvit  ofik» 
miaMxetmrj  to  the  coutteil  was  •cxierod  to  Flanmuo,  who^  b|r 
Ibs  ttediaing  lt>  as  well  as  bj  other  parts  «f  hit  <eoa4i«cst,  aok 
^eteoar  of  Bomeof  his  wntingo,  gave  riae  to  mupiicioBs  that 
fce  wtm  inelined  towards  the  opkiioos  of  the  reformers.  This 
iiiHfHrtirti0B  has  ^oeeaakmed  coBfiddefahie  disciKKiQKi  hetwerai 
die  papal  and  protestaat  wdters,  which  detnoastrales,  at  leasl^ 
tiie  earnest  desire  eatertaiaed  by  each  of  the  oontendiiig  par- 
iias  to  rsak  as  their  adherent  a  maa  .so  -diatiogvished  hj  his 
aoooBopiiflhi&eDtSy  a&d  whose  yirtiie  and  pietf  were  no  less 
OBfispicaaiis  thaa  his  taknts.^^  C^:4ain  it  is  that  no  petsoai 
of  his  Hmd  ooncahated  m  so  ^auaeot  a  degree  the  respect  and 
mttddum  a£  aU  those  who  were  eapaible  of  appreciatti^  real 
anrit;  and  tiie  staoerify  of  ^eir  esteem  was  oiffceB  ^s^^jad 
ia  acts  of  kla^iesa  which  did  eqvsl  hoaoar  to  his  patrons  and 
hjmsflif.  The  important  benefiiU  confeisred  upon  ham  bj  ^be 
cardinal  Alessandro  Famese,  who  restored  to  him  his  patecad 
iriiecitsgBee,  «f  which  he  had  been  tuju^j  deprived,  are 
lacknowkdged  ia  many  parts  <of  his  worics.  The  carduul 
JRadolfo  Pio  dbo  increased  his  possesrionsy  and  &em  the  car- 
lUaato  S&raa  and  Aocaki  he  neoeived  similar  marks  q£  attenr 
tian  aad  ^esteesi.* 

Tiie  death  of  Ebsnanio,  whidi  happened  at  Ronie»  in  the 
jrear  15J0,  eec^skaied  the  ^eerest  gnef  to  ail  tiie  friends  «{ 
fiteratnre.  Qf  the  anmerons  testimoBses  <xf  afOaotieo,  af 
«eipect»  of  adeoiratioai,  and  of  fite^  wMch  weve  poared  out 
kj  ike  scfaohirs  of  Italy  on  this  oocai»i»i,  many  have  been 
40oileeted  by  iha  editors  of  his  worksi  and  to  these  manyotheas 
aai^  yet  be  added  fi^om  the  writing  ^  his  contemporaries* 
Bat  has  own  prodnctions  remain,  and  it  is  to  ti^se  only 
ihat  posterity  will  resort  for  tm  ia^iartial  ^etiaaate  of  hai 
«erits.  The  chief  part  of  these  are  odUected  in  -e^ht  bodes 
af  Latin  poems^  aod  oonsiat  of  odes,  ecdogues,  hymns,  elegies 
and  'pasties  to  his  friends.  He  t^ipears  hbtct  to  hare  had 
ithe  aimfcitafln  to  aiteaapt  any  work  oi  considenihle  haagf^;  yet 
if  wo  may  be  alhywed  ta  jai^e  &om  the  ingi»Hr  wath  whadk 

*  Flamiau  Caim.  i.  17, 22,  ^,>e.  u.  10.  y.  2.  Tii.  42, 
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lie  idwajs  supports  himself,  he  might  with  safety  have  vea-r 
tared  on  a  longer  flight.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  in  what 
department  of  poetry  he  most  excels.  In  his  odes  he  has 
<;aught  the  true  spirit  of  Horace.  His  elegies,  among  which 
that  on  his  own  sickness  and  that  on  his  journey  to  Naples 
are  pre-eminently  beautiful,  may  rank  with  the  most 
finished  remains  of  Tibullus;  but  if  a  preference  be  due  to 
«ny  part  of  his  writings  above  the  rest,  it  may  perhaps  be 
given  to  his  Hendeeasyllabi  and  lanUneSy  in  which  he  displays 
a  simplicity  and  a  pathos  which  seem  to  exhibit  the  real  cha* 
racter  of  his  mind.  It  is  in  these  pieces,  not  the  cold  and 
laboured  productions  of  the  head,  but  written  warm  from  the 
hearty  that  we  are  to  trace  that  affection  to  his  friends,  that 
gratitude  to  his  benefactors,  that  engagiug  tenderness  of  [sen* 
timent,  which,  united  with  a  lively  fancy  and  exhibited  with 
the  utmost  grace  and  elegance  of  expression,  secured  to  him 
the  love  and  admiration  of  all  his  contemporaries,  and  will 
never  fail  to  conciliate  a  sincere  esteem  for  his  memory  in  ail 
those  who  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  his 
works. 

Among  the  particular  friends  of  Fracastoro,  Navagero^ 
and  Flaminio,  many  of  whom  contributed  by  their  own  pror 
ductioos  to  give  additional  lustre  to  the  literature  of  the  age, 
may  be  enumerated  the  three  brothers  of  the  Capilupi,  Lelio^ 
Ippolito,  and  CamUlo  of  Mantua,  all  of  whom  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  talents  for  Latin  poetry,  no  less  than  by 
their  various  other  accomplishments;^  Trifone  Benzio  o£ 
Assisi,  an  Italian  poet,  who,  by  the  degance  of  his  writings, 
and  the  philosophic  firmness  of  his  mind,  alleviated  the  mis- 
fortune of  his  personal  defects;^  Achille  Bocchi,  called 
Philerote^  deeply  skilled  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tonguesi 
and  well-known  by  his  elegant  book  of  symbols,^  and  by  his 
other  poems;  Gabriello  Faemo^  whose  Latin  fables  are 
written  with  such  classical  purity,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  an 
opinion  that  he  had  discovered  and  fraudulentiy  availed  him- 
^If  of  some  of  the  unpublished  works  of  Phaedrus;*  Onorato 
Fascitelli,^  and  Basilic  Zanchi,^^  two  Latin  poets,  whose  writ^ 
ings  are  deservedly  ranked  among  the  best  productions  of  the 
age;  Benedetto  Lampridio,  no  less  to  be  esteemed  for  the  ser>> 

*  Tirab.  vii.  iii.  249. 
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▼ices  rendered  bj  him  to\he  cause  of  literature,  as  an  excellent 
preceptor,  tiian  for  his  Latin  poems,  in  which  he  is  considered 
as  the  first  who  emnlated  with  any  degree  of  success  the 
flights  of  Pindar;*  Adamo  Fumani,  of  whom  many  produc* 
tions  remain,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian,  and  whose  poem 
on  the  roles  of  logic,  in  five  books,  is  mentioned  by  Tiraboschi 
in  terms  of  the  highest  applause;^  and  the  three  brothers  of 
the  Torriani,  who,  although  not  celebrated  by  their  own 
writings,  were  eminent  promoters  of  literature,  and  main- 
tained a  strict  intimacy  with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  the 
timcf 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  characters  of  the  illustrious 
scholars  before^mentioned,  and  particularly  of  Fracastoro, 
Flaminio,  Navagero,  and  Vida,  to  close  this,  brief  account 
without  adverting  to  some  circumstances  which  apply  to  them 
in  common,  and  which  confer  the  highest '  honour  on  their 
memory.  Although  they  devoted  their  tidents  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  same  department  of  literature,  yet  so  far  were  they 
from  being  tainted  in  the  slightest  degree  with  that  envy 
which  has  too  oflen  infected  men  of  learning,  and  led  them 
to  regard  the  productions  of  their  contemporaries  with  a 
jaundiced  eye,  that  they  not  only  passed  their  lives  in  habits 
of  the  strictest  friendship,  but  admired  and  enjoyed  the  lite- 
rary productions  of  each  other,  with  a  warmth  and  a  sincerity 
which  were  at  once  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  judg- 
ment and  of  the  liberality  of  their  minds.  This  admiration 
they  were  not  more  ready  to  feel  than  to  express;  and  their 
Wrks  abound  with  passages  devoted  to  the  commemoration 
of  their  friendship,  and  to  the  mutual  commendation  of  their 
talents  and  writings.  This  example  extended  to  their  con- 
temporaries, and  humanized  and  improved  the  character  of 
the  age;  insomuch  that  the  scholars  of  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
were  not  more  superior  to  those  of  the  fifteenth  centur}^  in 
the  proficiency  made  in  the  liberal  studies,  than  in  the 
urbanity  of  their  manners,  the  candour  of  their  judgment, 
and  the  generous  desire  of  promoting  the  literary  reputation 
of  each  other.     Hence  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  these 

♦  Tirab.  vii.  iii.  221. 

■f  See  Fracastor.  Dialog,  cui  tit.  Turrius,  sivc  dc  Intellectione,  in  op.  1'21. 
Ed.  Gianti,  1574.  Ejusd.  Carm.  ii.  iii.  yiii.  ziy.  xvi.  xvii.  in  op.  i\  Nava- 
geri,  Teris  descriptio.  in  op.  Comin.  199.    Flaminii,  Carm.  peusim. 
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iMiAofS'  litffe  iie^eif  capped  tftpcir  p6n9  in  th6  gsdl  €^  solAre^ 
er  cfegraded  t^ir  genivs  Bj  eoninohig'  has  efibr^  wkli  tiio99 
of  msligaitjr,  of  jesleusy,  of  eserogtmee,  or  of  spleen.  Nat 
esnfnifi^  their  talents  to  tbe  eloistaped  recesses  of  lemmedl 
uidelence,  ^ey  obtained  Iff  thexr  eondtmt  itt  pal]^  Kfe  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  their  feUow-eitizens;  wM^  liietr 
lours  €^  leisnre  were  devoted  to  the  cuMyn^n  of  the  se^rerer 
iiciences,  and  enlivened  hy  those  poetical  effosienft  i&  whiefe 
ihey  wee  now  indebted  for  the  chief  part  of  their  fame.  The  in- 
trinsic merit  and-  ckssical  purity  of  their  writings  are  rendtraredf 
yet  more  estimable,  by  the  strict  attention  to  decency  asidf 
moral  propriety  which  they  tttiformly  ^splay;  and  which, 
added  to  the  consideration  of  the  ease  and  shn^^city  with 
which  they  site  written,  might  justly  entrde  them  to  a  pre- 
ference eveok  to  the  remains  c^  many  of  tile  s»eien^  authors^ 
in  promotmg  the  education  of  youth.®' 

In  no  pert  of  Italy,  however,  was  the  cultivation  of  Latin 
poetry  attended  to  wil^  such  assuidity  as  in  the  city  of  Borne, 
to  which  place  almost  all  the  learned  men  from  every  part  of 
Ehrope  occasionally  resorted,  and  where  many  c^  tb»n  ftsecl 
liieir  constant  residence;  Among  those  who  appear  to  have 
^oyed  in  an-  eminent  degree  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
the  supreme  ponta^^  we  may  particularly  distinguisi:  Gkiido 
Postuma  Silvestri  of  Pesaro^  who  was  bom  in  that  city,  of  a 
noble  or  a  re^ctable  family,  in  i^e  year  1479.^*^  Ws  father^ 
Guido  ffilVestri,  having  died  befwre  the  birth  of  his  son,  hi6 
mother  gave  to  her  offspring  the  appellation  of  her  deceased 
husband,  with  the  addition  of  Itiat  of  Fmtarm,  His  early^ 
education  was  superintended  by  Crkn-Francisco  Super<^io, 
Proposto  of  the  cathedral  of  P^sib*o,  better  known  by  tiie 
name  of  Plilomuso,^^  and  by  Gabriel  Foschi,  afterward 
appointed  by  Julius  IP.  archbishop  of  Durazzo.'^^  h^  j-Jj^^ 
repaired  to  die  academy  of  Pladua,  where  having  pursued  his 
studies  during  two  years,  he  married  ait  the  early  age  of  nine- 
teen a  lady  of  whom  he  was  deeply  enamourec^  and  whom  he 
has  frequently  celebrated  in  his  writings  undier  the  name  of 
Fannia*  The  death  of  his  beloved  consort,  which  happened 
within  the  short  space  of  three  years  after  her  marriage, 
whilst  it  appears  to  have  affected  him  with  sincere  sorrow, 

*  Efegiai,  iii  4d,  47,  53,  &e. 
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I  an  adikieiial  topielbr  ike  exerase  of  Mb  poetical 
tulcDta*  H«  BOW  c^shted  tke  dij  oi'Pt^AoMy  and  engaged  in 
HuQ  BervKe  of  GioTazmi  Sforza,  lord  of  Peaaro^  on  wboee 
tehalf  ke  intefeated  Mmaelf  with  great  warmth  when  that 
prinoe  waa  attadced  hy  Ctessr  Boigia.  On  this  occasion^ 
Postamo  expressed  his  reeentDMat  against  the  family  of  Bor- 
gia in  aoaw  sarcastic  ▼eraes;  in  eonseqnenoe  of  which  he  was 
soon  afterwards  depnred  of  his  poesesaicMis^  and  nught  harve 
eoasidered  hinseif  as  sufficiently  fortanate  in  having  escaped 
with  hj»  Me  from  the  effects  of  their  resentment.^^  On  hi9 
eaqndskni  from  his  natiTe  plaee,  he  repaired  to  Modena, 
where  he  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  young  nobles  of  the 
finnily  of  Bangone,  the  8oi»  of  Bianca,  daoghter  of  Grioranni 
BentiTOglio  of  BoJtogna,;  and  by  her  recommendation  he  was 
XKHBiaated  as  one  ei  the  pro^DSSors  of  the  celebrated  academy 
of  Bologna,  frocn  whence  he  wa%  howeTcr^  soon  afterwards 
ezpeOed^  in  consequence  of  the  dissensions  between  the  family 
of  BeaittTOgiio  and  the  pontiff  Jolins  ILf  Having  taken  an 
active  port  in  the  wars  which  desohvted  Italy,  and  in  which 
be  obtained  great  credit  by  his  military  talents,  he  was,  in 
the  year  1510,  whilst  ccwunandi^  a  tnx^  of  Bolognese  in  the 
service  of  the  Bentivoli,  made  prisoner  by  the  papal  troops, 
and  eeoButted  by  Julias  II.  to  dose  con&iement.  As  Pos- 
tmno  had  long  been  the  avowed  adversary  of  the  Roman  see, 
and  had  attached  the  character  of  the  pontiff  in  his  writings, 
he  conceived  himself  en  this  occasion  to  be  in  great  danger, 
and  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  anger  of  the  pope  in  a  sup* 
plicatory  dkegiac  poem,  which  yet  remains,  and  which  probably 
obtained  him  his  libevty4 

From  this  time  the  life  c^  Postumo  appears  to  have  been 
more  tranquil.  Having  tiiroughoot  the  whole  course  of  his 
studies  pM  particular  attention  to  medicine,  he  was,  in  the 
year  15^10^  appmnted  by  the  duke  of  Ferrary  professor  of 
that  science  and  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Ferrara, 
where  he  remained  about  six  years;  §  This  situation  he 
probably  quitted  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  educa- 

*  Ad  illnst.  Gomitem  Hanmbalem  Bong.  Praremptieon.  £1.  i.  24. 
•t-  Bonamini,  Memorie  di  Gold.  Postumo.  13. 

I  Ad  Julium  Secundum,  Font,  at  subjectis  et  Tictier  parcat  hostibns. 
Jideg.  i.  15. 

§  Bonaminii  Memorie  Istorielie,  17. 
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tion  of  Guidubaldo,  the  infant  son  of  Francesco  Maria,  duke 
of  Urbino;  as  it  appears,  that  on  the  attack  made  upon  tiie 
territories  of  that  prince  bj  Leo  X.,  Postumo  was  sent  with 
his  young  charge  to  the  fortress  of  S.  Leo,  as  to  a  place  of 
perfect  safety.  Of  this  fortress  it  has  been  suggested  that 
Postumo  held  the  chief  command,  when  it  was  captured  in 
the  year  1517,  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  pontifical  and 
Florentine  troops;  but  of  this  the  evidence  is  too  slight  to  be 
relied  on.''*  It  is,  however,  highly  probable  that  he  was  here 
made  a  prisoner,  since  we  find  him  in  the  same  year  at  Rome; 
but  in  whatever  character  he  first  made  his  appearance  there, 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  treated  by  Leo  X.  with  particular 
attention  and  kindness,  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  repay  by 
recording  the  praises  of  that  pontiff  in  many  parts  of  his 
works.^^  Among  these  commendatory  pieces,  the  elegiac 
poem  in  which  he  compares  the  happiness  enjoyed  under  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.  with  the  wretched  state  of  Italy,  under 
his  predecessors  Alexander  VL  and  Julius  11.  is  deserving  of 
particular  notice.  By  the  generosity  of  Leo  X.  Postumo  was 
enabled  to  restore  his  family  mansion  at  Fesaro  to  its  former 
splendour;  a  circumstance  which  he  has  not  failed  to  record 
in  his  wiitings.  In  the  amusements  of  the  chase,  of  which 
Leo  so  eagerly  partook,  Postumo  was  his  frequent  associate, 
and  one  of  the  most  finished  poems  of  this  author  is  devoted 
to  commemorate  the  various  incidents  which  attended  an 
excursion  made  by  the  pontiff  to  his  villa  at  Palo,  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  this  amusement,  on  which  occasion  he 
was  accompanied  by  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  the  pre- 
lates and  nobles  of  his  court.  The  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness which  Postumo  now  enjoyed,  were,  however,  inter- 
rupted by  the  infirm  state  of  his  health,  which  some  of 
his  contemporaries  attributed  to  the  luxurious  banquets  of 
which  he  partook  in  the  pontifical  palace,*  but  which  others 
have  supposed  to  have  been  the  effects  of  his  military 
fatigues  on  a  constitution  naturally  weak.t  In  hopes  of  de- 
riving some  advantage  from  change  of  air,  he  retired  to  the 
pleasant  villa  of  Capranica,  in  company  with  his  former 
pupil,  the  cardinal  Ercolo  Eangone,  whence  he  addressed  to 
Leo  X.  an  elegiac  poem,  which  is  conjectured  to  be  the  last 

♦  Gyrald,  de  poet  snonim.  temp,  in  Op.  ii.  538. 
i  Bonsmini,  Mem.  Istoriche,  22. 
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^  his  prodacti(ms;  as  he  died  at  this  place  only  a  short  time 
tame  before  the  pontiff,  in  the  year  1521. ^^^ 
'  Of  the  merit  of  the  writings  of  Fostumo  very  different 
opinions  have  been  entertained.  That  they  are  to  be  ranked 
with  the  polished  productions  of  Fracastoro,  of  Vida,  and  of 
Flaminio,  cannot,  indeed,  be  asserted;  but  they  frequently 
exhibit  passages  of  considerable  merit,  and  are,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  entitled  to  particular  notice,  as  having  preserved 
to  us  many  circumstances  of  the  private  life  and  character  of 
LieoX. 

Among  those  who  contributed  by  their  wit  and  vivacity  to 
the  amusement  of  the  pontiff  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  was 
Oiovanni  Mozzarello,  a  native  of  Mantua;  but  Leo  had  suffix 
ieient  discernment  to  perceive  that  Mozzarello,  although  very 
young,  possessed  superior  talents,  which  amidst  his  apparent 
negligence  he  had  cultivated  with  uncommon  application.  By 
his  cheerful  and  friendly  disposition,  and  the  facility  and 
elegance  which  he  displayed  both  in  his  Latin  and  Italian 
writings,  he  conciliatedv)in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  of 
almost  dl  the  eminent  scholars  who  then  adorned  the  Roman 
court."  After  having  for  some  time  observed  his  character, 
and  experienced  his  attachment,  Leo  removed  him  from  the 
dissipation  of  the  city,  and  appointed  him  governor  of  the 
fortress  of  Mondolfo,  the  income  of  which  office  afforded  him 
an  ample  competency,  with  sufficient  leisure  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  studies.*  Li  this  situation  he  undertook  an  epic 
poem,  entitled  Forsenna,  which  he  was  probably  prevented 
from  terminating  by  an  untimely  and  calamitous  death;  having 
been  found,  after  he  had  been  sought  for  in  vain  upwards  of 
a  month,  suffocated,  with  his  mule,  at  the  bottom  of  a  well;  f 
a  circumstance  which  confirmed  the  suspicions  before  enter- 
tained, that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  the  barbarity  and 
resentment  of  those  persons  over  whom  he  was  appointed  to 
preside.  This  event  affected  his  numerous  friends  with  real 
sorrow;  and  Bembo,  in  particular,  has,  in  several  letters  to 
the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  lamented  his  fate  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  affection  and  the  sincerest  regret.^®  Under  the 
name  of  Mutius  AreliuSy  by  which  he  chose  to  distinguish 
himself,  Mozzarello  produced  several  works,  some  of  which 

*  Valerian,  de  Literator,  infel.  i.  34,  f  lb. 
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MB  yet  preeerred  ki  ibe  ItaMan  Hbrarieei,^^  wkdkt  otlieni,  •• 
well  Latin  as  Italian,  faaye  been  {mblic^ed  in  different  eoUee* 
tiens,  and  are  entitled  to  no  Inccmaidecable  jhare  q£  af^roba-* 
ii0n.»o 

The  efforts  of  ihe  Italian  Impr&fmMtori  were  emulated  bgr 
tbe  extemporary  recitationfl  of  the  Latin  poets;  and  whm. 
Leo  was  not  d<^ained  by  the  correct  and  classical  productiona 
ai  Yida,  of  Bembo^  of  Fracastoro^  or  of  Flaminio,  he  m%bt 
lasten  with  «ati8facti<«  to  the  opentaneous  effusions  of  Brao*- 
dolini,  of  Morone,  or  of  Quemo,  who  often  attended  hina 
during  his  conviviial  entertaimaenta,  and  poured  4>ut  their 
verses  on  such  subjects  aa  the  occasion  supplied,  or  wena 
suggested  to  them  by  the  pontiff;  who  heaiti^  not  at  soma 
limes  to  lay  aside  his  dignity,  and  take  a  part  himself  in  the 
ffiitertainment.^  Nor  ought  we  to  conclude,  as  it  has  too 
generally  been  supposed,  ^at  these  were  always  the  illit^^te 
efforts  of  men  without  talenjte  and  without  education.  Althoi^h 
lecited  extempore,  it  was  required  by  the  pontiff  that  the 
i^erse  should  not  only  be  applicable,  but  correct;  and  Brando- 
iini  has,  in  particular,  left  seyeral  works,  which  proye  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  real  learning.^^  To  the  favours  conferred 
upon  him  at  Naples  by  Charles  Yin.,  in  the  year  1495,  we 
have  before  had  occasion  to  refer,  and  he  appears  to  have 
attached  himself  to  the  cai^dinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici  before 
his  elevation  to  the  pcmtificate.^'  Soon  after  that  event* 
Brandolini  took  up  lus  residence  at  Eome,  where  he  had 
apartments  allotted  him  in  the  pontifical  palace,  and  acquired 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  and  friendship  .of  the  po^.^ 
These  obligations  he  has  in  scnne  degree  repai<^  iu  his  degant 
dialogue,  entitled  Leo^  to  which  we  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  refer  in  the  course  of  the  present  work,*^^  and  where  the 
author  has  preserved  many  curious  particulars  respecting  that 
pontiff,  and  throvm  considerable  light  on  the  g^eral  history 
of  the  times. 

Andrea  Marone,  another  favourite  attendant  4of  Leo  X^ 
was  a  native  of  Brescia,  and  had  passed  some  part  of  hia 
youth  in  the  court  of  Ferrara,  under  the  protection  of  the 
cardinal  Ippolito  d'  £ste.  On  the  journey  which  the  cardinal 
undertook  into  Hungary,  Marone  expressed  a  desire  of  ac- 

*  Foliwzi,  in  Vita  Bafh.  Brandolini,  47.    £d.  Vea/1753. 


oanpanying  Mn^  aad  on  iiis  being  refiiaed,  quitted  Ferran, 
Mid  Tepaired  to  tbe  ccmrt  of  IU>me.*  The  faciiitj-  and 
pramptitiide  with  which  Marone  expressed  himself  in  Latia 
Terse  on  aaj  sul^eet  that  coukl  be  proposed  to  him,  sorprised 
and  ddiighted  all  his  auditors.  His  i^cttals  were  aecompanied 
bj  the  n^^ic  of  his  riol,  and  as  he  proceeded  he  seemed 
ooBtinuallj  to  improve  in  facility,  elegance,  enthusiaBm,  and 
iBTention.  Tlie  fire  of  his  eyes,  the  expression  of  his 
eonntenanee,  the  rising  of  his  vdns,  ali  bespoke  the  emo« 
tions  with  which  he  was  agitated,  and  kept  his  hearers 
in  sn^ense  and  astonishment.!  Having  h&&k  desired,  at 
a  solemn  entertainment  given  by  the  pontiff  to  several  of 
^e  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers,  to  deliver  extempora 
verses  <»i  the  league  whidi  was  tlien  forming  against  ih^ 
Turks,  he  aeqnitted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  the 
applause  of  the  whole  assembly,^®  and  the  pope  immediatelj 
afterwards  presented  him  with  a  benefice  in  the  diocese  ^ 
Oapua.  On  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Cosmo  and  Damiano, 
the  tutelar  saints  of  the  family  of  Medici,  a  subject  was  pro- 
posed by  the  pope,  on  which  ali  those  who  aspired  to  the 
character  of  extempore  Latin  poets  were  to  display  their 
talents,  and  contend  for  superiority.  Notwitlmtanding  many 
learned  competitors  appeared,  the  prize  was  adjudged  to 
Ifarone;  but  the  circumstance  that  conferred  on  him  the 
highest  honour,  was,  that  on  this  occasion  Brandolini  was 
«ie  of  his  unsuccessful  rivals.*^  Of  Ihe  Latin  poetry  of 
Marone,  very  few  specimens  have  been  preserved  ;^  but 
the  commendations  bestowed  upon  his  extemporary  effu- 
sions by  Jovius,  Yalerianus,  and  others,  may  be  admitted  as 
a  sufficient  proof  of  his  extraordinary  endowments,  and  of 
the  wonderful  ^ects  which  they  were,  accustomed  to  pro- 
duce upon  the  learned  audience  by  which  he  was  generally 
surrouBKied.** 

The  arch-poet,  Camillo  Querno,  was  also  an  extempore 
reciter  of  Latin  verse,  and  his  talents  in  this  department  have 
met  with  high  commendation  from  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries,^ whilst  others  have  attributed  the  applauses  which  ho 
received  rather  to  his  unblushing  assurance  than  to  hm  extra- 

•  Galcaguini  Carm.  172.  ap.  Tirab.  vii.  iii.  211. 
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BdogBA,  to  aitoad  to  the  $baAy  of  phiioso^y,  prepax»t«i7  «• 
liis  making  choioe  of  the  profefluon  which  he  aaeaiit  to  uJ&piL 
Nor  was  he  deterred  from  this  measure  by  the  aoUcitatieBS  of 
Beroaldo,  who  proposed  on  the  part  of  Sadoleti,  to  associate 
Mano  Aatonio  with  him  in  the  hoiioi»able  office  <^  poattfied 
eecretaiy.  The  rrfusal  of  so  respectable  aad  advaatageovs 
an  ^aplojrmait  ior  a  young  laan  on  his  entrance  into  piibUc 
life  is  remarkaUe,  and  might  induce  a  suspicion  that  oUiMr 
the  father  or  the  son  did  not  approve  of  the  morals  and 
manners  of  the  Roman  court,  or  had  not  been  fully  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  liie  pontiff;  a  sospicioii  that  may  perhaps 
receiye  some  ooairmation  by  observiJig  that  M arc-AMtomo 
has  act,  tfasxraghovit  all  his  poetieal  works,  introduced  the 
praises  or  eyen  the  name  of  Leo  X.  However  this  may  be^ 
it  is  certain,  that  afber  his  resadenoe  at  Boiogna,  he  9gam  re* 
tamed  to  Rome,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  those  iUufltrioas 
scholars  who  rendered  that  city  the  centre  of  literatore  mid 
of  tasle.*  Without  dev<^ii^  himeelf  to  any  lucrati^^  profea* 
sion,  he  for  some  years  attached  himsdf  to  the  cardimd  da' 
SauH,  whom  he  accompanied  on  a  joimiey  to  Geneva,  aad 
enjoyed  wilii  him  the  society  of  sevend  OBinent  achc^ars,  who 
formed  a  kind  <^  aeadraay  at  hisvilla.  AiW  the  death  of  Ike 
cardinal,  Slaminio  vesided  with  the  prelate  Giainmatieo 
Giaberti,  eiliier  at  Padua,  or  at  Ids  see  of  y«ro«^  where  he 
secoi^  ike  friendship  of  Fracastoro  and  Navi^eio;  a  friend- 
ship of  the  most  disinterested  aad  affectioiiate  kind,  m  appears 
from  many  passi^s  in  their  writings. 

About  the  doee  of  the  year  l^8y  Flammio  was  indaced 
by  a  long  continued  aad  dangerous  indi^osiliosi,  to  pay  an* 
other  vint  to  Nqdes,  where  he  remained  aboi;d;  three  years, 
and  by  the  relaxation  which  he  obtained  from  his  studies  and 
tte  altenmte  eajoymcDt  of  the  city  and  the  country,  recoyered 
his  former  healdi.^^  Whilst  at  Naples,  he  was  appointed  to 
attend  the  cardinal  Ckmtareni  to  the  eongzess  held  at  Woma» 
in  1540;  but  his  infirmities  would  not  penut  him  to  nndsr- 
take  the  jomney.f  On  quitting  Naples  he  rqMored  to 
YiteHxs  wbere  die  cardiaal  Reginald  Pole  then  resided  as 
pontifical  legate,  and  wiiere  I^aminio  lived  on  terms  of  the 
most  friendly  intimacy  widi  that  prelate,  wiio  gready  T' 

*  Tkakosehi,  ylL  iiL  see.  tlh.265. 
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fwdsd  MmBd£  hf  km  ttwufieeot  patroiuise^  the  lettraat 
Mtmrn  of  hk  tiiDe.  He  alio  ftooompamed  the  fiaodkial  to  tte 
asmiffiilArTreiKt,  in  which  the  eaedinal  was  itiipointQd  to  pre«de 
m  erne  «f  the  poiBttfical  legatea,  tmd  where  the  iaiportamt  oftoe 
«f  Mcrelwrj  to  the  couBcil  was  <oiS3i«d  to  Flarnmio,  who^  bjr 
Ue  ^ediaing  lt>  as  well  as  brother  pazts«f  hiaoao^ioty  ank 
the  tffiwr  of  some  of  his  wikiiig%  gave  rise  to  snspkions  that 
to  W9A  inelined  toiwards  the  opinioas  of  the  xe&nners.  This 
jfBfwrtatioa  has  ^ocasioiied  coasidesahie  ^isomma  betweea 
4he  papal  and  prolestaiLt  writers,  which  dMoonrtrales,  at  leasl^ 
the  earnest  desire  eaterlauied  by  each  of  the  oontendiiig  par- 
ties  to  ifijatk  aa  their  adherent  a  maa  .so  ^ifltiagiiiahed  hj  hie 
aocoBopiishi&eiitSy  a&d  whose  Yirtiie  aad  pietf  were  no  leia 
OBfispicaeiis  thaa  his  talents.^^  Certain  k  is  that  no  petsaa 
of  his  tiiae  oonciliated  ia  so  eniaeot  a  degree  the  vespeet  aad 
a&ction  of  aU  those  who  were  eapahle  of  appreciatt&g  real 
BMrit j  and  the  auioeiitj  of  their  e^eeia  was  often  ^s^^jvd 
a  acts  of  Jdadness  which  did  eqval  hoaoar  to  his  patrons  and 
himm^  The  liaportant  beaefiits  coi^eisi»d  apcm  him  bj  the 
cardinal  Alessandro  Famese,  who  restored  to  hun  his  patefsud 
inberitasnce,  «f  whidi  he  had  been  luliie^j  deprived,  are 
aefcaawledged  ia  manj  parts  <of  his  woijes.  The  cardinal 
fiadcife  Pio  dbo  racreased  his  posaestioas,  and  freai  the  car* 
Jaaahi  Eforaa  and  Aocaki  he  zeadived  similar  marks  q£  atten* 
iaoB  aadesteesB.* 

Tlie  death  of  Ebenanio^  whicli  happened  at  Emne,  in  the 
year  ISSO,  oeeasiQiied  the  i^oerest  gnef  to  ail  tiie  friends  «{ 
Jiteratare.  Of  the  aameroos  testuaoaies  of  afeetioo,  4af 
«espect»  of  adeaxratioa,  and  of  grie^  whioh  were  poured  out 
hy  ^e  sciiolars  of  Italj  on  tibis  oocasiiM),  aianj  have  been 
4SoUeeted  by  the  editors  of  his  wi»*kai  and  to  these  auyajolhess 
aaight  yet  be  added  from  the  writings  of  his  e(»iteiiqKirariea. 
Bat  has  own  prodadions  remain,  and  it  is  4o  tJ^se  ^wdj 
AmA  posterity  will  resort  for  an  Impartiid  estiiaate  of  hhi 
«erita.  The  dbief  part  of  these  are  ocdlected  in  e^ht  boolcs 
a£  Latin  poems^  and  oonsist  of  odes,  ecdogues,  hymns,  ^egie% 
«Bd  epiaties  to  his  frieffiis^  He  f^ipears  aerer  to  hare  had 
the  aimfcitafln  to  attempt  any  work  <^  considerable  lei^i^;  yet 
If  fvo  amy  be  aHoiped  to  jad^  &om  the  rigimr  with  wliaeh 

*  Flamiau  Caim.  a.  17,  ^  2a»>e.  iL  10.  y.  2.  Tii.  42, 
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l^lKrai  jeaiamsf  of  his  good  fDrlnsie,  ht  kaving  cbtaliieiii  the 
iiiPinr  •!  tbe  fKnttifi,  amd  ^finassed  tfaem*  wit&  repronebes  audi 
Wkgtx.  Havii^  th«n  recited  several  a£  hk  poems^  refdete  iviA 
th«  most  ndicuioiiff  absurdities^  anlil  hk  liiearers  wet&  na 
lENDger  able  to  maintain  their  grvritj,  h&  waa  lffoiig]iit  to  tin 
area  of  tlie  Yatican,  where  he  SKamted  the  ekphaal,  and  pro* 
ceeded  in  great  state  throng  the  streets,  amidst  the  confiiaei 
Boise  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  acclanwtfions  of  the 
popukce.^  "  i  tdumld  scarcely  hare  believed,"  says  Jovui%* 
^  unless  I  had  myself  been  present  at  the  sight,  that  a  man 
set  less  than  sixty  years  of  age,  of  an  honourable  faimly,  and 
'veneraMe  byhis  statare  and  hk  grey  hairs,  should  have  sud^ored  . 
Ifimself  to  be  decorated  with  the  to^  pahu^  and  the  laimm 
whtvum  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and,  bedeeked  with  gold  and 
purple,  to  be  led  in  a  triumphal  processicm  before  the  public^ 
with  the  sound  of  trumpets."  His  triumph  was  not,  however, 
of  long  continuance.  Chi  aniving  at  the  Inridge  of  S.  Angeki^ 
the  sagacious  quadruped  refused  to  e<mtribute  any  longer  to 
the  ungenerous  mirth  of  the  crowd,  and  the  hero  o£  fid  d»j 
was  glad  to  descend  in  safety  from  his  exalted  station.^  The 
teraembrance  of  this  important  ineid^it  was,  by  the  orders  of 
the  pope,  perpetuated  by  a  piece  of  seulpture  in  wood,^ 
which  yet  remains  upon  1^  door  of  one  of  the  inner  chaml»ps 
m  the  Yatiean. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  Borne,  <me  of  the  most  distiA* 
guished  patroos  of  learned  men  waa  a  noble  sad  q[>uleiit 
Gremamy  named  Giovanni  Gorizio,  or,  as  he  was  usually  d^i- 
nominated,  Janus  Coryciuss  who,  under  the  ponti&eate  of 
lioo  X.,  held  the  (Mee  of  a  judge  in  t^e  eivE  ecmeems  ai  the 
eity.  For  several  years,  the  house  and  gardens  of  CoryeHU 
were  ^le  usual  resort  of  the  Roman  academiebuis.  Ob;  the 
feast  day  of  S.  Anna,  his  tutelary  saint,  he  was  accuotomed 
to  provide  a  splendid  entertainment,  which  was  attended  b^ 
tile  most  accomplished  scholars  and  respectable  inhabitaBts  of 
Some  and  its  vicinity,  and  afforded  a  faTOurable  opp(»rtumty  for 
those  literary  contests  and  exhibitions  which  gaive  add^tionai 
Vogeur  to^  these  studies.  The  liberality  of  Cbrycdus  was  re* 
pfl^  l^  the  commendations  of  his  learned  friends,  many  of 
whom?  have  perpetuated  his  name  in  their  verses.    About  Idie 

♦  Jov.  in  Vito  Loon.  X,  x%  86. 


1514,  he  eraete^  al  ]ln»  oin»  exfouM^  ii^  tlw  ehaittk  ol 
IK  Agoslino^  at  RoHM^  a  magnifioeai  fiunfly  cbapel*  in  whieli 
Iw^l^eed  a  b6ffi]tiftd  fmot  oi  scnlptuQ^  the  workmanship  oC 
Jiakh«a  Cknvtoeei  del  Monte  SansoTino^  rv^presenting  the  m>* 
ftn^  Jesus  with  ^le  Virgin  and  S.  Anna.  These  figinre% 
aMen^  all  formed  from  one  hlock  of  marble^  were  nearly  tha 
fflze  of  life,  and  are  mentioned  by  the  hisloriaa  of  the  arts  aa 
ette  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  tunes.*^  On  this  occasion 
ft«  learnt  friend  of  Cbryeina  vied  with  eadi  other  in  pay* 
k^  a  tfibote  of  respect  to  his  mnniliceneey  hia  piety^  and  lua 
taste;  and  the  nameroos  eompodtions  to  whicl^  this  ineidttnli 
£Sfe  rh»,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  dadnTe  proof  of  tiba 
proficiency  whidi  had  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  Latua 
poetry  within  the  eity  of  Borne. 

One  of  the  mos«  eminent  contributors  to  the  shrine  of  & 
Jyffiia  was  Biagio  Paiki,  a  native  of  Sabina,  whso  assumed  tiba 
aeadeixoc  name  of  Blosnis  Pa&diw,  by  which  he  is  freqneady 
ixienti<med  in  the  writinga  of  his  contemporaries.^  In  thia 
year  1516,  he  had  the  h<»oiir  of  bdng  admatted  a  Bomaft 
eitizen  !^  a  pnbHc  decree**  Th»  aecomplidied  scludar  waa 
»a  less  ^stingnished  by  Ms  hoi^talhy  than  by  his  taknH^ 
itaid  Ms  honse  and  gardens  are  i^  celebrated  as  having  h^*^ 
^lentiy  aiRirded  a  plaee  of  assembly  and  entertaiament  £ar 
iiB  literary  friends.t  Ah&r  having  been  one  of  the  prineipal 
ornaments  of  liie  Roman  academy  daring  the  pon^cate  o£ 
Ijeo  X.,  he  rose  to  eonrnderable  eminenee  in  the  states  and 
filled  the  office  of  pontifical  secretiffy  to  Cl^neat  YU.  and 
Paul  III.,  by  the  latter  of  whom  his  services  were  rewarded 
by  the  presentation  to  the  bishoprie  of  Foligno4  To  Falla- 
dius  we  are  indebted  for  the  pnUication  of  the  poems  ad- 
dressed to  Coryciuf^  which  the  latter  had  carefully  preserved, 
but  wMch  he  justly  conceived  would  snliject  him  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  vanity  if  he  were  to  commit  ^lem  to>  the  press.  The 
eolidtations  of  PaliadiQS  at  tei^^  removed  Ms  objections,  and 
they  made  their  appearance  in  the  year  1524^  in  an  elegant 
volume,  now  of  extreme  rarity,  entitled  Corj^ciatM.^  TMs 
collection  contains,  besides  several  anonymous  pieces,  a 
specimen  of  the  productions  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 

♦  Tiraboschi,  vii.  iii.  203. 
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twenty  Latin  poets,  who  were  then  found  within  the  limits  of 
Borne,  and  man j  of  whom  yet  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  annals 
of  learning.  *®°  It  appears  to  have  been  usual  to  present  these 
pieces  as  votive  gifts  at  the  altar  of  S.  Anna;  but  the  offerings 
became  so  numerous,  that  Corjcius  was  at  length  obliged  to 
close  the  doors  of  his  chapel,  and  to  terminate  this  more  than, 
half  idolatrous  worship.*®* 

The  collection  of  the  Corydana  is  terminated  by  a  poem, 
of  Francesco  Arsilli,  entitled  De  Poetis  Urbanis^  which  cele-- 
brates  the  names,  and  characterizes  the  works  of  a  greats 
number  of  Latin  poets  resident  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Leo  X, 
Its  author  was  a  native  of  Sinigaglia,  and  was  of  a  respectable 
family,  his  brother  Paolo  having  been  deputed  by  his  coun- 
trymen to  congratulate  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  duke  of  Urbino^ 
on  his  acquisition  of  that  state.  After  having  finished  his 
studies  at  Padua,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, Francesco  took  up  his  residence  at  Ilome.*®^  jj^  appears, 
however,  neither  to  have  been  favourable  to  the  pontiff,  nor 
to  have  obtained  his  friendship;  as  a  reason  for  which,  it  has 
been  said  that  he  was  too  fond  of  his  own  liberty  to  attend  on., 
the  court,  and  that  the  court  therefore  neglected  or  forgot 
him.*  Hence  Arsilli  was  one  of  the  few  instances  which, 
these  times  afforded,  of  unrewarded  merit;  and  his  dissatis- 
faction is  pointedly  expressed  in  the  commencement  of  his 
poem,  addressed  to  Paulus  Jovius,  where  he  enters  into  th& 
following  comparison  between  the  patronage  afforded  to  the 
poets  of  antiquity  and  to  those  of  his  own  days: 

Long  have  I,  Jovius,  in  my  mind  revolved 
Whether  the  laureate  wreath  to  former  times, 
Or  to  oar  modem  bards  be  rather  due. 
— But  sure  the  muses  in  those  better  days 
Were  blest,  when  great  Augustus  ruled  the  earth, 
And  when  Msecenas,  with  his  liberal  hand, 
Foster'd  the  flowers  of  genius.    Witness  thou, 
Melodious  Horace,  and  thou.  Mighty  Bard, 
Who  sang'st  the  labours  of  the  Phrygian  chief. 
And,  Naso,  thou,  and  ye,  the  numerous  throngs 
Whose  fame  survives  ^e  lapse  of  rolling  years. 
Then  to  the  poet's  song  the  sovereign  bent 

*  Joy.  in  Elog.  Arsilli,  ciii. 
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Willi  ear  l)eiiig]iant ;  but,  in  modern  times. 

We  to  the  deaf  oar  tunefal  warblings  poor. 

Rode  was  the  breast  that  from  th*  imperial  smile 

Caught  not  a  wanner  fervour ;  and  'tis  hence 

We  yield  (if  yet  we  yield)  to  elder  days. 

— ^But  when  I  note  this  ayaricio^is  age. 

And  the  scant  boon  the  modem  patron  gives ; 

— An  age  in  which  the  tnnefol  maids  themselves 

Might  ask  admittance  at  the  door  in  vain, 

And  unprotected  on  Parnassus'  hill 

The  laurel  droops  and  dies ;  I  boldly,  then,. 

Prefer  to  ancient  talents  modem  worth. 

For  not  by  hopes  of  lucre  led,  the  bard 

To  virtue  only  consecrates  his  song. 

O  that  the  shepherd  would,  with  timely  care. 
Collect  his  scattered  flock,  and  lead  them  forth 
To  richer  pasturage,  and  guard  them  safe 
From  ravenous  wolves,  that,  with  unsparing  tooth. 
Tear  the  fair  fleece  from  Phoebus'  fiivourite  train. 
Then,  to  the  envy  of  each  former  age. 
Should  flow  the  nectar'd  melody.    Even  now, 
Tho'  chill'd  by  cold  neglect,  the  heavenly  flame 
Glows  ardent;  and,  forgetful  of  his  lot, 
The  poet  niises  his  immortal  strain. 

To  these  querulous  effusions,  the  numerous  instances  of 
the  liberality  of  the  pontiff  to  the  professors  of  every  depart- 
ment of  literature  and  the  general  testimony  of  his  contem- 
poraries, would  afford  a  sufficient  reply  ;^^  but  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  further  than  to  the  poem 
itself,  which  exhibits  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the  astonish- 
ing proficiency  which,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  had 
taken  place  in  the  city  of  Rome.  This  proficiency  the  author, 
it  is  true,  affects  to  consider  as  the  spontaneous  result  of  the 
genius,  the  talents,  and  the  virtues  of  those  whom  he  has  cele-* 
brated;  but  he  might  as  well  have  informed  us,  that  in  those 
days  the  flowers  of  summer  bloomed  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
as  attempt  to  conceal  a  truth  which  is  demonstrated  by  every 
line  of  his  work;  there  being  scarcely  a  person  of  any  emi- 
nence mentioned  by  him,  who  was  not  indebted  to  Leo  X. 
for  the  competence,  and,  perhaps,  for  the  credit  which  he  en- 
joyed. On  the  merits  of  Sadoleti  and  oi  Bembo,  this  author 
has  dwelt  with  peculiar  complacency. 
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Hence^  nnmeroiis  are  the  bards  that  Rome  infolds 
In  her  maternal  bosom ;  heirs  of  ihme, 
While  yet  they  live.    For  say  what  fhtnre  age 
Shall  rob  thee  of  thy  honours,  or  refbse 
Thy  praise,  O  Sadoleti  ?  in  whose  Terse  « 

The  breathing  marble  of  Laocoon  glows 
With  strong  expression,  as  in  serpent-folds 
He  and  his  sons  expire ;  or  Cnrtius  wheels 
His  foaming  steed  and  rushes  on  to  &te, 
To  save  his  country.    Nor  inferior  praise 
Is  thine,  O  Bembo,  who,  amidst  the  waves 
Of  Venice  nursed,  couldst  tune  thy  infant  voice 
To  notes  of  Tuscan  melody,  or  wake 
To  Latian  sounds  the  elegiac  lyre, 
From  amorous  Pan  as  Galatea  flies. 
Sing^st  then  the  hero's  praise  ?  thy  rival  verse 
Aspires  to  emulate  bis  deeds,  and  bears 
The  palm  of  exceUenee  from  every  age» 
Or  if  to  narrower  bounds  confintd^  thou  know'st 
To  rein  thy  steed  and  bend  liiy  ferrid  wheels 
Within  prescriptive  limits.    These,  the  baxds 
Of  kindred  mind,  amid  th'  Idalian  greves 
Oft  social  wander,  emnlooa  to  crop 
Their  brightest  flowers ;  and  when  the  sieter-tEain 
Of  Phmbus  seek  on  Aganippe's  brink 
A  shelter  from  the  day-star's  burning  rage, 
Then  to  her  lyre  Calliope  attones 
ThtSt  mdting  nombers,  that,  like  music  sweet. 
Sink  deep  into  the  vaeaat  mind  ;  and  they^ 
The  tuneful  maids,  responsive  to  the  seng^ 
In  cfaofial  harmony  applaud  the  strain. 

This  poem,  as  published  in  the  Cor^ciana,  consists  of  oaly 
«iie  hundred  and  ninetj-two  dlstichs;  but  Tiraboschi  had  the 
gpod  fortune  to  obtain  another  copj  in  the  hand*  writing  of 
the  author,,  which  is  enlarged  hj  the  addition  of  manj  other 
namei^  and  extenda  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dis^ 
tichsu  The  perusal  of  this  poem  gives  the  admirer  of  Latin 
poetry  a  eharacteristic  idea  of  the  numerous  authors  there 
mentioned. 
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1518—1519. 

Sefim  iiB«rp9  tib«  Ottomcn  tfarane — DeinUs  the  Sophi  of  Venm—CowpinM 
^STP^-'AppreheiiflioiM  ciitertained  for  the  aafttj  of  Europe— Leo  X* 
eadewovm  to  form  aa  aUiaaee  among  the  Chxletieii  poiwcnh-PabliriMs 
a  feiMral  trace  for  flfe  yean — His  plan  of  «n  oifeiisiTe  leogne  agaiiiat 
the  Tories — ^The  Ghiiatian  aoTerrigiw  engage  only  in  &  defensire  al>^ 
tiamw — Marriage  of  Larenzo  de'  Medeci  with  Madekine  de  Tovib — 
If  unifieenee  of  the  pope  en  that  oeeaaion— Charles,  of  Austria  ende*- 
vews  to  obtain  the  tkle  of  king  of  the  Bomana  and  the  xnyestitnre  of 
Naples — ^Dedth  of  the  emperor  dect»  Maximilian — Charles  of  Austria 
and  Francis  1.  contend  for  the  imperial  orewn — Views  and  conduct  of 
Leo  "SL — ^Election  of  the  emperor,  Charles  V^— Death  of  Lorenzo,  duke 
of  Drbino — Ippolito  de'  Medici — ^Alessaudro  de'  Medici — Consequences 
of  the  death  of  Lorenzo — State  of  the  Florentine  goyernment — ^Memoir 
of  Machiavelli — The  cardinal  de'  Medici  directs  the  alfairs  of  Tuseany— 
U^bino  united  to  the  dominions  of  the  church. 

Tmb  gtates  of  Italy  w^re  bow  freed  from  the  calfimities  of 
intanid  war,  but  the  apprehenflioBa  entertained  of  the 
ioereaamg  power  and  deiM^ting  fjarocity  of  the  Torks 
dmiimsfaed  that  fatisfactioo  which  their  inhabitants  had 
begun  to  expenence.  N(»r  was  there  e^er  a  time  when  these 
jfq^rehensions  were  more  justly  founded.  The  Ottoman 
thrcHK  was  now  filled  hy  a  monareh  who,  to  the  most  ardent 
a^d  persevering  courage^  united  the  most  insatiate  thirst  of 
conquest  and  the  utmost  cruelty  of  disposition.  By  a  sue- 
eeasful  rebellion  and  the  murder  of  hJs  father  Bajazet,  Selim 
had  prematurely  seized  upon  the  reins  of  empire,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  brother  Achmet;  whom,  having  afterwards 
defeated  in  an  engagement,  he  pubUcly  put  to  death.  The 
two  sons  of  Aehmet  and  a  younger  Ixrother  of  Selim,  with 
many  others  of  the  family,  experienced  a  similar  fate;  and 
such  was  the  unnatural  hatred  by  which  this  monster  was 
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actuated  against  his  own  blood,  that  he  intended  to  deprive 
of  life  Solyman,  his  onlj  son;  who  lived,  however,  to  inherit 
the  sanguinary  jealousy  of  Ids  father,  and  to  complete  the 
unnatural  example,  by  the  destruction  of  his  own  offepring.^ 

Having  by  these  means  endeavoured  to  secure  himself 
against  sdl  competition  at  home,  Selim  directed  his  efforts 
towards  the  conquest  of  the  surrounding  states,  and  It  was 
for  some  time  doubtful  whether  Asia,  Europe,  or  Airica^ 
would  first  have  to  sustain  the  fury  of  his  attack.  A  shade 
of  difference  in  construing  the  law  of  the  great  prophet,  and 
the  offence  of  having  afforded  assistance  to  Achmet^  his 
unfortunate  brother,  determined  him,  however,  to  turn  his 
arms  against  Ismael,  sophi  of  Persia,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  . 
decisive  engagement,  and  possessing  himself  of  the  city  of 
Tauris,  delivered  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiery; 
having  first  sent  the  principal  inhabitants  as  slaves  to  Con* 
stantinople.  The  sterility  of  the  country,  which  disabled 
him  from  obtaining  supplies  for- his  numerous  army,  com- 
pelled him,  however,  to  relinquish  his  conquests;  but  Selim 
found  no  delight  except  in  slaughter,  and  no  relaxation 
except  in  preparing  for  a  new  expedition.  After  possessing 
himself  of  a  great  part  of  the  country  lying  between  the 
Tigris  and  tjie  Euphrates,  he^  attacked  the  sultan  of  Egypt; 
and  notwithstanding  the  power  and  resources  of  that  sovereign, 
and  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  the  Mamelukes,  he  succeeded 
in  subjugating  that  kingdom  and  annexing  it  to  the  Ottoman 
dominions.  Li  this  contest  the  sultan  Campson  perished  in 
battle,  and  his  successor  Tomombey,  the  last  sovereign  of  the 
Mamelukes,  having  been  made  a  prisoner,  was  p^t  to  death  by 
Selim,  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  ignominy  and  cruelty.* 

The  fall  of  such  a  long  established  and  powerful  empire, 
which  had  been  supported  by  a  military  system  of  unex* 
ampled  vigour  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years,  struck  all 
Europe  with  terror,  which  the  preparations  carrying  on  at 
Constantinople  for  another,  and  apparently  still  more  im- 
portant expedition,  were  not  calculated  to  allay.  This 
general  alarm  was  also  increased  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
personal  character  of  Selim,  who  sought  to  cover  the  enormity 
of  his  guilt  by  the  splendour  of  his  triumphs.     He  is  ateo 

^  *  Sagredo,  Mem.  Tstor.  iii.  141. 
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aedd  to  have  inflamed  his  passion  for  conquest  hy  perusing 
tiie  narratives  of  the  deeds  of  Alexander  and  of  Cfesar,  whi<£ 
he  caused  to  be  translated  and  read  to  him.  Thus  is  the 
world  destined  to  pay  the  penalty  of  its  blind  admiration  of 
those  whom  it  dignifies  with  the  name  of  heroes.  At  some 
times  it  was  supposed  that  the  island  of  Rhodes  and  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  then  possessed  it,  and 
were  considered  as  the  bulwark  of  Christendom,  would  be 
the  first  objects  of  his  attack.  At  other  times,  apprehensions 
were  entertained  that  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  then  governed, 
during  the  infancy  of  its  sovereign,  by  a  regency,  would  most 
probably  excite  his  ambition;  whilst  others  deemed  it  pro* 
bable  that  the  example  of  his  grandfather  Mahomet^  who 
had,  in  the  year  1480,  captured  Otranto  and  gained  a  footing 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  might  induce  him  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  Italy. 

At  this  juncture,  Leo  X.  conceived  it  to  be  his  peculiar 
office  and  duty,  as  head  of  the  Christian  church,  to  endeavour 
to  form  such  an  alliance  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  as 
might  not  only  repress  the  incursions  of  these  formidable 
enemies,  but  by  carrying  the  war  into  the  Ottoman  domi- 
nions, might  either  expel  them  from  the  countries  which  they 
had  recently  occupied,  or  afford  them  sufficient  employment 
in  providing  for  their  own  defence.  But  although  the  cir- 
cutnstances  of  the  times  were  the  immediate  motives  which 
induced  the  pontiff  to  take  an  active  part  in  opposing  the 
power  of  the  Turks,  yet  his  dread  and  abhorrence  of  them 
had  long  been  avowed.  From  the  commencement  of  his  pon- 
tificate, his  efforts  had  been  employed  to  engage  the  sovereigns 
of  Christendom  to  unite  together  in  a  common  attack  upon 
the  infidels,  and  the  harmony  which  now  subsisted  among 
them  seemed  to  afford  a  more  favourable  prospect  of  accom- 
plishing this  great  object  than  had  ever  before  presented 
itself.  The  exertions  of  the  pontiff  were  stimulated  by  the 
representations  made  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  sovereigns  of 
those  countries  which  bordered  on  the  Turkish  dominions, 
and  particularly  by  the  governors  and  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  who  were  obliged  to  main- 
tain their  independence  by  a  cruel  and  continual  waifare. 
He  was  also  incited  to  persevere  in  this  attempt  by -many 
noble  and  learned  Greeks,  resident  in  Italy,  who  yet  flattered 
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themselves  with  fuat  and  4]ftta&t  hopes  ef  KigakBiig  thsar 
native  country^  4wd  bj  several  emkienib  Itatiaii  sdidbfiBy  wib» 
had  ij&bibed  from  thfflr  precei^rs  a  hati^  of  the  Turks,  a» 
the  euemies  alike  of  learoiag,  of  lib^i^y,  and  of  reiigioiL.* 
Nor  can  it,  perhapa^  with  truSi  he  denied,  that  Leo  was  ^ao 
prompted  to  this  attempt  by  the  ambitious  desire  of  bea^ 
eonsidered  as  the  author  of  this  geoeral  league  d  the  Ofaris- 
tian  powers,  and  of  seeing  himself  placed  at  tbor  head,  mm 
the  supreme  director  of  their  moyemeiits. 

The  first  public  measure  adopted  bj  the  pontiff  was  the 
ealling  together  the  cardinals  in  fullconsistorj,  where  he  laid 
before  them  his  vast  project,  and  published  a  general  trace 
among  the  potentates  of  Europe  for  the  ^pace  of  five  yearn; 
suljecldng,  in  the  severest  t^rms,  all  sudi  princes  or  states  aa 
should  contravene  it  to  tiie  penalties  of  exoommunication. 
He  then  dispatched,  as  his  legates  to  the  principal  sovereigm 
of  Europe,  such  of  the  cardinals  as  enjoyed  the  highest  d^a- 
racter  for  their  talents^  and  held  the  chief  place  in  his  confi- 
dence. Bernardo  da  Biblnena  was  sent  to  France,  Loreii2so 
Campegio  to  England,^  Egidio  of  Yiterbo  to  Spain,  and 
Alessandro  Famese  to  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian;  all  of 
them  furnished  with  ample  instructieos  as  to  the  olgeet  of 
l^eir  mission,  and  with  direetions  to  give  to  these  difierCTt 
sovereigns  the  most  positive  assurances,  that  the  sdie  object 
which  the  pontiff  had  in  view  was  the  general  safety  of  Eu* 
rope,  and  the  protection  and  honour  of  the  Christian  church. 
In  order  to  promote  the  success  of  these  exertions,  or  to  give 
a  greater  degree  of  solemnity  and  importance  to  the  measures 
which  he  meant  to  adopt,  Leo  directed  that  public  supplica- 
tions should  be  made  in  Bome  for  three  successive  days;  in 
the  course  of  which  he  walked  in  the  pubGc  proce(»i<Mi8  with 
head  uncovered  and  naked  feet,  performed  in  perscm  divine 
offices,  distributed  his  bounty  to  the  poor,  and  by  every  mark 
of  humility  and  devotion  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour 
of  Heaven,  or  at  least  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  his  inten- 
tions. On  this  occasion,  Jacopo  Sadoleti  also  delivered  a 
public  oration,  encouraging  the  intended  enterprise,  and 
highly  commending  the  pontiff  for  the  piety,  zeal,  and 
activity,  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  comnum  caoee^ 
and  the  different  sovereigns  of  Europe  fi>r  the  ardour  which 
they  had  already  manifested  in  its  suj^port 
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Xeowa^hftwairoryMwHttiiraie  that  the  svceeis  of  hui  noder* 
iaking  was  ii<^  to  be  solely  intmsted  to  measures  of  thk 
nature.  ^^  It  la  foUj,"  said  he,  ^*  to  «it  still  and  auppoae  that 
tbeae  ferocious  enemies  can  be  conquered  bj  prayers  alone. 
We  must  provide  our  armies,  and  attack  them  with  all  our 
vtremgihJ'*^  He  therefore  consulted  with  the  most  ezpa-? 
naoeed  soldiers  of  Itaij,  he  sought  out  and  examined  those 
persons  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  military  fc^ce  of 
the  Turks,  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
ooBiitries  which  they  held  in  subjection,  and  the  places  most 
open  to  an  attack;  and  having  obtained  the  fullest  infonna* 
lion  in  his  power,  he  sketched  the  great  outline  of  his  under- 
liakisg.  By  this,  he  proposed  that  an  immense  sum  of  maoe^ 
ahouM  be  raised  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
£uropeim  sovereigns,  and  a  compulsory  tax  upon  their  sub- 
jects; that  the  emperor  of  Germany  should  provide  a 
Aumerous  army,  which,  uniting  with  Ifldrge  bodies  of  cavalry 
to  be  furnished  by  the  Hungarians  and  the  Poles,  should 
proceed  down  ^e  Danube  into  Bosnia,  and  thence  through 
Thrada,  towards  Constantinople;  that  at  the  same  time  the 
king  of  France,  with  all  his  fdrce,  the  armies  of  the  Vene- 
tians, and  other  Italian  states,  and  a  powerful  body  of  Swiss 
in&ntry,  should  assemble  at  Ihe  port  of  Bnndisi,  on  the 
Adriatic  gulf,  whence  they  might  easily  pass  to  Greece^ 
which  was  still  inhabited  by  great  numbers  of  Christians,  im- 
patient of  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks;  that  the  fleets  of  Spain, 
ci  Portugal,  and  of  £ngland,  should  meet  at  Carthagena  and 
its  adjacent  ports,  whence  two  hundred  vessels  should  be  dis- 
|Atched  with  Spanish  soldiers,  to  attack  the  Dardanelles,  and 
join  the  allies  in  storming  the  Turkish  capital  In  the  mean- 
time the  pope,  who  meant  to  take  a  personal  part  in  the 
attempt,  proposed  to  proceed  from  Ancona,  accompanied  by 
one  hundred  well-armed  vessels;  so  that  the  Turks,  being 
attacked  both  by  land  and  by  sea  with  such  immense  num- 
bers, a  happy  termination  of  the  expedition  might  be  speedil j 
imd  confidently  expected.f 

Thus  far  this  mighty  enterprise  seems  to  have  proceeded 
with  favourable  omens,  and  Leo  had  already,  perhaps,  antici- 
pated in  his  own  mind  the  time  so  frequently  foretokl,  when 

•  FaJnroa.  in  YiteLeoa.  X.  78.  f  Guicdaxd.  nii.  ii.  154. 
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he  should  be  hailed  as  the  restorer  of  the  eastern  empire,  the 
deliverer  of  the  holy  land,  and  the  avenger  of  the  atrocities 
committed  on  Christendom  bj  the  Turks.  But  these  mag- 
nificent expectations  were  not  destined  to  be  realized.  It  is 
true,  that  the  general  truce  for  ^ve  years  which  he  had  pro- 
claimed among  the  European  sovereigns,  was  accepted  by 
them  with  apparent  cheerfulness,  and  that  they  vied  wi^ 
each  other  in  avowing  their  readiness  to  afford  their  assist- 
ance in  promoting  so  just  and  so  important  an  enterprise.^ 
A  treaty  was  also  concluded  between  the  kings  of  England, 
of  France,  and  of  Spain,  in  express  compliance  with  the  re- 
quisition of  the  pope,  and  in  which  he  was  declared  to  be  chief 
of  the  league;®  but  although  the  avowed  object  of  this  union 
was  the  mutual  defence  of  each  other's  dominions  and  the 
protection  of  Christendom  against  the  Turks,  yet  it  was 
merely  defensive,  and  by  no  means  calculated  to  answer  the 
purposes  which  Leo  had  in  view.  How,  indeed,  was  it  to  be 
expected  that  so  many  different  states,  some  of  them  imme- 
diately and  others  only  remotely  interested  in  the  cause, 
should  concur  in  carrying  on  a  distant  and  offensive  war? 
After  the  instances  which  had  been  exhibited  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century,  of  restless  ambition,  unprovoked 
aggression,  the  overturning  of  states  and  kingdoms,  and  the 
breach  of  the  most  solemn  treaties,  could  it  be  expected  that 
the  voice  of  the  pontiff  should  at  once  allay  all  suspicions,  and 
destroy  those  sanguinary  passions  which  now  only  slumbered 
to  acquire  new  strength?  Add  to  this,  that  the  political 
horizon  of  Europe,  although  calm,  was  not  cloudless.  The 
young  sovereign  of  Spain  had  already  given  indications  of  a 
vigorous  and  decisive  character,  and  the  advanced  age  of  his 
grandfather,  Maximilian,  afforded  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
would  not  be  long  before  discussions  might  arise  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  public  tranquillity.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  principal 
sovereigns  of  Europe  would  desert  their  stations,  or  weaken 
their  strength  by  engaging  in  distant  and  dangerous  expe- 
ditions, which  afforded  no  prospect  of  an  adequate  recom- 
pence,  and  might  expose  those  who  were  sincere  to  the  de- 
signs of  those  who  might  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of 
any  circumstances  that  might  contribute  to  their  own  aggran- 
dizement.    The  ratification  of  the  defensive  treaty  among 
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tbe  chief  powers  of  Europe,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  pope,  prevented  him,  however,  from  experiencing 
the  mortifying  reflection  that  his  exertions  had  been  wholly  in 
vain;  and  perhaps  the  notoriety  of  this  formidable  league 
might,  in  fact,  have  had  a  beneficial  efiect  in  deterring  the 
Turkish  emperor  from  attacking  the  Christian  territories. 
The  pontifical  legates  at  the  different  courts  still  continued  to 
promote,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  great  object  of  their 
mission,  towards  which  they  afiected  to  consider  the  treaty 
already  formed  as  only  a  previous  step,  and  they  obtained  at 
least  the  credit  of  having  performed  their  duty  with  vigilance 
and  with  ability;'  but  notwithstanding  their  exertions,  no 
further  measures  were  adopted  by  the  princes  of  Europe  for 
carrying  the  prefect  of  Leo  into  effect;  and  whilst  his  envoys 
were  still  labouring  to  promote  a  hopeless  cause,  events 
occurred,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  world,  which 
changed  the  aspect  of  public  affairs,  and  afforded  even  Leo 
bimself  sufiicient  employment  in  other  quarters. 

If,  however,  the  envoys  of.  Leo  X.  failed,  in  accomplishing 
the  chief  object  of  their  mission,  they  rendered  him,  in  other 
respects,  a  very  acceptable  service;  and  the  pontifical  treasury 
was  replenished  by  the  contributions  obtained  both  from  the 
laity  and  the  clergy,  under  the  various  pretexts  which  these 
crafty  ecclesiastics  well  knew  how  to  employ.®  At  the  court 
of  France,  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  who,  to  the  character  of 
a  polite  scholar  and  a  deep  politician,  united  an  easy  and 
insinuating  address,  recommended  himself  so  far  to  the  favour 
of  the  duchess  of  Angouleme,  mother  of  the  king,  who  exer- 
cised great  influence  over  her  sdn,  as  to  obtain,  through  her 
interference,  the  presentation  of  the  bishopric  of  Constance, 
to  be  held  by  him  in  addition  to  his  many  other  preferments; 
the  revenues  of  which  were,  however,  so  inadequate  to  his 
expensive  and  improvident  style  of  ^  life,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  been  always  embarrassed  with  debt.*  Nor  did  Leo 
neglect  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  residence  of 
the  cardinal  at  the  court  of  France,  of  aggrandizing  his 
family,  by  a  nearer  connexion  with  that  of  the  French 
monarch.  To  this  end,  he  proposed  a  treaty  of  marriage 
between  his  nephew,  Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino,  and  Made- 

*  Baadini,  11  BibWena,  47,  00. 
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iaine  de  la  Tour,  daughter  of  John,'  count  of  Boulogne 
and  Auvergne,  and  related  by  her  mother,  Joanna^  the 
daughter  of  John,  duke  of  Vendosme,  to  the  royal  family  of 
France.  This  union  was  readily  assented  to  by  the  king; 
and  early  in  the  year  1518,  Lorenzo  hastened  to  Flor«:ice, 
where  he  made  the  most  sumptuous  preparations  for  his 
approaching  nuptials.  In  the  meantime,  intelligenoe  was 
received  of  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  French  monarch,  who 
expressed  his  wishes  that  the  supreme  pontiff  would  become 
baptismal  sponsor  for  the  infant;  in  consequence  of  which, 
Lorenzo  was  directed  to  proceed  with  all  possible  expedilicai 
to  Paris,  as  representative  of  his  holiness  on  tihis  occasion. 
The  cerem<my  was  performed  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
April,  the  other  sponsors  being  the  duke  of  Loraine,  and 
Margaret,  duchess  of  Alen^on,  afterwards  queen  of  Navarre, 
sister  of  Francis  L ;  but  this,  the  first-bom  son  ai  the  French 
monarch,  who  received  the  name  of  Francis,  did  not  survive 
to  enjoy  the  authority  to  which  his  birth  would  have  entitled 
him.^  This  ev^it  was,  however,  distinguished  by  splendid 
banquets  and  great  rejoicings,  which  were  continued  during 
ten  days,  and  by  magnificent  tournaments,  in  which  Lorenzo 
de' Medici  is  acknowledged  to  have  acquitted  himself  with 
honour,  and  to  have  displayed  great  courage  and  address. 

The  celebration  of  the  nuptials  between  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 

and  Madelaine  de  la  Tour  afforded  an  additional  cause  of 

exultation,  and  the  king  and  the  pontifl*  vied  with  each  other 

in  bestowing  their  favours  on  both  the  husband  and  the  bride. 

On  the  part  of  the  king,  Lorenzo  was  invested  with  an  annual 

revenue  of  ten  thousand  crowns.*     But  the  presents  sent  by 

the  pope,  as  well  for  the  queen  of  France  as  for  the  bride, 

were  beyond  even  royal  munificence,  and  are  said  to  have 

exceeded  in  value  the  enormous  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand 

ducats.     A  train  of  thirty-six  horses  conveyed  to  Paris  these 

precious  articles,  among  which  was  a  8tate*bed  composed  of 

tortoise  sheU,  mother-of-pearl,  and  other  costly  materials.t 

I^or  was  this  event  less  distinguished  by  the  instances  of 

mutual  kindness  which  the  pontiff  and  the  monarch  manifested 

towards  each  other,  and  whidi  they  fortunately  found  the 

*  Amnrirato,  Kitratto  di  Lor.  duca  d*Urbin.  in  Opusc.  iii.  106.    Guicciard. 
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means  of  evincing,  not  at  their  own  expense,  but  at  that  of 
their  subjects  or  their  allies.  Leo  conceded  to  the  king,  in 
addition  to  the  tenths  of  the  French  benefices,  all  the  contri- 
butions that  should  be  obtained  in  France  towards  the  pro« 
jected  crusade  against  the  Turks;  the  king  promising  to  repaj 
the  amount  when  that  expedition  should  be  aetuallj  com- 
menced. On  the  other  hand,  the  king  transmitted  to  his 
holiness  the  written  engagement  which  he  had  subscribed,  to 
restore  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara  the  cities  of  Modena  and 
Reggio.l  Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  a  mar- 
riage was  celebrated,  which,  although  not  destined  to  be  of 
long  duration,  was  fatally  inauspicious  to  the  destinj  of  France, 
and  prepared  the  way  to  some  of  the  greatest  calamities  that 
Europe  has  ever  experienced. 

This  period,  in  which  Europe  enjoyed  a  state  of  compara- 
tive tranquillity,  may  be  considered  as  the  termination  of  that 
long  course  of  events,  which  commenced  with  the  arrival  of 
Charles  YIII.  in  Italy,  and  had  been  continued  throughout 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  league  of  Cambray;  until  the  causes, 
having  produced  their  effects,  had  now  almost  ceased  to  ope- 
rate. But,  whilst  the  scene  was  closing  on  the  transactions 
of  the  past,  the  prospect  of  the  future  opened  on  the  view, 
and  discovered  the  commencement  of  a  new  series  of  affairs, 
not  less  striking  in  their  contemplation,  nor  less  important  in 
their  consequences,  than  those  which  have  before  engaged  our 
attention.  Charles,  the  young  king  of  Spain,  had  already 
turned  his  attention  to  the  securing  and  uniting  in  his  own 
person  the  government  of  those  extensive  possessions  to 
which  he  was  either  entitled  by  his  birth,  or  which  his  situa- 
tion as  the  representative  of  the  sovereign  houses  of  Spain 
and  of  Austria  gave  him  a  right  to  expect.  His  succession 
to  these  dominions  was  not,  however,  unattended  by  diffi- 
culties. In  Castile  and  Aragon,  the  refractory  proceedings 
of  the  Cortes,  or  representative  assemblies  of  the  nation,  h^ 
occasioned  him  no  small  share  of  trouble.  His  title  to  the 
crown  of  Naples  had  not  yet  been  judicially  recognised  by 
the  holy  see,  which  confessedly  enjoyed  the  power  of  deciding 
who  should  be  considered  as  the  rightful  sovereign  of  that 
kingdom;  and  his  succession  to  the  imperial  throne,  on  the 

*  Guicciaid.  xiii.  ii.  155. 
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death  of  his  grandfather,  MaximilioD,  would  depend  on  th& 
will  of  the  electors,  by  whom  the  extent  of  his  hereditary 
possessions  might  be  considered  rather  as  an  objection  than 
an  indKcement  to  his  becoming  the  object  of  their  choice. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Charles  thought  it  advisable  to 
apply  to  Leo  X.  to  grant  him  a  bull  of  investiture  for,  hi& 
Neapolitan  temtories,  and  to  endeavour,  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  grandfather,  to  obtain  the  title  of  king  of  the  Romans, 
which  would  secure  to  him  the  indisputable  succession  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  The  gratification  of  Charles  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  great  objects  was  not,  however,  consistent 
with  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  pontiff;  who,  whilst  he 
could  not  contemplate  without  dissatisfaction  the  permanent 
establishment  of  any  foreign  power  in  Italy,  still  more  justly 
dreaded  the  union  of  the  Imperial,  Spanish,  and  Neapolitan 
crowns  in  the  same  person.  He  therefore,  by  means  of  hi& 
legate,  Bibbiena,  communicated  the  request  of  Charles  to 
Francis  I.,  who,  although  he  had  lately  concluded  with  Charles 
a  close  alliance,  and  had  contracted  to  give  him  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage,  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  ambitious 
views  and  active  measures  of  the  young  sovereign,  and 
earnestly  entreated  the  pontiff  not  to  comply  with  his  re- 
quest. To  the  nomination  of  Charles,  as  king  of  the  Romans, 
it  was  objected,  that  his  grandfather,  Maximilian,  had  never 
received  the  imperial  crown,  and  that  there  was  no  instance 
in  the  history  of  the  Grermanic  constitution,  of  a  successor 
having  been  appointed  under  such  circumstances.*  On  this 
account,  Charles  prevailed  upon  Maximilian  to  apply  to  the 
pope,  and  to  request  that  he  would  send  a  nuncio  to  crown 
him  at  Vienna.  He  also  endeavoured  to  engage  the  king  of 
France  to  forward  his  views  with  the  pontiff,  but  instead  of 
complying  with  his  request,  Francis  opposed  himself  to  it 
with  still  greater  earnestness,  and  advised  the  pope  to  declare 
to  Maximilian,  that  in  conformity  to  ancient  custom  he  could, 
not  invest  him  with  the  imperial  crown,  unless  he,  like  his 
predecessors,  would  repair  in  person  to  Rome.  If  Maximilian 
assented  to  this  proposal,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would 
undeitake  such  an  expedition  without  a  considerable  military 
escort,  which  would  afford  a  pretext  for  Francis  to  oppose 

*  Guicciard.  xiii.  ii.  106.    Robertson's  I«ife  of  Charles  V.  i.  ii.  49. 
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liis  progress;  for  which  purpose  he  declared  that  he  should 
not  only  engage  the  Venetians  to  take  an  active  part,  but 
should  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  march  into  Italy  with  a 
^eat  force,  as  soon  as  he  was  appnzed  of  the  necessity  of  such  a 
measure.'^  By  the  vehemence  of  Francis  on  this  occasion,  his 
own  projects  were  sufficiently  disclosed.  In  order  to  engage 
the  pope  more  firmly  in  his  interests,  he  gave  him  the  most 
solemn  assurances  of  his  attachment,  obedience,  and  affection, 
and  pretended  that  he  was  now  ready  to  join  him  in  an 
ofTensive  league  against  the  Turks,  and  would  undertake  to 
fufni^,  as  his  contingent,  three  thousand  men  at  arms,  forty 
thousand  infantry,  and  six  thousand  light  horse;  that  to  these 
lie  would  add  a  formidable  train  of  artillery;  and  would,  if 
required,  accompany  the  expedition  in  person.  ♦  These  mag- 
nificent ofiers  seem,  however,  to  have  been  duly  appreciated 
by  the  pope,  who  stood  in  need  of  no  inducements  to  oppose 
himself  to  the  aggrandizement' of  Charles.*^  The  reasons 
which  Leo  alleged  for  this  opposition  were,  that  with  respect 
to  Naples,  it  was  a  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom,  that  the 
sovereignty  of  that  country  could  not  be  united  with  the 
impericd  dignity,  which  Charles  was  evidently  endeavouring 
to  obtain  ;^2  jm^  ^jj^t  with  respect  to  the  title  of  king  of  the 
Bomans,  it  was  already  enjoyed  by  Maximilian  himself,  and, 
consequently,  could  not  be  conferred  on  another.  The  utmost 
efforts  of  both  Charles  and  Maximilian  to  remove  the  difii- 
culties  of  the  Germanic  succession  in  the  diet  of  the  empire 
were  ineffectual;  and  as  Leo  still  persevered  in  his  refusal  to 
transmit  his  bull  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  as  king  of 
Naples,  that  monarch  was  obliged  for  the  present  to  relinquish 
all  hopes  of  obtaining  the  objects  which  he  had  so  ardently 
desired. 

.  If,  however,  Francis  imagined  that  on  this  occasion  Leo 
was  actuated  by  any  desire  to  further  his  views,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  was  mistaken.  To  the  pontiff  the  two 
monarchs  were  alike  objects  of  dread,  and  to  have  divested 
them  of  their  Italian  possessions,  would  have  been  considered 
by  him  as  a  triumph  superior  even  to  that  of  a  victory  over 
the  Turkish  sultan.  But  his  enmity  to  Francis,  who  ha*l 
•deprived  him  of  the  territories  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  was 

*  Lettere  di  Principi,  i.  67. 
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perhaps  the  most  implacable.  Amidst  all  his  professions  of 
esteem  and  affection  for  the  French  monarch,  he  never  for 
one  moment  relaxed  in  his  determinations  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  that  might  present  itself  of  divesting  him  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan;  and  at  this  very  time  his  agents  were  em- 
ployed in  engaging  large  bodies  of  Swiss  mercenaries,  who 
had  assembled  under  various  pretexts,  and  were  intended  to 
be  in  readiness  to  act  on  the  part  of  the  pontiff,  as  circum- 
stances might  require.* 

In  order,  however,  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  had 
arisen  to  obstruct  the  election  of  Charles  of  Austria  to  the 
dignity  of  king  of  the  Romans,  Maximilian  at  length  resolved 
to  undertake  a  journey  to  Rome,  to  receive  from  the  hands  of 
the  pontiff  the  imperial  crown.  This  intention  he  communi- 
cated to  the  pope,  under  the  pretext  of  showing  him  a  mark 
of  \^a  respect  with  which  he  had  not  thought  proper  to  hcmour 
his  predecessors,  Alexander  or  Julius.^^  His  proposal  em- 
barrassed the  pontiff ;  who,  whilst  he  was  unwilling  to  pro- 
mote the  views  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  was  sensible  of  the 
dignity  and  importance  which  the  Roman  see  would  derive 
from  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  custom,  of  the  chief  of  the 
Germanic  body  resorting  to  Rome  to  receive  the  imperial 
crown.  But  whilst  he  was  deliberating  on  the  measures 
which  it  might  be  proper  to  adopt,  he  was  relieved  from  his 
difficulties  by  an  event  which  whoUy  changed  the  posture  of 
public  affairs,  and  prepared  the  way  for  new  commotions. 
This  wBs  the  death  of  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  which 
happened  on  the  twelfth  day  of  January,  1519.  Of  the  weak 
and  fluctuating  character  of  this  monarch,  sufficient  instances 
have  appeared  in  the  preceding  pages.  An  ostentatious 
vanity  and  an  inordinate  desire  of  fame  were  accompanied  by 
an  imbecility  of  mind,  that  frustrated  all  his  purposes,  and 
rendered  his  magnificence  contemptible  and  his  pretensions  to 
heroism  absurd.  His  whole  life  was  employed  to  demonstrate 
how  insignificant  the  first  monarchy  in  Christendom  might  be 
rendered,  by  the  want  or  the  misapplication  of  the  personal 
talents  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  his  death  was  of  no  other  im- 
portance, than  as  it  opened  the  way  to  a  successor,  who  might 
vindicate  the  imperial  dignity  from  disgrace,  and  restore  to  it 
that  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  which  Maximilian  had 
lost. 

*  Lettere  di  Principi,  i.  38. 
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The  dominions  whiclv  bj  a  singular  concurrence  of  fortunate 
events  had  been  united  in  the  person  of  Charles,  were  of  great 
extent  and  importance.  From  his  father  Philip^  archduke  of 
Austria,  he  inherited  the  rich  patrimony  of  the  Netherlands^ 
which  Philip  had  himself  acquired  in  right  of  his  mother, 
Mary  of  Burgundy.  His  title  to  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  of 
Aragon  was  derived  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  their 
daughter  Joanna,  the  mother  of  Charles,  who  was  yet  livings 
aad  whose  name  was  in  fact  united  with  his  own  in  the 
flOTcreignty;  although  she  was  incapacitated,  by  a  derange- 
ment of  intellect,  from  taking  any  share  in  the  administration. 
The  crown  of  Sicily  had  descended  in  peaceable  succession  for 
several  generations,andCharles  now  assumed  it  as  representative 
of  the  Intimate  branch  of  the  house  of  Aragon.  Of  that  of 
IN^aples,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  had  lately  divested  the  illegiti* 
mate  branch  of  that  house,  to  whom  it  had  been  limited 
by  Alfonso  L;  but  although  this  kingdom  was  for  the  present 
lield  by  the  sword  rather  than  by  an  acknowledged  tide,  yet 
F^dinand  died  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  and 
Charles  was  possessed  of  resources  sufficient  to  maintain  hi» 
pretensi(His.  By  the  death  of  Maximilian,  he  now  entered 
upon  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  ;  and 
to  these  he  had  the  fairest  prospect  of  uniting  the  imperial 
dignity,  for  which  he  immediately  offered  himself  a  candidate. 
He  found,  however,  in  Francis  I.,  an  early  and  a  determined 
competitor,  and  the  respective  claims  of  these  powerful  rivals 
divided  the  votes  of  the  electors,  and  suspended  for  a  con> 
siderable  time  the  important  decision  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  make. 

The  conduct  of  Leo  on  this  occasion  was  such  as  was  con^ 
sistent  with  his  desire  of  maintaining  a  proper  equilibrium 
among  the  European  states,  and  providing  for  the  safety  and 
ind^)endence  of  Italy.  **  He  would  gladly  have  seen  any  other 
person  preferred  to  these  powerful  candidates;  but  he  well 
knew  that  his  open  opposition  would  be  fruitless,  and  it  was 
by  no  means  his  policy  to  incur  the  resentment  of  either  of 
the  rival  sovereigns,  much  less  to  manifest  a  decided  hostility 
to  both.  Thus  situated,  he  had  recourse  to  a  project,  which^ 
if  it  had  been  executed  by  his  agents  with  a  degree  of  ability 
equal  to  that  by  which  it  was  conceived,  might  have  produced 
an  incalculable  alteration  in  the  political  state  of  Europe* 
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That,  of  the  two  competitors,  Charles  was  the  most  likely  to 
obtain  the  important  prize  for  which  they  contended,  was 
sufficiently  apparent.  His  German  origin,  his  extensive  pos- 
sessions in  the  empire,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which. 
the  imperial  dignity  had  been  almost  hereditary  in  his  family, 
seemed  to  exdude  the  pretensions  of  any  other  potentate, 
however  powerful  by  his  dominions  or  distinguished  by  his 
personal  merit.  The  first  object  of  Leo,  whilst  he  appeared 
to  maintain  a  perfect  neutrality  between  the  parties,  was  there- 
fore, to  encourage  Francis  to  persevere  in  his  pretensions,  for 
which  purpose  he  sent  as  his  confidential  envoy,  his  near 
relation,  Roberto  Orsini,  archbishop  of  Reggio,  with  directions 
to  exhort  the  king  to  maintain  his  pretensions,  but  with 
secret  instructions,  that  when  a  proper  opportunity  occurred 
he  should  alarm  the  French  king  with  doubts  of  his  success, 
and  should  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  him,  as  the  next 
desirable  measure,  to  frustrate  tho  election  of  Charles,  by 
proposing  to  the  choice  of  the  electors,  and  supporting  with 
all  his  influence,  one  of  the  inferior  princes  of  the  German 
empire.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  if  F'rancis  had  consulted 
his  true  interests,  this  would  have  been  the  proper  conduct 
for  him  to  adopt.  As  sovereign  of  a  rich  and  powerful  king- 
dom, and  surrounded  by  a  loyal  and  warlike  people,  he  would 
still  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  consideration  and  of  influence 
superior  to  that  which  Charles  could  have  derived  from  his 
scattered  possessions,  or  a  subordinate  German  prince  from 
the  mere  splendour  of  the  imperial  crown.  In  executing  the 
first  part  of  his  task,  Orsini  found  no  difficulty;  but  ambition 
is  not  easily  stayed  in  its  career,  and  it  required  more,  skill 
and  address  than  he  seems  to  have  possessed  to  prevent  its 
exceeding  its  proposed  limits%  Instead  of  listening  to  the 
voice  of  prudence,  Francis  endeavoured  by  the  most  shame- 
less bribery  to  influence  the  electors  in  his  favour.  ^^  But  as 
the  deliberations  of  the  electors  grew  more  critical,  Charles 
adopted  a  yet  more  eflectual  method.  Under  the  pretext  of 
securing  the  freedom  of  election,  he  suddenly  marched  a 
powerful  body  of  troops  into  the  vicinity  of  Franckfort, 
where  the  members  of  the  diet  were  assembled.  After  this 
measure  their  debates  were  not  of  long  continuance,,  and  on 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  1519,  Charles,  then  only 
nineteen  years  of  age,  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Romans,  or 
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emperor  elect;  a  title  which  he,  however,  transposed  into  that 
of  emperor  elect  of  the  Romans,  in  which  he  has  been  imitated 
\>j  his  successors ;  except  that  they  have  since  omitted  as 
superflaous  the  derogatory  phrase,  elect. 

The  secret  but  severe  disappointment  whichLeo  experienced 
from  the  result  of  this  election,  was  preceded  by  a  domestic 
misfortune  which  had  occasioned  him  great  anxiety.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  April,  1519,  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  duke 
of  Urbino,  died  at  Florence,  of  a  disorder  which  is  said  to 
have  been  the  consequence  of  his  licentious  amours  during 
his  visit  to  France.  His  wife,  Madelaine  of  Tours,  had  died 
in  childbed  only  a  few  days  before  him,  leaving  a  daughter 
named  Catheriua,  who,  by  a  concurrence  of  events  which 
cannot  with  truth  be  called  fortunate,  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
queen  of  France,  and  became  the  mother  of  three  kings  and  a 
queen  of  that  country,  and  of  a  queen  of  Spain.  The  death 
of  Lorenzo  greatly  deranged  the  projects  of  the  pontiff,  who 
now  found  himself  the  only  legitimate  surviving  male  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Medici,  as  derived  from  Cosmo, 
the  father  of  his  country.  An  illegitimate  offspring  was  not, 
however,  wanting.  Of  these,  the  eldest  was  the  cardinal 
Giulio  de'  Medici,  whose  origin  was  derived  from  the  elder 
Giuliano,  who  fell  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi.  The 
younger  Giuliano,  brother  of  the  pontiff,  usually  called  duke 
of  Nemours,  had  also  left  a  son  by  a  lady  of  Urbino,  who  was 
bom  about  the  year  1511,  and  named  Ippolito.  It  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  inhuman  mother 'had  exposed  her 
child,  from  the  perils  of  which  situation  he  had  been  pre- 
served by  the  care  of  Giuliano,  who  is  said,  however,  not  to 
have  been  without  his  suspicions  that  he  was  the  offspring  of 
a  rival.*  At  the  age  of  three  years,  this  infant  was  sent  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  under  the  protection  of  Leo  X. 
and  gave  early  indications  of  a  lively  and  active  disposition. 
The  pontiff  took  great  pleasure  in  observing  his  childish 
vivacity,  and  at  his  request  the  portrait  of  Ippolito,  as  en- 
gaged in  his  sports,  was  painted  by  Raffaelle,  and  placed  in 
one  of  the  apartments  of  the  Vatican.*^  The  education  which 
Ippolito  here  received,  brought  those  talents  with  which  he 
was  endowed  by  nature  to  early  perfection,  and  led  the  way 

*  Ammirato,  Ritratti  d'tTomini  di  Casa  Medici  in  Opusc.  iii.  134. 
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to  that  eminence^  both  as  a  patron  and  a  professor  of  Hteia- 
tore,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de' 
Medici,  he  afterwards  obtained.  Yet  more  equivocal  was  the 
origin  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  usually  denominated  the  first 
duke  of  Florence.  The  tinie  of  his  birth  maj  be  placed  in 
the  jear  1512,  and  he  has  generally  been  considered  as  the 
son  of  Lorenzo^  duke  of  Urbino,  by  a  Moorish  skve,  or 
woman  of  low  rank;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he 
was  the  son  of  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  afterwards 
Clement  YIL,  and  the  earnestness  displayed  by  that  pontiff 
in  rfdsing  him  to  the  high  station  which  he  afterwards  filled, 
may  be  considered  as  no  slight  indication  that  the  latter  sup- 
position is  well  founded. 

The  obsequies  of  Lorenzo  were  celebrated  at  Florence  with 
a  magnificence  suitable  to  his  high  station,  as  chief  of  the 
Tuscan  state,  and  duke  of  Urbioo ;  but  the  respect  paid  to 
the  dead  is  in  fact  a  tribute  to  the  living,  and  these  extraor- 
dinary honours  are  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  his  near 
relationship  to  the  supreme  pontic  In  consequence  of  the 
exile  and  early  death  of  his  father,  the  education  of  L<H:enzo 
had  been  principally  left  to  his  mother  Alfonsina>  who  had 
instilled  into  him  such  ideas,  and  brought  him  up  in  such 
habits  and  manners,  as  would  better  have  suited  an  Italian 
baron  of  high  birth  than  a  Florentine  citizen.  Hence  he 
devoted  himself  whoUy  to  projects  of  ambition  and  aggran- 
dizement, in  which,  through  the  partiality  and  assistance  of 
Leo  X.,  he  flattered  himself  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
success.  It  was  supposed,  and  not  without  reascm,  that  by 
these  means,  and  by  the  concurrence  of  the  French  monarch, 
he  meant  to  possess  himself  of  Siena  and  Lucca,  and  by  unit- 
ing them  wiih  the  duchy  of  Urbino  and  the  Florentine  state, 
to  establish  a  dominion  extending  from  one  coast  of  Italy  to 
the  other,  and  to  assume  the  title  of  king  of  Tuscany.  With 
this  view  he  had,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1518,  paid  a 
visit  to  Bome,  expecting  to  prevail  on  the  pontiff  to  assent  to 
his  ambitious  design,  but  found  that  Leo  was  not  inclined  to 
favour  the  attempt.*  By  the  true  friends  to  the  honour  and 
character  of  the  pontiff,  the  information  of  the  death  ci 
Lorenzo  was  received  with  satisfaction  rather  than  with  aor- 

*  Nerliy  Commentar.  Ti.  131. 
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Tov.  The  earnestness  whicli  Leo  had  shown  in  promoting 
the  advancement  of  his  nephew,  and  the  unjustifiable,  expen- 
sire,  and  dangerous  methods  which  he  had  in  some  instances 
resorted  to  for  that  purpose,  were  attributed  hj  them  to  his 
affection  for  one  who  was  endeared  to  him  no  less  by  a  simi- 
laritj  and  participation  of  misfortunes,  than  by  the  ties  of 
blood,  and  it  was  now  generally  expected  that  the  pontiff 
having  no  equal  object  of  his  partiality,  would  amsult  only 
the  dignity  of  his  own  character,  and  the  honour  and  interest 
of  the  Roman  see.  These  expectations  were  in  some  degree 
confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  the  pontifi^,  who  on  this  event 
expressed  his  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  appeared  to 
resume  the  natural  rectitude  of  his  character.  That  he  had 
not  on  all  occasions  fulfilled  the  hopes  that  had  been  enter- 
tained of  him,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  bold  and 
remarkable  language  of  Canossa,  bishop  of  Bayeux,*  who,  in 
giving  his  sentiments  on  this  event  to  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena, 
considers  it  as  a  cause  of  universal  satisfaction,  and  expresses 
his  hopes  '^that  his  holiness  will  now  become  such  as  he  was 
expected  to  be  on  the  day  when  he  was  created  pope/'f 

The  death  of  Lorenzo  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  pontiff 
to  adopt  new  measures  for  the  government  of  the  Florentine 
state,  which  had  now  become  wholly  subservient  to  the 
authority,  of  the  Medici,  although  it  still  retained  the  name 
and  external  form  of  a  republic.  This  undertaking  was 
attended  with  no  inconsiderable  difficulties.  Leo  might, 
indeed,  at  this  period  have  assumed  the  sovereignty,  and 
ex:tinguished  even  the  pretext  of  a  free  government;  but  if 
we  suppose  that  he  would  have  felt  no  reluctance  in  sacri- 
ficing to  his  own  ambition  the  liberties  of  his  native  place, 
jBt  he  was  perhaps  aware,  that  his  dignity  of  supreme 
pontiff  was  scarcely  compatible  with  the  assumption  of  a 
monarchical  power.  He  might  also  reasonably  suspect  that 
such  a  measure  would  not  be  regarded  without  jealousy  by 
the  principal  sovereigns  of  Christendom;  and  might  enter- 
tain apprehensions  that  notwithstanding  the  devotion  and 
subservience  of  the  Florentines,  he  might  by  \  too  severe  a 
pressure  occasion  an  elasticity  and  resistance,  which  would 

*  Or  Bajusa ;  as  he  wrote  it,  after  the  Italian  manner, 
t  Lettere  di  Principi.  i.  57. 
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entirely  throw  off  his  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
restore  the  Florentines  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  ancient 
liberties,  although  the  attempt  would  have  conferred  great 
honour  on  the  pontiff,  would  have  been  a  total  surrender  of 
that  power  and  influence  which  his  family  had  maintained 
for  so  many  years,  and  preserved  by  so  many  sacrifices;  nor 
could  it  with  certainty  be  presumed  that  the  citizens  of 
Florence  were  now  capable  of  preserving  the  palladium  of 
their  freedom,  even  if  the  pontiff  had  been  inclined  to  restore 
it  to  them.  In  this  emergency,  Leo  judged  it  expedient 
to  resort  to  the  advice  of  Niccolo  Machiavelli,  whose  general 
knowledge  on  political  subjects,  and  whose  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  state  of  his  native  place,  pointed  liim  out  as 
the  fittest  person  to  be  consulted  on  such  an  occasion.  The 
memorial  which  Machiavelli  presented  to  the  pope  on  this 
subject  yet  remains,*  and  like  his  other  works,  contains  many 
acute  remarks,  without,  however,  unfolding  those  extensive 
views  which  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  seem  to  have  required.  In  taking  a  retrospect 
of  the  ancient  state  of  Florence,  he  observes,  that  the  fluc- 
tuations which  it  has  experienced  are  to  be  attributed  to  its 
having  been  neither  strictly  a  republic,  nor  an  absolute 
government.  This  mixed  or  intermediate  state  he  considers 
as  the  most  difficult  of  any  to  maintain,  because,  as  he  asserts, 
an  absolute  dominion  is  only  in  danger  of  being  dissolved  by 
one  cause,  that  of  inclining  towards  a  republic,  and  in  like 
manner,  a  republic  is  only  in  danger  by  inclining  towards  a 
monarchy;  but  a  mixed  government  is  in  constant  danger 
from  two  causes,  and  may  be  destroyed  by  inclining  too  much  to- 
wards either  republicanism  or  despotism.  On  this  account  he 
advises  the  pontiff  to  adopt  either  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  definite  forms  of  government,  and  either  to  erect  an 
absolute  sovereignty,  or  to  establish  a  perfect  republic.  He 
then  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  choice  of  these  two  forms 
must  depend  on  the  condition  and  character  of  the  people, 
and  particularly  that  a  sovereignty  can  only  be  supported 
where  there  is  great  diversity  of  wealth  and  of  rank,  whilst 
a  republic,  on  the  contrary,  requires  a  considerable  degree  of 
equality  among  its  citizens,  of  which   he  adduces  several 

*  Opere  di  Machiavelli,  publicate  da  Baretti,  iii.  i. 
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instances.  Under  the  latter  description  he  includes  the  in- 
habitants of  Florence,  and  thence  takes  occasion  to  sketch 
a  form  of  government  which  he  denominates  a  republic,  but 
in  which  he  gives  to  the  pontiff  and  to  the  cardinal  de'  Medici 
such  a  preponderating  influence,  by  the  nomination,  during 
their  lives,  of  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  supreme  autho- 
rity, as  must  inevitably  prevent  the  exercise  of  that  liberty 
on  which  alone  a  popidar  government  can  be  founded.  To 
restore  the  freedom  of  the  republic  seems,  however  to  have 
been  the  chief  object  which  Machiavelli  had  in  view;  but 
conceiving  that  there  was  no  probability  that  the  pontiff  and 
the  cardinal  could  be  prevailed  on  voluntarily  to  relinquish 
their  authority,  he  was  induced  to  relax  in  his  purpose,  and 
to  propose  that  the  republic  should  not  enjoy  its  full  liberties 
until  after  their  deadi.  "If  this  plan," says  he,  "be  con- 
sidered without  reference  to  the  authority  of  your  holiness, 
it  will  be  found  in  every  respect  sufficient  to  answer  the 
purpose  intended;  but  during  the  lifetime  of  your  holiness 
and  the  cardinal,  it  is  a  monarchy;  because  you  command 
the  army,  you  control  the  criminal  judicature,  you  dictate 
the  laws,  insomuch  that  I  know  not  what  more  can  be  re- 
quired in  a  state.''  At  the  same  time  that  he  thus  endea- 
voured to  satisfy  the  pope  as  to  the  continuance,  of  his  power, 
he  attempted  to  awake  in  him  the  desire  of  being  considered 
as  the  founder  or  the  restorer  of  the  liberties  of  his  native 
place.  *•!  conceive,"  says  he,  "that  the  greatest  honour 
which  a  man  can  enjoy,  is  that  which  is  voluntarily  given 
him  by  his  country;  and  I  believe  the  greatest  good  we  can 
do,  and  that  which  is  most  acceptable  to  God,  is  that  which 
we  do  for  our  country.  On  this  account  there  are  no  persons 
held  in  such  high  honour,  as  they  who  by  their  institutions 
^  and  laws  have  reformed  a  republic  or  a  kingdom.  These 
are  they  who,  next  to  the  gods,  have  been  thought  entitled 
to  the  highest  praise.  But  as  the  opportunities  for  this 
purpose  are  few,  and  as  the  number  of  those  persons  who 
know  how. to  make  use  of  them  is  still  fewer,  so  we  find  that 
this  great  undertaking  has  seldom  been  performed.  Such, 
however,  is  the  honour  attending  it,  as  to  have  induced  many 
persons  who  could  not  accomplish  it  in  reality,  to  attempt  it 
in  their  writings;  as  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  many  others,  who 
have  been  desirous  of  showing  to  the  world,  that  if  they  had 
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not,  like  Solon  or  Lycurgus,  been  able  to  establish  a  civil 
community,  it  did  not  arise  from  want  of  ability,  but  of  a 
proper  opportunity  for  carrying  their  ideas  into  effect." 

The  system  thus  proposed  by  Machiavelii,  was  not,  how- 
ever, adopted  by  the  pontiff.     From  the  important  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Italy; 
the  state  of  Tuscany  was  not  merely  to  be  considered  as  an 
independent  government,  but  as  affected  by  the  powerful 
influence  of  its  foreign  relations,  and  as  combining  at  this 
juncture  with  the  Roman  see  to  give  strength  and  importance 
to  the  pontiff,  in  the  great  attempts  which  he  now  meditated. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  for  reasons  sufficiently  obvious,  neither 
Leb  nor  the  cardinal  thought  it  advisable  that  the  commence- 
ment of  the  freedom  of  the  republic  should  depend,  as  a 
simultaneous  event,  on  the  termination  of  their  own  lives. 
Under  these  circumstances,   Leo    resolved  to  permit   the 
Florentines  to  continue  the  established  forms  of  their  govern- 
ment; but  at  the  same  time,  he  retained  such  a  control  over 
their  proceedings  as  he  thought  would  be  necessary,  not  only 
to  repress  their  internal  dissensions,  but  to  secure  their  con- 
formity to  the  views  and  interests  of  the  family  of  the  Medici 
and  of  the  Roman  see.     A  few  days  prior  to  the  death  of 
Lorenzo,  Leo  had  dispatched  to  Florence  the  cardinal  de' 
Medici,  who  now  assumed  the  superintendence  of  the  state, 
and  under  the  directions  of  the  pontiff  established  such  regu- 
lations, as  were  calculated  to  ensure  its  tranquillity,  without 
further  encroachments  on  its  municipal  rights.*     The  con- 
duct of  the  cardinal  during  his  residence  at  Florence,  which 
continued  nearly  two  yclars,  furnishes  a  decisive  proof  both 
of  his  talents  and  his  moderation,  and  notwithstanding  his 
future  dignity,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  briLliant 
period  of  his  life.     By  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
state  of  the  city,  and  the  views  and  temper  of  the  opposing 
factions,  he  was  enabled  to  allay  their  dissensions,  or  to 
defeat  their  projects.     Without  imposing  extraordinary  bur- 
thens on  the  people,  he  discharged  the  public  debts,  and 
replenished  the  treasury  with   considerable  sums.     Under 
his  influence,  the  commerce  of  the  city  again  revived,  and 
the  inhabitants  began  with  confidence  to  employ  their  capitals 

*  Nerli,  Commentaij.  tI.  133. 
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in  the  acquisition  of  additional  wealth.  Whilst  by  these 
measures  the  cardinal  acquired  the  respect  and  attachment 
of  the  Florentines,  he  evinced  his  prudence  and  his  fidelity 
hj  maintaining  a  strict  intercourse  with  the  Roman  see,  and 
a  due  submission  to  the  supreme  pontiff;  to  whose  advice  he 
constantly  resorted  on  all  doubtful  points,  and  to  whose  direc- 
tions he  strictly  and  faithfully  conformed. 

The  power  which  Leo  X.  possessed  over  the  duchy  of 
Urbino  was  yet  more  absolute  than  that  which  he  enjoyed  in 
the  Florentine  state.  By  the  tenor  of  the  investiture,  the 
sovereignty  had  been  extended,  in  default  of  males,  to  the 
female  offspring  of  Lorenzo,  and  his  infant  daughter  was  now 
entitled  to  the  ducal  sceptre;  but  the  disadvantages  which 
might  arise  from  such  a  government  were  easily  foreseen,  and 
Catherina,  under  the  care  of  her  powerful  relatives,  was 
reserved  for  a  still  higher  destiny.  To  any  reconciliation 
between  its  former  sovereign  and  Leo  X.  the  animosities 
which  had  arisen  between  them,  in  the  course  of  the  contest 
in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  had  placed  an  insuperable 
bar;  and  even  if  the  pontiff  had  been  inclined  to  an  accom- 
modation, the  restoration  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino  to  the  duke 
could  only  have  been  considered  as  an  acknowledgment  on 
the  part  of  the  pope,  that  in  expelling  him  from  his  domi- 
nions he  had  committed  an  act  of  injustice.  Having  there- 
fore fixst  difflnembered  the  duchy  of  Urbino  of  the  fortress 
of  S.  Leo,  and  the  district  of  Montefeltro,  which  he  gave  to 
the  Florentines,  as  a  compensation  for  the  expenses  incurred, 
and  the  services  rendered  by  them  in  the  acquisition  of  these 
domains,  he  annexed  the  remainder  of  that  territory,  with  its 
dependent  states  of  Fesaro  and  Sinigaglia,  to  the  dominions 
of  the  church. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

1519—1521. 

Progress  of  the  Reformation — Leo  X.  endeavours  to  Conciliate  Luther — 
Conferences  between  Luther  and  Miltitz — Public  disputation  at  Leipsic — 
Luther  is  prevailed  upon  to  write  to  the  pppe — Sarcastic  tenor  of  his 
letter — His  doctrines  condemned  at  Home — Purport  of  the  papal  bull — 
Its  reception  at  Wittemberg — Luther  publicly  burns  the  bull  with  the 
decretals  of  the  church — He  endeavours  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  em- 
peror— Aleandro  papal  legate  to  the  imperial  court — Harangues  the  diet 
of  the  empire  against  Luther — Luther  cited  to  appear  before  the  diet — 
His  journey  to  Worms — His  first  appeai'ance  before  the  assembly — ^His 
second  appearance — He  refuses  to  retract  his  writings — Observations  on 
his  conduct — The  emperor  declares  his  opinion — Further  efforts  to  prevail 
upon  Luther  to  retract — Condemned  by  an  imperial  edict — Is  privately 
conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Wartburg — Henry  VIII.  writes  against 
Luther — Beformation  of  Switzerland  by  Zuinglius — Conduct  and  cha- 
racter of  Luther — ^His  bold  assertion  of  the  right  of  private  judgment — 
His  inflexible  adherence  to  his  own  opinion — Uncharitable  spirit  of  the 
first  reformers — ^Efiects  of  the  Reformation  on  literary  studies — On  the 
fine  arts — On  the  political  and  moral  state  of  Europe. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  the  negotiations 
and  intrigues  occasioned  by  the  election  of  his  successor, 
Charles  V.,  had  for  a  time  withdrawn  the  attention  of  the 
court  of  Rome  from  the  proceedings  of  Luther.  Of  this 
opportunity,  he  and  his  followers  had  availed  themselves  to 
spread  his  opinions,  both  by  preaching  and  writing,  through 
various  parts  of  Germany.  The  effect  of  these  exertions  was 
most  visible  in  Saxony,  where,  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
imperial  throne,  the  vicarial  authority  had  devolved  on  the 
elector  Frederick;  who,  if  he  did  not  openly  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  reformation,  at  least  raised  no  obstructions  to  its  pro- 
gress.    Under  his  protection,  the  new  opinions  gained  consi- 
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^erable  strength;  and  as  his  reputation  for  integrity,  talents, 
and  personal  worth,  was  equal  to  that  of  any  sovereign  of  his 
time,  the  partiality  which  he  manifested  to  Luther  greatly 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  efforts  of  that  daring  inno- 
vator.* 

No  sooner  had  the  political  ferment  subsided,  than  Leo 
again  turned  his  attention  to  the  progress  of  Luther,  which, 
from  its  rapidity  and  extent,  now  began  to  excite  a  real  alarm 
at  Eome.  The  new  decretal  which  Leo  had  issued  in  con- 
:firmation  of  indulgences,  had  answered  no  other  purpose  than 
to  impel  Luther  to  a  more  direct  opposition.  To  whatever 
height  the  pontifical  authority  erected  its  crest,  Luther  op- 
posed himself  to  it  with  equal  confidence,  and  Leo  at  length 
resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  conciliatory  measures.  In  this  it 
is  probable  that  he  followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  temper 
and  judgment,  which  were  naturally  inclined  to  lenity  and 
forbearance;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  measure  which  he 
adopted  was  warmly  reprobated  by  many  of  the  firm  and 
orthodox  adherents  of  the  church.  The  person  selected  by 
the  pontiff  for  this  purpose  was  Charles  Miltitz,  a  Saxon 
nobleman,  who  had  served  him  for  some  years  in  a  military 
capacity,  and  had  been  afterwards  nominated  to  the  office  of 
counsellor  and  apostolic  chamberlain.  To  this  choice  Leo 
was  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  led  by  the  consideration  that 
the  elector  Frederick  was  supposed  to  have  long  wished  for 
the  honour  of  the  consecrated  rose<,  which  is  annually  given 
by  the  pontiff  to  some  distinguished  personage;  and  he  there- 
fore thought  that,  by  transmitting  this  mark  of  his  esteem  by 
the  hands  of  Miltitz,  he  should,  at  the  same  time,  conciliate 
the  favour  of  the  elector,  and  find  an  opportunity  of  treating 
with  Luther,  without  hiuniliating  himself  by  the  appearance 
of  sending  an  express  messenger  for  that  purpose.  To  this 
it  may  be  added,  that  Miltitz  had  already  acted  the  part  of  a 
mediator  with  the  pope  on  behalf  of  Luther,  to  obtain  a  hear- 
ing of  his  cause  in  Germany;  which  office  he  had  been  soli- 
cited to  undertake  by  a  letter  from  the  university  of  Wit- 
temberg.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  Leo  preferred  a  secular 
to  an  ecclesiastical  envoy,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  those  spe- 

*  Lmher  in  praef.  ad.  op. 
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cnlative  disputations  which  had  hitherto  onlj  tended  to  widenr 
the  breach  which  he  wished  to  close. 

The  reception  of  Miltitz  at  the  electoral  court  gave  but  an 
ill  omen  of  his  success.  Neither  the  letters  of  the  pontiff 
nor  the  recommendations  which  Miltitz  had  brought  to  De- 
genhart  PfeiBnger  and  Greorge  Spalatino,  two  of  the  prine^al 
officers  of  the  court,  could  remove  the  unfavourable  impres* 
sions  which  had  preceded  his  arrivaL  Instead  of  receiving 
with  satisfaction  and  respect  the  high  mark  of  pontifical 
favour  of  which  Miltitz  was  the  bearer,  the  elector  desired  it 
might  be  c(»isigned  to  an  officer  of  his  court,  who  would 
convej  it  to  him  without  the  formality  of  a  public  interview;^ 
and  to  the  remonstrances  of  Miltitz  respecting  Luther,  he 
coldly  answered,  that  he  would  not  a«t  as  a  judge,  to  oppress 
a  man  whom  he  hitherto  considered  as  innocent. 

These  discouraging  appearances  tended  still  further  to  con- 
vince Miltitz  that  the  mediation  of  the  elector  would  be  hope- 
less, except  he  could  first  prevail  upon  Luther  to  listen  to 
pacific  measures.  He  therefore  requested  an  interview  with 
him,  which  was  with  some  difficulty  obtained.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Miltitz  cautiously  avoided  all  theolpgical  questions,  and 
endeavoured,  by  the  most  earnest  persuasions,  to  induce  him 
to  lay  aside  the  hostility  which  he  had  manifested  to  the  holy 
see.  He  acknowledged  the  abuses  to  which  the  promulgation 
of  indulgences  had  given  rise,  and  highly  censured  the  mis- 
conduct and  the  violence  of  Tetzel,  whom  he  called  before 
him,  and  reprehended  with  such  severity,  as  being  the  cause 
and  promoter  of  these  dissensions,  that  the  unfortunate  monk, 
terrified  by  the  threats  of  the  legate,  and  by  the  letters  which 
were  afterwards  addressed  to  him,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  vexa- 
tion and  his  grief.^  By  these  and  similar  measures,  Luther 
was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  relax  in  his  opposition,  and  to 
address  a  letter  to  the  pontiff,  in  which  he  laments,  with 
apparent  sincerity,  the  part  which  he  had  acted,  and  to  which, 
as  he  asserts,  he  had  been  impelled  by  the  misconduct,  avarice, 
and  violence  of  his  enemies;  and  declares,  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  the  world,  that  he  had  never  wished  to  impeach  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  see  and  of  the  pontiff,  which  was  held 
by  him  as  supreme  over  all  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  except 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  also  professes  his  readiness  to 
refrain  from  the  further  discussion  of  the  question  concerning 
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indulgences»  provided  his  adrersaries  would  do  the  like. 
From  the  pacific  and  obedient  tenor  of  this  letter,  there  is 
indeed  reason  to  infer  that  Luther  was  not  at  this  time  averse 
to  a  reconciliatiiHi;  nor  did  Leo  hesitate  to  replj  to  it  in 
terms  equally  pacific,  insomuch  that  the  friends  of  peace 
began  to  fiatter  themselves  that  these  disturbances  would  soon 
be  amicably  terminated.*  But  other  circumstances  arose 
which  revived  the  fermentation  of  theological  disputes,  and 
gave  new  life  to  those  animosities  which  seem  to  be  their 
xuitural  and  invariable  result. 

Andrew  Bodenstein,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Carlo^ 
stadty  or  Carlostaditis,  assumed  by  him  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  was  at  this  time  archdeacon  of  the  cathedral  at  Wittem* 
berg,  and  having  embraced  the  opinions  of  Luther,  had 
published  a  thesis  in  their  defeikce.  This  again  called  forth 
the  ps^pal  champion  Eccius,  and,  after  much  altercation,  it  wa» 
at  length  determined,  that  the  dispute  should  be  decided  by 
single  combat,  substituting  only  the  weapons  of  argument  for 
those  of  force.  Of  this  contest,  which  was  carried  on  in  the 
city  of  Leipsic,  in  the  presence  of  George,  duke  of  Saxony, 
the  uncle  of  the  elector  Frederick,  and  a  large  concourse  of 
other  eminent  persons,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  the 
partisans  of  the  Ecnnan  church,  and  the  adherents  to  the 
reformation,  have  each  left  a  fuU  account.f  After  the  par- 
ties had  tried  their  skill  for  several  successive  days,  Luther 
himselfy  who  had  accompanied  his  friend  Carlostadt,  entered' 
the  lists  with  Eccius.  The  battle  was  renewed  with  great 
Tiolence,  and  if  the  disputants  did  not  succeed  in  enlightening 
the  understanding,  they  at  least  infiamed  the  passions  of  each 
other  to  a  degree  of  animosity  which  sufficiently  discovered 
itself  in  their  future  conduct.^  Hoffman,  the  principal  of  the^ 
university  of  Leipsic,  who  sat  as  umpire  on  this  occasion,  was 
too  discreet  to  determine  between  the  contending  parties.. 
Each,  therefore,  claimed  the  victory;  but  the  final  decisioa 
upon  the  various  questions  which  had  been  agitated,  was 
referred  to  the  universities  of  Paris  and  of  Erfurt.  This 
debate  was  again  renewed  in  writing,  when  not  only  Carlo- 
stadt, Eccius,  and  Luther,  but  Melancthon,  Erasmus,  and. 

*  Mosheim,  Ecclesiast.  Hist.  ii.  21.  note  (u.) 
f  Melcbior.  Adorn,  in  Vita  Oarlostadii,  38. 
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several  other  eminent  scholars  took  an  important  part  in 
asserting  or  opposing  the  various  opinions  which  had  been 
advanced  at  Leipsic.  By  the  publication  of  these  works  the 
spirit  of  discussion  and  inquiry  was  still  further  extended, 
and  whether  the  truth  was  with  the  one  or  the  other,  or  with 
neither  of  the  parties,  the  prolongation  of  the  contest  proved 
almost  as  injurious  to  the  court  of  Rome  as  if  its  cause  had 
experienced  a  total  defeat. 

On  the  return  of  Luther  to  Wittemberg,  Miltitz  renewed 
his  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  him  to  desist  from  further 
opposition,  and  to  submit  himself  to  the  authority  of  the  holy 
see.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  he  laboured 
unceasingly,  with  such  commendations  of  the  virtues  and 
talents  of  Luther,  and  such  acknowledgments  of  the  miscon- 
duct and  corruptions  of  the  Roman  court,  as  he  thought  were 
likely  to  gain  his  confidence,  and  disarm  his  resentment;  a 
conduct  which  has  been  considered  by  the  papal  historians  as 
highly  derogatory  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  of  whom  he  was  the 
legate,  and  injurious  to  the  cause  which  he  was  employed  to 
defend.  They  have  also  accused  this  envoy  of  indulging 
himself  too  freely  in  convivial  entertainments  and  the  use  of 
wine;  on  which  occasions  he  amused  his  friends  with  many 
exaggerated  anecdotes,  to  the  discredit  and  disgrace  of  the 
Roman  court;  which,  being  founded  on  the  authority  of  the 
pope's  nuncio,  were  received  and  repeated  as  autiientic* 
Finding,  however,  that  all  his  efforts  to  subdue  the  pertinacity 
of  Luther  were  ineffectual,  he  had  recourse  to  the  assistance 
of  the  society  of  Augustine  monks,  then  met  in  a  general 
chapter,  whom  he  prevailed  upon  to  send  a  deputation  to 
their  erring  brother,  to  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  his  duty. 
Luther  appeared  to  be  well  pleased  with  this  mark  of  respect, 
and  promised  that  he  would  again  write  to  the  pontiff  with  a 
further  explanation  of  his  conduct.  Availing  Jhiimfielf,  there- 
foi'e,  of  this  opportunity,  he  addressed  another  letter  to  Leo 
X.,  which  in  its  purport  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  singular,  and  in  its  consequences  as  one  of  the  most 
important,  that  ever  the  pen  of  an  individual  produced. 
Under  the  pretext  of  obedience,  -  respect,  and  even  affection 
for  the  pontiff,  he  has  conveyed  the  most  determined  opposi- 

*  Pallav.  i.  xviii.  114. 
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tion,  the  most  bitter  satire,  and  the  most  marked  contempt; 
insomuch,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  composition 
more  replete  with  insult  and  offence,  than  that  which  Luther 
affected  to  allow  himself  to  be  prevailed  on  to  write  by  the 
representations  of  his  own  fraternity.  *^  Amongst  the  monsters 
ot  the  age,''  says  Luther,  "  with  whom  I  have  now  waged 
nearly  a  three-years  war,  I  am  compelled  at  times  to  turn  my 
regards  towards  you,  O  most  holy  father  Leo;  or  rather  I 
may  say,  that  as  you  are  esteemed  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the 
contest,  you  are  never  absent  from  my  thoughts.  For  although 
I  have  been  induced  by  your  impious  flatterers,  who  have 
attacked  me  without  any  cause,  to  appeal  to  a  general  council, 
]:egardless  of  the  empty  decrees  of  your  predecessors,  Pius 
and  Julius,  which  by  a  kind  of  stupid  tyranny  were  intended 
to  prevent  such  a  measure,  yet  I  have  never  allowed  my  mind 
to  be  so  far  alienated  from  your  holiness,  as  not  to  be  most 
earnestly  solicitous  for  the  happiness  both  of  yourself  and 
your  see,  which  I  have  always  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  my 
power,  to  obtain  from  God  by  continual  and  ardent  supplica- 
tions. It  is  true,  I  have  almost  learnt  to  despise  and  to 
exult  over  the  threats  of  those  who  have  sought  to  terrify  me 
by  the  majesty  of  your  name  and  authority;  but  there  is  one 
circumstance  which  I  cannot  contemn,  and  which  has  com- 
pelled me  again  to  address  your  holiness.  I  understand  I 
have  been  highly  blamed,  as  having  had  the  temerity  to  carry 
my  opposition  so  far  as  even  to  attack  your  personal  cha- 
racter. 

"  I  must,  however,  most  explicitly  assure  you,  that  when- 
ever I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  you,  I  have  never  done 
it  but  in  the  best  and  most  magnificent  terms.  Had  I  done 
otherwise,  I  should  have  belied  my  own  judgment,  and  should 
not  only  concur  in  the  opinion  of  my  adversaries,  but  most 
willingly  acknowledge  my  rashness  and  impiety.  I  have 
given  you  the  appellation  of  a  Daniel  in  Babylon,  and  have 
even  endeavoured  to  defend  you  against  your  great  calum- 
niator, Silvester,  (Prierio,)  with  a  sincerity  which  any  reader 
will  abundantly  perceive  in  my  works.  The  unsullied  repu- 
tation of  your  life .  is  indeed  so  august  and  so  celebrated  in 
every  part  of  the  world  by  the  applauses  of  learned  men,  as 
to  set  at  defiance  any  aspersions  which  can  be  thrown  upon 
it.     I  am  not  so  absurd  as  to  attack  him  whom  every  one 
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praises,  when  it  has  always  been  mj  rule  to  spare  even  those 
whom  public  report  condemns.  I  delight  not  in  blazoning 
1^  crimes  of  others,  being  conscious  of  the  mote  which  is  in 
ray  own  eye,  and  not  regarding  myself  as  entitled  to  throw 
the  first  stone  at  an  adultress.'^ 

After  justifying  the  asperity  with  which  he  has  commented 
on  the  misconduct  of  Ins  adrersaries,  by  the  examjde  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  i»rophets  and  apostles,  he  thus  proceeds: — 
"  I  must,  however,  acknowledge  my  total  abhorrence  of  your 
see,  the  Roman  court,  which  neither  yon  nor  any  man  can 
deny  is  more  corrupt  than  either  Babylon  or  Sodom,  and 
according  to  the  best  of  my  information,  is  sunk  in  the  most 
<[eplorable  and  notorious  impiety.^  I  have  been,  therefore, 
truly  indignant  to  find,  that  under  your  name,  and  the  pretext 
of  the  Roman  church,  the  people  of  Christ  have  been  made  a 
sport  of;  which  I  hare  opposed,  and  will  oppose  as  long  as 
^e  spirit  of  faith  shall  remain  in  me.  Not  that  I  would 
attempt  impossibilities,  or  expect  that  my  efforts  could  avail 
against  such  a  hostile  throng  of  flatterers,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  commotions  of  that  Bal^lon.  I  owe,  however,  something 
to  my  brethren,  and  conceive  that  it  behoves  me  to  keep 
watch  that  they  are  not  seized  in  such  numbers,  nor  so 
violently  attacked,  by  this  Roman  plague.  For  what  has 
Rome  poured  out  for  these  many  years  past  (as  you  well 
know)  but  the  desolation  of  all  things,  both  of  body  and  soul, 
and  the  worst  examples  of  all  iniquity.  It  is,  indeed,  as  clear 
as  daylight  to  all  mankind,  that  the  Roman  church,  formerly 
the  most  holy  of  aH  churches,  is  become  the  most  licentious 
den  of  thieves,  the  most  shameless  of  all  brothels,  the  kingdom 
of  sin,  of  death,  and  of  hell;  the  wickedness  of  which  not 
Antichrist  himself  could  conceive. 

^'In  the  meantime,  you,  O  Leo,  sit  like  a  lamb  amidst 
wolves,  and  live  like  Daniel  amidst  the  lions,  or  Ezechiel 
among  the  scorpions.  But  what  can  you  oppose  to  these 
monsters?  Three  or  four  learned  and  excellent  cardinals! 
but  what  are  these  on  such  an  occasion?  In  fact,  you  would 
all  sooner  perish  by  poison  than  attempt  a  remedy  to  these 
disorders.  The  fate  of  the  court  of  Rome  is  decreed;  the 
wrath  of  God  is  upon  it;  advice  it  detests;  reformation  it 
dreads;  the  fury  of  its  impiety  cannot  be  mitigated,  and  it  has 
now  ^Ifilled  that  which  was  said  of  its  motiber — '  We  have 
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inedicined  Babylon  and  she  is  not  healed;  let  lis  therefore 
leaTe  her.'  It  was  the  office  of  you  and  of  your  cardinals  to 
have  applied  a  remedy;  but  the  disorder  derides  the  hand  of 
the  physician,  nee  audU  currus  kabenas.  Under  these  impres- 
sions I  have  always  lamented,  O  most  excellent  Leo,  that 
you,  who  are  worthy  of  better  times,  should  have  been  elected 
to  the  pontificate  in  such*  days  as  these.  Rome  merits  you  not, 
nor  those  who  resemble  you,  but  Satan  himself,  who,  in  fact, 
reigns  more  than  you  in  that  Babylon.  Would  that  you 
<50uld  exchange  that  state,  which  your  inveterate  enemies 
represent  to  you  as  an  honour,  for  some  petty  living ;  or  would 
support  yourself  by  your  paternal  inheritance;  for  of  such 
honours  none  are  worthy  but  Iscariots,  the  sons  of  perdition.** 

After  pouring  out  these  invectives,  and  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  always  pointed  with  expressions  of  the  most  con- 
temptuous kindness  for  the  pontiff,  Luther  proceeds  to  give  a 
brief  history  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  efforts  made  to  pacify 
him  by  the  Roman  court;  in  which  he  speaks  of  Eccius  as 
the  servant  of  Satan,  and  the  adversary  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
adverts  to  the  conduct  of  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta  with  an 
acrimony  by  no  means  consistent  with  his  former  professions 
in  this  respect.  He  then  declares,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
representations  of  the  Augustine  fathers,  who  had  entreated 
him  at  least  to  honour  the  person  of  the  pontiff,  and  assured 
him  that  a  reconciliation  was  yet  practicable,  he  had  joyfully 
and  gratefully  undertaken  the  present  address.  **  Thus  I 
come,"  says  he,  "most  holy  father,  and  prostrating  myself 
before  you,  entreat  that  you  will,  if  possible,  lay  hands  on, 
and  bridle  those  flatterers  who,  whilst  they  pretend  to  be 
pacific,  are  the  enemies  of  peace.  Let  no  one,  however,  pre- 
sume to  think,  most  holy  father,  that  I  shall  sing  a  palinode, 
unless  he  wishes  to  give  rise  to  a  still  greater  storm.  I  shall 
admit  of  no  restraints  in  interpreting  the  word  of  God;  for 
the  word  of  God,  which  inculcates  the  liberty  of  all,  must 
itself  be  free.  Except  in  these  points,  there  is  nothing  to 
which  I  am  not  ready  to  submit.  I  hate  contention,  I  will 
provoke  no  one;  but  being  provoked,  whilst  Christ  assists 
me,  I  will  not  be  mute.  With  one  word  your  holiness  might 
.^ence  these  commotions  and  establish  that  peace  which  I  so 
earnestly  desire. 

"  Allow  me,  however,  to  caution  you,  my 'good  father 
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Leo,  against  those  syrens  who  would  persuade  you  that  you 
are  not  altogether  a  man,  but  a  compound  of  man  and  God, 
and  can  command  and  require  whatever  you  please.  This,  I 
assure  you,  will  be  of  no  avail.  You  are  the  servant  of 
servants,  and,  of  all  mankind,  are  seated  in  the  most  de- 
plorable and  perilous  place.  Be  not  deceived  by  those  who 
pretend  that  you  are  lord  of  the  earth,  that  there  can  be  no 
Christian  without  your  authority,  and  that  you  have  any 
power  in  heaven,  in  hell,  or  in  purgatory.  They  are  your 
enemies,  and  seek  to  destroy  your  soul,  as  it  was  said  by 
Esaias,  O  my  'people^  they  who  pronounce  you  happy  deceive 
you.  Thus  they  impose  upon  you  who  exalt  you  above  a 
council,  and  the  universal  church,  and  who  attribute  to  you 
alone  the  right  of  interpreting  the  scriptures,  and  endeavour, 
under  your  name,  to  establish  their  own  impiety.  Alas,  by 
their  means,  Satan  has  made  great  gain  among  your  prede- 
cessors.*'^ 

Tliis  letter,  which  bears  date  the  6th  day  of  April,  1520, 
was  prefixed  by  Luther  as  a  dedication  to  liis  treatise  on 
Christian  liberty,  which  he  professes  to  transmit  to  the  pope  as 
a  proof  of  his  pacific  disposition,  and  of  his  desire  to  attend  to  his 
studies,  if  the  flatterers  of  the  pontiff  would  allow  him,  but 
which  the  advocates  of  the  Eoman  church  have  considered  as 
an  additional  proof  of  his  arrogance  and  his  disobedience. 
The  measure  of  his  offences  was  now  full ;  the  pontiff,  in- 
deed, had  long  been  solicited  to  apply  an  effectual  remedy  to 
these  disorders.  The  friars  accused  him  of  negligence,  and 
complained  that  whilst  he  was  employed  in  pompous  exhi- 
bitions, in  hunting,  in  music,  or  other  amusements,  he  disre- 
garded affairs  of  the  highest  moment.  They  asserted  that, 
in  matters  of  faith,  the  least  deviation  is  of  importance;  that 
the  time  to  eradicate  the  evil  is  before  it  has  begun  to  spread 
itself ;  that  the  revolt  of  Arius  was,  at  first,  a  spark  that 
might  have  been  extinguished,  but  which,  being  neglected, 
had  set  fire  to  the  world;  that  the  efforts  of  John  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague  would  have  been  attended  with  similar 
success,  if  they  had  not  been  frustrated  in  the  commencement 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  council  of  Constance.*^  These  senti- 
ments were  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  pontiff,  who,  so  fai* 

*  Sarpi,  Hist,  del  Concil.  di  Trento,  iv.  10. 
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from  wishing  to  resort  to  eeverity,  regretted  that  he  had  already 
interfered  so  much  in  the  business,  and  made  himself  a  party 
where  he  ought  to  have  assumed  the  more  dignified  character 
of  a  judge.*  The  remonstrances,  however,  of  the  prelates 
and  universities  of  Germany,  added  to  those  of  the  Roman 
clergy,  and,  above  all,  the  excess  to  which  Luther  had  now 
carried  his  opposition,  compelled  him,  at  length,  to  have  re- 
course to  decisive  measures ;  and  a  congregation  af  the 
cardinals,  prelates,  theologians,  and  canonists,  was  summoned 
at  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  mode  in 
which  his  condemnation  should  be  announced. 

The  form  of  the  bull  by  which  Luther  and  his  doctrines 
were  to  be  condemned,  gave  rise  to  many  debates,  and  a 
great  variety  of  opinion;  and  the  authority  of  the  pontiff  was 
necessary  to  terminate  a  contest  between  the  cardinals  Pietrof 
Accolti  and  Lorenzo  Pucci,  the  datary,  each  of  whom  had 
proposed  the  form  of  the  bull,  and  were  earnest  in  defence  of 
their  respective  opinions.  At  length,  the  model  of  Accolti 
was,  with  some  variations,  adopted  ;  and  this  formidable 
document,  which  has  been  considered  as  the  final  separation 
of  Luther  and  his  adherents  from  the  Roman  church,  ^md  as 
the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  council  of  Trent,  was  issued 
with  the  date  of  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  15204   '• 

By  this  buD,  the  supreme  pontiff,  after  calling  upon  Christ 
to  arise  and  judge  his  own  cause,  and  upon  St.  Peter,  St. 
Paul,  and  all  the  host  of  saints,  to  intercede  for  the  peace  and 
unity  of  the  church,  selects  forty-one  articles  from  the  asser- 
tions and  writings  of  Luther,  as  heretical,  dangerous,  and 
scandalous,  offensive  to  pious  ears,  contrary  to  Christian 
charity,  the  respect  due  to  the  Roman  church,  and  to  that 
obedience  which  is  the  sinew  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  He 
then  proceeds  to  condemn  them,  and  prohibits  every  person, 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  from  advancing,  defending, 
preaching,  or  favouring  the  opinions  therein  contained.  He 
ako  condemns  the  books  published  by  Luther,  as  containing 
similar  assertions,  and  directs  that  they  shall  be  sought  out, 
and  publicly  burnt.  Proceeding  then  to  the  person  of 
Luther,  the  pontiff  declares  that  he  has  omitted  no  effort  of 
paternal  charity  to  reclaim  him  from  his  errors  ;  that  he  has 

*  Sarpi,  iv.  11.     +  Or  rather,  Benedetto.     {  Sarpi,  iv.  11.  Pallav.  xx.  ]  19 
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invited  him  to  Rome,  offered  him  a  Bafe-conduct,  and  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  his  jonrnej,  in  the  full  confidence 
that  he  would,  on  his  arrival,  have  acknowledged  his  errors, 
and  have  discovered  that  in  his  contempt  of  the  Roman 
court,  and  his  accusations  against  the  holy  pontiff,  he  had 
been  misled  by  empty  and  malicious  reports.  That  Luther 
bad,  notwithstanding  this  summons,  contumaciously  refused, 
for  upwards  of  a  year,  to  appear  at  Rome;  that  he  still  per- 
severed in  his  refusal;  and  that,  adding  one  offence  to  another, 
he  had  rashly  dared  to  appeal  to  a  future  council,  in  defiance 
of  the  constitutions  of  Pius  II.  and  Julius  II.,  which  had  de* 
clared  all  such  appeals  heretical.^  That,  in  consequence  of 
these  reiterated  offences,  the  pope  might  justly  have  pro- 
ceeded to  his  condemnation,  but  that,  being  induced  by  the 
voice  of  his  brethren,  and  imitating  the  clemency  of  the 
Omnipotent,  who  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  be  Imd 
forgotten  all  the  offences  hitherto  committed  by  Lufher 
against  himself  and  the  holy  see,  had  determined  to  treat  him 
with  the  greatest  lenity,  and  to  endeavour,  by  mildness  alone, 
to  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  his  duty;  in  which  case  he  was 
still  willing  to  receive  him,  like  the  repentant  prodigal,  into 
the  bosom  of  the  church.  He  then  proceeds  to  exhort  Luther 
and  his  adherents  to  maintain  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  prohibits  them  from  preaching,  and  ad- 
monishes them,  within  sixty  days,  publicly  to  recant  their 
errors,  and  commit  thdr  writings  to  the  fiames,  otherwise  he 
denounces  them  as  notorious  and  pertinacious  heretics;  he 
requires  all  Christian  princes  and  powers  to  seize  upon  Luther 
and  his  adherents,  and  send  them  to  Rome,  or,  at  least,  to 
expel  them  from  their  territories;  and  he  interdicts  every 
place  to  which  they  may  be  allowed  to  resort;  and  lastly,  he 
directs  that  this  bull  shall  be  read  through  all  Christendom, 
and  excommunicates  those  who  may  oppose  its  publication.' 
The  execution  of  this  bull  was  intrusted  to  Eocius,  who 
had  repaired  to  Rome  in  order  to  expedite  it,  and  having 
accomplished  his  purpose,  hastened  with  it  to  Germany  as  a 
trophy  of  his  victory.  The  delegation  of  this  authority  to  an 
avowed  and  personal  enemy  of  Luther,  was  not,  however, 
calculated  to  allay  the  resentment  of  that  fearless  reformer, 
and  has  been  justly  censured,  even  by  the  firmest  apologists 
of  the  Roman  court,  as  affording  a  pretext  to  Luther,  that 
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tbis  measure  was  not  the  result  of  an  impartial  consideration 
of  his  conduct,  bat  of  the  odium  of  his  declared  and  inveterate 
en^nies.* 

On  the  publication  of  this  instrument,  Leo  X.  addressed  a 
letter  to  liie  university  of  Wittemberg,  and  another  to  the 
elector  Frederick,  in  the  latter  of  which,  taking  for  granted 
the  firm  attachment  of  the  elector  to  the  holy  church,  and  his 
enmitjr  to  the  efforts  of  that  *^  child  of  iniquity,"  Martin 
Lttther,  he  commends  him  highly  for  services  which  he  had 
certainly  never  rendered.  He  then  proceeds  to  acquaint 
him,  that  all  efforts  to  reclaim  Luther  having  proved  ineffec- 
tual, he  had  issued  a  decree  against  him,  of  which  he  had 
transmitted  him  a  copy,  printed  at  Bome,  and  entreats  him  to 
use  his  authority  to  prevail  upon  Luther  to  recant  his  errors, 
and  in  case  of  his  obstinacy,  to  take  him  into  custody,  and  re- 
tain his  person  under  the  directi<»is  of  the  holy  see.  It  is,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  appar^it,  that  this  letter  was  rather  written 
from  political  motives,  to  justify  to  the  public  the  conduct  of 
the  Boman  court,  than  with  any  expectation  of  influencing 
the  elector  to  take  a  hostile  part  against  Luther,  that  sovereign 
having,  only  a  few  months  before,  in  a  letter  written  to  Rome, 
decidedly  expressed  his  opinion,  "  That  if,  instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  convince  the  reformers  by  arguments  and  autho- 
rities from  Scripture,  the  Boman  court  should  have  recourse 
to  threats  and  violence,  it  would  inevitably  occasion  the  most 
bitter  dissensions  and  destructive  tumults  throughout  all 
Grermany."  The  absence  of  the  elector.  Who  was  at  the  im- 
perial court  when  the  letter  of  Leo  X.  arrived  at  Wittemberg, 
afforded  a  pretext  for  the  university  to  suspend  the  execution 
of  the  bull  until  his  return,  but,  by  the  instigation  of  Eccius, 
the  writings  of  Luther  were  publicly  burnt  at  Col<^,  Lou- 
vain,  and  other  cities  of  the  Netherlands  and  Germany. 

The  first  measure  adopted  by  Luther  in  opposition  to  the 
pontifical  decree,  was  to  renew  his  appeal  to  a  general  council. 
He  soon  afterwards  published  his  animadversions  upon  the 
execrable  Bull  of  Leo  ^.,t  in  which  he,  in  his  turn,  admo- 
nishes the  pope  and  his  cardinals  to  repent  of  their  errors, 
and  to  disavow  their  diabolical  blasphemies  and  impious  at- 
tempts, threat^ing  them,  that  unless  they  speedily  comply 

♦  PftUavicini,  xx.  119.  +  Lutheri  Op.  i.  286. 
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with  his  remonstrances,  he  and  all  other  Christians  shall 
regard  the  court  of  Rome  as  the  seat  of  Antichrist,  possessed 
by  Satan  himself.  He  declares  that  he  is  prepared,  in  de- 
fence of  his  opinions,  not  only  to  receive  with  joy  these  cen- 
sures, but  to  entreat  that  he  may  never  be  absolved  from 
them,  or  be  numbered  among  the  followers  of  the  Roman 
church,  being  rather  wilUng  to  gratify  their  sanguinary 
tyranny  by  offering  them  his  life;  that  if  they  still  persist  in 
their  fury,  he  shall  proceed  to  deliver  over  both  them  and 
their  bull,  with  all  their  decretals,  to  Satan,  that  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  flesh,  their  souls  may  be  liberated  in  the 
coming  of  our  Lord.  These  menaces  he  soon  afterwards 
carried  into  effect,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  On  the  tenth 
day  of  December,  1520,  he  caused  a  kind  of  funeral  pile  to 
be  erected  without  the  walls  of  Wittemberg,  surrounded  by 
scaffolds,  as  for  a  public  spectacle;  and  when  the  places  thus 
prepared  were  filled .  by  the  members  of  the  university  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  Luther  made  his  appearance,  with 
many  attendants,  bringing  with  him  several  volumes,  con- 
taining the  decrees  of  Grratian,  the  decretals  of  the  popes,* 
the  constitutions  called  the  Extravagants,  the  writings  of 
Eccius,  and  of  Emser,  another  of  his  antagonists,  and,  finally, 
a  copy  of  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  The  pile  being  then  set  on 
fire,  he,  with  his  own  hands,  committed  the  books  to  the 
flames,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  "Because  ye  have 
troubled  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  ye  shall  be  burnt  with  eternal 
fire."*  On  the  following  day  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  and 
admonished  his  audience  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  papis- 
tical decrees.  "  The  conflagration  we  have  now  seen,"  said 
he,  "  is  a  matter  of  small  importance.  It  would  be  more  to 
the  purpose  if  the  pope  himself,  or,  in  other  words,  the  papal 
see  were  also  burnt."t  The  example  of  Luther  at  Wittembei^ 
was  followed  by  his  disciples  in  several  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, where  the  papal  bulls  and  decretals  were  committed  to 
the  flames  with  public  marks  of  indignation  and  contempt. 
Such  were  the  ceremonies  that  confirmed  the  separation  of 
Luther  and  his  followers  from  the  court  of  Rome.  A  just 
representation  of  that  hostile  spirit  which  has  subsisted  be- 
tween them  till  the  present  day,  and  which,  unfortunately  for 

•  Lutheri  Op.  ii.  320.   Pallavic.  xxii.  120.  +  lb. 
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the  world,  has  not  always  been  appeased  by  the  burning 
of  heretical  works,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  papal  bulls  and 
decretals,  on  the  other.^ 

This  irreconcilable  dissension  between  Luther  and  the 
church  could  not  have  arisen  at  a  more  critical  juncture. 
A  young  and  powerful  monarch  had  just  been  seated  on  the 
imperial  throne,  and  the  part  which  he  might  take  in  this 
contest  might  either  overthrow  the  papal  authority  throughout 
the  centred  provinces  of  Europe,  or  frustrate  the  eiForts  of 
the  reformers  in  the  origin  of  their  undertaking.  Hence  the 
eyes  of  all  the  Christian  world  were  turned  towards  Charles  V.^ 
on  whose  decision  the  fate  of  the  Reformation  seemed  to  depend. 
Of  the  importance  of  this  decision,  Luther  and  the  pontiff 
were  equafiy  aware;  and,  accordingly,  they  neither  of  them 
spared  any  pains  that  might  secure  his  countenance  and  sup- 
port. In  his  severe  reprehensions  of  the  bull  of  Leo  X.,  Luther 
had  already  called  upon  Charles  V.  to  rise  up  and  oppose 
himself  to  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist.  He  also  addressed  a 
book,  in  the  German  language,  to  the  emperor  and  his 
nobles,  in  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  pope 
had  no  authority  over  the  imperial  throne,  nor  any  right  to 
exercise  those  powers  which  he  had  long  claimed  in  the 
German  states,  and  earnestly  entreated  the  emperor  not  to 
suffer  the  Roman  pontiff  to  take  the  sword  from  his  hand,  and 
reign  uncontrolled  in  his  dominions.*  Nor  was  Luther 
without  a  powerful  friend  in  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who,  on 
account  of  his  magnanimity  in  refusing  the  imperial  crown, 
and  his  effectual  recommendation  of  Charles  V.  to  that  high 
dignity,  enjoyed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  favour  and  con- 
fidence of  that  sovereign.  The  elector  palatine,  Lewis,  was 
also  supposed  to  be  inclined  towards  the  opinions  of  Luther, 
which  had  now  made  such  progress  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many, as  decidedly  to  show  that  they  could  not  be  eradicated 
without  the  most  sanguinary  consequences.  On  this  im- 
portant occasion  Luther  also  availed  himself  of  the  services  of 
Ulric  Hutten  and  of  Erasmus,  the  latter  of  whom  laboured 
with  great  earnestness,  by  means  of  his  friends,  to  discover 
the  sentiments  of  Charles  V.  with  respect  to  the  reformers, 
which  Luther  had,  however,  the  mortification  to  find  were  not 
favourable  to  his  cause. ^^ 

*  Seckeudorf.  Comment,  de  Luthcranismo,  i.  xxxIy.  127. 
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The  efforts  of  Leo  X.  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  emperor, 
and  induce  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  support  of  the 
Roman  church,  were  also  unremittii^.*-  On  the  election  of 
Charles  V.,  it  hecame  necessary  to  dispatch  an  envoj  from 
Rome  to  congratulate  him  on  that  event,  for  which  purpose 
the  pontiff  selected  Marino  CaracdoU,  then  an  apostolic 
notary,  and  who  afterwards,  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  HI., 
ohtained  the  rank  of  cardinal.  Conceiving,  howev^,  that 
this  envoy  would  he  sufficiently  employed  in  watching  over 
the  political  interests  of  the  Roman  see,  and  that  the  business 
of  the  Reformation  would  require  aU  the  vigilance  of  an 
active  and  skilful  negotiator,  he  sent  as  another  nuncio, 
Girolamo  Aleandro,  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  important 
task  of  exterminating  the  heretical  opinions  of  Luther  and 
his  adherents.  Aleandro  was  not  only  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, but  of  uncommcm  talents  and  activity,  and  b^g  warmly 
devoted  to  the  Roman  see,  he  engaged  in  its  service  with  in- 
conceivable earnestness.  On  his  arrival  in  Fland^»,  where 
the  emperor  yet  remained,  he  obtained  his  permission  to 
carry  into  effect  the  buU  of  Leo  X.,  throughout  his  patri* 
monial  dominions.  After  the  coronation  of  Charles  at  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  Aleandro  accompanied  him  to  Cologn,  where 
the  works  of  Luther  were  publicly  burnt,  as  well  as  in  other 
cities  of  Germany;  not,  however,  without  such  an  opposition 
in  some  places,  as  rendered  it  highly  dangerous  to  those  who 
undertook  the  office. 

Soon  after  his  coronation,  Charles  had  summoned  a  diet  of 
the  empire  to  meet  at  Nuremburg,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1521,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  important 
regulations  as  to  the  Gennan  confederacy,  as  for  taking 
into  consideration  the  state  of  religion;  but  on  account  of 
the  plague  appearing  at  that  place,  the  diet  assembled  at 
Worms.  As  the  resolutions  of  this  meeting  were  expected 
to  be  decisive  of  the  great  question  of  the  Reformation,  no 
exertions  were  spared  by  either  of  the  contending  parties  to 
obtain  a  favourable  decision.  Besides  the  continual  efforts 
of  Aleandro,  the  cause  of  the  Roman  see  was  supported  by 
many  of  the  ecclesiastical  electors  and  powerful  barons  of 
Germany,  who  endeavoured  to  instigate  the  emperor  to  the 

*  See  Sadoleti  Ep.  nomine  Leonis  X.  Ep.  Ixxii.  101.  Ed.  Rom.  17«')9.  6. 
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most  violent  measures;*  thej  were,  however,  firmlj  opposed 
by  the  elect<Mr8  of  Saxony  and  of  Bavaria,  and  by  many  ci  the 
inferior  nobility,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Luther,  and 
who,  by  their  representations  as  to  the  extension  of  the  new 
opinions  in  Germany,  and  the  number  and  resolution  of  their 
adherents,  occasioned  great  i^prehensions  among  the  partisans 
of  the  Boman  see.  When  the  discussion  on  the  state  of  the 
church  was  opened,  Aleandro  addressed  the  diet,  as  legate  of 
the  pontifT,  and  in  a  speech  of  three  hours,  in  which  he  is 
acknowledged  to  have  acquitted  himself  with  great  ability, 
endeavoured  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  speedy  and  effectud 
measures.  In  the  course  of  this  oration,  he  asserted,  that 
the  opposition  of  Luther  was  not  confined  to  the  pontiff  and 
the  Roman  see,  but  was  directed  against  the  most  sacred 
dogmas  of  the  Christian  faith.  That  Luther  had  denied  the 
power  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  or  even  of  a  general  council, 
to  decide  in  matters  of  doctrine,  without  which  there  would 
be  as  many  opinions  of  the  sense  of  Scripture  as  there  were 
readers.  That  by  impugning  the  doctrine  of  free  agency, 
and  preaching  up  that  of  a  certain  uncontrollable  necessity, 
a  door  was  opened  for  all  kinds  of  wickedness  and  licentious- 
ness, as  it  would  be  thought  a  sufficient  excuse  to  allege  that 
such  crimes  were  inevitable.  After  discussing  these  and 
many  similar  topics,  he  concluded  with  observing,  that  the 
Roman  court  had  laboured  during  four  years,  without  effect, 
to  subdue  this  detestable  heresy,  and  that  nothing  now  re- 
mained but  to  entreat  the  interference  of  the  emperor  and 
the  Germanic  states,  who  might,  by  an  imperial  edict,  ex- 
pose both  it  and  its  author  to  merited  execration  and  con- 
tempt." 

Had  Luther  or  any  of  his  zealous  and  learned  adherents 
been  present  on  this  occasion,  to  have  replied  to  the  arguments 
and  opposed  the  assertions  of  Aleandro,  to  have  directed  the 
attention  of  the  assembly  to  the  ambition  and  proud  assump- 
tions of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  expatiated  on  the  abuses  of 
the  papal  see,  in  converting  the  religion  of  Christ  into  an 
engine  of  rapine  and  a  source  of  gain,  it  is  probable  that  the 
effect  produced  by  this  harangue  might  have  been  in  a  great 
degree  obviated;  but  as  the  assertions  and  reasonings  of 

•  PallaTicini,  xxiv.  137. 
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Aleandro  remained  unanswered,  they  produced  a  visible  im- 
pression on  the  diet,  which  was  now  ready  to  adopt  the  most 
violent  proceedings  against  the  adherents  of  the  new  opin- 
ions,* The  elector  of  Saxony,  whilst  he  appeared  to  agree 
with  the  rest  of  the  assembly  as  to  the  expediency  of  coercive 
measures,  observed,  however,  that  in  this  instance  they  were 
about  to  decide  not  only  on  points  of  doctrine,  but  against 
Luther  individually,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
author  of  them.  That  this  was  a  question  of  fact,  which 
ought  to  be  ascertained;  for  which  pm'pose  he  ought  to  be 
caUed  upon  to  appear  before  the  diet,  and  to  declare  whether 
he  had  or  had  not  taujght  those  opinions  which  were  said  to 
be  found  in  his  books.  This  proposition  was  extremely 
vexatious  to  Aleandro,  who,  as  well  from  the  result  of  his 
own  judgment,  as  by  particular  instructions  from  Rome,  had 
avoided  all  opportunities  of  entering  into  disputations  with 
the  reformers,  and  who  was  apprehensive  that  the  well- 
known  eloquence  and  resolution  of  Luther  would  efface  the 
impression  which  he  had  :dready  made  upon  the  assembly. 
The  emperor,  however,  was  inclined  to  favour  the  proposal 
of  the  elector,  observing,  that  it  might  otherwise  be  pre- 
tended that  Luther  had  been  condemned  unheard;  but  in 
order  to  appease  the  legate,  he  consented  that  the  only 
question  to  be  proposed  to  Luther,  should  be,  whether  he 
would  retract  the  errors  which  he  had  published  in  his  writ- 
ings.f  On  the  sixth  day  of  March  the  emperor  dispatched 
his  messenger,  Graspar  Sturm,  with  letters  addressed  to 
Luther,  in  terms  sufficiently  respectful,  and  accompanied 
them  by  an  imperial  safe-conduct,  which  was  confirmed  by 
the  princes  through  whose  territories  it  was  necessary  that 
Luther  should  pass. 

On  receiving  the  imperial  mandate,  Luther  lost  no  time  in 
preparing  for  his  journey.  To  the  remonstrances  of  his 
friends,  who  endeavoured  to  deter  him  from  this  expedition, 
by  reminding  him  of  the  examples  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Pi-ague,  who  by  the  shameless  violation  of  a  similar  pass- 
port were  betrayed  to  their  destruction,  he  firmly  replied, 
that  if  there  were  as  many  devils  at  Worms  as  there  were 
tiles  on  the  houses,  he  would  not  be  deterred  from  his  pur- 

♦  Pallayicini,  i.  xxvi.  157.  +  Mainburg.  ap.  Seckeudorf,  i.  150. 
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pose.*  He  arrived  at  Worms  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  April. 
On  his  journey  he  was  accompanied  by  his  zealous  adherent 
Amsdoiify  and  several  other  friends,  and  preceded  by  the 
imperial  messenger  in  his  official  habit. ^^  On  passing 
through  Erfurt  he  was  met  by  the  inhabitants  and  honour- 
ably received.  By  the  connivance  of  the  messenger,  who 
had  orders  to  prevent  his  preaching  on  the  journey,  Luther 
harangued  the  populace  in  this  city  and  other  places.  The 
papists,  as  they  now  began  to  be  called,  having  flattered 
themselves  with  the  expectation  that  he  would  have  refused 
to  make  his  appeai*ance  at  Worms,  and  thereby  have  afforded 
a.  sufficient  pretext  for  his  condemnation,  were  alarmed  and 
mortified  at  his  approach  with  so  respectable  a  retinue.  On 
his  arrival  at  that  city,  he  was  surrounded  by  upwards  of 
two  thousand  persons,  many  of  them  attached  to  his  opinions, 
and  .  all  of  them  desirous  of  seeing  a  man  who  had  rendered 
himself  so  famous  thi'oughout  Europe. f 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  Luther  was  intro- 
duced to  the  diet,  by  the  marshal'  count  Pappenheim,  who  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  address  the 
assembly,  but  was  merely  expected  to  reply  to  the  questions- 
which  might  be  proposed  to  him.  The  person  appointed  to 
interrogate  him  was  John  ab  Eyk,  or  Eccius,  not  his  avowed 
adversary,  but  another  person  of  the  same  name,  chancellor 
or  official  to  the  archbishop  of  Treves.  The  first  question 
proposed  to  Luther  was,  whether  he  acknowledged  himself  to 
be  the  author  of  the  books  published  in  his  name.  The  second, 
whether  he  was  ready  to  retract  what  had  been  condemned  in 
those  books.  To  the  first  question  he  answered,  after  hear- 
ing the  titles  of  the  books  read,  that  he  was  the  author  of 
them,  and  should  never  deny  them.  But  in  reply  to  the 
second,  he  observed,  that  as  it  was  a  question  concerning  faith 
and  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  as  it  involved  the  divine  word, 
than  which  nothing  is  greater  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  it  would 
be  rash  and  dangerous  in  him  to  give  an  unpremeditated 
answer,  which  might  either  fall  short  of  the  dignity  of  his 
cause,  or  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth;  and  might  subject  him 
to  the  sentence  pronounced  by  Christ,  "  Whosoever  shall  deny 

*  Lntheri  Ep.  ap.  Seckend.  i.  152. 

f  See  Viti  Warbeccii  Relationem  de  itinere  et  adventu  Lutheri ;  ap.  Seek- 
endorf.  i.  152.  addit. 
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me  before  men,  him  will  I  denj  before  my  father  who  is  in 
heaven."  He  therefore  entreated  that  he  might  be  allowed 
time  to  deliberate,  so  that  he  might  answer  without  injury  to 
the  divine  word,  or  danger  to  his  own  souL  The  emperor, 
having  advised  with  the  members  of  the  diet,  complied  with 
his  request,  and  directed  that  he  should  appear  again  on  the 
following  day  to  deliver  his  final  answer,  which  he  was  in* 
formed  would  not  be  allowed  to  be  in  writing.* 

On  this  first  interview,  some  circumstances  occurred  whidi 
deserve  particular  notice.  Whilst  Luther  was  passing  to  the 
assembly,  he  was  surrounded  with  immense  crowds,  and  even 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  almost  covered  with  spectators. 
Among  these,  and  even  when  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the 
diet,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  frequent  exhortations 
addressed  to  him  to  keep  up  his  courage,  to  act  like  a  man^ 
accompanied  with  passages  from  scripture;  '^  Not  to  fear 
those  who  can  kill  the  body  only,  but  to  fear  him  who  can 
cast  both  body  and  soul  into  hell."  And  again,  "  When  ye 
shall  stand  before  kings,  think  not  how  ye  shall  speak;  for  it 
shall  be  given  to  you  in  that  same  hour."f  His  adversaries 
were,  however,  gratified  to  find  that  instead  of  replying,  he 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  time  to  deliberate;  and  the 
apologists  of  the  Roman  see  have  afiected  to  consider  it  as  a 
proof  that  he  possessed  no  portion  of  the  divine  spirit,  other- 
wise he  would  not,  by  his  delay,  have  given  rise  to  a  doubt 
whether  he  meant  to  retract  his  opinions.}  We  are  also  in- 
formed that  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  fdl  so  far  short  of 
what  was  expected  from  him,  that  the  emperor  said,  "  This 
man  will  certainly  never  induce  me  to  become  a  heretic."§ 
To  observations  of  this  kind,  the  friends  of  Luther  might 
have  replied,  that  the  prohibition  imposed  upon  him  before  the 
assembly,  prevented  him  from  entering  into  a  general  vindi- 
cation either  of  his  opinions  or  his  conduct.  That  with 
respect  to  his  having  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  divine  insjH- 
ration,  he  had  never  asserted  any  pretensions  to  such  an 
endowment;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  represented  himself  as 
a  fallible  mortal,  anxious  only  to  discharge  his  duty,  and  to 
consult  the   safety  of  his   own  soul.     And  that,  as  to  the 

•  These  particulars  are  given  by  Lnther  himself,  Op.  ii.  412. 
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xcmark  of  the  emperor,  if  in  fact  sach  an  asserti(m  escaped 
liiiB,  it  proved  no  m(»re  than  that  he  had  been  ahreadj  preju- 
diced against  Luther;  and  that  by  a  youthful  impatience, 
whk^  he  ought  to  hare  restrained,  he  had  abeadj  anticipated 
Ms  c<Htdemnation. 

On  the  following  day,  Luther  again  appeared  before  the 
^et,  and  being  called  upon  to  answer  whether  he  meant  to 
retract  the  opinions  asserted  in  his  writings,  in  reply,  he  first 
observed,  that  these  writings  were  of  different  kinds,  and  on 
^rtfbrent  subjects.  That  some  related  only  to  the  inculcation 
€i  piety  and  morality,  which  his  enemies  must  confess  to  be 
innocent  and  even  useful;  and  that  he  could  not  therefore 
retract  these,  without  condemning  what  both  his  friends  and 
his  foes  must  equally  approve.  That  others  were  written 
gainst  the  papacy  and  the  doctrines  of  the  papists,  which 
had  been  so  generally  complained  of,  particularly  in  Germany, 
and  by  which  the  consciences  of  the  faithful  had  been  so  long 
ensnared  and  tormented.  That  he  could  not  retract  these 
writings  without  adding  new  strength  to  the  cause  of  t3rranny, 
sanctioning  and  perpetuating  that  impiety  which  he  had 
hitherto  so  firmly  opposed,  and  betraying  the  cause  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  defend.  That  among  his  writings  there 
was  a  third  kind,  in  which  he  had  inveighed  against  those 
who  had  undertaken  to  defend  the  t3rranny  of  Rome,  and 
attacked  his  own  opinions,  in  which  he  confessed  that  he  had 
been  more  severe  than  became  his  religion  and  profession. 
That,  however,  he  did  not  consider  himself  as  a  saint,  but 
as  a  man  liable  to  error,  and  that  he  could  only  say,  in  the 
words  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness 
of  the  evil."  That  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  defend  his 
opinions,  and  equally  reacfy  to  retract  any  of  them  which 
might  be  proved,  from  reason  and  scripture,  and  not  from 
authcnrity,  to  be  erroneous;  and  would  even,  in  such  case,  be 
the  first  to  commit  his  own  books  to  the  fiames.  That  with 
respect  lo  the  dissensions  Which  it  had  been  said  would  be 
occasioned  in  the  world  by  his  doctrines,  it  was  of  all  things 
the  most  pleasant  to  him  to  see  dissensions  arise  im  account 
<ji  the  woid  of  God*  That  such  dissensions  were  incident  to 
its  very  nature,  course,  and  purpose,  as  was  said  by  our 
Saviour,  "  I  come  not  to  send  peace  among  you,  but  a  sword." 
He  then,  with  great  dignity  and  firmness,  admonished  the 
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young  emperor  to  be  cautious  in  the  commencement  of  his- 
authority,  not  to  give  occasion  to  those  calamities  which  might 
arise  from  the  condemnation  of  the  word  of  God,  and  cited> 
the  example  of  Pharaoh  and  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  who  had 
incurred  the  greatest  dangers  when  they  had  been  surrounded 
by  their  counsellors,  and  employed,  as  they  supposed,  in  the 
establishment  and  pacification  of  their  dominions.  When 
Luther  had  finished,  the  orator  of  the  assembly  observed,  in 
terms  of  reprehension,  that  he  had  not  answered  to  the  pur- 
pose; that  what  had  been  defined  and  condemned  by  the 
council  ought  not  to  be  called  in  question,  and  that  he  must 
therefore  give  a  simple  and  unequivocal  answer,  whether  he 
would  retract  or  not.  Luther  replied  in  Latin,  in  which 
language  he  had  before  spoken,  in  these  terms  : — 

"  Since  your  majesty,  and  the  sovereigns  now  present,  re- 
quire a  simple  answer,  I  shall  reply  thus,  without  evasion, 
and  without  vehemence.  Unless  I  be  convinced,  by  the  testi 
mony  of  scripture,  or  by  evident  reason,  (for  I  cannot  rely  oa 
the  authority  of  the  pope  and  councils  alone,  since  it  appears 
that  they  have  frequently  erred,  and  contradicted  each  other) 
and  unless  my  conscience  be  subdued  by  the  word  of  God,  I 
neither  can  nor  will  retract  anything;  seeing  that  to  act 
against  my  own  conscience  is  neither  safe  nor  honest."  After 
which  he  added  in  his  native  German,  ^^  Here  I  take  my 
stand;  I  can  do  no  other  :  God  be  my  help!    Amen." 

The  orator  made  another  effort  to  induce  him  to  relax 
from  his  determination,  but  to  no  purpose;  and  night  ap- 
proaching, the  assembly  separated,  several  of  the  Spaniards 
who  attended  the  emperor  having  expressed  their  disappro- 
bation of  Luther  by  hisses  and  gnmas.* 

Such  was  the  result  of  this  mAnorable  interview,  which 
each  of  the  adverse  parties  seems  to  have  considered  as  a 
cause  of  triumph  and  exultation.  The  Homish  historians 
assert  that  the  conduct  of  Luther  on  this  occasion  diminished 
his  credit,  and  greatly  disappointed  the  expectations  which 
had  been  formed  of  him;  whilst  his  apologists  represent  it  as 
highly  to  be  commended  and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  hi» 
character.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  when  the  acuteness  of 
his  interrogator  compelled  him  either  to  assert  or  to  retract 
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the  doctrines  which  he  had  maintained,  he  rose  to  the  height 
of  his  great  task  with  that  inflexible  intrepidity,  which  was 
the  characteristic  feature  of  his  mind.  Of  the  theological 
tenets  so  earnestly  inculcated  by  Luther,  different  opinions 
will  be  entertained;  and  whilst  some  approve,  and  some  con- 
demn them,  there  are  perhaps  others  who  consider  many  of 
them  as  unimportant,  and  founded  merely  on  scholastic  and 
artificial  distinctions;  as  equivocal,  from  the  uncertainty  of 
their  effects  on  the  life  and  conduct  of  those  who  embrace 
them;  or  as  unintelligible,  being  totally  beyond  the  limits  and 
comprehension  of  human  reason;  but  all  parties  must  unite  in 
admiring  and  venerating  the  man,  who,  undaunted  and  alone, 
could  stand  before  such  an  assembly,  and  vindicate,  with  un- 
shaken courage,  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  cause  of  religion, 
of  liberty,  and  of  truth;  fearless  of  any  reproaches  but  those 
of  his  own  conscience,  or  of  any  disapprobation  but  that  of  his 
God.  This  transaction  may,  indeed,  be  esteemed  as  the  most 
remarkable  and  the  most  honourable  incident  in  the  life  of 
that  great  reformer;  by  which  his  integrity,  and  his  sincerity, 
were  put  to  the  test,  no  less  than  his  talents  and  his  resolution. 
That  he  considered  it  as  a  proof  of  uncommon  fortitude,  appears 
from  the  language  in  which  he  adverted  to  it  a  short  time 
before  his  death:  "  Thus,"  said  he,  "  God  gives  us  fortitude 
for  the  occasion;  but  I  doubt  whether  I  should  now  And 
myself  equal  to  such  a  task."  * 

At  the  meeting. of  the  diet  on  the  following  day,  the 
emperor  produced  a  paper,  written  with  his  own  handy 
which  he  read  to  the  assembly;  and  which  contained  a  con- 
cise statement  of  his  sentiments  on  the  opinions  and  conduct 
of  Luther  and  his  followers.  Of  this  paper  he  sent  a  copy  to 
his  ambassador,  at  Rome,  to  be  communicated  to  the  pontiff, 
who  directed  it  to  be  read  in  full  consistory,  and  immediately 
dismissed  a  brief,  to  return  his  acknowledgments  to  the  em- 
peror; at  the  close  of  which,  with  a  condescension  unusual  in 
the  supreme  pontiffs  in  this  mode  of  address,  he  added  several 
Unes  written  with  his  own  hand.  The  emperor's  Polizza,  or 
^dress  to  the  assembly,  was  to  the  following  effect.  That  the 
assembly  well  knew  that  he  derived  his  origin  from  the 
most  Ciuistian  emperors,  from  the  catholic  kings  of  Spain,  the 
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ardidukes  of  Austria,  and  the  dukes  of  Bnrguxidf ;  idi  of 
whom  had  distinguished  themselves  hj  Iheir  <^»ediefiee  to  l&e 
Roman  see  and  ^e  snpreme  pontiff,  and  had  be^i  the  pro- 
tectors and  defenders  of  tlie  catholic  faith.  That  it  now 
became  his  duty,  as  the  successor  of  such  ancestors,  to  imitate 
their  example,  and  to  maintain  and  confirm  the  decrees  of  tbe 
council  of  Constance,  and  of  flie  other  councite  of  the  chux^. 
That  an  individual  &iar,  misled  by  his  own  opinimi,  had  now, 
however,  ventured  to  overturn  the  decisions  of  all  Christendom; 
which,  if  his  notions  were  true,  must  hitherto  have  been 
erroneous.  But  that,  as  such  assertions  were  most  false  a&d 
dangerous,  he  had  resolved  to  devote  his  dominicms,  his 
empire,  his  nobles,  his  friends,  his  body,  and  his  soul  too^  if 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  furdier  progress  of  this 
disorder.  That,  after  having  heard  the  obstinate  replies  given 
by  Luther  on  llie  preceding  day,  he  lamented  that  he  had  so 
long  hesitated  in  fulminating  a  process  against  him  and  his 
doctrines;  and  had  now  adopted  the  resolution  not  to  hear 
him  again,  but  to  direct  that  he  should  quit  the  court,  ao- 
4M>rding  to  the  tenor  of  his  passport,  the  conditions  of  whidi 
he  should  be  bound  strictly  to  fulfil,  cmd  not  to  endeavour,  by 
preaching,  writing,  or  in  any  other  manner,  to  excite  popular 
commotions.  That,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  resolved  to 
proceed  against  Luther  as  an  avowed  heretic;  and  he  called 
upon  the  assembly,  as  good  and  faithful  Christians,  to  unite 
with  him,  as  they  had  promised  to  do,  in  the  measures  neces- 
sary on  iMs  occasion. 

Notwithstanding  this  dedsive  declaration  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  young  emperor,  the  assembly  vrere  not  unanimonaiy 
disposed  to  concur  in  sudi  hasty  and  violent  proceedings.^' 
Even^the  adversaries  of  Luther,  intimidated  by  the  n^id  in- 
a:ea8e  of  his  opinions,  and  by  reports  of  a  league  of  lour 
hundred  German  nobles,  who  were  said  to  be  ready  to  take 
up  arms  in  his  behalf,  were  inclined  rather  to  affco^  lam  a 
fiir&er  hearing,  than  to  l»raTe  the  consequences  of  an  open 
hostility.  His  friends  also  interposed  their  good  o^lces,  wad 
perhaps  the  assembly  in  g^d^al  might  consider  the  deoisioa 
of  the  anperor,  which  was  made  before  the  members  present 
had  deliberated  <m  tltt  subject,  as  at  least  hasty  and  prema- 
ture, if  not  an  infringement  on  their  privileges.  From  these 
and  similar  causes,  iaU  parties  united  in  requesting  the  emperor 
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to  allow  Lather  ftnotfaer  hearing,  alleging,  that  if  he  persevered 
in  his  heresy,  he  would  afford  a  still  better  reason  for  the  pro- 
ceedings intended  to  be  adopted  against  him;  and  altibougfa 
Charles  still  refused  to  grant  this  request  in  public,  jet  he 
consented  to  give  him  permission  to  remain  at  Worms  three 
dajB  longer,  during  which  time  any  of  the  members  of  the 
diet  might  use  their  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
retract  his  errors.* 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  archbishop  of  Treves, 
Richard  de  Griffelan,  undertook  the  office  of  mediator  between 
Liuther  and  the  diet,  for  whidi  purpose  he  had  several  inter- 
views with  him;  at  which  the  good  archbishop  conducted 
himself  with  such  moderation  and  kindness  towards  Luther, 
and  made  such  concessions  and  propositions  on  the  part  of 
the  church,  as  greatly  displeased  the  papal  nuncio,  Aleandro, 
without,  however,  effecting  any  alteration  in  the  determina- 
tion which  Luther  had  adopted,  to  abide  by  the  consequences 
of  his  own  conduct.  These  conferences,  by  the  assent  of  the 
diet,  were  continued  for  two  days  longer ;  but,  although 
Luther  appears  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  lenity  and  good 
^tentions  of  the  archbishop,  to  whom  he  addressed  himself 
-in  the  most  respectful  and  friendly  terms,  yet,  in  such  a  cause, 
he  was  no  less  on  his  guard  against  the  influence  of  gentle- 
ness and  persuasion,  than  he  had  before  been  against  all  the 
terrors  of  authority.  Being  at  length  asked  by  the  archbishop 
whether  he  could  himself  suggest  any  expedient  which  might 
tend  to  restore  the  public  quiet,  he  replied  in  the  words  of 
Oamaliel,  **  If  this  undertaking  be  the  work  of  men,  it  wiU  be 
overthrown;  but  if  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it."t  The 
result  of  this  interview  being  made  known  to  the  emperor, 
liuther  was  ordered  to  leave  the  city,  fmd  not  to  be  found 
within  the  imperial  dominions  after  the  expiration  of  twenty 
days.  There  were  not  wanting  on  this  occasion  some  wltf> 
suggested  to  the  emperor,  that,  notwithstanding  his  sdiemn 
passport,  he  ought  not  to  suffer  so  notorious  a  heretic  to 
escape  ;$  but  besides  the  dii^race  which  this  would  have 
brought  both  upon  him  and  the  assembly,  and  the  reluctimoe 
of  tl^  emperor  to  stain  the  commencement  of  his  reign  by  an 
act  of  treachery,  it  is  probable  that  such  a  measure  would 

*  Pallavicini,  i.  xxvii.  163.  +  Luth.  op.  ii.  416.  b.   SeckMid.  i.  lOT. 

I  Sarpi,  Conoil.  di  Trento,  i.  15. 
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have  occasioned  commotions  which  would  not  easily  have  been 
allayed.  Luther,  therefore,  left  tlie  city  on  the  twenty-sixth 
day  of  April,  accompanied  by  the  imperial  herald;  and  being 
met  at  the  gate  by  a  large  body  of  his  friends,  proceeded  on 
his  journey  to  Wittemberg. 

After  the  departure  of  Luther,  the  pontifical  legates  exerted 
all  their  influence  to  obtain  a  decree  of  the  diet  against  him; 
but  notwithstanding  their  efforts,  this  was  not  accomplished 
until  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  May.  By  this  document,  which 
resembles  a  papal  bull  rather  than  a  great  national  act, 
and  which  represents  Luther  as  the  devily  in  the  semblance 
of  a  man,  and  the  dress  of  a  monk,*  all  the  subjects  of  the 
empire  are  required  to  seize  upon  him  and  his  adherents,  to 
destroy  their  property,  and  to  burn  their  books  and  writings; 
and  all  printers  are  prohibited  from  publishing  their  works 
without  the  approbation  of  the  ordinary.  In  the  meantime, 
Luther  had  found  a  shelter  against  the  approaching  storm. 
As  he  was  passing  through  a  wood  near  Altenstein,  on  his 
xetum  to  Wittemberg,  with  only  a  few  attendants,  he  was 
seized  upon  by  several  persons  employed  by  the  elector  of 
Saxony  for  that  purpose,  and  carried  to  the  castle  of  Wart- 
burg,  where  he  remained  in  great  privacy  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  At  this  place,  which  he 
called  his  Patmos,  he  devoted  himself  to  study,  and  composed 
several  of  his  theological  tracts.  He .  had  already,  however, 
sown  the  seeds,  which  grew  equally  well  in  his  absence  as  in 
his  presence,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  storm  excited  by 
the  apostolic  nuncios,  soon  spread  such  vigorous  roots,  as 
defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  papal  see  to  destroy  them. 

Nor  were  the  new  opinions  confined  to  the  limits  of  Grer- 
many.  Within  the  space  of  four  years  they  had  extended 
themselves  from  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  to  France  and 
to  England;  having  in  all  places  attracted  the  notice  and 
obtained  the  approbation  of  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
Such  was  the  reception  they  met  with  in  this  country,  that 
Henry  VIII.  who  had  in  his  youth  devoted  some  portion  of 
his  time  to  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  studies,  not  only 
attempted  to  counteract  their  effects  by  severe  restrictions, 

*  The  form  of  the  edict  is  said  to  have  been  prepured  by  Aleandro.  See 
Seckendorf.  i.  46.  158. 
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bnt  condescended  to  eitter  the  lists  of  controversy  with 
Luther,  in  his  well  known  work  written  in  Latin,  and 
entitled,  A  Vindication  of  the  seven  SacramentsM  This 
work  Henry  dedicated  to  Leo  X.,  and  transmitted  a  copy  to 
Rome,  with  the  following  distich: 

**■  Anglorom  Rex  Henricus,  Leo  Deeime,  mittit 
Hoc  opus,  et  fidei  testem  et  Amicitise." 

It  was  presented  to  the  pontiff  in  full  consistory,  by  the 
ambassador  of  the  king,  who  made   a  long   and  pompous 
oration;  to  which  the  pope  replied  in  a  concise  and  suitable 
manner.*^^  The  satisfaction  which  Leo  derived  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, at  a  time  when  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  see  was 
in  such  inmiinent  danger,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  desire 
which  he  showed  to  express  to  the  king  his  approbation  of 
the  part  he  had  taken.     After  returning  him  ample  thanks, 
and   granting   an  indulgence  to   every  person  who   should 
peruse  the  book,  he  resolved  to  confer  upon  him  some  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  the  pontifical  favour,  and  accordingly 
proposed  in  the  consistory  to  honour  him  with  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith.     This  proposition  gave  rise,  however, 
to  more  deliberation,  and  occasioned  greater  dif&culty  in  the 
sacred  college  than  perhaps  the  pope  had  foreseen.     Several 
of  the  cardinals  suggested  other  titles,  and  it  was  for  a  long 
time  debated  whether,  instead  of  the  appellation  of  defender 
of  the  faith,  the  sovereigns  of  England  should  not  in  all  future 
times  be  denominated  the  Apostolic,  the  Orthodox,  the  Faith- 
ftd,  or,  the  Angelic,^     The  proposition  of  the  pope,  who  had 
been  previously  informed  of  the  sentiments  of  Wolsey  on  this 
subject,   at  length,   however,   prevailed,    and   a    bull  was 
accordingly  issued,  conferring  this  title  on  Henry  and  his 
posterity:  a  title  retained  by  his  successors  till  the  present 
day,  notwithstanding  their  separation  from  the  Roman  church; 
which  has  given  occasion  to  some  orthodox  writers  to  remark, 
that  the  kings  of  this  country  should  either  maintain   that 
-course  of  conduct  in  reward  for  which  the  distinction  was 
conferred,  or  relinquish  the  title.J 
.  That  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  in  particular,  a  marked 

•  Seckendorf,  i.  184.  +  Pavallicini,  ii.  i-  viii.  177.  j 

}  Maimb.  ap.  Seckend.  i.  183. 
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dissatisfaction  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Bomttn  coort,  and 
an  increasing  latitude  of  discussion  and  inqnirj  had  pre- 
pared the  waj  for  the  success  of  Lather,  ma  j  sufficient^ 
appear  from  circumstances  which  occurred  about  the  aame 
time  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Even  in  the  year  I5I69  and 
before  Luther  had  published  his  celebrated  propositions  at 
Wittembei^,  Ulric  Zuinglius,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Zurich,  had 
boldly  opposed  himself  to  the  assumptions  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  engaged  in  a  system  of  reform  which  he  carried 
on  with  a  degree  of  ability  and  resolution  not  inferior  to  that 
of  Luther  himself.  The  promulgation  of  indulgences  in  the 
Swiss  cantons,  by  the  agency  of  a  friar  named  Sariscme  or 
Samson,  afforded  him  new  grounds  of  reprehension,  of  which 
he  did  not  fail  successfully  to  avail  himself ;  and  a  ccmtro- 
versy  was  maintained  between  the  papists  and  the  reformers 
in  ^e  Helvetic  states,  which  resembled,  both  in  its  vdie- 
mence  and  its  consequences,  that  between  Luther  and  Tetzel 
in  Germany.*  As  the  opposition  of  Zuinglius  had  arisen 
without  any  communication  with  Luther,  so  the  doctrines 
which  he  asserted  were  not  always  in  conformity  with  those 
advanced  by  the  German  reformer,  and  on  some  important 
points  were  directly  contrary  to  them.  In  truth,  the  opposi- 
lion  of  Zuinglius  to  the  papal  see,  was  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  than  that  of  Luther,  who  still  retained  some  <^  the 
most  mysterious  dogmas  of  the  Roman  church,  whilst  it  was 
the  avowed  olject  of  the  Helvetic  reformer  to  divest  religion 
of  all  abstruse  doctrines  and  superstitious  opinions,  and  to  esta- 
Uish  a  pure  and  simple  mode  of  worship.  In  consequence  of 
this  diversity,  a  di4>ute  arose,  which  was  carried  on  with 
great  warmth,  and  which  principally  turned  on  the  question 
respecting  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  whidi 
was  firmly  asserted  by  Luther,  but  not  assented  to  by  Zuin- 
glius, who  regarded  die  bread  and  wine  used  in  that  sacra- 
ment as  types  or  symbols  only  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.*®  C)n  this  subject  a  conference  was  held  between 
the  two  reformers  at  Marpurg,  in  which  Zuinglius  was  ac- 
companied by  Oeoolampadius  and  Bucer ;  and  Luther  by 
Philip  Melancthon  and  others  of  his  friends.  Both  parties 
appealed  with  confidence  to  the  authority  of  Scripture  for  the 

*  Mosheim's  Ecelesiasst.  Hist.  ii.  190,  &c. 
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tnitii  of  thdr  opinums,  and  both  discorered  that  an  appeal  to 
those  sacred  writiiigs  will  not  always  terminate  a  dispute. 
Perserering  in  his  original  intaition  of  restoring  the  ChriistiaiL 
religion  to  its  prinntire  simplidly,  ZoingHiis  became  the 
fbanider  of  that  which  is  denofldnated,  in  oontradistincticMi  lo 
tiie  Lutiieran,  the  Befonned  church.  To  this  great  under- 
taking he  deroted  not  only  his  learning  and  his  abilities,  but 
also  his  life,  having  in  the  year  1630  fallen  in  battle,  in  de- 
fending the  cause  of  tiie  reformers  against  the  adherents  of 
ihe  Boman  church;*  leaving  behind  him  an  example  not  only 
of  heroic  firmness  in  maintaimng  his  own  opinions,  but, 
what  k  far  more  extraordinary,  of  enlight^ied  toleration  to 
all  thoee  who  might  conscientiously  differ  from  him  in  matters 
of  faith. 

in  order  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  conduct  and 
diaracter  of  Luther,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  him  in  two 
principal  points  of  view.  First,  as  an  opponent  to  the 
haughty  assumpiioDS  and  gross  abuses  of  the  Roman  see;  and 
secondly,  as  the  founder  of  a  new  church,  over  which  he  may 
be  said  to  have  presided  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1546> 
an  interval  of  neariy  thirty  years.  In  the  former  capacity 
we  find  him  endeavouring  to  substitute  the  authority  of  reason 
and  of  scripture  for  tlmt  of  councils  and  of  popes,  and  con- 
tending for  the  utmost  latitude  in  the  perusal  and  construction 
of  tjie  sacred  writings,  which,  as  he  expressed  it,  could  not  be 
chained,  but  were  open  to  the  interpretation  of  every  in- 
dividual. For  this  great  and  daring  attempt  he  was  peculiarly 
qualified.  A  consciousness  of  his  own  integrity,  and  the 
natural  intrepidity  of  Ins  mind,  enabled  him  not  only  to  brave 
-^e  most  violent  attadcs  of  his  adversaries,  but  to  treat  them 
with  a  degree  of  derision  and  contempt  which  seemed  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  his  cause.  FuUy  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance and  dignity  of  his  undertaking,  he  looked  with  equal 
eje»  on  all  worldly  honours  and  distinctions;  and  emperors 
and  pontiff  and  Mngs  were  regarded  by  him  as  men  and  as 
equals,  who  might  merit  his  respect  or  incur  his  resentment, 
according  as  they  were  inclined  to  promote  or  obstruct  his 
views."    Nor  was  he  more  firm  against  the  stem  vmce  of 

*  Moslieim's  Eeetesiast.  Hist.  ia.  192.  Planta^s  Hist  cff  the  UelvetiG 
Ciwfedezwcjr,  ii.  148. 
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authority  than  against  the  blandishments  of  flattery  and  the 
softening  influence  of  real  or  of  pretended  friendship.  The 
various  attempts  which  were  made  to  induce  him  to  relax  in 
his  opposition,  seem  in  general  to  have  confixnied  rather  than 
shaken  his  resolution,  and  if  at  any  time  he  showed  a  dis- 
position towards,  conciliatory  measures,  it  was  only  a  symptom 
that  his  opposition  would  soon  be  carried  to  a  greater  extreme. 
The  warmth  of  his  temperament  seldom,  however,  prevented 
the  exercise  of  his  judgment,  and  the  various  measures  to 
which  he  resorted  for  securing  popularity  to  his  cause  were 
the  result  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of 
human  nature  and  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived. :  The  injustice  and  absurdity  of  resorting  to  violence, 
instead  of  convincing  the  understanding  by  argument,  were 
shown  by  him  in  the  strongest  light.  Before  the  imperial 
diet  he  asserted  his  own  private  opinion,  founded,  as  he  con- 
tended, on  reason  and  scripture,  against  all  the  authorities  of 
the  Roman  church;  and  the  important  point  which  he  inces- 
santly laboured  to  establish  was  the  right  of  private  judgment 
in  matters  of  faith.  To  the  defence  of  this  proposition,  he  was 
at  all  times  ready  to  devote  his  learning,  his  talents,  his  repose, 
his  character,  and  his  life ;  and  the  great  and  imperishable 
merit  of  this  reformer  consists,  in  his  having  demonstrated  it 
by  such  arguments  as  neither  the  efforts  of  his  adversaries 
nor  his  own  subsequent  conduct  have  been  able  either  to  refute 
or  invalidate. 

As  the  founder  of  a  new  church,  the  character  of  Luther 
appears  in  a  very  different  light.  After  having  effected  a 
separation  from  the  see  of  Rome,  there  yet  remained  the  still 
more  difficult  task  of  establishing  such  a  system  of  religious 
faith  and  worship  as,  without  admitting  the  exploded  doctrines 
of  the  papal  church,  would  prevent  that  licentiousness  which 
it  was  supposed  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  total  absence 
of  all  ecclesiastical  restraints.  In  this  task,  Luther  engaged 
with  a  resolution  equal  to  that  with  which  he  had  braved  the 
authority  of  the  Romish  church;  but  with  this  remarkable 
difference,  that  in  the  one  instance  he  effected  his  purpose  by 
strenuously  insisting  on  the  right  of  private  judgment  in 
matters  of  faith,  whilst  in  the  other  he  succeeded  by  laying 
•down  new  doctrines,  to  which  he  expected  that  all  those  who 
espoused  his  cause  should  implicitly  submit.    The  opinions  of 
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Luther  on  certain  points  were  fixed  and  unalterable.  TLe 
most  important  of  these  were  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence 
in  the  Eucharist,  and  the  justification  of  mankind  bj  faith 
slone.  Whoever  assented  not  to  these  propositions  was  not 
of  his  church;  and  although  he  was  ready  on  all  occasions  to 
make  use  of  arguments  from  Scripture  for  the  defence  of  his 
tenets,  yet  when  these  proved  insufficient,  he  seldom  hesitated 
to  resort  to  more  violent  measures.  This  was  fully  exempli- 
fied in  his  conduct  towards  his  friend  Carlostadt,  who  not 
being  able  to  distinguish  between  the  Eomish  doctrine  of 
transnbstantiation  and  that  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  sacrament,  had,  like  Zuinglius,  adopted  the  idea  that  the 
bread  and  the  wine  were  only  the  symbols,  and  not  the  actual 
substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.*  Luther,  however, 
maintained  his  opinion  with  the  utmost  obstinacy;  the  dispute 
became  the  subject  of  several  violent  publications,  until 
Ludier,  who  was  now  supported  by  the  secular  power,  ob- 
tained the  banishment  of  Carlostadt,  who  was  at  length 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  earning  his  bread  by  his  daily 
labour.t  The  unaccommodating  adherence  of  Luther  to  this 
opinion  placed  also  an  efiectual  bar  to  the  union  of  the 
Helvetic  and  German  reformers;  and  to  such  an  uncharitable 
extreme  did  he  carry  his  resentment  against  those  who  denied 
the  real  presence,  that  he  refused  to  admit  the  Swiss  and  the 
German  cities  and  states  which  had  adopted  the  sentiments  of 
Zuinglius  and  Bucer,  into  the  confederacy  for  the  defence  of 
the  protestant  church; J  choosing  rather  to  risk  the  total 
destruction  of  his  cause  than  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  those  who  did  not  concur  with  him  in  every  particular 
article  of  belief. 

Nor  did  Luther  adhere  less  pertinaciously  to  the  doctrine 
of  predestination,  and  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  than  to 
that  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist.^*  In  support  of 
these  opinions  he  warmly  attacked  Erasmus,  who  had  at- 
tempted to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  when 
that  great  scholar  and  candid  Christian  replied,  in  his 
ffyperctspisteSf  Luther  increased  his  vehemence  to  scurrility 
and  abuse.     "That  exasperated  viper,  Erasmus,"  says  he, 

*  Moshcim,  ii.  165,  and  note  (h)  of  Dr.  Maclaine. 

f  Maimbarg.  ap.  Seckendorf,  i.  199.     Moslieim,  ii.  165,  note  (k.) 

X  Mosheim,  iL  193.    Plonta,  ii.  147. 
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**  has  again  attacked  me;  what  eloquence  will  the  vaiiigloriond 
atiimal  display  in  the  oTerihrow  of  Luther  P  *  In  d^ending 
his  opinion  as  to  the  all-sufficiencj  of  faith,  he  suffered  him* 
self  to  be  carried  to  a  still  further  extreme;  and  after  hairing 
vindicated  his  doctrines  against  councils  and  popes  and 
fathers,  he  at  length  impeached  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
jostles,  asserting  that  the  Epistle  of  James,  in  which  the 
necessity  of  good  works  to  a  perfect  faith  is  expressly  stated 
and  beautifully  illustrated,  was,  in  compariscm  with  the 
writings  of  Peter  and  of  Paul,  a  mere  book  of  straw.** 

It  would  too  far  exceed  the  necessary  limits  of  these  pages 
to  dwell  upon  the  dissensions  to  which  this  inflexible  adhe- 
rence of  Luther  to  certain  opinions  gave  rise,  or  on  the 
severity  with  which  he  treated  those  who  unfortunately  hap- 
pened to  believe  too  much,  on  the  one  hand,  or  too  little,  on  the 
other,  and  could  not  wfdk  steadily  on  the  hair-breadth  line 
which  he  had  prescribed.  Without  attributing  to  the  con- 
duct of  Luther  all  those  calamities  which  a  diversity  of  reli- 
gious opinions  occasioned  in  Europe,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  which  thousands  of  inno- 
-cent  and  conscientious  persons  were  put  to  death,  many  of  them 
with  the  most  horrid  torments,  for  no  other  reason  than  a 
firm  adherence  to  those  doctrines  which  appeared  to  them  to 
be  true,t  it  is  sufficient  on  the  present  occasion  to  remark  the 
wonderful  inconsistency  of  the  human  mind,  which  the  cha- 
racter of  Luther  so  strongly  exemplifies.  Whilst  he  was  en- 
gaged in  his  opposition  to  the  church  of  Borne,  he  asserted 
the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith  with  the 
<»nfidence  and  courage  of  a  martyr;  but  no  sooner  had  he 
freed  his  followers  from  the  chains  of  papal  domination,  than 
he  forged  others,  in  many  respects  equally  intolerable^  and  it 
was  the  employment  of  his  latter  years  to  counteract  the 
beneficial  effects  produced  by  his  former  labours.  The  great 
example  of  freedom  which  he  had  exhibited  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  so  soon  forgotten,  and  many  who  had  thrown  off 
the  authority  of  the  Romish  see  refused  to  submit  their 
consciences  to  the  control  of  a  monk  who  had  arrogated  to 

«  Luth.  ap.  Melchior  Adam,  in  Vita  Lntberi,  63.  Luther  also  accused 
Erasmns  of  being  an  atheist,  an  enemy  to  Chiistiuiity,  &e. ;  see  Erasm. 
Ep.  xxi.  Ep.  44. 

f  Mosheim,  a  238,  239. 
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himself  the  sole  right  of  expounding  thoise  scriptures  which 
he  had  contended  were  open  to  all.  The  moderation  and 
candour  of  Melancthon  in  some  degree  mitigated  the  severity 
of  his  doctrines;  hut  the  example  of  Luther  descended  to  his 
followers,  and  the  uncharitable  spirit  evinced  by  the  Lutheran 
doctors,  in  prescribing  the  articles  of  their  faith,  has  often 
been  the  subject  of  just  and  severe  reprehension.^  Happy 
indeed  had  it  been  for  mankind  had  this  great  reformer  dis- 
covefed,  that  between  perfect  freedom  and  perfect  obedience 
there  can  be  no  medium;  that  he  who  rejects  one  kind  of 
human  authority  in  matters  of  religion  is  not  likely  to  submit 
to  another;  and  that  there  cannot  be  a  more  dangerous  nor  a 
more  odious  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  an  individual,  than 
officiously  and  unsolicited  to  interfere  with  the  sacred  inter- 
course that  subsists  between  him  and  his  God. 

As  the  progress  of  literature  had  concurred  with  other 
causes  in  giving  rise  to  the  Reformation,  so  that  great  event 
produced  in  its  turn  a  striking  effect  on  the  studies  and  the 
taste  of  Europe.  Many  of  the  reformers,  and  especially  Luther 
and  Melancthon,  were  men  of  sound  learning  and  uncommon 
industry;  and  the  latter,  in  particular,  if  he  had  not  engaged 
in  the  Reformation  and  devoted  himself  to  theological  studies, 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  one  of  the  best  critics  and  most 
elegant  scholars  of  the  age.  In  the  Latin  tongue,  Luther 
was  a  great  proficient;  but  his  style,  though  expressive  and 
masculine,  has  little  pretensions  to  elegance,  and  appears  to 
be  better  calculated  for  invective  and  abuse  than  for  the 
cahn  tenour  of  regular  composition^  He  had  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Greek,  as  appears  by  his  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  he  executed  during  his  solitude  in 
his  Patmos^  and  published  shortly  afterwards.  He  also 
undertook  the  study  of  the  Hebrew;  a  task  of  no  inconsider- 
able difficulty;  but  which,  however,  he  had  the  resolution  to 
surmount.  The  intercourse  that  subsisted  between  him  and 
the  other  reformers,  particularly  Zuinglius,  Bucer,  Reuchlin, 
and  Hutten,  and  the  controversies  in  which  he  engaged,  as 
well  with  these  as  with  the  supporters  of  the  Romish  church, 
called  forth  exertions  beyond  what  the  more  tranquil  spirit  of 
literature  could  have  inspired.  The  ancient  authors  began 
not  only  to  be  studied  for  the  charms  of  their  composition, 
but  were  called  in  as  auxiliaries  \>j  the  contending  parties^ 
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who,  by  affecting  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  writers  of 
antiquity,  supposed  that  they  gave  additional  credit  to  their 
own  cause;  and  the  period  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
Reformation  was  that  in  which  Europe  saw  the  luminary  of 
classical  learning  at  a  higher  meridian  than  at  any  time  either 
before  or  since.  For  some  time  the  important  discussions 
which  took  place,  in  both  political  and  ecclesiastical  concerns, 
afforded  ample  topics  for  the  exercise  of  that  eloquence  and 
facility  of  composition  which  were  then  so  generally  extended; 
but  as  the  contests  of  the  pen  gave  way  to  those  of  the  sword, 
and  subjects  of  great  and  general  interest  were  neglected  as 
useless,  or  prohibited  as  dangerous,  a  new  style  of  writing 
arose,  like  a  weak  scion  from  the  root  of  a  tree  felled  by  the 
axe,  which  ill  compensates  by  elegance  of  form  and  luxuriance 
of  foliage  for  the  loss  of  the  more  majestic  trunk.  To  this 
state  of  literature  the  great  Lord  Bacon  has  alluded,  in  what 
he  denominates  "  delicate  learning,"*  the  introduction  of 
which  he  attributes  to  the  effects  of  the  Reformation,  which 
occasioned  the  ''  admiration  of  ancient  authors,  the  hate  of  the 
schoolmen,  the  exact  study  of  languages,  and  the  efficacy  of 
preaching;"  the  four  causes  that,  according  to  him,  brought 
in  "  an  affectionate  study  of  eloquence  and  copia  of  speech, 
which  then  began  to  flourish.  This,"  says  he,  "  grew  speedily 
to  an  excess;  for  men  began  to  hunt  more  after  words  than 
matter,  and  more  after  the  choiceness  of  the  phrase,  and  the 
round  and  clean  composition  of  the  sentence,  and  the  sweet  falling 
of  the  clauses,  and  the  varying  and  illustration  of  their  works 
with  tropes  and  figures,  than  after  the  weight  of  matter,  worth 
of  subject,  soundness  of  argument,  life  of  invention,  or  depth 
of  judgment.  Then  grew  the  flowing  and  watery  vein. of 
Osorius,  the  Portugal  bishop,  to  be  in  price;  then  did  Sturmiiis 
spend  such  infinite  and  curious  pains  upon  Cicero  the  orator, 
and  Hermogenes  the  rhetorician,  besides  his  own  books  of 
periods,  and  imitation,  and  the  like.  Then  did  Car,  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Ascham,  with  their  lectures  and  writings,  almost 
deify  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  and  allure  all  young  men  that 
were  studious  unto  that  delicate  and  polished  kind  of  learning. 
Then  did  Erasmus  take  occasion  to  make  the  scoffing  echo, 
Decern  annos  consumpsi  in  legendo  Cicerone ;  and  the  echo 

♦  Of  Uie  AdYancement  of  Learning,  i.  18.  1st  edit 
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.answered  in  Greek,  ONE,  Asine.  Then  grew  the  learning  of 
the  schoolmen  to  be  utterly  despised  as  barbarous.  In  sum, 
the  whole  inclination  and  bent  of  those  times  was  rather  to- 
wards copia  than  weight." 

Nor  was  the  reformation  of  religion  favourable  in  its  con- 
sequences to  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts,  which  extending 
themselves  from  Italy,  had  now  begun  to  be  cultivated  with 
great  attention  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  effefct  of  this 
struggle  was  to  call  off  the  public  attention  from  these  studies, 
as  useless  and  insignificant,  and  to  fix  it  on  those  more  im- 
portant discussions  which  were  supposed  so  nearly  to  affect 
both  the  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  of  mankind.  But 
the  injurious  consequences  of  the  Reformation  on  the  arts 
were  yet  more  direct.  Before  this  event,  the  Roman  religion 
had  not  only  relinquished  its  hostility  to  the  productions  of 
the  chisel  or  the  pencil,  but  had  become  the  foster-mother 
of  these  pursuits,  and  supplied  the  noblest  and  most  inter- 
esting subjects  for  the  exercise  of  their  powers.  The  artist, 
whose  labours  were  associated  with  the  religion  of  his 
country,  enjoyed  a  kind  of  sacred  character,  and  as  his  com- 
pensation was  generally  derived  from  princes  and  pontiffs, 
from  munificent  ecclesiastics,  or  rich  monastic  institutions, 
the  ample  reward  which  he  obtained  stimulated  both  himself 
and  others  to  further  exertions.  To  the  complete  success  of 
the  artist,  a  favourable  concurrence  of  extraneous  circum- 
stances is  often  necessary,  and  the  mind  already  impressed 
with  religious  awe  by  the  silence  and  solemnity  of  the  cloister 
or  the  cathedral,  dwells  with  additional  interest  on  represent- 
ations already  in  unison  with  its  feelings,  and  which  exem- 
plify in  the  most  striking  manner  the  objects  of  its  highest 
admiration  and  respect.  Even  the  opportunity  afforded  the 
artist,  of  a  spacious  repository  for  his  productions,  where  they 
were  likely  to  remain  secure  for  ages,  and  where  they  might 
be  seen  with  every  advantage  of  position,  were  circumstances 
highly  favourable  to  his  success.  The  tendency  of  the  Refor- 
mation was  to  deprive  him  of  these  benefits,  to  exclude  his 
productions  from  the  place  of  worship,  as  profane  or  idola- 
trous, to  compel  him  to  seek  his  subjects  in  the  colder  pages 
of  history,  and  his  patrons  among  secular  and  less  wealthy 
individuals.  This  effect  is  not,  however,  so  much  to  be  attri- 
1:)uted  to  the  opinions  or  the  instigation  of  Luther  himself,  as 
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to  those  of  his  over-sealous  foUowen,  who  on  this  head  went 
fiir  bejond  what  he  conceived  to  be  either  necessary  or 
expedient.  During  his  retreat  at  his  PaimoSy  his  disciple 
Carlostadt,  in  a  paroxysm  of  religious  enthusiasm,  had  ordered 
the  images  and  representations  of  the  saints  in  the  church  of 
Wittemberg  to  be  destroyed;  a  drcumstance  of  which 
Luther  was  no  sooner  informed,  than  he  quitted  his  retire- 
ment without  the  knowledge  of  his  patron,  the  elector,  and 
hastening  to  Wittemberg,  efiectualij  checked  the  further  pro- 
ceedings of  Carlostadt  and  his  adherents.*  From  the  senti- 
ments of  Luther  on  this  head,  as  expressed  in  various  parts 
of  his  works,  it  appears  that  he  conceived  such  representations 
might  be  tolerated,  provided  they  were  not  regarded  as  objects 
of  worship;  although  he  did  not  admit  that  there  was  any 
merit  in  encouraging  them,  and,  with  true  sectarian  spirit, 
thought  the  cost  of  them  would  be  better  applied  to  the  use  of 
the  brethren.^^  The  opinion  of  Erasmus  in  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  was  much  more  liberal  "  They  who  have  attacked 
the  images  of  saints,"  says  he,  ^'  although  with  immoderate  zeal, 
have  had  some  reason  for  their  conduct,  for  idolatry,  that  is, 
the  worship  of  images,  is  a  horrible  crime;  and  although  it 
be  now  abolished,  yet  the  arts  of  Satan  are  always  to  be 
guarded  against.  But  when  we  reflect  that  statuary  and 
painting,  formerly  regarded  as  liberal  arts,  are  a  kind  of 
silent  poesy,  and  have  often  an  effect  on  the  feeHngs  of  man- 
kind beyond  that  produced  by  the  most  accomplished  orator, 
it  might  have  been  well  to  have  corrected  their  superstition 
without  destroying  their  utility.  I  could,  indeed,  wish,  that 
the  walls  of  all  public  places  were  decorated  with  representa- 
tions of  the  incidents  of  the  life  of  Christ,  expressed  in  a 
becoming  manner.  But  as  it  was  decreed  in  the  council  of 
Africa,  that  in  places  of  worship  nothing  should  be  recited 
but  the  scriptural  canons,  so  it  would  be  proper  that  no  sub- 
jects should  be  exhibited  in  such  places,  except  such  as  the 
scriptural  canons  supply.  In  the  porches,  vestibules,  or 
cloisters,  other  subjects  might  be  represented,  taken  from  com- 
mon history,  so  that  they  inculcated  good  morals;  but  absurd, 
obscene,  or  seditious  pictures,  should  be  banitdied  not  only 
from  churches  but  from  all  habitations;  and  as  it  is  a  kind 

*  Maimbur^  ap.  Seckend.  i.  107. 
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of  blasphemy  to  perrert  the  sacred  writings  to  profane  and 
wanton  jests,  so  those  painters  deserve  to  be  punished,  whc, 
when  ibej  represent  subjects  from  the  holy  scriptures,  min^e 
with  them  their  own  improper  and  ridiculous  inventions.  If 
thej  wish  to  indulge  their  folly,  let  them  rather  se^  for 
their  sul]9ects  in  PMlostratus;  although  the  annals  of  heath- 
enism afford  many  lessons  which  may  be  exhibited  with 
great  utility."*  That  observations  so  rational,  and  from 
which  Lather  himself  would  scarcely  have  dissented,  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  almost  total  exclusion  c^ 
pictnresque  representations  from  the  reformed  churches,  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted;  not  only  as  being  an  irreparable 
injury  to  the  arts,  but  as  depriving  the  people  of  a  mode  of 
instruction  not  less  calculated  to  interest  their  feelings  and 
excite  their  piety  than  that  which  is  conveyed  by  means  of 
speech.  Whether  mankind  in  any  state  of  society  wei-e  ever 
so  ignorant  as  to  make  these  visible  representations  the  actual 
objects  of  their  adoration  may  well  be  doubted,  but  at  all 
events  liiere  can  now  be  no  danger  of  such  an  error  in  the  most 
uninformed  part  of  Europe;  and  it  may  yet  be  hoped  that  as 
the  spirit  of  bigotry  declines,  religion  may  be  allowed  to  avail 
herself  of  every  aid  which  may  engage  her  admirers,  illustrate 
her  precepts,  or  enforce  her  laws. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  Reformation  on  the  political 
and  moral  state  of  Europe  are  of  a  much  more  important 
nature.  The  destruction  of  the  authority  of  the  Romish  see 
throughout  many  flourishing  and  many  rising  nations,  whilst 
it  fre^  the  monarch  from  the  imperious  interposition  of  an 
am^ant  pontiff,  released  the  people  from  that  oppressive  ani 
undefined  obedience  to  a  foreign  power  which  exhausted  their 
wealth,  impeded  their  enjoyments,  and  interfered  in  all  their 
domestic  concerns.  The  abolition  of  the  odious  and  absurd 
institutions  of  monastic  life,  by  which  great  numbers  of  per- 
sons were  restored  to  the  common  purposes  of  society,  inftised 
fresh  vigour  into  those  states  which  embraced  the  opinions  of 
the  reformers;  and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  and  apostolic 
usage  of  the  Christian  church,  in  allowing  the  priesthood  to 
marry,  was  a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the 
morals  and  manners  of  the  age.     To  this  may  be  added  the 


*  Erasm.  a$.  Seckeadorf,  iii.  51. 
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destruction  of  many  barbarous,  absurd,  and  superstitious 
dogmas,  by  which  the  people  were  induced  to  believe  that 
crimes  could  be  commuted  for  money,  and  dispensations  pur- 
chased even  for  the  premeditated  commission  of  sins. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  advantage  derived  from 
the  Reformation  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  example  of 
freedom  of  inquiry  which  was  thus  exhibited  to  the  world, 
And  which  has  produced  an  incalculable  effect  on  the  state 
and  condition  of  mankind.  That  liberty  of  opinion,  which 
was  at  first  exercised  only  on  religious  subjects,  was,  by  a 
natural  and  unavoidable  progress,  soon  extended  to  those  of  a 
political  nature.  Throughout  many  of  the  kingdoms  of  Eu- 
rope, civil  and  religious  liberty  closely  accompanied  each 
other;  and  their  inhabitants,  in  adopting  measures  which 
seemed  to  them  necessary  to  secure  eternal  happiness,  have 
«t  least  obtained  those  temporal  advantages  which,  in  many 
instances,  have  amply  repaid  them  for  their  sacrifices  and 
their  labours. 

That  these  and  similar  benefits  wei'e,  however,  in  a  great 
degree  counterbalanced  by  the  dreadful  animosities  to  which 
the  Reformation  gave  rise,  as  well  between  the  reformers  and 
the  adherents  to  the  ancient  discipline  as  between  the  diffe- 
rent denominations  of  the  reformed  churches,  cannot  be  denied; 
and  the  annals  of  Europe  exhibit  a  dreadful  picture  of  war, 
desolation,  and  massacre,  occasioned  by  the  various  struggles 
of  the  contending  parties  for  the  defence  or  the  establish- 
ment of  their  respective  opinions.^^  Whoever  adverts  to  the 
cruelties  exercised  on  the  Anabaptists,  the  Socinians,  and 
various  other  sects  of  Christians,  who  differ  in  some  abstruse 
or  controverted  points  from  the  established  churches;  who- 
ever surveys  the  criminal  code  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvin- 
istic  nations  of  Europe,  and  observes  the  punishments  de- 
nounced against  those  who  may  dare  to  dissent,  although  upon 
the  sincerest  conviction,  from  the  established  creed,  and  con- 
siders the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  some  countries, 
and  the  disabilities  by  which  they  are  stigmatized  and  oppressed 
in  others,  must  admit,  that  the  important  object  which  the 
friends  and  promoters  of  rational  liberty  had  in  view,  has 
hitherto  been  but  imperfectly  accomplished,  and  that  the 
human  mind,  a  slave  in  all  ages,  has  rather  changed  its  master 
than  freed  itself  from  its  servitude. 
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Errors  incident  to  an  early  state  of  society — ^Writiugs  of  Aristotle — Hival 
doctrines  of  Plato — Commentators  on  the  pliilosophy  of  the  ancients — 
J  Niccolo  Leonico  Tomeo — ^Pietro  Pomponazzo — ^Agostino  Nifo — GioTan- 
,  Francesco  Pico — Study  of  natural  philosophy — ^Attempts  towards  the 
reformation  of  the  ctdendor — Discoyeries  in  the  East  and  West  Indies — 
Papal  grants  of  foreign  parts — Consequences  of  the  new  discoveries — 
Humane  interference  of  Leo  X. — Study  of  naturtd  historj' — Moral  phi- 
losophy— Matteo  Bosso — Pontano — His  treatise  "  De  Principe" — His 
work  "  De  Ohedientia,"  and  other  writings — ^Baldassare  Castiglione — 
His  "Lihro  del  Cortegiano" — ^Novel  writers — Matteo  Bandello — Pietro 
Aretino. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  mankind,  when  thej  begin  to  culti- 
vate their  intellectual  powers,  have  generally  turned  their 
first  attention  towards  those  abstruse  and  speculative  studies, 
which  are  the  most  difficult  of  comprehension  and  the  most 
remote  from  their  present  state  and  condition.  This  is 
the  natural  result  of  that  inexperience  which  is  common 
to  an  early  or  unimproved  state  of  society.  Ignorant  of  that 
which  relates  to  their  immediate  well-being,  they  attempt  to 
rise  into  the  reahns  of  immaterial  existence;  or,  if  the  laws  of 
nature  engage  their  notice,  it  is  only  in  subordination  to  some 
higher  purpose.  The  course  of  the  heavenly  bodies  would  be 
copsidered  as  a  study  not  deserving  of  their  attention,  were  it 
not  believed  to  unfold  to  them  the  secrets  of  futurity;  and 
the  productions  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms  are 
disregarded,  except  when  they  are  supposed  to  exhibit  striking 
prodigies,  or  to  produce  miraculous  effects.^  Hence,  it  has 
been  the  most  difficult  effort  of  the  human  mind  to  divest 
itself  of  absurdity  and  of  error,  and  to  quit  its  sublime  flights 
for  the  plain  and  palpable  inductions  of  reason  and  common 
sense;  and  hence  the  due  estimation  of  our  own   powers. 
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although  it  be  of  all  sciences  the  most  important,  is  generally 
the  latest  acquired. 

In  correcting  these  errors  of  early  times,  the  ancients  had 
made  a  considerable  progress;  but  on  the  revival  of  lett^^ 
that  second  infancy  of  mankind,  the  powers  of  the  human  in- 
tellect were  not  so  frequently  employed  on  subjects  of  real 
utility  as  in  the  investigation  of  the  most  difficult  or  unin- 
telligible propositions.  The  writings  of  Aristotle,  which  had 
first  been  introduced  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabians, 
afforded  the  greatest  abundance  of  subjects  of  this  nature,  and 
he  therefore  became  the  universal  fovourite.  The  study  of 
his  works  superseded  the  study  of  nature;  and  as  few  topics 
were  lefk  untouched  by  his  vigorous  and  enterprising  genius, 
he  was  not  only  resorted  to  as  the  general  authority  on  all 
subjects  of  science  and  of  literature,  but  produced  a  consider- 
able effect  on  the  theological  tenets  of  the  times.  The  su- 
periority and  influence  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  schoolmen,  he 
had  for  so  many  ages  maintained,  were  at  length  diminished 
by  the  rival  system  of  Plato,  and  the  dominion  which  he  had 
so  long  exercised  over  the  human  intellect  was  now  divided 
between  him  and  his  sublimer  opponent;  this  circumstance 
may  be  considered  rather  as  a  compromise  between  the  mlers 
than  as  an  alteration  in  the  condition  of  those  who  were  still 
destined  to  obey.  The  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Plato  were 
as  remote  from  the  business  of  real  life  and  the  simple  induc- 
tion of  facts  as  those  of  Aristotie.  It  is  not,  however,  whoUy 
improbable  that  mankind  derived  some  advantage  fr<»Qei  tins 
event.  In  dividing  their  allegiance,  it  occasion^y  led  them 
to  think  for  themsdves,  and  perhaps  induced  a  suspicicm  that, 
as^  in  opposing  systems,  both  leaders  could  not  be  right,  so  it 
was  possible  that  both  of  them  might  be  wrong. 

This  divided  authority  was  not,  however,  without  its  vari- 
ations, in  which  each  of  the  contending  parties  struggled  for 
the  ascendancy,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiflfceenth  century  the 
triumph  of  Platonism  was  almost  complete.  The  venerable 
character  of  Bessarion,  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Fieino^ 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Platonic  academy  at  Flor^ice, 
under  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  were  the  chief  causes  of  this  su- 
periority.*   With  the  loss  of  the  personal  influence  of  these 

*  See  life  of  Lorenzo,  25,  85,  &«. 
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emiiMaiimen,  itsoonseqaenee  agaiit  dedined;  and  the  doctrines 
of  Aristotle,  better  understood  and  more  sedulously  incul- 
ea^M  hj  maaj  of  his  learned  oountrymeny  again  ;took  the 
lead.  The  scholars  of  the  time  deyoted  themselves  with  great 
eamiestness  to  the  task  of  translating,  illustrating,  or  defend* 
img  his  writings,  which  now  b^an  to  be  freed  from  the  yi* 
siooarj  subtilties  of  the  Arabian  commentators,  and  were 
studied  and  expounded  in.  their  original  language.  The  first 
native  Italian  who  attempted  this  arduous  task,  was  Niccolo 
Lieonico  Tomeo,  a  disciple  of  Demetrius  Chaloondjles,  and  a 
distingniahed  professor  of  polite  letters  in  the  university  of 
Padua,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1531,  having  taught  at  that 
place  upwards  of  thirty  years.  The  talents  of  Leonico  were 
not,  however^  wholly  devoted  to  this  employment.  He  was 
not  less  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Plato  than  with 
those  of  Aristotle.  He  translated  many  philosophical  works 
from  the  Greek  into  Latin  with  great  elegance,  and  has  left 
several  treatises  or  dialogues  on  mooral  and  philosophical  sub* 
Jeets,^  although  they  are  now  no  longer  generally  known. 
Some  specimens  of  his  poetry  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  col* 
lec^ons  d  the  times.^  His  chief  merit  consists  in  his  having 
lor  a  long  course  of  years  seduloudy  diffused  the  riches  of 
ancient  learning  among  his  countrymen,  and  his  chief  honour 
in  having  numbered  among  his  pupils  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  the  time.  The  epitaph  cm  Leonico,  by  his  Mead 
and  countryman,  Bembo^  is  an  elegant  compendium  of  his 
literary  and  moral  character,  and  is  highly  favourable  to 
both.^ 

Another  celebrated  professor  of  philosophy  at  Padua,  at 
the  coimnencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  Pietro  Pom- 
ponazzo,  of  Mantua,  usually  denominated^  on  account  of  his 
diminutive  stature,  Pereito.  Such  was  the  estimation  in 
which  his  services  were  held  at  this  university,  that  he  was 
jpewffirded  with  an  annual  stipend  of  three  hundred  and  seventy 
ducats;  yet  we  are  told,  that  notwithstanding  his  acquaintance 
with  the  secrets  of  nature,  with  Aristotle,  with  Plato,  with 
Avicenna,  and  with  Averrhoes,  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
either  Aiabic  or  Greek;  and  that  he  knew  no  more  of  Latin 
than  he  had  acquired  at  school  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth 
j'car  of  his  age.*    Being  compelled,  with  the  other  professors, 

*  Speroni,  Dialogo  deHa  Istoria,  ii.  in  op.  ii.  252.] 
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to  quit  Padua,  daring  the  unfortunate  events  of  the  war  of 
Cambray,  he  retired,  in  the  jear  1510,  to  Ferrara;  where 
Alberto  fio,  lord  of  Carpi,  and  Celio  Calcagnini,  were  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  his  instructions.*  In  the  year  1512,  he 
left  Ferrara,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Bologna,  where  he 
taught  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.  At  this  city  he 
died  in  1524,  being  then  sixty-two  years  of  age.^  Bandello, 
many  of  whose  novels  are  founded  on  facts  that  happened 
within  his  own  knowledge,  relates,  that  in  the  year  1520, 
Fomponazzo  paid  a  visit  to  Modena,  to  be  present  at  a  public 
disputation  held  by  his  pupil,  Gio  van -Francesco  dal  Fomo, 
and  that  the  orator,  after  having,  in  the  presence  of  his  pre- 
ceptor and  of  the  inhabitants,  acquitted  himself  with  great 
honour,  accompanied  Fomponazzo  through  the  city,  to  point 
out  to  him  whatever  might  be  deserving  of  his  attention; 
when  the  singular  figure,  dusky  complexion,  and  unusual 
appearance  of  the  philosopher,^  attracted  the  notice  of  two 
Modenese  ladies,  who  seeing  him  attended  by  a  long  train  of 
respectable  followers,  mistook  him  for  a  Jew  celebrating  his 
nuptials,  and  expressed  their  desire  to  be  of  the  party.  The 
reply  which  the  novelist  has  attributed  to  Fomponazzo  would, 
if  authentic,  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  the  precepts  of  his 
philosophy  had  not  enabled  him  to  control  his  passions  and 
regulate  his  own  temper.*^  Nor  was  Fomponazzo  less  remark- 
able for  the  peculiarity  of  his  opinions  than  for  the  singularity 
of  his  person,  on  which  account  his  safety  was  frequently  en^ 
dangered,  from  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  times.  This, 
however,  can  occasion  no  surprise,  when  we  find  him  assert- 
ing in  some  of  his  works,  that  ail  miracles  are  merely  the 
effect  of  imagination,  and  that  the  care  of  Providence  is  not 
extended  to  the  transitory  concerns  of  the  present  world. 
But  the  chief  difficulties  of  Fomponazzo  were  occasioned  by 
his  book,  De  Immortalitate  AninuBy  in  which  he  is  said  pub- 
licly to  have  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  This  dan- 
gerous opinion  excited  a  host  of  opponents,  who  impugned 
his  doctrines  and  threatened  his  person.  Jn  his  defence  he 
endeavoured  to  convince  his  adversaries  that  he  had  stated 
this  opinion,  not  as  his  own,  but  as  that  of  Aristotle;  and 
that  he  had  himself  only  asserted  that  the  existence  of  a  future 

*  Tiraboschi,  vii.  i.  374. 
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state  could  not  be  proved  by  natural  reason,  but  must  be 
l)elieyed  on  the  authority  of  the  Christian  church,  of  which 
he  |»*ofessed  himself  an  obedient  son  and  disciple.  ^  These 
explanations  were  of  no  avail.  The  ecclesiastics  of  Venice 
represented  the  book  to  the  patriarch  as  being  filled  with  the 
most  dangerous  heresies;  the  patriarch  called  in  the  aid  of 
the  secular  power;  Pomponazzo  was  by  general  consent  de- 
clared a -heretic,  and  his  book  was  condemned  to  the  flames. 
Not  satisfied  with  these  proceedings,  his  prosecutors  trans- 
mitted a  copy  of  his  book  to  Bembo,  at  Rome,  entreating  him 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  condemnation  of  its  author  by  the 
authority  of  the  holy  see;  but  neither  the  secretary  nor  the 
pontiff  were  inclined  to  treat  with  severity  a  scholar  and  a 
philosopher  who  had  advanced  a  few  bold  opinions,  not  likely 
to  engage  the  attention  of  many  followers.  Bembo  read  the 
book,  and  not  finding  it  so  dangerous  as  it  was  represented 
to  be,  showed  it  to  the  master  of  the  apostolic  palace,  whose 
ofi^ce  it  was  to  take  cognizance  of  all  publications,  and  who 
agreed  with  him  in  opinion  respecting  it.  Pomponazzo  was 
therefore  released  from  the  terrors  of  persecution,  and  his 
gratitude  is  perpetuated  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Bembo.*" 
Whatever  were  the  real  opinions  of  this  writer,  it  is  certain 
that  he  has  on  many  occasions  treated  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity with  no  small  degree  of  ridicule.^  For  this  conduct 
he  has  endeavoured  to  apologize,  by  alleging  that  he  wrote 
only  as  a  philosopher,  and  that  whenever  the  church  had 
decided,  he  submitted  his  judgment,  and  firmly  believed  what 
was  proposed  to  him;  an  apology  which  has  given  occasion  to 
Boccalini  to  introduce  Apollo  as  deciding  that  Pomponazzo 
should  stand  exculpated  as  a  man,  and  should  be  burnt  only 
as  a  philosopher.f 

Aij^ong  those  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrines  of  Pomponazzo,  was  Agostino  Nifo,  a 
native  of  Sessa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  one  of  the 
learned  professors  who  had  been  engaged  by  Leo  X.  to  de- 
liver instructions  in  the  Roman  academy.  Prior  to  the 
year  1500,  Nifo  had  filled  the  chair  of  a  professor  at  Padua, 
where  he  had  imbibed  the  opinions  of  Averrhoes;  and  in  his 

*  Tirabosclii,  (Ed.  Rom.  1784,)  vii.  i.  377,  in  nota. 
f  Eagguagli  di  Pamaso.  Gent.  i.  Rag.  xc. 
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treatise*  De  InUUeetu  etDemonibuSy  had  asserted  the  uaity  of 
sforitual  ezistenee>  and  that  there  is  onlj  one  soul^  whidi 
animates  all  nature.  In  consequence  of  these  doctrinesy  he 
was  warmly  attacked  by  the  theologians  of  the  times^  and 
might  haTe  experienced  great  vexation,  had  not  the  candid 
and  learned  Pietro  Barozzi,  bishop  of  Padua,  interfered  on  his 
behalf  and  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  correcting  such 
passages  in  his  work  as  were  most  objectionable.  It  waa  on 
•this  occasion  that,  as  a  further  proof  of  his  penitence,  he 
wrote  against  the  dogmas  of  Pomponazzo^  on  the  nature  of 
the  human  soul.  .&il;er  having  taught  in  various  parts  of 
Italy,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  wit  and  vivacity  with 
which  he  seasoned  his  instructions,*  he  was  called  to  Borne, 
in  the  year  1513,  by  Leo  X«,  who  received  him  into  his  par- 
Ucular  favour,  honoured  him  with  the  title  g£  count  palatine, 
and  allowed  him  to  use  the  name  and  arms  of  the  Medici;  of 
which  privilege  he  has  accordingly  availed  himself  in  several 
of  his  works.  The  chief  part  of  his  time  was  employed  in 
commenting  on  the  remains  of  Aristotle;  but  he  has  also 
written  on  various  subjects,  political  and  moraL^  Notwith- 
standing his  sublime  meditations,  it  appears  that  Nifo  eould 
at  times  relax  from  his  labours,  and  could  even  condescend  so 
far  as  to  render  himself  the  object  <^  amusement  and  of  ridi* 
cule  to  the  cardinals  and  great  men  of  the  court;  and  perhiq[» 
this  qualification  was  not  without  its  effect  in  obtaining  for 
him  the  favour  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  Even  his  writii^ 
are  said  to  bear  marks  of  the  same  levity  which  distinguished 
his  ccmduct,  and  to  afford  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  his 
philosophy  did  not  always  prove  a  sufficient  restraint  oa  thoae 
passions,  the  effects  of  which  were  aj^Murent  even  amidst  the 
ravages  of  disease  and  the  decrepitude  of  old  age.^^ 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  observe  the 
industry,  the  learning,  and  the  acuteness  which  have  Ibeea 
displayed  in  these  abstruse  speculations,  without  sincerelj 
regretting  sudi  a  lamentable  waste  of  talents  and  of  time. 
For  what  important  discoveries  might  the  world  have  been 
indebted  to  ike  genius  of  Giovanni  Pico,  of  Mirandula,  if» 
instead  of  attempting  to  reconcile  the  opinions  of  Plato  and 
of  Aristotle,^'  he  had  devoted  himself  to  those  studies  which 

*  Jonxm  Isciit.  176. 
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are  within  the  proper  limits  of  the  hwauai  intellect.  Nor 
might  posterity  have  had  less  cause  to  admire  the  talents,  and 
af^roTe  the  indefatigable  labours  o£  Giovan-Francesco  Fieo^ 
the  nqihew  of  GiovanDi,  if  he  had  not  suffered  himself  to  be 
led  astraj  from  the  path  of  nature  and  utility  by  the  example 
of  his  uncle  and  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  age.  When 
we  eonsld^r  the  distinguished  lunk  and  important  avocationa 
of  GioTan-FranceseOy  and  the  turbulence  and  misfortunes  of 
his  public  lifi^  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  his  acquirements,  and 
at  &e  numerous  and  learned  productions  which  have  issued 
from  his  pen.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1470,  and  was  the 
son  of  Gsdeotto  Pico;,  lord  of  Mirandula,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  that  government.  The  ambitious  spirit  of  his  brother 
Lodovico,  who  had  married  Francesca,  the  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  marshal,  Gian-Giacopo  Trivukio,  prompted  him 
to  aspire  to  the  sovereignty;  aod  in  the  year  1502,  he,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  fa1^er-in-law  and  tb&  duke  of  Ferrara, 
deprived  Gioyan-Francesco  of  hia  dominicms,  which  were  held 
bjT  Lodovico  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  year  1509.  On 
the  capture  of  Mirandula  by  Julius  II.,  in  the  year  1511, 
that  pontiff  expelled  the  widow  and  family  of  Lodovico^  and 
restored  Giovan-Francesco  to  his  government;  but  before  he 
had  enjoyed  his  authority  a  year,  he  wafi  again  driven  from 
his^  capital  by  the  French  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Trivukio.  On  the  decline  of  the  cause  of  the  Frendh  in 
Italy,  Giovan-Francesco  a  third  time  assumed  the  govem- 
|]^nt;  and  by  the  aid  of  the  cardinal  of  Gurck,  then  the 
in^perial  envoy  in  Italy,  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between 
him  and  the  countess  Francesca,  which  it  was  expected  had 
^ally  terminated  their  dissensions.  The  substantial  cause 
of  dissatisfaction  still,  however,  remained,  and  each  of  the 
parties  complained  of  the  other  to  Leo  X.,  who  endeavoured, 
hy  his  influence  and  authority,  to  reconcile  them.^^  During 
the  life  of  the  pontiff,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  Giovan- 
Francesco  enjoyed  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillity;  but  the 
sunmosities  which  had  arisen  in  this  family  were  not  destined 
to  terminate,  without  exhibiting  a  horrible  tragedy.  In  the 
night  of  the  fifteenth  of  October,  1533,  Galeotto,  the  son  of 
I^odovico,  entered  the  city  of  Mirandula,  at  the  head  of  a 
chosen  band  of  followers,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  palace. 
Alarmed  at  the  tumult,  Giovan-Francesco  had  thrown  him- 
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self  on  his  knees  before  a  crucifix,  where  he  was  seized  upon 
by  GaleottOy  who,  regardless  either  of  the  ties  of  blood  or 
the  supplications  of  the  venerable  prince,  instantly  struck  off 
his  head.  His  eldest  son,  Alberto,  experienced  on  this  occa* 
sion  a  similar  fate,  and  his  wife  and  youngest  son  were  shut 
up  in  prison.  Such  was  the  eventful  life,  and  such  the  un- 
fortunate death,  of  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  learned  men, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  age. 

The  works  of  Giovan-Francesco,  which  he  had  produced 
thirteen  years  before  his  death,  and  of  which  he  transmitted 
a  catalogue  to  his  friend  Giraldi,  exhibit  an  astonishing 
instance  of  the  efforts  of  human  industry.  They  embrace 
almost  every  department  of  literature  and  of  science,  and 
every  mode  of  composition;  poetry,  theology,  antiquities, 
natural  philosophy,  morals,  and  ascetics;  letters,  orations, 
translations  from  the  Greek,  and  literary  essays.*^  In  many 
of  his  writings  he  has  warmly  opposed  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle,  and  evinced  an  extreme  admiration  of  Plato,  to 
whose  opinions  he  has  not,  however,  on  all  subjects  con- 
formed. In  his  nine  books,  De  Rerum  PmnotUmey  he  has 
followed  the  example  of  his  uncle,  in  exposing  the  impostures 
of  judicial  astrology;  notwithstanding  which,  in  his  life  of 
Savonarola,  he  has  displayed  a  degree  of  credulity  scarcely 
consistent  with  a  correct  and  vigorous  mind.  Almost  all  the 
learned  men  of  the  time  have  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem, 
both  for  his  talents  and  his  virtues.  •  Sadoleti  confesses  that 
he  knew  no  sovereign  of  the  age  who  united,  like  him,  abiHty 
with  moderation,  religion  with  military  skill,  and  an  extensive 
knowledge  in  all  arts  and  sciences  with  a  close  application  to 
the  cares  of  government;  nor  are  the  applauses  of  Giraldi 
and  Calcagnini  less  honourable  to  his  character  as  a  sove- 
reign, a  scholar,  and  a  man.* 

But  if  the  Italian  scholars  in  the  infancy  of  science  wan- 
dered through  the  regions  of  incorporeal  existence,  without  a 
system  and  without  a  guide,  it  might  yet  have  been  expected 
that  they  would  have  studied  with  more  success  the  appear- 
ances and  relations  of  the  visible  world,  and  have  applied 
them  to  some  useful  end.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  for  a 
long  course  of  ages  no  study  was  so  much  abused  to  the  pur- 

•  Ap.  Tirab.  vii.  L  398,  &c. 
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poaes  of  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  mankind  as  that  ivhich 
professes  to  develop  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  to  explain 
ike  nature,  the  relations,  and  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  factitious 
science  of  judicial  astrology  maintained  its  full  credit  in  Italy. 
Most  of  the  sovereigns  and  eminent  men  of  that  country 
retained  a  great  number  of  astrologers  in  their  service,  and 
did  not  venture  to  engage  in  any  undertaking  of  importance 
without  their  decision  and  approbation.  The  early  attempts 
of  the  Italian  scholars  to  investigate  the  real  system  of  the 
imiverse  were  weak  and  uncertain.  One  of  the  first  who 
undertook  this  task  was  Francesco  Stabili,  usually  called, 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Cecco  d'Ascoli,  in  his  poem 
entitled  L'Acerba,  written  early  in  tlie  fourteenth  century.^* 
But  such  a  vehicle  was  not  likely  to  convey  much  philoso- 
phical information,  even  if  the  author  had  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  his  subject.  His  opinions,  which  may  at  least 
pass  for  the  opinions  of  the  times,  were,  that  the  earth  was 
a  fixed  and  inmiovable  body  in  the  midst  of  the  heavens, 
from  every  part  of  which  it  was  at  an  equal  distance;  and  this 
he  endeavours  to  demonstrate  by  observing,  that  from  what- 
ever part  of  the  earth  we  view  the  stars,  they  appear  to  be 
equally  bright  and  numerous.*^  He  describes  the  planets  as 
revolving  in  their  orbits  round  the  earth,  and  attempts  to 
explain  the  eclipses  of  the  moon.^^  In  accounting  for  the 
appearance  of  comets,  he  conceives  them  to  be  vapours  ema- 
nating from  the  planets,  and  to  portend  or  occasion  various 
calamities  to  the  human  race.*  But  these  inquiries  occupy 
only  the  first  part  of  his  work,  which  is  divided  into  fi\e 
books,  and  comprises  numerous  subjects  of  natural  and  moral 
philosophy.  The  style  of  this  writer  is  so  rude  and  bar- 
barous as  sometimes  to  be  scarcely  intelligible;  a  circum- 
stance which  reflects  additional  honour  on  the  superior  genius 
of  Dante,  of  whom  Cecco  was  the  contemporary,  and  over 
whom  he  affects  to  triumph,  in  having  devoted  his  writings 
to  the  investigation  of  truth,  whilst  Dante  employed  himself 
in  composing  fabulous  narrations  ;^'^  representing  the  great  Flo- 
rentine as  having  at  length  lost  his  way,  and  taken  up  his 
final  residence  in  his  own  Inferno^^    These  faint  attempts  to 

♦  L'Acerba,  i.  5. 
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discuss  with  freedom  subjects  which  were  supposed  to  have 
been  sufficientlj  explained  in  holj  writ^  were,  howev^,  ob- 
served with  great  jealousy  by  the  persecuting  bigots  of  the 
age,  and  the  author  of  the  Acefhoy  being  accused  of  heresy 
and  magic,  expiated  his  xtemerity  in  the^  fiames.^^  In  tiie 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  another  poem  was  written 
by  Gxegorio  Dati,  of  Florence,  entitled  La  Sfera  ;^  which  led 
the  way  to  more  successful  attempts.  About  the  year  1468, 
Paolo  .Toscanelli  erected  the  gnomon  in  the  cathedral  of 
Florence,  and  thereby  gave  a  dedsiye  proof  of  the  proficiency 
which  he  had  made  in  mathematical  and  astronomical  science. 
It  i^pears  from  the  evidence  of  Cristoforo  Landino,  in  his 
commentary  on  Virgil,  that  Toscanelli  had  also  applied  him- 
self with  great  dilig^ice  to  the  study  of  geography.  His 
conjectures  on  the  discovery  of  a  passage  by  sea  to  die  East 
Indies  were  communicated,  in  several  letters,  to  Fernando 
Martinez,  canon  of  Lisbon,  and  to  the  fortunate  navigator, 
Cristoforo  Colombo.^^  He  also  transmitted  a  chart  of  navi- 
gation to  the  latter,  who  was  probably  indebted  to  the 
suggestions  of  Toscanelli  for  no  small  share  of  his  subse- 
quent success.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  learned  Fontano  undertook  to  illustrate  the  science  of 
astronomy,  both  in  prose  and  verse:  in  the  former,  by  his 
fourteen  books,  De  Rebus  CaeUstUms ;  in  the  latter,  by  his  five 
books,  entitled  Urania  sive  de  sieUiSy  and  in  his  book,  M^eo- 
rorum;  but  although  he  has  displayed  much  acuteness  in  the 
one  and  much  elegance  in  the  other  of  these  works,  yet  he 
has  done  little  towards  the  real  promotion  of  the  science;  his 
chief  object  having  been  to  ascertain  the  effects  produced  by 
the  heavenly  bodies  upon  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  The 
celebrated  Fracastoro  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  to  astronomical  studies,  as  appears  from  his  treatise, 
entitled  Homo  Cefitricus;  and  Celio  Galcagnini,  of  Ferrara, 
wrote  and  published  a  work  in  Italian,  before  the  system  of 
Copernicus  issued  from  the  press,  in  1543,  by  which  he  under- 
took to  prove  the  motion  of  the  earth.^  These  laudable 
attempts  at  improvement  are  not,  however,  to  be  considered 
as  detracting  from  the  glory  of  that  eminent  and  successful 
philosopher,  who  is  justly  rewarded  for  his  labours,  in  having 

*  "  Quod  ccelum  stet,  terra  autem  moTeatnr." — Tiraboschi,  vii.  i.  427. 
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Jiis  name  inseparably  united  witli  that  trne  sjatem  of  the 
univeriBe  wluch  he  was  the  first  to  develop  and  explain. 

To  the  ref<Mrmation  of  the  calendar,  Leo  X.  paid  great  at- 
tention, and  endearonred  to  accomplish  that  desirable  object 
by  every  effort  in  hiB  power.  One  of  the  first  persons  who 
▼entiffed  to  point  out  the  errors  in  the  ccmunon  mode  of  com- 
pntatkm,  was  an  ecclesiastic,  named  Giovanni  di  Novara,  or 
Johannes  Novariensis,  who  presented  to  Julias  11.  a  book  on 
that  subject,  in  which  he  also  proposed  a  mode  of  correcting 
them.  As  liiis  was  treated  as  a  theological  inquiry,  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  philosopher  being  to  ascertain  the  precise 
time  for  the  due  observance  of  Easter,  Julius  listened  to  his 
representations,  and  invited  him  to  remain  and  pursue  his 
studies  at  Bome^  promising  that  further  measures  should  be 
taken  for  carrying  his  proposal  into  efiect.  After  the  death 
of  Julius,  Leo  undertook  the  task,  and  particularly  recom- 
mended to  the  ecclesiastics  assembled  in  the  council  of  the 
Lateran  to  attend  to  the  correction  of  the  tables  then  in 
general  use.  He  also  addressed  himself,  in  earnest  terms,  to 
the  principals  and  directors  of  the  Italian  academies  and  to 
many  learned  individuals,  entreating  them  to  consider  this 
important  subject,  and  to  transmit  to  him  in  their  writings 
the  result  of  their  observations  and  researches.^  In  conse- 
quence of  these  measures,  several  works  were  produced, 
wlddbi  at  least  prepared  the  way  for  more  effectual  efforts. 
Paul  of  Middleburg,  bishop  of  Fossombrone,  presented  to  the 
pontiff  a  treatise,  De  recta  PaschiB  celebrationey  in  twenty- 
three  books,  for  the  printing  and  publishing  of  which  Leo 
granted  him  an  exclusive  privilege.*  Basilic  Lapi,  a  Cis- 
tercian monk,  dedicated  to  him  a  work,  De  JEtatum  camputa^ 
Hone  et  Dierum  anticiptUione,  a  manuscript  copy  of  which 
yet  exists  in  the  Nani  library,  at  Venice  ;^  and  in  the 
Laurentian  library,  at  Florence,  is  preserved  a  Latin  tract  of 
Antonius  Dulciatus,  De  Kalendarii  correctioney  also  inscribed 
by  the  author  to  Leo  X.^*  The  early  death  of  the  pontiff 
prevented,  in  all  probability,  the  further  progress  of  these 
inquiries,  and  it  was  not  untU  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII., 
in  the  year  1582,  that  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  was 

*  Fabron.  in  Vita  Leon.  X.  27d.   This  work  was  printed  at  Fossombrone^ 
(Foro  Sempronieosia),  in  lolS^  in  to* 
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carried  into  full  effect^  and  adopted  throughout  the  cathoiic 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  proficiency  made  in  geographical  and  astronomical 
studies  prior  to  and  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  is  not, 
however,  so  much  to  be  collected  from  the  written  documents 
of  the  times  as  from  the  great  practical  uses  to  which  those 
studies  were  applied.  That  the  researches  of  the  early 
navigators  were  instituted  and  promoted  by  many  of  the 
most  eminent  scholars  of  the  times,  appears  from  undoubted 
evidence.  The  assistance  thus  afforded  to  these  daring  ad- 
venturers was,  however,  amply  repaid.  By  the  successful 
result  of  their  labours,  the  form  of  the  globe  and  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  more  decidedly  ascertained. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  their  experience  first  served  to 
-establish  that  more  correct  system  of  the  universe  which  has 
since  been  fully  demonstrated.  These  discoveries  gave  rise, 
however,  to  many  extravagant  ideas,  which  afford  a  striking 
proof  of  the  credulity  of  the  age.  It  is  asserted  by  Monal- 
deschi,  that  the  kingdom  of  Peru  required  a  whole  year  to 
traverse  it  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  that  New 
Spain  was  at  least  twice  the  size  of  Peru.*  Bembo,  in  his 
history  of  Venice,  has  also  expatiated  on  the  productions 
of  the  new  world,  and  on  the  persons  and  customs  of  the -in- 
habitants, with  a  mixture  of  truth  and  fiction  highly  amusing.t 
The  success  which  attended  the  expeditions  to  the  eastern 
world  was  no  small  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  Venetians,  who 
foresaw  in  the  new  intercourse  to  which  they  would  un- 
doubtedly give  rise,  the  destruction  of  that  commerce  which 
the  republic  had  so  long  monopolized;  but  although  the  states 
of  Italy  derived  fewer  advantages  from  these  discoveries  than 
Any  other  country  in  Europe,  yet  it  is  observable  that  the 
persons  by  whose  courage,  skill,  and  perseverance  they  were 
made,  were  principally  ItaJians.^^  Cristoforo  Colombo  waa  a 
native  of  Genoa;  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  contended  with 
him  for  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  touch  that  new 
continent,  which  is  yet  designated  by  his  name,  was  a  Floren- 
tine; Giovanni  Verazzini,  to  whose  efforts  the  French  were 
so  much  indebted  for  their  foreign  possessions,  was  of  the 

*  Comment.  Istonca.  Ven.  1584. 

f  Deir  Istoria  Yeneta,  vi  in  op,  i.  138,  et  seq. 
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same  country;  and  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  who,  under  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  and  Elizabeth,  i*endered 
such  important  services  to  the  English  crown,  were  of 
Venetian  origin. 

From  the  earliest  attempts  at  discovery,  the  Boman  pontiffs 
Jiad  interested  themselves  with  great  earnestness  in  the  result; 
and  no  sooner  had  these  efforts  proved  successful,  than  they 
<^nverted  them  to  the  purpose  of  extending  the  credit  and 
authority  of  the  holy  see.  A  plausible  pretext  for  this  inter- 
ference was  found  in  the  promised  universality  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  and  the  duty  consequently  incumbent  on  the  su- 
preme pontiff  to  watch  over  the  souls  of  all  mankind.  It  was 
upon  this  principle  that  Eugenius  IV.  had  made  a  formal 
grant  to  the  Portuguese  of  all  the  countries  extending  from 
Cape  Naon  on  the  continent  of  Africa  to  the  East  Indies. 
This  grant  had  been  confirmed  or  extended  by  the  subsequent 
buUs  of  Nicholas  V.  and  Sixtus  IV.  The  dissensions  which 
arose  between  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  and  John,  king  of 
Portugal,  respecting  the  right  of  occupying  the  countries 
newly  discovered,  were  submitted  to  the  decision  of  Alex- 
ander VI.,  who,  as  is  well  known,  with  a  boldness  peculiar  to 
his  character,  directed  that  the  globe  of  the  earth  should  be 
divided  by  an  imaginary  line,  extending  from  north  to  south, 
and  passing  one  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Azores 
and  Cape  Verd  islands;  that  whatever  lands  were  discovered 
on  the  eastern  side  of  this  line  should  belong  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  and  those  on  the  west  to  the  king  of  Spain.^ 

It  has  already  been  noticed,  that  in  the  year  1514,  Leo  X« 
made  also  a  formal  concession  to  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal; 
extending  not  only  to  all  countries  which  were  then  discovered, 
but  to  such  as  were  even  unknown  to  the  pontiff  himself.  The 
Eoman  see  having  thus  acquired  an  acknowledged  Jurisdiction, 
b^an  to  assume  over  the  new  world  the  same  authority  that  it 
had  long  exercised  over  the  old;  and  the  grants  thus  made  were 
accompanied  by  conditions  that  the  sovereigns  should  send 
out  priests  to  convert  the  natives  to  Christianity.  These  grants, 
absurd  and  futile  as  they  may  now  appear,  were  not  without  their 
effects,  whether  beneficial  or  injurious  to  mankind.  From 
the  respect  paid  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  the  apostolic 
see,  they  might  prevent,  in  some  instances,  that  interference 
of  different  nations  in  foreign  parts,  which  in  all  probability 

VOL.  II.  '  s 
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might  have  given  rise  to  yiolent  and  destructiye  wars  and 
defeated  the  common  object  of  both  parties.  At  the  same 
time,  the  commanders  employed  in  these  expeditions  engaged 
in  them  with  a  thorough  conviction,  that  in  seizing  on  a 
newlj  discovered  country  and  subjugating  its  inhabitants, 
they  were  only  vindicating  the  rights  of  their  sovereign 
and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  holy  Roman  church.^ 

The  exultation  which  these  discoveries  occasioned  through* 
out  Europe,  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  most  just  and 
allowable  kind.  The  extension  of  the  bonds  of  society  to 
distant  nations  and  people  before  unknown;  the  important 
additions  to  the  conveniences  and  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  tlie 
great  influx  of  riches  which  Europe  was  to  experience, 
all  seem  to  entitle  it  to  the  denomination  of  one  of  the  happiest^ 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Whether  an  impartial  estimate  would  confirm 
this  opinion  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted.  In  the  decision  ci 
this  question  two  parties  are  concerned;  the  native  inhabitants 
of  the  newly  discovered  countries,  and  their  European  in- 
vaders. To  the  former,  the  visitation  of  a  pestilence  which 
sweeps  whole  nations  from  the  earth,  was  not  more  dreadful 
than  the  arrival  of  their  Spanish  conquerors;  and  the  dis* 
pirited  remnant  of  an  unoffending  and  unwarlike  people  was 
destined  to  a  gradual  but  sure  extirpation  by  a  long  and 
hopeless  series  of  labour  and  of  suffering.  The  histoiy  of  the 
discovery  of  America  is,  in  fact,  that  of  the  destruction  of  its 
population,  and  of  the  usurpation  of  its  territory  by  a  foreign 
power,^  On  the  other  hand,  what  are  the  advantages  which 
Europe  has  hitherto  derived  from  this  intercourse?  Had  the 
people  of  these  distant  shores  any  new  information  in  science, 
in  politics,  in  morals,  or  in  arts,  to  impart  to  us?  Has  the 
conmiunication  between  the  two  countries  given  rise  to  situa- 
tions which  have  called  into  action  those  generous  propensi- 
ties and  virtuous  qualities,  on  which  alone  are  founded  the 
dignity  and  happiness  of  the  human  race?  Or  has  it  not  given 
us,  on  the  contrary,  a  new,  representation  of  the  deformity  of 
our  nature,  so  horrid  and  so  di^usting,  that  experience  alone 
could  have  convinced  us  of  its  reality  ?  The  nations  of  Europe, 
instead  of  being  tranquillized  by  prosperity  or  enriched  by  a 
new  influx  of  wealth,  have  from  that  period  either  sunk  into  a 
debilitating  indolence,  or  been  roused  to  action  by  dissensions,  to 
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wbich  these  disGoveries  have  afforded  new  causes,  and  bj  which 
even  the  indignant  manes  of  the  slaughtered  Lidians  might 
well  be  appeased.  If  we  seek  for  more  consolatory  views, 
we  must  turn  towards  a  new  people,  who  have  risen  upon 
these  ruinsy  where  we  may  discern  the  origin  of  a  mighty 
empire,  destined,  perhaps,  to  be  the  last  refuge  of  freedom, 
and  to  carry  to  higher  degrees  of  excellence  those  arts  and 
sciences  which  it  has  received  from  the  exhausted  climes  of 
£urope. 

If,  however,  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  domination  conspired 
with  the  lust  of  ambition  in  extending  the  conquests  of  the 
maritime  nations  of  Europe,  it  must  be  remembered,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Roman  church,  that  the  first  persons  who  opposed 
themselves  to  the  atrocities  committed  on  the  unoffending 
natives,  were  the  missionaries  of  the  different  orders  of  monks, 
who  had  been  sent  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  among  them 
the  Christian  faith.  In  this  generous  undertaking  the 
Dominicans  took  the  lead.  The  horrible  practice  of  seizing 
upon  the  3>ersons  of  the  native  Americans,  and  distributing 
them  in  proportionate  numbers  among  the  new  settlers,  to  be 
held  in  perpetual  slavery,  was  represented  by  the  monks  of 
this  fraternity  as  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  mild  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  subversive  of  the  great  object  of  their  own 
mission.*  The  Franciscans,  without  attempting  to  justify 
these  enormities  to  their  full  extent,  opposed  themselves  to 
the  benevolent  views  of  the  Dominicans.  Their  dissensions 
soon  reached  Europe,  and  the  supreme  pontiff  was  resorted 
to  for  his  decision  on  this  novel  and  important  subject.  His 
sentence  confers  honour  on  his  memory.  He  declared  that 
not  only  religion,  but  nature  herself,  cried  out  against 
slavery. t  He  observed  with  equal  justice  and  benevolence, 
that  the  only  mode  by  which  civilization  and  religious  im- 
provement could  be  extended,  was  by  the  adoption  of  mild 
and  equitable  measures;:):  and  he  employed  his  utmost  en* 
deavours  to  prevail  on  Ferdinand  of  Spain  to  repress  the 
avarice  and  ferocity  of  the  new  settlers,  in  the  countries  sub- 
jected to  his  authority.  §  On  this  occasion  the  humane  and 
indefatigable  ecclesiastic,  Bartolommeo  de  las  Casas  made  the 

*  Bobertson's  Hist,  of  America,  iii.  i.  214,  &c. 
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most  strenuous  and  persevering  efforts  for  the  relief  of  tbe 
unhappy  objects  of  colonial  oppression;  but  the  errors  of  good 
men  are  sometimes  more  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  mankind 
than  the  crimes  of  the  wicked;  and  the  expedient  which  be 
proposed,  of  alleviating  the  distresses  of  the  Americans  by 
enslaving  and  transporting  the  natives  of  Africa,  has  given 
rise  to  still  greater  calamities  than  those  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  remedy.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuriei^ 
some  efforts  have  been  made  to  remove  this  reproach,  whidi, 
if  successful,  would  have  displayed  the  greatest  triumph  of 
virtuous  principle  ever  yet  exhibited  to  the  world.  But  the 
guilt  of  so  many  ages  is  not  likely  to  be  expiated  by  repent- 
ance; and  the  course  of  Providence  seems  too  plainly  to  in- 
dicate, that  a  practice  begun  in  rapacity  and  injustice  can 
only  terminate  in  revenge,  in  horrors,  and  in  blood. 

If,  however,  the  benefits  that  might  have  been  derived 
from  the  great  events  before  referred  to,  have  in  general 
been  either  neglected,  or  perverted  to  the  most  injurious  pur- 
poses; yet  the  discoveries  made  both  in  the  eastern  and 
western  world,  opened  a  new  field  of  speculation  and  instruc- 
tion, which  has  been  cultivated  by  the  labours  of  succeeding 
times  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Besides  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  globe,  which  was  thus  obtained,  it  is 
certain  that  the  great  diversity  of  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  productions,  observed  in  regions  so  remote  from  each 
other,  and  distinguished  by  such  a  variety  of  temperature,  of 
soil,  and  of  climate,  excited  the  desire  of  examining  their 
nature,  their  qualities,  or  their  effects.  The  progress  of  these 
studies  was  not,  however,  rapid.  The  only  motive  by  which 
the  early  navigators  were  actuated,  was  the  desire  of  gaim 
Gold,  in  its  natural  state,  was  the  universal  object  of  their 
inquiry.  Where  this  could  not  be  obtained,  other  articles 
were  sought  for,  which  might  be  converted  to  the  greatest 
profit;  and  the  most  beautiful,  or  the  most  surprising  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  were  regarded  only  as  they  might  be 
converted  into  advantageous  objects  of  merchandise.  The 
study  of  nature  in  her  animd  and  vegetable  kingdoms^ 
although  of  all  others  the  most  obvious  and  simple,  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  last  which,  in  the  rise  of  learning,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  mankind.  After  all  the  researches 
that  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  it  is  yet  probable  that 
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the  garden  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  at  Careggi,  affords  the 
earliest  instance  of  a  collection  of  plants  extending  beyond 
the  mere  object  of  conunon  utility.  From  several  passages 
in  the  works  of  Pontano  we  may,  however,  discover  that  this 
author  devoted  himself  to  the  practical  study  of  nature ;  and 
his  poem  in  two  books  on  the  cultivation  of  the  lemon,  the 
orange,  and  the  citron,  entitled,  De  JBbrtis  Hesperidum^  suffi- 
ciently demonstrates  that  he  was  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
most  curious  operations  in  horticulture.*®  A  more  striking 
indication  of  a  rising  taste  for  these  occupations,  appears  in 
the  estimation  in  which  the  works  of  the  ancients  who  have 
treated  on  these  subjects  now  began  to  be  .  held.  The 
writings  of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  had  been  translated 
into  Latin,  and  published  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Of  the  latter,  a  new  and  more  correct  version  was 
completed  by  the  learned  Marcello  Virgilio  Adriani,  and 
pnbUshed  at  Florence  in  the  year  1518.  Besides  the  various 
editions  of  the  natural  history  of  Pliny,  which  in  the  infancy 
of  the  art  of  printing  had  issued  from  the  press,  and  the  illus- 
trations on  that  work  by  Ermolao,  Barbaro,  Niccolo  Leoniceno, 
and  others,^®  it  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Cristoforo  Lan- 
dino,  of  Florence,  and  published  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1476.  ' 
The  decided '  propensity  which  now  appeared  towards  the 
cultivation  of  natural  history,  was  further  increased  by  the 
extension  of  the  theatre  on  which  it  had  to  expatiate ;  and 
the  singular  productions  of  foreign  countries,  by  exciting  the 
curiosity  of  the  European  students,  led  them  to  examine  those 
of  their  own  with  an  intelligent  and  a  discriminating  eye.  It 
Was  not,  however,  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  commentaries  of  Pier- Andrea  Mattioli  on 
the  six  books  of  Dioscorides  were  first ;  published,  that  the 
science  of  botany  began  to  assume  a  distinct  form,  and  to  be 
studied  as  a  separate  and  interesting  branch  of  natural  know- 
ledge. Still  more  recent  has  been  the  attention  paid  to  the 
other  departments  of  natural  history.  If  we  except  the  small 
tract  of  PauUus  Jovius,  De  Piscihus  Romanis,  pubUshed  in 
the  year  1524,^1  and  a  few  other  detached  and  unimportant 
treatises,  we  shall  find  no  attempt  made  to  investigate  the 
history  of  animated  nature,  and  to  reduce  the  science  of 
zoology  to  a  general  system  until  the  time  of  Gessner  and  of 
Aldrovando;    the  former  of  whom  in  Switzerland,  and  the 
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latter  in  Italy,  devoted  their  talents  at  the  same  period  to  tbi» 
important  task,  and  by  their  elaborate  works  laid  those  broad 
foundations  which  have  served  to  support  the  extensive  and 
still  increasing  superstructure  of  subsequent  times.^ 

Nor  had  the  science  of  ethics,  that  most  important  branch 
of  knowledge,  hitherto  received  that  attention  which  its  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  concerns  of  human  life  indisputably 
demands.  Some  occasional  parts  of  the  writings  of  Petrarca, 
and  several  of  the  treatises  and  diabgues  of  Poggio  Braccio* 
Mni,  may  be  considered  among  the  earliest  and  most  successful 
attempts  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  moral  conduct,  and  to 
regulate  the^intercourse  of  society.  Before  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Matteo  Bosso,  principal  of  the  monastery 
of  Fiesole,  had  also  undertaken  to  recommend  and  to  enforce 
various  branches  of  moral  duty  in  separate  Latin  treatises, 
written  with  great  apparent  sincerity,  and  not  without  pre- 
tensions to  perspicuity  and  to  elegance.^  It  may  indeed  be 
admitted  as  a  characteristic  of  a  vigorous  and  an  independent 
mind,  that  at  a  time  when  theological  subtilties  and  sdiolastic 
paradoxes  had  so  deeply  entangled  the  human  faculties,  this 
venerable  ecclesiastic  could  free  himself  from  their  bonds,  so 
*  as  to  observe,  with  a  distinct  and  penetrating  eye,  the  rela- 
tions and  connexions  of  human  life,  and  to  apply  to  their 
regulation  the  dictates  of  sound  reason  and  the  precepts  of 
genuine  religion.  A  more  powerful  and  more  successful 
effort  was  made  by  the  celebrated  Pontano,  whose  prose  works 
consist  chiefly  of  treatises  on  the  various  branches  of  moral 
duty;  some  of  which,  as  applying  more  generally  to  the  con- 
cerns of  states  and  of  princes,  may  be  considered  as  illustrat- 
ing the  science  of  politics,  whilst  others,  relating  to  individual 
conduct,  are  intended  to  define  the  duties  of  private  life. 
Under  the  former  head  may  be  classed  his  treatise  De  Prine^ 
addressed  to  Alfonso,  duke  of  Calabria,  in  which  he  has  at- 
tempted to  define  and  exemplify  the  duties  and  conduct  of  a 
sovereign.  This  piece,  written  upwards  of  twenty  years 
before  the  treatise  of  Machiavelli,  under  the  same  title  and 
on  the  same  subject,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  it  for  the 
sound  maxims  of  policy  which  it  professes  to  inculcate,  and 
the  noble  examples  which  it  holds  up  for  future  imitation. 
The  great  distinction  between  these  productions  is,  that  in 
the  work  of  Pontano  politics  are  considered  as  a  most  im- 
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portant  branch  of  morals,  whilst  in  that  of  MachiareUi  they 
appear  to  be  merely  an  artifice  employed  to  accomplish  some 
immediate  end,  which  is  frequently  most  injurious  to  him 
who  obtains  it.  ^'  He  who  wLshes  to  govern  well,"  says  Pon« 
tano,  '^  should  propose  to  himself  lib^lity  and  clemency  as 
the  first  rules  of  his  conduct.  By  the  former  he  wlQ  convert 
his  enemies  into  friends,  and  even  recall  the  treadierous  to 
fidelity.  The  latter  will  secure  to  him  the  affection  of  all 
men,  who  will  venerate  him  as  a  divinity.  United  in  a  sove- 
reign, they  render  him  indeed  most  like  to  God,  whose  attri- 
bote  it  is  to  do  good  to  all,  and  to  spare  those  who  fall  into 
error."* '*  It  is  not,  however,  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  be  esteemed  even  humane  and  liberal,  as.it  is  to 
avoid  those  vices  which  are  considered  as  their  opposites.  An 
inordinate  desire  to  obtain  that  which  belongs,  and  is  dear  to 
others,  is,  in  a  sovereign,  the  origin  of  great  calamities. 
Hence  arise  proscriptions,  exiles,  torments,  executions;  and 
hence  too  it  is  often  truly  said, 

*  Ad  geQentm  Cereris,  sme  ciede  et  yalnere  panci 
Descendant  Reges,  et  sicca  morte  TyrannL' 

Few  are  the  tj rant-homicides  that  go 
Unpierced  and  bloodless  to  the  realms  below. 

'^  What  indeed  can  be  more  absurd  in  a  sovereign,  or  less 
conducive  to  his  own  safety,  than  instead  of  displaying  an 
example  of  humanity,  to  show  himself  severe  and  arrogant. 
Inhumanity  is  the  mother  of  hatred,  as  haughtiness  is  of 
cruelty,  and  both  of  them  are  bad  protectors  either  of  life  or 
of  authority .''t  These  maxims  he  confirms  by  numerous 
examples  from  ancient  and  modem  times,  which  show  the 
extent  of  his  acquirements,  and  greatly  enliven  his  work. 
But  the  strongest  instance  that  history  affords  of  the  truth  of 
these  maxims,  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  that  of  Alfonso  him- 
self, to  whom  they  were  so  ineffectually  addressed. 

Of  the  other  pieces  of  Pontano,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  important,  is  his  treatise,  De  Obedientiay  in  five  books; 
under  which  title  he  has  comprehended  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  system  of  moral  duty.^  In  the  commencement 
of  this  work,  he  observes,  that  ^*  the  efforts  of  both  ancient 

♦  Fontan.  de  Principe,  in  ejusd.  op.  i.  87.  t  lb.  i.  91. 
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and  modem  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  both  divine  and  human, 
law,  are  chiefly  directed  to  compel  the  passions  of  the  imnd» 
to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  to  prevent  them  froia 
breaking  loose,  and  wandering  without  a  guide."     Under 
this  extensive  idea  of  obedience,  he  takes  occasion  to  treat  ont 
the  chief  duties  of  life,  as  justice,  prudence,  firmness,  and 
temperance;  continually  intermixing  his  precepts  with  ex- 
amples, many  of  which,  being  the  result  of  his  own  observa- 
tions, have  preserved  a  great  number  of  historical  and  literary 
anecdotes,  not  elsewhere  to  be  found.     Besides  these  works, 
Pontano  produced  several  others  on  various  topics  connected 
with  moral  conduct,  which  he  has  illustrated  in  a  similar 
manner.     These  writings  of  Pontano  display  great  reflection, 
learning,  and  experience;  and  if  the  severity  of  his  judgment 
had  been  equal  to  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  and  had  been 
suffered  to  exert  itself  in  correcting  those  superfluities  with 
which  his  works  sometimes  abound,  he  would  have  merited  a 
rank  in  this  most  important  department  of  science,  to  which 
Tery  few  writers,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  could 
justly  have  aspired.     It  might  have  been  expected  that  his 
example  would  have  prepared  the  way  to  a  further  profi- 
ciency in  these  studies,  especially  as  he  had  divested  them  of 
the  scholastic  shackles  in  which  they  had  been  involved,  and 
had  directed  them  to  the  great  objects  of  practical  utility; 
but  amidst  the  convulsions  of  war,  and  the  dissipations  of 
domestic  life,  his  works  were  probably  neglected  or  forgotten; 
and  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
produced  no  moral  writer  of  equal  industry  or  of  equal  merit. 
The  professors  of  Rome,  of  Padua,  and  other  Italian  aca- 
demies, thought  it  sufficient  to  confine  their  comments  to  the 
works  of  Aristotle;  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the  treatise 
of  Cicero,  De  Officiis,  instead  of  being  considered  as  a  model 
of  imitation,  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  criticism  and  of 
reproof.* 

.With  respect,  however,  to  the  regulation  of  individual 
intercourse  by  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  breeding,  which 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  minor  duties  of  society,  a  work 
of  extraordinary  merit  was  written  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
This  is  the  Ltbro  del  Cortegiano,  of  the  count  Baldassare 

•  See  Tirab.  vii.  ii.  236. 
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Castiglione,  who  has  before  occurred  to  our  notice;  but  a 
more  particular  account  of  so  accomplished  a  nobleman,  and 
so  elegant  a  scholar,  who  shared  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
esteem  of  Leo  X.,  cannot  be  uninteresting.  He  was  born  at 
his  family  villa  of  Casatico,  in  the  territory  of  Mantua,  in  the 
year  1478,  and  was  the  son  of  the  count  Cristoforo  Castiglione, 
by  his  wife,  Louisa  Gonzaga,  a  near  relation  of  the  sovereign 
family  of  that  name.*^  In  his  early  years,  he  was  sent  to 
Milan,  where  he  was  instructed  in  the  Latin  language  by 
Giorgio  Merula,  and  in  Greek,  by  Demetrius  Chalcondyles. 
Having  there  distinguished  himself  by  his  personal  accomplish- 
ments,  and  particularly  by  his  skill  in  horsemanship  and  arms, 
he  entered  into  the  military  service  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  with- 
out, however,  relinquishing  his  literary  pursuits,  in  which  he 
derived  assistance  from  Filippo  Beroaldo  the  elder.  With 
him  he  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the 
ancient  authors,  on  whose  works  he  committed  to  writing 
xnany  learned  notes  and  observations.  His  principal  favourites 
were  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Tibullus.  Nor  did  he  neglect  the 
distinguished  writers  of  his  own  country;  among  whom  he  is 
said  particularly  to  have  admired  the  energy  and  learning  of 
Dante,  the  softness  and  elegance  of  Petrarca,  and  the  facility 
and  natural  expression  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  of  Poll* 
tiano.f 

The  death  of  his  father,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  wound 
received  at  the  battle  of  the  Taro,  and  the  subsequent  over- 
throw of  Lodovico  Sforza,  having  induced  Castiglione  to 
leave  Milan,  he  resorted  to  his  relation  Francesco,  marquis 
of  Mantua,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Naples,  where  he  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  the  Gariglione,  in  the  year  1503. 
With  the  consent  of  the  marquis,  he  soon  afterwards  paid  a 
visit  to  Rome,  where  he  was  introduced  by  his  intimate 
friend  and  relation,  Cesare  Gronzaga,  to  Guidubaldo  da  Mon- 
tefeltro,  duke  of  Uribino,  who  had  been  called  to  Rome  in 
<3onsequence  of  the  elevation  of  Julius  IL  to  the  pontificate. 
Attracted  by  the  liberality  and  elegance  of  manners  which  dis- 
^nguished  the  duke  and  the  gentlemen  of  his  court,  Castiglione 
entered  into  his  service,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the 

•  Serassi,  Vita  del  Conte  Baldassare  Castiglione,  in  frontc  al  suo  libro 
del  Coitegiano.     Ediz.  di  Comino,  Padova,  170G,  p.  9. 
f  Id.  p.  10. 
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marquis  of  Mantua,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  siege  of 
Cesena,  whicli  place  was  then  held  for  Caesar  Borgia,  but 
which,  together  with  the  city  of  Imola,  soon  afterwards  sur- 
rendered to  the  beseigers.  By  the  fall  of  his  horse,  Castig- 
Hone  here  received  a  severe  injury  in  his  foot,  which  rendered 
it  necessary  that  he  should  enjoy  some  repose;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly retired  to  Urbino,  where  he  met  with  a  most 
gracious  reception  from  the  duchess,  and  from  Madonna 
Emilia  Pia,  with  whom  he  ever  afterwards  maintained  a 
ftiendly  intercourse,  rendered  more  interesting  and  not  less 
honourable  by  difference  of  sex.  In  the  tranquillity  which 
he  here  enjoyed,  he  again  devoted  himself  to  his  studies,  or 
occasionally  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  conversation  of 
the  many  eminent  and  learned  men  who  resided  at  that 
court,  and  were  admitted  to  the  literary  assemblies  of  the 
duchess.  In  particular  he  formed  a  strict  intimacy  with 
Giuliano  de'  Medici,  whom  he  has  introduced  as  one  of  the 
principal  characters  in  his  CortegiaiiOy  the  sera  of  which 
work  is  assigned  to  this  period.  Such  was  the  friendship 
between  them,  that  Giuliano  had  negotiated  a  marriage  be- 
tween his  niece  Clarice,  the  daughter  of  Fiero  de'  Medici, 
and  Castiglione;  but  political  motives  induced  her  friends  to 
dispose  of  her  in  marriage  to  FiUppo  Strozzi,  through  the 
powerful  influence  of  whose  family  in  Florence  they  hoped 
to  r^ain  their  native  place.*  Castiglione  continued  in  the 
service  of  the  duke  until  the  death  of  that  learned  and  ac- 
complished prince,  in  the  year  1508;  having  represented  him 
in  several  embassies  to  foreign  powers,  and  particularly  in 
the  year  1506,  when  he  came  to  England  to  be  installed  as 
a  knight  of  the  garter,  in  the  name  of  the  duke,  upon  whom 
that  honour  had  been  conferred  by  Henry  VII.^ 

Aft;er  the  death  of  the  duke,  Castiglione  continued  in  the 
service  of  his  successor  Francesco-Maria  della  Bovere.  The 
assassination  of  the  cardinal  of  Pavia  by  the  hands  of  the 
duke,  and  the  resentment  of  Julius  II.,  who  in  consequence 
of  this  sacrilegious  murder,  deprived  his  nephew  of  his  dig- 
nities and  estates,  threw  the  court  of  Urbino  into  great 
agitation  and  distress,  and  every  method  was  resorted  to 
that  was  thought  likely  to  mitigate  the  anger  of  the  pontiff. 

*  Serassi,  Yita  del  Castiglione,  14. 
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On  his  joumey  to  Rome,  to  receive  absolution  for  his  crime, 
&e  duke  was  accompanied  bj  Castiglione.  The  various 
services  rendered  by  him  to  the  duke  were  rewarded  bj  a 
grant  of  the  castle  and  territory  of  Ginestrato,  which  were 
afterwards  exchanged  at  his  request,  for  the  territory  of 
Nuvellara,  about  two  miles  from  Pesaro,  where  he  had  an 
excellent  palace,  good  air,  fine  views  both  by  sea'  and  land, 
and  a  fertile  soil;  advantages  with  which  he  declares  himself 
so  perfectly  satisfied,  that  he  has  only  to  pray  that  God 
would  give  him  a  disposition  contentedly  to  enjoy  them. 

On  the  death  of  Julius  IE.  in  February,  1513,  and  the 
election  of  Leo  X.,  Castiglione  was  dispatched  by  the  duke 
of  IJrbino  to  Rome,  in  the  character  of  ambassador  to  {the 
holy  see;  where  he  obtained  the  particular  favour  of  the 
pope,  who  confirmed  to  him  the  grant  of  his  territory  of 
Nuvellara,  and  manifested  on  all  occasions  the  greatest 
respect  for  his  talents  and  opinions,  particularly  on  subjects 
of  taste.  He  had  now  frequent  opportunities  of  enjoying  the 
society  of  his  former  friends;  among  whom  were  Sadoleti, 
Bembo,  Filtppo  Beroaldo  the  younger,  the  poet  Tebaldeo, 
and  Federigo  Fregoso,  archbishop  of  Salerno,  nephew  of  the 
duchess  of  Urbino.  He  maintained  a  strict  intimacy  with 
Michel- Agnolo,  with  Rafiaello,  and  with  the  many  other 
eminent  artists  then  resident  at  Rome;  nor  was  there, 
perhaps,  any  person  of  his  age  whose  opinion  was  with  more 
confidence  resorted  to,  on  account  of  his  judgment  in  archi- 
tecture, painting,  sculpture,  and  other  works  of  art;  insomuch, 
that  it  is  said  that  Rafiaello  himself  was  frequently  accus- 
tomed to  consult  him  on  his  most  important  works.*  To 
the  predilection  of  an  amateur  he  united  the  science  of  an 
antiquarian,  and  was  indefatigable  in  collecting  not  only  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  of  his  own  times,  but  also  busts, 
statues,  cameos,  and  other  remains  of  ancient  art. 

The  marriage  of  Castiglione  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1516,  with  Ippolita,  daughter  of  the  count  Guido  Torello,  a 
lady  of  great  accomplishments  and  high  rank,  her  mother 
being  the  daughter  of  Giovanni  Bentivoglio,  lord  of  Bologna, 
detained  him  ^r  some  time  at  Mantua.  It  appears,  however, 
that  even  after  his  marriage  he  continued  to  spend  the  chief 

*  Serassi,  Vita  del  Castiglione,  18. 
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part  of  his  time  at  Rome,  whilst  his  wife  remained  with  her 
friends  at  Mantua;  a  circumstance  which  may  be  supposed 
to  have  given  rise  to  those  tender  and  affectionate  remon-' 
strances  which  he  has  himself  so  elegantly  expressed  in  an 
Ovidian  epistle,  written  in  the  name  of  his  wife,  which  not 
only  displays  many  traits  in  his  character  and  conduct,  but 
affords  a  satisfactory  proof,  that  as  a  Latin  poet  he  might 
justly  rank  with  the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries.^ 
The  death  of  his  lady,  which  happened  in  child-bed,  whilst 
he  was  still  detained  at  Rome  in  ihe  character  of  ambassador 
from  his  relation  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  rendered  him  for  some 
time  inconsolable.  The  attention  of  the  cardinals  and  most 
distinguished  persons  in  the  Roman  court  was  devoted  to 
mitigate  his  grief,  and  Leo  X.,  as  a  mark  of  ^  his  particular 
esteem,  conferred  on  him  about  the  same  time  a  pension  of 
two  hundred  gold  crowns.* 

On  the  death  of  the  pontiff,  Castiglione  remained  in  Rome 
until  the  election  of  Adrian  VL,  soon  after  whose  arrival 
at  that  city  he  returned  to  Mantua;  but  on  the  election  of 
Clement  VII.,  in  the  year  1523,  he  was  agaii^  dispatched  by 
the  marquis  of  Mantua  to  Rome.  The  new  pontiff,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  his  integrity,  talents,  and  experience, 
and  who  had  occasion  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  em* 
peror  Charles  V.,  selected  him  for  this  purpose,  and  having 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  dispatched 
him  to  Madrid,  where  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  March, 
1525,  greatly  honoured,  as  he  expresses  it,  throughout  bis 
whole  journey,  but  especially  on  his  arrival  at  Madrid; 
where  the  emperor  received  him  with  particular  attention 
and  kindness.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  this  mission,  and 
endeavouring  to  the  utmost  of  his  abilities  to  reconcile  the 
differences  between  the  European  powers,  he  received  the 
alarming  intelligence  of  the  capture  and  sacking  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  and  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  supreme  ponti£ 
The  extreme  grief  which  he  experienced  on  this  occasion 
was  rendered  still  more  poignant,  by  a  letter  from  the  pope, 
complaining  that .  he  had  not  given  him  timely  information, 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  avoid  the  disaster.  This  produced  a 
long  justificatory  reply  from  Castiglione,  in  which  he  reca- 
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pitulates  his  efforts  and  his  services,  both  before  and  after 
this  unfortunate  event,  the  plan  of  which  had  not  been  laid 
in  Spain,  but  in  Italy,  and  asserts,  that  he  had  prevailed  on 
the  Spanish  prelates  to  suspend  the  performance  of  divine 
offices,  and  to  address  themselves  in  a  body  to  the  emperor 
to  demand  the  liberation  of  their  chief,  the  vicar  of  Christ  on 
earth.  By  these  representations  he  succeeded  in  removing 
the  unfounded  prepossessions  which  the  pope  had  entertained 
against  him;  but  the  wound  which  his  own  sensibility  had 
received  from  these  imputations  was  too  deep  to  admit  of  a 
cure.  The  favours  of  the  emperor,  who  conferred  on  him 
the  privileges  of  a  denizen  in  Spain,  and  nominated  him 
bishop  of  Avila,^*^  which  see  produced  a  large  revenue,  were 
insufficient  to  restore  him  to  his  former  tranquillity;  and  a 
feverish  indisposition,  of  six  days'  continuance,  terminated 
his  life  at  Toledo,  on  the  second  day  of  February,  1529,  at 
the  age  of  little  more  than  fifty  years.  His  eulogy  was 
pronounced  in  a  few  words,  but  with  great  justice,  by  the 
emperor  himself,  who  on  this  event  said  to  Lodovico  Strozzi, 
the  nephew  of  Castiglione,  "  I  assure  you  we  have  lost  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  of  the  age."^ 

The  celebrated  Libra  del  Cortegiano,  which  had  engaged 
the  attention  of  Castiglione  for  several  years,  was  terminated 
in  1518,  when  it  was  sent  by  its  author  to  Bembo,  that  he 
might  revise  it  and  give  his  opinion  upon  it,  Castiglione  was, 
however,  in  no  haste  to  commit  it  to  the  press,  the  first 
edition  being  printed  in  the  year  1528,  by  the  successors  of 
Aldo,  at  Venice.  Of  a  work  which  has  been  so  generally 
read,  and  which  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe,  a  particular  account  is  now  superfluous. 
It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  although  this  treatise  pro- 
fesses only  to  define  the  qujdifications  of  a  perfect  courtier, 
yet  it  embraces  a  great  variety  of  subjects;  insomuch  that 
there  are  few  questions  of  importance,  either  in  science  or 
morals,  which  are  not  therein  touched  upon  or  discussed. 
The  merit  of  the  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  pervading 
rectitude  of  principle^  by  the  inculcation  of  true  sentiments  of 
honour,  and  by  the  precepts  of  magnanimity,'of  propriety,  of 
temperance,  of  modesty,  and  of  decorum,  which  render  it 
equally  fit  for  perusal  in  all  times,  by  both  sexes,  and  by  every 
rank.     The  style,  although  confessedly  not  uniformly  Tus- 
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can,  is  pure  and  elegant;  and  if  we  could  excuse  in  some 
of  the  interlocutors  a  prolixity  which  seems  to  have  been 
common  to  the  age,  this  production  might  be  esteemed  a  per- 
fect model  of  colloquial  composition.^^ 

To  enumerate  among  the  moralists  the  writers  of  novels 
and  romances,  may  scarcely  be  thought  allowable;  yet  a^ 
human  life  and  manners  are  their  professed  subjects,  they 
may,  perhaps,  without  any  great  impropriety,  be  noticed  on 
this  occasion.     It  is  true^  ^eir  end  is  in  general  rather  to 
amuse  than  to  instruct;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  works 
of  this  nature  which  were  produced  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
they  were  rather  calculated  to  counteract  than  to  promote 
those  maxims  of  virtue  and  decency  which  the  moralist  is 
most  earnest  to  inculcate.'*^    The  earliest  collection  of  novels^ 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  that  now  renudns  of 
the  Italian  language,^  ^   is  the   Cenio  NoveUe  AnHche^^  of 
which  numerous  copies  existed  before  the  time  of  Boccac- 
<2io,  who  has  occasionally  been  indebted  to  it  for  the  mate- 
rials of  some  of  his  tales.*     This  production  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  the    Cent  Nouvelles  NouveUes^   which    is  an 
original  French  work  of  much  later  date,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  for  the  amusement  of  Louis  XL  before  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  during  his  retreat  to  the  castle 
of  Guenepe,  in  Brabant,  between  the  years  1457  and  146Lt 
Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Decamerone,  which,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  its  moral  tendency,  certainly  contri- 
buted in  an  eminent  degree  to  purify  and  polish  the  Italian 
tongue,   several  other    writers    employed  their  talents  on 
sinular  subjects.     The  novels  of  Franco  Sacchetti  appeared 
about  the  year  1376;*^  those  of  Giovanni  Fiorentino,  under 
the  name  of  Pecarone,   in  1378;^*  and  those  of  Masuccio 
Salemitano,  under  the  title  of  Cento  Novelle,  soon  after  the 
year  1400.*^     These  writers  were,  however,  rather  collectors 
of  singular  incidents  and  extraordinary  facts,  than  original 
inventors  of  their  own  stories,  as  sufficiently  appears  from 
a  comparison   of  their  narratives  with    the    historians  of 
their  own  and  preceding  times4     In  the  year  1483,  Gio- 
vanni Sabadino  Degli  Arienti,  of  Bologna,  published  a  work 
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ccmsisting  of  seventy  novels,  and  entitled  Porrettane^  from 
their  being  supposed  to  have  been  narrated  at  the  baths  of 
that  name,  which  he  inscribed  to  Ercole  d'Este,  duke  of 
F^rara.^  The  celebrity  of  these  productions  was,  however, 
greatly  surpassed  in  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  century  by 
the  vn-itings  of  Matteo  Bandello,  which  have  given  him  a 
rank  in  this  department  of  letters,  second  only  to  Boccaccio 
himself. 

Bandello  was  bom  at  Castelnuovo,  in  the  district  of  Tor- 
tona,  and  repaired  at  an  early  age  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  years  under  fiie  patronage  of  his  uncle 
Vincenzio  Bandello,  general  of  the  order  of  Dominicans,  with 
whom  he  also  traveled  through  various  parts  of  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  and  Germany,  where  it  was  the  duty  of  the  general  to 
inspect  the  convents  of  this  order.**^  After  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  at  the  convent  of  Altomonte,  in  Calabria,  in  the  year 
1506,  Bandello  passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  at  the 
court  of  Milan,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  instructing  the 
celebrated  Lucrezia  Gonzaga,  in  whose  praise  he  wrote  an 
Italian  poem,  which  still  remains,  and  where  he  formed  an 
intimacy  with  many  eminent;  persons  of  the  age,  as  appears 
from  the  dedicatory  epistles  prefixed  to  his  novels.  Having 
early  enrolled  himself  in  the  order  of  Dominicans,  in  a  fra- 
ternity at  Milan,  he  entered  deeply  into  the  ecclesiastical  and 
political  affairs  of  the  times,  and,  after  various  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  obtaiaed  at  length  the  bishopric  of  Agen,  in  France 
conferred  on  him  by  Henry  11.  Whilst  he  was  thus  en- 
gaged in  frequent  journeys  and  public  transactions,  he  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  collecting  historical  anecdotes  and  narra- 
tives of  extraordinary  events,  as  materials  for  his  novels, 
which  were  composed  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  as  occa- 
sion and  inclination  concurred.  These  tales,  of  which  three 
•large  volumes  were  collected  and  published  by  him  after  he 
had  obtained  his  episcopal  dignity,  under  the  title  o^Le  No' 
velle  del  BandeUo,^  bear  the  peculiar  character  which  in 
general  distinguishes  the  literary  productions  of  the  eccle- 
siastics of  that  age  from  those  of  the  laity,  and  are  no  less 
remarkable  for  the  indecency  of  the  incidents  than  for  the 
natural  simplicity  with  which  they  are  related.     Some  of  the 
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literary  historians  of  Italy  have  endeavoured  to  extenuate 
that  want  of  decorum  in  these  writings,  which  they  cannot 
entirely  defend,*  whilst  others  have  congratulated  th^nselves 
that  the  appearance  of  so  scandalous  a  work  at  so  critical  a 
period  did  not  afford  the  reformers  those  advantages  which 
they  might  have  obtained,  had  they  known  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  them.t  In  point  of  composition,  these  novels, 
although  much  inferior  to  those  of  Boccaccio,  are  written 
with  a  degree  of  vivacity  and  nature  which  seldom  fails  to 
interest  the  reader,  and  which,  combined  with  the  singularity 
of  the  incidents,  will  probably  secure  a  durable,  although  not 
a  very  honourable  reputation  to  the  author. 

Whilst  Bandello  was  collecting  the  materials  for  his  works, 
the  precincts  of  literature  were  polluted  by  the  intrusion  of 
an  author  yet  more  disgracefully  notorious,  the  unprincipled 
and  licentious  Pietro  Aretino.  Were  it  the  object  of  the 
present  pages  to  collect  only  such  circumstances  as  might 
confer  honour  on  the  age,  the  name  of  this  writer  might  well 
be  omitted,  but  the  depravity  of  taste  and  morals  is  no  less  an 
object  of  inquiry  than  their  excellency.  The  life  of  Aretino 
may  be  denominated  the  triumph  of  effrontery.  His  birth  was 
illegitimate.  The  little  learning  which  he  possessed,  was 
obtained  from  the  books  which  in  his  early  years  it  was  his 
business  to  bind.*^  He  was  driven  from  his  native  city  of 
Arezzo,  for  having  been  the  author  of  a  satirical  sonnet,  and 
having  afterwards  found  a  shelter  in  Perugia,  he  there  gave 
a  further  specimen  of  his  indecorum,  by  an  alteration  made  by 
him  in  a  picture  on  a  sacred  subject.  An  early  confidence 
in  his  own  talents  induced  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  Rome,  where 
he  arrived  on  foot,  and  without  any  other  effects  than  the 
apparel  which  he  wore.  Being  retained  in  the  service  of  the 
eminent  merchant,  Agostino  Chigi,  he  was  dismissed  on 
account  of  having  been  detected  in  a  theft. J  He  then  became 
a  domestic  of  the  cardinal  di  S.  Giovanni,  on  whose  death  he 
obtained  an  employment  in  the  Vatican,  under  Julius  U.,  by 
whose  orders  he  was,  however,  soon  afterwards  expelled  from 
the  court.  On  an  excursion  which  he  made  into  Lombardy, 
he  rendered  himself  remarkable  by  the  extreme  licentiousness 
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of  bis  conduct,  which  did  not  prevent  him  horn  being  re- 
ceived at  Bavenna  into  a  oonfratemitj  of  monks.  On  hia 
second  visit  to  Rome  he  found  the  pontifical  diair  filled  by 
Leo  X.,  who  considering  him  as  a  man  of  talents^  admitted 
him  to  a  share  of  that  bounty  which  he  so  liberally  dispensed 
on  all  who  did^  and  on  many  who  did  not  deserve  it ;  and 
Aretino  has  himself  boasted,  that  on  one  occasion  he  received 
from  this  pontiff  a  present  in  money  to  a  princely  amount. 
The  protection  of  Leo  was  accompanied  by  that  of  the  cardi- 
nal Giulio  de'  Medici,  who  on  his  becoming  supreme  pontiff^ 
by  the  name  of  Clement  V  XL,  continued  his  favour  to  Aretino. 
These  obligations  are  confessed  by  himself  in  various  parts 
of  his  writings  ;^  yet  with  an  ingratitude  and  an  inconsist* 
ency  which  marked  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  he  complained^ 
long  after  the  death  of  both  these  pontiffs,  that  in  return  for 
all  his  services  they  had  only  repaid  him  with  cruelties  and 
injuries.*  Being  compelled  to  abandon  the  city  of  Rome,  on 
account  of  the  share  which  he  had  in  the  indecent  set  of 
prints  designed  by  Giulio  Romano,  and  engraved  by  Marc* 
Antonio  Raimondo,  to  which  Aretino  had  furnished  Italian 
verses,^^  he  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  distinguished  com- 
mander Giovanni  de'  Medici,  captain  ofibeBande  nere^  whose 
favour  he  obtained  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  who  died  in  his 
arms  in  the  month  of  December,  1526,  of  a  wound  from  the 
shot  of  a  musket.  The  credit  which  he  had  acquired  by  the 
friendship  of  this  eminent  soldier,  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  times.^^ 
From  this  period  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Venice,  and  re- 
solved not  to  attach  himself  to  any  patron,  but  to  enjoy  his 
freedom,  and  to  procure  his  own  subsistence  by  the  exercise 
of  his  talents  and  the  labours  of  his  pen. 

It  would  be  as  disgusting  to  enter  into  an  examination  of 
the  indecent  and  abominable  writings  of  Aretino,  as  it  would 
be  tiresome  to  peruse  those  long  and  tedious  pieces  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  by  which  he  most  probably  sought  to  counter- 
balance, in  the  public  opinion,  the  profaneness  of  his  other 
productions.  It  may,  indeed,  truly  be  said,  that  of  all  the 
efforts  of  his  abilities,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  whether  sacred  or 
profane,  epic  or  dramatic,  panegyrical  or  satirical,  and  not- 
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withstanding  their  great  number  and  variety,  not  one  piece 
exists  which  in  point  of  literary  merit  is  entitled  to  approba- 
tion ;  yet  the  commendations  which  Aretino  receiyed  &om 
his  contemporaries,  are  beyond  example ;  and  by  his 
unblushing  effirontery  and  the  artful  intermixture  of  censure 
and  adulation,  he  contrived  to  lay  under  contribution  almost 
all  the  sovereigns  and  eminent  men  of  his  time.  Francis  L 
not  only  presented  him  with  a  chain  of  gold,  and  afforded  him 
other  marks  of  his  liberality,  but  requested  that  the  pope 
would  allow  him  the  gratification  of  his  society.  Henry 
YIIL  sent  him  at  one  time  three  hundred  gold  crowns,^  and 
the  emperor  Charles  Y.  not  only  allowed  him  a  considerable 
pension,  but  on  Aretino  being  introduced  to  him  by  the  duke 
of  Urbino  on  his  way  to  Peschiera,  placed  him  on  his  right 
hand,  and  rode  with  him  in  intimate  conversation.*  The  dis- 
tinctions whic&  he  obtained,  by  his  adulatory  sonnets  and 
epistles,  from  Julius  lU.  were  yet  more  extraordinary.  The 
present  o£  a  thousand  gold  crowns  was  accompanied  by  a 
papal  bull,  nominating  him  a  CavaHere  of  the  order  of  S. 
Pietro,  to  which  dignity  was  also  annexed  an  annual  income. -f^ 
These  favours  and  distinctions,  which  were  imitated  by  the 
inferior  sovereigns  and  chief  nobility  of  Europe,  excited  the 
vanity  of  Aretino  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  entertained  the 
strongest  expectations  of  being  created  a  cardinal;  for  the  re- 
ception of  which  honour  he  had  actually  begun  to  make  prepa- 
rations.^^ He  assumed  the  titles  ofJlDivino,  and  II  FlageUo  de 
Principi.  Medals  were  struck  in  honour  of  him,  representing 
him  decorated  with  a  chain  of  gold,  and  on  the  reverse  the 
princes  of  Europe  bringing  to  him  their  tribute.  Even  his 
mother  and  his  daughter  were  represented  in  medals  with  ap- 
propriate inscriptions.  His  portrait  was  frequently  painted 
by  the  best  artists  of  the  time,  and  particularly  by  the  cele- 
brated Titiano,  with  whom  he  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy,-^ 
insomuch  that  it  may  justly  be  asserted,  that  from  the  days  of 
Homer  to  the  present,  no  person  who  founded  his  claims  to 
public  favour  merely  on  his  literary  talents,  ever  obtained  one 
half  of  the  honours  and  emoluments  which  were  lavished  on 
this  illiterate  pretender.  ' 

Great,  however,  as  these  distinctions  were,  they  were  not 
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enjoyed  hj  Aretino  without  considerable  dedactions,  and 
freqoent  mortifications  and  disgrace.  In  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.  he  was  twice  in  danger  of  his  life  from  the  attacks  of 
those  whom-  he  had  calumniated,  and  on  one  occasion  owed 
his  esci^  onij  to  the  interference  of  his  friend  Ferraguto  di 
Lazmra.*  He  ako  met  with  a  firm  opponent  in  the  respect- 
able and  learned  Griammatteo  Ghiberti,  bishop  of  Verona  and 
fqK)stdic  datarj,  who  used  all  his  efibrts  to  strip  the  mask 
iiom  this  shameless  impostor.f  A  still  more  formidable 
adrersarj  appeared  under  the  pontificate  of  Clement  YII.  in 
AdiUle  della  Yolta,  a  gentleman  of  Bologna  then  resident  in 
Borne,  on  whom  Aretmo  had  written  a  satirical  sonnet,  and 
who  repaid  him  with  five  wounds  of  a  dagger,  one  of  whidi 
was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  mortal4  In  consequence 
of  a  lampoon  writt^i  by  Aretino  when  at  Venice,  against  the 
distingui^ed  commander  Pietro  Strozzi,  who,  in  the  year 
1542,  wrested  &om  the  Imperialists  the  fortress  of  Marano, 
that  haughty  sdidier  gave  him  to  understand,  that  if  he 
repeated  the  insult  he  would  have  him  assassinated  even  in 
his  bed;  in  consequence  of  which  he  lived  under  great  {^pre- 
hensions as  long  as  Strozzi  remained  in  the  Venetian  terri* 
tories.§  A  singular  interview  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
between  Aretino  and  Tintoretto  the  painter,  on  whom  he  had 
lavished  his  abuse.  Tintoretto  having  invited  him  to  his 
house  under  the  pretert  of  painting  his  portrait,  seated  him 
in  a  chair  as  if  for  that  purpose  ;  but,  instead  of  taking  up 
bis  pencils,  the  painter  drew  from  his  bosom  a  large  pistol, 
whidi  he  levelled  at  Aretino.  The  conscious  and  terrified 
libellw  cried  out  for  mercy,  when  Tintoretto  said,  with  great 
gravity,  ^^  C<»npose  yourself  whilst  I  take  measure  of  you," 
and  moving  the  direction  of  the  pistol  slowly  from  head  to 
foot,  he  added,  '^  I  find  you  are  just  the  length  of  two  pistols 
and  a  half."  Aretino  understood  the  lesson,  and  from  this 
time  avowed  himself  the  painter's  warmest  friend.  ||  On 
another  occasi(m  he  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  £nglish 
ambassadfv  at  Venice,  by  insolently  insinuating  that  he  had 
detained  in  his  hands  the  money  remitted  by  his  sovereign 
as  a  present  to  Aretino;  in  consequence  of  which  tiie  ambas* 

•  Masnch.  VUa  deU'  Aretino,  81.      f  lb.  23,  &c.     t  lb.  30.     §  lb.  74. 
II  BidoM,  Vite  de'  Pittori  Yenesiani.  u.  58. 
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sador  is  said  to  have  hired  six  or  seven  persons  to  attack  him 
with  cudgels,  which  he  represented  as  a  design  to  murder 
him.*^  There  is  good  reason  to  helieve,  that  Aretino  expe- 
rienced on  many  occasions  similar  treatment ;  on  <which 
account  Boccalini  has  hiimorouslj  called  him  ^*  the  loadstone 
of  clubs  and  daggers;"  adding,  ''that  those  persons  who  were 
as  ready  of  hand  as  he  was  of  speech,  had  left  their  marks  in 
such  a  manner  on  his  face,  his  breast,  and  his  arms,  that  he 
was  streaked  all  over  like  a  chart  of  navigation."  . 

Nor  did  the  arrogance  and  efirontery  of  Aretino  escape  the 
reprehension  of  his  numerous  literary  adversaries,  who 
availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  render  him  an 
object  of  ridicule  and  .contempt;  as  a  contrast  to  the  osten- 
tatious medals  which  he  had  caused  to  be  struck  in  honour 
of  himself,  others  were  made  public,  exhibiting  his  resem- 
blance on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  most  indecent  device, 
as  emblematical  of  his  character  and  writings.  On  the  report 
of  his  being  mortally  wounded  by  Achille  della  Yolta  in 
Borne,  Girolamo  Casio,  a  cavalier  of  Bologna,  wrote  a  sonnet 
of  exultation,  and  on  his  recovery  another  equally  satirical 
and  vehement.^  The  enmity  of  the  good  prelate  Ghiberti 
was  seconded  by  the  keen  satire  of  Bemi,  who  was  employed 
by  him  in  his  office  as  datary  of  the  holy  see,  and  who  pro- 
duced a  sonnet  against  Aretino,  which  in  point  of  vivacity, 
scurrility,  and  humour,  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled  ;^^ 
but  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  Aretino  was  Nicolo  Franco, 
who  after  having  been  for  some  time  his  assistant  in  the 
composition  of  his  various  works,  became  at  length  his  rival, 
and  whilst  he  at  least  equalled  him  in  virulence  and  licentious- 
ness, greatly  surpassed  him  in  learning  and  abilities.  On 
being  driven  by  Aretino  from  his  house,  and  finding  that 
Aretino,  on  reprinting  the  first  volume  of  his  letters,  had 
omitted  some  passages  m  which  he  had  before  spoken  of  him 
vdth  great  approbation.  Franco  was  so  exasperated  that  he 
attacked  his  adversary  in  a  series  of  indecent,  satirical,  and 
ludicrous  sonnets,  which  he  continued  to  pour  forth  against 
him,  until  he  had  completed  a  volume.  In  defiance  of  decency 
this  collection  has  been  several  times  reprinted,  and  is  cer- 
tainly not  less  disgraceful  to  the  memory  of  its  author  than  to 
that  of  his  opponent.^^  Other  persons  of  much  more  respect- 
able character  also  animadverted  with  great  severity  on  the 
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eondact  and  writings  of  Aretino;  and  if  on  the  one  hand  he 
was  flattered  as  an  earthly  divinity,  on  the  other  he  was 
treated  as  the  outcast  of  society  and  the  opprobrium  of  the 
human  race. 

The  death  of  Aretino  is  said  to  have  resembled  his  life. 
Being  informed  of  some  outrageous  instance  of  obscenity 
committed  by  his  sisters,  who  were  courtesans  at  Venice,  he 
was  suddenly  affected  with  so  violent  a  fit  of  laughter  that 
he  overturned  his  chair,  and  thereby  received  an  injury  on 
his  head  which  terminated  his  days.  This  story,  however 
extraordinary,  is  not  wholly  discredited  by  the  accurate 
Mazzuchelli;  who  further  informs  us,  although,  as  he  admits, 
on  doubtful  evidence,  that  when  Aretino  was  on  the  point  of 
death,  and  had  received  extreme  unction,  he  exclaimed, 

'*  Goardatemi  da  topi,  or  cbe'  son  nnto.*' 
Greased  as  I  am,  preserve  me  from  the  rats. 

The  enemies  of  Aretino,  not  appeased  by  his  death,  have 
commemorated  him  by  an  epitaph  as  profane  as  his  own 
writings,  which  has  been  repeated  >vith  several  variations  in 
the  Italian,  French,  and  Latin  languages,  and  is  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  been  engraven  on  his  tomb  in  the  church 
of  8.  Luca  at  Venice. 

"  Qui  giace  Y  Aretin,  poeta  Tosco, 

Che  dlsse  mal  d'ognun,  faorch^  di  Dio, 
Scusandosi  col  dir,  Non  lo  conosco"  «^ 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

1521. 

Vicissitudes  and  final  establishment  of  the  Lsnrentiaii  library — ^Leo  X.  in- 
creases the  libraiy  of  the  Vatican — Gnstodi,  or  keepers  of  the  Yatiean 
library — ^Lorenzo  Parmenio — ^Fausto  Sabeo — ^Learned  librarians  <tf  the 
Vatican  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. — Tomaso  Fedro  Inghirami — Filipfpo 
Beroaldo — Zanobio  Acciaiaoli — Girolamo  Aleandro — Other  libraries  in 
Borne — Historians  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. — ^Kicolo  MachiaYelli — His  his- 
tory of  Florence — ^Estimate  of  his  political  writings — ^FUippo  de'  Nerli — 
Jacopo  Nardi — Francesco  Guicciardini — ^His  history  of  Italy — ^Panllo 
Giovio — ^His  historical  works — Miscellaneoas  writers — Pierio  Vale- 
riano — Cello  Calcagnini — ^Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi. 

By  no  circumstance  in  the  character  of  an  individual  is  the 
love  of  literature  so  strongly  evinced,  as  by  the  propensity 
for  collecting  together  the  writings  of  illustrious  scholars, 
and  compressing  *'  the  soul  of  ages  past"  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  library.  Few  persons  have  experienced  this  pas- 
sion in  an  equal  degree  with  Leo  X.,  and  still  fewer  have 
had  an  equal  opportunity  of  gratifying  it  We  have  already 
seen  that  in  the  year  1 508,  whilst  he  was  yet  a  cardinal,  he 
had  purchased  from  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  S.  Marco,  at 
Florence,  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  library  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  had  transferred  it  to  his  own  house  at  Borne.  ^  Un- 
willing, however,  to  deprive  his  native  place  of  so  invaluable 
a  treasure,  he  had  not,  on  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate, 
thought  proper  to  unite  this  collection  with  that  of  the 
Vatican;  but  had  intrusted  it  to  the  care  of  the  learned 
Varino  Camerti;  intending  again  to  remove  it  to  Florence, 
as  to  the  place  of  its  final  destination.  This  design,  which 
he  was  prevented  from  executing  by  his  untimely  death,  was 
afterwards  carried  into  effect  by  the  cardinal  Giulio  de' 
Medici,  who,  before  he  attained  the  supreme  dignity,  had 
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engaged  the  great  artist  Michel- Agnolo  Bonarotti  to  erect 
the  magnificent  and  qpacioua  edifice  near  the  church  of 
S.  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  where  these  inestimable  treasures 
were  afterwards  deposited;^  and  where,  with  considerable 
additions  from  subsequent  bene&ctors,  they  yet  remain,  form* 
ing  an  immense  collection  of  manuscripts  of  the  oriental, 
Greek,  Boman,  and  Italian  writers;  now  denominated  the 
BihUotheca  Mediceo  LaureniMsia^ 

The  care  of  Leo  X.  in  the  preservation  of  his  domestic . 
library,  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  bestowing  thdr^ 
most  sedulous  attention  in  augmenting  that  which  was  des- 
tined to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  successors  in  the  palace 
of  iiie  Vatican,  This  collection,  b^un  by  that  excellent  and 
learned  sovereign  Nicholas  V.,  and  greatly  increased  by  suc- 
ceeding pontiffs,  was  already  deposited  in  a  suitable  edifice 
erected  for  that  purpose  by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  was  considered 
as  the  most  extensive  assemblage  of  literary  productions  in 
all  Italy.  The  envoys  employed  by  Leo  X.  on  af^rs  of 
state  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  were  directed  to  avail  them« 
selves  of  every  opportunity  of  obtaining  these  precious  re* 
mains  of  antiquity,  and  men  of  learning  were  frequently  dis- 
patched to  remote  and  barbarous  countries  for  the  sole  pur« 
pose  of  discovering  and  rescuing  these  works  from  destruc- 
tion.^ Nor  did  the  pontiff  hesitate  to  render  his  high  office 
subservient  to  the  promotion  of  an  object  which  he  considered 
as  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  interests  of  literature,  by 
requiring  the  assistance  of  the  other  sovereigns  of  Christendom 
in  giving  effect  to  his  researches.  In  the  year  1517,  he  dis- 
patched as  lus  envoy,  John  Heytmers  de  Zonvelben,  cm  a 
mission  to  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Gothland,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  inquiring  after  literary  works,  and  par- 
ticularly historical  compositions.  This  envoy  was  furnished 
with  letters  from  the  pope  to  the  different  sovereigns  through 
whose  dominions  he  had  to  pass,  earnestly  entreating  them  to 
promote  the  object  of  his  visit  by  every  means  in  their  power. 
Some  of  these  letters  yet  remain,  and  afford  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  ardour  with  which  Leo  X.  engaged  in  this  pursuit.^ 
With  a  similar  view  he  dispatched  to  Venice  the  celebrated 
Agostino  Beazzano,  whom  he  furnished  with  letters  to  the 
doge  Loredano,   directing  him  to  spare  no  expense  in  the 
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acquisition  of  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  authors.*  Efforts 
80  persevering  could  not  fail  of  success;  and  the  Vatican 
library,  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  was  augmented  by 
many  valuable  works,  which  without  his  vigilance  and  liber- 
ality would  probably  have  been  lost  to  the  world. 

On  his  attaining  the  pontifical  dignity,  Leo  X.  found  the 
office  of  Custode,  or  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  intrusted  to 
Lorenzo  Parmenio,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Julius  II., 
in  the  year  1511,  probably  as  a  reward  for  the  various 
productions,  in  Latin  verse,  in  which  he  has  celebrated  the 
civil  and  military  transactions  of  his  patron.^  Although 
Parmenio  survived  until  the  year  1529,  yet  it  appears  that 
Leo  X.  conferred  the  office  of  Cmtode  on  Fausto^'Sabeo  of 
Brescia,  but  whether  as  a  coadjutor  with  Parmenio,  or  as  his 
successor,  and  at  what  precise  period,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
ascertained.*^  Before  his  nomination  to  this  trust,  which  he 
is  said  to  have  held  under  six  succeeding  pontiffs,  Sabeo  had 
been  employed  by  Leo  X.  in  exploring  distant  regions  for 
ancient  manuscripts,  as  appears  from  several  of  his  Latin 
epigrams;  a  collection  of  which  was  published  at  Rome  in 
the  year  1 556,^  In  some  of  these  he  boasts  of  the  important 
services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  pontiff,  and  complains 
that  his  remuneration  had  not  been  equal  to  his  merits.^ 
After  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  he  addressed  a  short  x>oem  to 
Clement  VIL,  in  which  he  bestows  on  Leo  the  appellations 
of  bountiful,  magnanimous,  and  learned,  and  laments  his 
death  with  apparent  sincerity,  although  at  the  same  time  he 
positively  asserts,  that  he  never  received  any  reward  for  all 
his  services;*^  an  assertion  which  would  be  better  entitled  to 
credit,  if  Sabeo  had  not  indulged  himself  in  similar  com- 
plaints against  all  the  pontiffs,  by  whose  favour  he  continued 
in  that  office,  which  had  been  first  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
liberality  of  Leo  X. 

In  the  year  1527,  when  the  city  of  Rome  was  captured  and 
plundered  by  the  banditti  under  the  duke  of  Bourbon,*^  the 
Vatican  library  partook  of  the  general  calamity,  and  many  of 
the  valuable  works  there  deposited  were  seized  upon,  dispersed, 
or  destroyed  by  the  ignorant  and  ferocious  soldiery.  The 
humiliating  and  dangerous  situation  to  which  Clement  VIL 

♦  Fabron.  in  Vita  Leon.  X.  201. 
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was  redaced  by  this  unexpected  event,  prevented  him  from 
paying  that  attention  to  repair  the  injury,  which,  from  his 
w^l-^own  disposition  to  the  encouragement  of  literature, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  On 
this  occasion  the  custode,  Sabeo,  thought  it  necessary  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  pontiff  to  the  wretched  state  of  the  collec- 
tion, which  he  conceived  might  be  done  with  the  least  offence 
by  addressing  to  him  a  Latin  poem  in  elegiac  verse.  In  this 
piece  he  bolcQy  personifies  the  Vatican  library,  under  the  cha- 
racter of  a  most  abject,  miserable,  and  mutilated  figure,  that 
intrudes  herself  on  the  pontiff,  and  represents  her  services, 
her  calamities,  and  the  claims  which  she  has  on  his  favour.^^ 
These  remonstrances  seem,  however,  to  have  had  little  effect 
during  this  turbulent  period;  and  it  was  not  until  the  succeed- 
ing pontificate  of  Paul  UI.  that  the  library  began  to  revive 
from  its  misfortunes  and  to  recover  its  former  splendour. 

But  besides  the  custode,  or  keeper,  this  celebrated  library 
has  also  required  the  attention  of  a  hibliotecarioy  or  librarian; 
a  trust  which  has  generally  been  conferred  on  men  eminent 
for  their  rank  or  distinguished  by  their  learning,  and  for  a 
long  time  past  has  been  conferred  only  on  a  cardinal  of  the 
church.  13  At  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  Leb  X.,  this  office 
was  filled  by  Tomaso  Fedra  Inghirami,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Julius  II.  to  succeed  Giuliano  di  Volterra,  bishop 
of  Ragusa,  in  the  year  1510.  This  eminent  scholar  was 
descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Volterra,  where,  in  the 
conmiotions  which  took  place  in  the  year  1472,  his  father 
lost  his  life,  and  the  surviving  members  of  the  family,  among 
whom  was  Tomaso,  then  only  two  years  of  age,  sought  a 
shelter  at  Florence.  Being  there  received  under  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  having  closely 
attended  to  his  studies,  Tomaso,  at  thirteen  years  of  age, 
was  induced,  by  the  advice  of  that  great  man,  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Bome,  where  he  made  such  a  rapid  progress  in  his  acquire- 
ments, as  to  obtain  an  early  and  deserved  celebrity,  i*  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  Alexander  YI.,  he  was  nominated  by 
that  pontiff  a  canon  of  S.  Pietro,  and  dignified  with  the  rank 
of  a  prelate.  In  the  year  1495,  he  was  sent  as  papal  nuncio 
into  the  Milanese,  to  treat  with  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian, 
on  which  embassy  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  not  only 
the  approbation  of  the  pope  but  also  the  favour  of  the  emperor, 
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who,  soon  after  the  return  of  Inghirami  to  B<Hne»  transmitted 
to  him,  from  Inspruck,  an  imperial  diploma,  by  which,  after 
enumerating  his  various  accomplishments,  and  particularly 
his  excellence  in  poetry  and  Latin  literature,  he  created  hixn 
count  palatine  and  poet  laureate,  and  conceded  to  him  the 
privilege  of  emblazoning  the  Austrian  eagle  in  his  faioily 
arms.  Nor  was  Inghirami  less  favoured  by  Julius  IL,  who^ 
besides  appointing  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  conferred  on 
him  the  important  office  of  pontifical  secretary,  which  he  after- 
wards quitted  for  that  of  secretary  to  the  college  of  car^nala, 
in  which  capacity  he  was  present  in  the  conclave  on  the  eLee- 
tion  of  Leo  X.  By  the  favour  of  the  new  pontiff,  Inghirami 
was  enriched  with  many  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  con- 
tinued in  his  office  of  librarian  until  his  death,  which  was 
occasioned  by  an  accident  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  September,  1516,  when  he  had  not  yet  com- 
pleted the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.^^  To  this  unfortunate 
event,  it  is  probably  owing  that  so  few  of  his  writings  have 
reached  the  present  times.  From  the  testimony  of  his  con- 
temporaries, it  is  well  known  that  he  was  the  author  of  many 
learned  works.  Among  these,  his  surviving  friend,  Giano 
Parrhasio,  has  enumerated  a  defence  of  Cicero,  a  compendium 
of  the  history  of  Rome,  a  commentary  on  the  poetics  of 
Horace,  and  remarks  on  the  comedies  of  Flautus;  but  theae 
works  were  left  at  his  death  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  have 
since  been  dispersed  and  lost^^  It  has  been  supposed,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  the  additicms  to  the  Auhdaria  of 
Plautus,  first  publi^ed  at  Paris  in  1513,  are  from  the  pen  of 
Inghirami.*  For  that  celebrity  of  which  he  has  been  de- 
prived by  the  loss  of  his  writings,  he  has,  however,  been  in 
some  degree  compensated  by  the  numerous  testimonies  of 
applause  conferred  upon  him  by  his  contemporaries,  am<mg 
whom  that  of  Erasmus  is  deserving  of  particular  notice. ^^ 

On  the  death  of  Inghirami,  the  office  of  librarian  of  the 
Vatican  was  conferred  by  Leo  X.  on  Filippo  Beroaldo, 
usually  called  Beroaldo  the  younger.  This  eminent  scholar 
sprung  from  a  noble  family  of  ^logna,  and  was  the  nqphewf 
and  pupil  of  Filippo  Beroaldo  the  elder,  under  whose  instruc- 
tions he  made  such  an  early  proficiency  in  the  Greek  and 

*  £log.  Tosc.  ii.  232.  f  Lancellotti,  Vita  di  Aug.  Colocoi,  52. 
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lAtm  kngnagesy  that,  in  the  jeut  1496,  when  he  was  onlj 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  public  prdessor  of 
polite  literatore  in  the  aniyersity  of  Ids  natiye  place.* 
Having  afterwards  chosen  the  city  of  Borne  as  his  residence;, 
be  there  attracted  the  notice  of  Leo  X.,  then  the  cardinal  de' 
M edid,  who  received  iiim  into  his  service,  and  employed  him 
as  his  private  secretary.f  After  the  accession  of  Leo  to  the 
pontificate,  Beroaldo  was  nominated  prapostOy  or  principal  of 
the  Roman  aeademy,|  which  office  he  probably  relinquished 
on  accepting  that  of  Hbrarian  of  the  Vatican.  Of  his  critical 
talents,  his  edition  of  Tacitas,  before  particulariy  noticed, 
aflfords  a  favourable  specimen;  but  Beroaldo  stands  also  emi- 
nently distinguished  among  his  countrymen  by  his  talents  for 
Latin  poetry;  and  his  three  books  of  odes,  first  published  by 
him  in  the  year  1530,  were  received  with  such  applause,  par- 
ticulariy by  the  French  nation,  that  he  has  had  no  less  than 
dx  translators  in  that  country,  among  whom  is  the  celebrated 
Clement  Marot.^^  From  a  poem  of  Marc- Antonio  Fhiminio, 
addressed  to  Beroaldo,  it  appears  that  he  had  also  undertaken 
an  historical  work  on  the  events  of  his  own  times,  which  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  live  to  complete.'^  Be- 
roaldo also  appears  among  the  admirers  of  the  celebrated 
Roman  courtesan,  Imperia,  and  is  said  to  have  been  jealous  of 
the  superior  pretensions  of  Sadoleti  to  her  favour.  §^  The 
warmth  of  his  temperament,  indeed,  sufficiently  appears  in 
some  of  his  poems.  His  death,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1518,  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  some  vexations  * 
which  he  experienced  from  the  pontiff  in  his  office  as  libra- 
rian;! but  the  authority  of  Yaleriano  and  his  copyists  is  not 
impHdtly  to  be  relied  on,  and  the  epitaph  with  which  Bembo 
has  honoured  the  memory  of  Beroaldo,  and  which  explicitly 
asserts  that  Leo  X.  shed  tears  on  his  loss,  may  be  considered 
as  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  retained  the  favour  of  the  pontiff 
to  the  dose  of  his  days.^* 

The  office  of  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  which  had  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Beroaldo,  was  soon  afterwards  con- 
ferred by  the  pontiff  on  Zanobio  Acciajuoli,  a  descendant  of  a 

*  MazzuclielU,  Art.  Beroaldo.  iv.  1018. 

•^  Valerian,  de  Literator.  infel.  41.  I  Mazzucliel.  iv.  1013. 

§  Lancellotti,  Vita  di  Ang.  Colocei,  op.  Ital.  29.   Ed.  Jesi,  1772,  in  not. 
II  Valerian,  de  Literat.  infel.  41. 
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noble  Florentine  family,  which  has  produced  many  emineut 
men.  Zanobio  was  bom  in  the  year  1461,  and  having,  white 
yet  an  infant,  been  banished  with  his  relations,  he  was  recalle4» 
when  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
and  educated,  by  his  directions,  with  Lorenzo,  the  son  of 
Pier-Francesco  de'  Medici,  to  whom  Zanobio  was  nearly  re- 
lated.^2  Hence  he  had  frequent  intercourse  with  Politiano, 
Ficino,  and  other  eminent  Florentine  scholars,  whose  favour 
and  friendship  he  conciliated  by  his  early  talents  and  acquire* 
ments.  After  the  death  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  he  be- 
came disgusted  with  the  commotions  which  agitated  his  native 
place,  and  devoting  himself  to  a  monastic  life,  received  from 
the  famous  Girolamo  Savonarola,  about  the  year  1494,  the 
habit  of  a  Dominican.  For  the  more  efiectual  promotion  of 
his  ecclesiastical  studies,  he  applied  himself  with  great  in- 
dustry to  the  acquisition  of  the  Hebrew  tongue;  but  the  chief 
part  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  Greek 
manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  Medici,  and  in  that  of 

"  S.  Marco,  at  Florence,  from  which  he  selected  such  as  had 
not  before  been  published,  with  the  design  of  translating  them 
into  Latin,  and  giving  them  to  the  world  through  the  medium 
of  the  press.* 

On  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.,  Zanobio  hastened  to  Rome,  and 
was  received  with  great  kindness  by  the  new  pontiff,  who 
enrolled  him  among  his  constant  attendants,  and  granted  him 
an  honourable  stipend,  with  a  residence  in  the  oratory  of 

»  S.  Silvestro.^^  A  general  chapter  of  his  order  being  held  at 
Naples,  in  the  year  1515,  Zanobio  attended  there,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  viceroy  and  the  general  of  the  order  made  an 
oration,  in  Latin,  in  praise  of  the  city  of  Naples,  which  he 
afterwards  published  and  inscribed  to  the  cardinal  of  Aragon. 
Upon  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
he  undertook  the  laborious  task  of  selecting  and  arranging  the 
ancient  public  documents  there  deposited,  containing  imperial 
privileges,  bulls,  and  instruments,  of  which  he  formed  an 
exact  index,  and  afterwards,  by  the  order  of  the  pope,  coft- 
veyed  them  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo.^  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  unwearied  industry  of  Zanobio  abridged  his 
days,  as  he  did  aot  long  survive  to  enjoy  his  office,  having 

*  Mazzuchelli,  i.  51 . 
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died  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  July,  1519.  To  Zanobio 
we  are  indebted  for  collecting  and  preserving  the  Greek  epi- 
grams of  Politiano,  which  were  recommended  to  his  care  by 
their  'author  in  his  last  moments.  Among  his  remaining 
works  is  an  oration  in  praise  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici.^  He  translated 
into  Latin  verse  the  Greek  address  of  Marcus  Musurus  to 
Ltco  X.,  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  Plato,  and  made  several 
other  translations  from  the  Greek,  some  of  which  he  in- 
scribed to  that  pontiff.  His  Latin  poems  have  been  men- 
tioned with  great  applause.^  Among  these  is  a  Sapphic  ode, 
addressed  to  Leo  X.,  inciting  him  to  proceed  in  improving 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  particularly  in  decorating  the  Esquilian 
hill.  In  the  library  of  the  convent  of  S.  Marco,  at  Florence, 
are  also  preserved  a  few  lines  in  the  handwriting  of  Zanobio, 
in  which  he  has  attempted  to  compliment  the  pontiff  on  the 
happy  coincidence  of  the  name  of  his  family  with  the  appel- 
lations of  his  high  dignity.^^ 

Acciajuoli  was  succeeded  in  his  office  as  librarian,  by 
Girolamo  Aleandro,  who  was,  however,  soon  called  off  from 
the  duties  of  this  station  by  his  embassy  to  the  imperial  diet, 
to  oppose  the  rapid  increase  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  Of 
his  conduct  on  that  occasion  some  account  has  already  been 
given;  but  of  so  eminent  a  scholar  and  so  extraordinary  a 
man,  some  further  particulars  cannot  be  uninteresting.  Were 
we  to  rely  on  the  positive  assertion  of  Luther,  Aleandro  was 
of  Jewish  origin;  but  neither  Luther  nor  his  opponents  were 
remarkable  for  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth  in  the  charac- 
ters given  by  them  of  their  adversaries,  and  this  aspersion,  if 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  such,  may  safely  be  placed  to  the 
ajccount  of  religious  animosity.  Li  reproaching  him  with  his 
supposed  origin,  Luther,  however,  admits  that  Aleandro  was 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  as  his  vernacular  tongue,  that  he 
.  was  familiar  with  the  Greek  from  his  infancy,  and  that  he 
had  acquired,  by  long  experience,  the  use  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage.* Girolamo  was  in  fact  the  son  of  Francesco  Aleandro, 
a  physician  at  Motta,  in  the  duchy  of  Concordia,  and  is  said 
to  have  deduced  his  origin  from  the  ancient  counts  of  Landro.^^ 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1480,  and  at  thirteen  years  of  age 

*  Luther,  ap.  Seckend.  1. 125. 
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repaired  to  Yenice,  where  he  received  instnictioiis  from 
Benedetto  Brugnolo,  and  afterwards  from  Petronello  di 
Bimini.  A  long  and  dai^erous  illness  oompeUed  him  to 
return  to  his  native  place.  On  his  reooverj,  he  paid  a  visit 
to  the  academy  at  P<Mrdenone,  where  Paolo  Amalteo  read 
lectures  explanatory  of  the  ancient  authors,  with  great  credit 
to  himself  and  before  a  numerous  train  of  audit<Mrs.  Ailer  a 
second  visit  to  Venice,  Aleandro  again  returned  to  Motta, 
where  he  challenged  Domenioo  Plorio»  the  pablie  instructor 
of  that  place,  to  a  literary  contest,  in  which  Aleandro  demon- 
strated so  effectually  the  ignc»rance  of  his  opponent,  that  he 
was  by  general  consent  elected  in  his  stead.  After  having 
taught  successively  at  Venice  and  at  Padua,  his  reputation 
readied  the  Roman  court,  and  Alexander  YI.  determined  to 
call  him  to  that  city  and  appoint  him  secretary  to  his  son, 
Caesar  Borgia.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1501,  Aleandro 
took  up  his  residence  with  the  papal  nuncio,  Angelo  Leonino, 
bishop  of  Tivoli,  at  Venice.  Whilst  he  was  preparing  for 
his  journey,  the  pope,  who  had  been  informed  that  Aleandro 
was  no  less  distinguished  by  his  talents  for  public  affiurs  than 
for  his  learning,  directed  him  to  repair  to  Hungary  as  his 
envoy.  Aleandro  set  out  from  Venice  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1502;  but  being  attacked  by  sickness,  he  was 
detained  many  months  on  the  road,  and  was  at  length 
obliged  to  abandon  the  expedition,  and  return  to  Venice.  The 
death  of  the  pontiff  happening  soon  afterwards,  Aleandro  was 
£reed  from  the  cares  of  public  life,  and  devoted  himsdf  with 
fresh  ardour  to  his  studies.^^  Such  was  the  reputation  which 
he  had  acquired,  before  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  that 
Aldo  Manuzio  dedicated  to  him  his  edition  of  the  Iliad  of 
Homer,  alleging  as  a  reason  for  conferring  on  him  this 
honour,  thab  his  acquirements  were  beyond  those  of  any  other 
person  with  whom  he  was  acquainted;  a  compliment  which 
is  ^ihanoed  by  the  consideration  that  Aldo  was  acquainted 
with  almost  lUl  the  learned  men  of  the  age.^  At  Venioe^ 
Aleandro  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Erasmus ; 
and  these  two  eminent  men  resided  together  for  some  time  in 
the  house  of  the  printer,  Andrea  d'Asola,  the  father-in-law  of 
Aldo,  where  Aleandro  assisted  Erasmus  in  publishing  a  more 
full  and  correct  edition  of  his  Adagia,  from  the  Aldine  press.'* 
In  the  contests  to  which  the  Beformation  gave  rise,  Erasmus 
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aad  Aleandio  adopted  a  different  course  of  conduct;  but 
although  they  attacked  each  other  with  sufficient  asperity, 
£raanus  always  candidly  acknowledged  the  great  talents  and 
uncommon  learning  of  lus  former  £riend.^^ 

In  the  year  1508,  Aleandro  was  invited  to  Paris  by  Louis 
XIL,  to  fill  the  place  of  a  professor  in  the  university  of  that 
city.  His  exertions  there  met  with  the  highest  applause, 
and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  rector  of  that 
famous  seminary,  contrary  to  the  express  tenour  of  its  statutes, 
which  were  dispensed  with  in  &vour  of  so  extraordinary  a 
scholar.*  After  residing  there  some  years,  he  was  induced 
to  quit  that  city  by  his  apprehensicms  of  the  plague,  and  pro- 
ceeding through  different  parts  of  France,  he  gave  public 
lectures  on  the  Greek  language  at  Orleans,  Blois,  and  other 
places.  At  length  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Liege^  where 
the  prince-bishop  of  that  city,  Everard  della  Marca,  nominated 
him  a  canon  of  his  cathedriJ,  and  appointed  him  chancdlor  of 
his  diocese;  employments  which  did  not,  however,  prevent 
Aleandro  from  giving  instructions  in  the  Greek  tongue,  which 
he  continued  to  do  there  for  two  years  with  cUstinguished 
success.t  About  the  middle  of  the  year  1617,  he  was  dis- 
patched to  Borne  by  his  patnm,  who  was  eager  to  obtain  the 
dignity  of  a  cardinal,  and  who  conceived  that  he  might  avail 
himself  of  the  talents  of  Aleandro  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 
The  reception  which  the  learned  envoy  experienced  from 
Leo  X.  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected.^  The  pontiff 
confessed  that  he  had  never  before  met  with  his  equtd,  and 
requested  the  prince-bishop  would  permit  Aleandro  to  quit 
his  service  and  enter  into  that  of  the  B<unan  church.  The 
Inshop  was  not  disposed  to  refuse  a  request  which  was  an 
earnest  of  his  own  success.  Aleandro  was  first  appointed 
secretary  to  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  an  office  at  that 
time  of  the  highest  trust;  and  in  the  year  1519,  was  nomi- 
nated, by  a  papal  bull,  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  He  did  not, 
however,  fb^t  his  fwmer  patron;  and  notwithstanding  the 
many  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  he  continued 
his  exerti<m8,  as  well  at  Bcmie  as  on  his  mission  into  Germany, 
until  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the  prince-bishop  his  long 
expected  d^nity.f 

*  Jod.  Badiiis,  Bedicat.  Plutarch,  ad  Aleand.  ap.  Mazzach.  i.  413. 
•f-  Mazzuchelli,  i.  413.  |  PaUa^cini,  i.  23. 
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On  the  embassj  of  Aleaodro  to  the  imperial  diet,  in  the 
year  1520,  his  conduct  drew  down  upon  him  the  censure  and 
abuse,  not  only  of  the  more  earnest  reformers,  but  of  his 
former  friend,  Erasmus,  who  condemned  the  violence  of  his 
zeal  with  great  asperity.^  After  the  death  of  Leo  X., 
Aleandro  rose  to  high  dignity  in  the  church.  By  Clement 
YII.,  he  was  nominated  archbishop  of  Brindisi  and  Oria, 
and  was  appointed  apostolic  nuncio  to  Francis  I.,  whom  he 
attended  in  that  capacity  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  1625.  He 
there  met  with  a  disaster  similar  to  that  of  the  French 
monarch;  having  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
obtained  his  release  only  by  the  interference  of  powerful 
friends,  and  the  payment  of  a  considerable  ransom.^  After 
having  performed  several  other  important  embassies,  and 
taken  a  principal  part  for  many  years  in  the  transactions  of 
the  Roman  court,  Aleandro  was,  in  the  year  1638,  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  cardinal  by  Paul  III.,  on  which  occasion  he 
resigned  his  office  of  librarian,  and  was  succeeded  by  Agos- 
tino  Steuco,  afterwards  bishop  of  Chissano,  in  the  lisland  of 
Candia.*  The  death  of  Aleandro,  which  Jovius  informs  us 
was  occasioned  or  accelerated  by  the  too  frequent  use  of 
medicine,  and  too  curious  an  attention  to  his  health,^  hap- 
pened at  Rome,  in  the  year  1642,  when  he  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  sixty-second  year.  The  same  author  asserts,  that 
Aleandro  displayed  in  his  last  moments  great  impatience,  and 
was  highly  exasperated  at  the  idea  of  being  cut  off  before  he 
had  finished  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  In  this  case,  we 
may,  however,  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  account  of  the  impiety 
of  a  Roman  cardinal,  although  related  by  a  Roman  bishop. 
At  least  such  account  is  in  express  contradiction  to  the 
Greek  epitaph  which  Aleandro  composed  for  himself  a  short 
time  before  his  death.^-^ 

The  writings  which  remain  of  Aleandro  are  scarcely  equal 
to  what  might  have  been  expected  from  his  acknowledged 
learning,  great  eloquence,  and  uncommon  industry.  The 
Greek  lexicon,  published  under  his  name  at  Paris,  in  1512, 
was  compiled  by  six  of  his  scholars,  and  the  only  share  which 
he  took  was  in  correcting  the  ultimate  proofs  from  the  press, 
and  adding  some  words  omitted  in  former  collections.^     In 

*  Mftzzuchelli,  i.  419. 
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the  same  year,  he  reprinted  the  Greek  grammar  of  Chiyso-' 
loras,  of  whicAi  he  also  made  a  compendium.^^  His  treatise,. 
X)e  Cancilio  hahendo,  consisting  of  four  books,  is  said  to  have 
been  of  great  use  in  regulating  the  proceedings  of  the  couneil 
of  Trent.  Erasmus  believed  Aleandro  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  oration,  published  under  the  name  of  Julius 
Caesar  Scaliger,  as  an  answer  to  his  CiceranianuSy  in  the 
year  1531,  and  some  years  elapsed  before  he  could  be  con^ 
Tinced  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  celebrated  scholar  whose 
name  it  bears.^^  That  so  little  remains  of  the  writings  of 
Aleandro  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  his  various  im' 
portant  avocations  and  active  life;  but  Jovius  informs  hb, 
that  he  had  so  long  indulged  himself  in  a  certain  extempcK 
raneous  mode  of  expression,  that  when  he  attempted  to  exercise 
himself  in  well  regulated  composition,  he  found  himself  unable 
to  support  a  clear  and  elegant  style;  and  Yaleriano,  whilst  he 
acknowledges  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  writings,  has,  in  8D 
elegant  allegory,  taxed  them  with  obscurity.*  A  few  of  the 
letters  and  poems  of  Aleandro  have  been  preserved  in  varioiii» 
collections,  and  his  Latin  verses.  Ad  Julium  et  Neceramy  are 
considered  by  Fontanini  as  affording  alone  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  great  talents  of  their  author.f 

The  example  of  Leo  X.,  in  collecting  the  precious  remaina 
of  ancient  learning,  was  emulated  or  imitated  by  several  dlsr 
tinguished  prelates  of  the  Roman  court,  the  extent  of  whose 
collections  resembled  that  of  a  munificent  sovereign  rather 
than  of  a  private  individual.  Aleandro  had  himself  formed 
a  very  considerable  library,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
monastery  of  S.  Maria  del  Orto,  in  Venice.  It  was  after^ 
wards  transferred  to  the  monks  of  S.  Georgio,  of  which 
congregation  Aleandro  had  been  protector,  and  has  since 
contributed  to  increase  the  celebrated  library  of  S.  Mareo^ 
at  Venice.}  Erasmus,  in  a  letter  written  from  London,  ii» 
the  year  1615,  mentions  the  library  of  cardinal  Grimani,  al; 
Bome,  as  being  richly  furnished  and  abounding  in  books  in 
all  languages.  This  extensive  collection,  consisting  of  op* 
wards  of  eight  thousand  volumes,  was  bequeathed  by  the 
cardinal,  in  the  year  1523,  to  the  regular  canons  of  S.  Salvador^ 

*  Cam.  illustr.  Poet.  Ital.  x.  213.  +  lb.  i.  114. 

}  Mazzucbelli,  i.  420,  nota  88. 
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ill  Yeaiee.     It  was  afterwards  increased,  by  the  addition  of 
many  vainable  woi^s,  by  the  cardiilai  patriarch,   Marino 
Grimani,  and  was  preserved  until  nearly  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  unfortunately  destn^ed  by 
fire.*    Equally  extensive,  and  equally  unfortunate,  was  the 
Hbrary  of  cardinal  Sadoleti.     After  having  escaped  from  the 
sacrilegious  hands  of  the  barbarians,  during  the  sacking  of 
Borne,  in  the  year  1527,  the  books  were  put  on  board  a  ship, 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  diocese  of  Sadtdeti,  in  France;  bot  <m 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  it  was  discovered  that  the  passengers 
w^^  infected  wit^  the  plague;  in  consequence  of  which, 
they  were  not  permitted  to  land,  and  the  books  were  either 
lost,  or  carried  to  some  distant  country,  where  Sadoleti  never 
heard  of  them  morcf     The  library  <^  Bembo  was  rich  in 
valuable  manuscripts,  and  contained  many  of  the  productions 
of  the  Provencal  poets,  with  whose  language  he  was  well 
acquainted.     He  possessed  also  severai  pieces  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Petrarca,  with  other  rare  and  valuable  works,  as 
well  printed  as  manuscript,  which  he  had  collected  at  an 
immense  expense.     Many  of  these  were  aBterwards  united 
with  the  ducal  library  of  Urbino,  whence  they  have  since 
been  transferred  to  that  of  the  Vatican.    Amongst  them  were 
the  two  ancient  copies  of  Virgil  and  of  Terence,  which  have 
been  justly  esteemed  the  chief  ornaments  of  that  immense 
eoUection.l 

Before  the  French,  under  Charles  VIII.,  had  burst  the 
barrier  of  the  Alps,  the  Italian  scholars  had  already  begun 
to  examine  with  great  industry  the  transactions  <^  former 
l^mes,  and  to  record  those  of  their  own  with  accuracy  and 
fidelity:  of  this,  the  history  of  his  own  times,  by  LecNuardo  Are- 
tino;  that  of  Florence,  by  Poggio  Braociolini;  that  of  Venice, 
by  Marc- Antonio  Cocchi,  called  Sabellicus;  and  that  of  Milan, 
by  Bernardo  Corio,  may  be  admitted  as  sufficient  proofs. 
The  important  transactions  which  had  since  taken  place  in 
Italy,  and  the  increasing  interest  which  these  great  events 
had  excited,  now  called  forth  more  distinguished  tal«!it8;  and 
the  historical  and  political  writings  of  Machiavelli,  of  Nardi, 
of  Nerli,  and  of  Gnicdardini,  have  not  only  transmitted  to  ns 
with  great  minuteness  the  events  of  the  age  in  which  they 

*  Tirab,  vii.  i.  J208,  +  lb.  }  lb.  vt  sup. 
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liyed,  but  have  frequentlj  farziklied  us  with  such  reftsomngg 
aad  dedacdons  from  th^a  as  have  beea  foaad  sj^plieable  to 
suhsequeat  occorr^ices  aiid  to  future  times. 

Of  the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of  Machiavelli,  some 
account  has  already  been  given  in  the  course  of  the  present 
work.^*  That  he  was  a  man  of  talents  i^  apparent,  not  onlj 
&om  his  writings  but  from  the  important  offices  which  he 
filled;  having  been  for  some  years  secretary  to  the  r^ul^c, 
and  frequently  dispatched  on  embassies  to  foreign  powerSr 
Whether  prompted  by  the  love  of  liberiy  or  the  spirit  of 
faction,  he  displayed  a  restless  and  turbuloat  dispositioB, 
which  not  only  diminished  the  respect  due  to  his  abilitiee, 
but  frequently  endangered  his  personal  safety.  Besides  his 
having  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  c^  Capponi  and  Boseoli,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  had  to  suffer  four  jerks  <rf  the  cord, 
and  from  which  he  only  escaped  with  his  life  by  the  clemency 
of  Leo  X.,*  he  ent^ed  into  another  plot,  immediately  afler 
the  death  of  that  pontiff,  to  expdi  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  from 
Florence,  in  which  his  assodates  were  Loigi  Alamanni, 
Zanolno  Buondelmonte,  and  oiher  youqg  men  who  frequented 
the  gardens  of  the  Bucellai.  That  he  had  also  to  strug^ 
with  pecuniary  difficulties,  appears  from  several  passages  in 
his  works;  and 'a  letter  writt^i  by  his  son  Pietro,  <m  Hm) 
death  of  his  father,  in  the  month  of  June,  1527,  acknowledges 
that  he  died  in  extreme  poverty.^^ 

The  prose  writings  of  Madiiavelli  consist  df  his  history  of 
Florence,  in  eight  books^  his  discourses  on  Livy,  and  his  book 
entitled,  H  Principe^  or,  ^'  The  Prince,"  with  some  smaller 
Ixeatises.  His  history,  which  comprehends  the  transactions 
of  the  Florentine  state,  from  its  origin  to  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  in  1492,  is  written  in  a  vigorous,  concise, 
and  unaffected  style,  and  although  not  always  accurate  in 
point  of  fact,  may,  up<m  the  whole,  be  read  with  both  plea- 
sure and  advantage.^^  He  has,  however,  rendered  himself 
much  more  coni^icuous  by  his  politieai  traets,  which  have, 
indeed,  in  the  general  estimation,  entitled  him  to  liie  first 
rank  among  the  writers  on  these  subjects;  but  whikt  some 
have  considered  him  as  having  employed  his  talents  to  en* 
lighten  mankind,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth,  of  liberty^ 

*  Bandin.  Monum.  inedit.  in  pcsef.  S5. 
u2 
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and  of  virtue,  others  have  regarded  him  as  the  advocate  of 
fraud,  of  oppression,  and  of  assassination,  and  have  stigmatized 
his  memory  with  the  most  opprobrious  epithets.  To  reconcile 
these  discordant  opinions  is  impossible;  and  it  may  therefore 
not  be  thought  a  superfluous  task,  to  endeavour  impartially  to 
ascertain  in  what  estimation  his  pddtical  writings  ought  to  be 
held. 

On  this  subject  it  may,  then,  be  remarked,  that  no  one  has 
hitherto  been  found  hardy  enough  to  defend,  in  their  full 
extent,  the  baneiful  maxims  advanced  by  Machiavelli,  particu- 
larly in  his  treatise,  entitled  H  Principe,  "If  it  be  con- 
tended," says  one  of  his  warmest  apologists,  "  that  this  work 
is  fit  for  the  perusal  of  all  sovereigns,  as  well  legitimate  as 
usurpers,  and  that  he  intended  to  give  an  eulogium  on  tyranny, 
he  can  neither  be  defended  nor  excused.  But  how  can  it  be 
thought  possible,''  continues  he,  "  that  Machiavelli,  who  was 
bom  under  a  republic,  who  was  employed  as  one  of  its  secre- 
taries, who  performed  so  many  important  embassies,  and  who 
in  his  conversation  always  dwelt  on  the  glorious  actions  of 
Brutus  and  of  Cassius,  should  have  formed  such  a  design?"^ 
Hence,  it  has  frequently  been  urged  on  his  behalf,  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  suggest  wise  and  faithful  counsels,  but  to 
represent,  in  the  darkest  colours,  the  conduct  which  a  sove- 
reign must  necessarily  pursue,  in  order  to  support  his  autho- 
rity. "  It  was  the  intention  of  Machiavelli,"  sajrs  another 
encomiast,  "  to  describe  a  destructive  tyrant,  and  by  these 
means  to  excite  odium  against  him  and  prevent  the  execution 
of  his  projects.t  "  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Machiavelli,"  says 
Lord  Bacon,  "  and  to  similar  writers,  who  have  openly  and 
without  dissimulation  shown  us  what  men  are  accustomed  to 
do,  not  what  they  ought  to  do."J  The  validity  of  these 
and  similar  apologies  is,  however,  extremely  questionable. 
Those  principles  and  rules  of  conduct  on  which  the  tran- 
quillity of  mankind  so  essentially  depends  are  too  sacred  to 
be  treated  in  ambiguous  terms,  and  Machiavelli  frequently 
displays  so  much  apparent  sincerity  in  his  pplitical  writings, 
as  renders  it  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  decide 
when  he  intends  to  be  ironical.     Nor  have  the  friends  of  this^ 

*  Elogii  Toscani,  iii.  89. 

i  Gasp.  Scbioppii,  Paedia  Politices.  ap.  Elog.  Tosc.  iii.  00. 

J  De  Augm.  Scient.  Tii.  in  op.  iii.  137.    Ed.  1753.  to. 
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author,  who  have  supposed  that  in  his  treatise,  del  Principe^ 
he  meant  only  to  instigate  his  patron,  Lorenzo,  duke  of  Ur- 
bino^  to  his  ruin,  conferred  any  honour  either  on  his  moral  or 
intdlectual  character.  If,  indeed,  this  were  his  real  intention, 
we  might  be  inclined  to  assent  to  the  opinion  of  cardinal  Pole, 
that  the  writings  of  Machiavelli  were  traced  by  the  finger  of 
the  devil.^^  But,  supposing  the  purpose  of  Machiaydli  to 
have  been  commendable,  can  there  be  a  greater  solecism  in 
point  of  judgment  than  to  instigate  a  person  to  tyrannize  over 
a  country,  to  be  cruel  to  his  own  subjects,  and  faithless  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  in  the  expectation  of  exciting  a  general 
odium  against  cruelty,  fraud,  and  oppression?  and  thus  intro- 
ducing a  certain  evil  for  the  purpose  of  applying  to  it  a 
dubious  remedy?  We  may,  however,  safdy  release  this 
author  from  an  accusation,  for  which  he  has  been  indebted 
solely  to  the  over-earnest  zeal  of  his  advocates,  and  may 
certainly  admit  that,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  recti* 
tude  of  his  maxims,  he  was  at  least  serious  in  his  promulga- 
tion of  them.  Many  of  the  most  exceptionable  doctrines  in  his 
Principe  are  also  to  be  found  in  his  Discorsiy  where  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  he  had  any  indirect  purpose  in  view;  and  in 
the  latter  he  has  in  some  instances  referred  to  the  former  for 
the  further  elucidation  of  his  opinions.^^  Nor  is  it  a .  slight 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  Machiavelli,  that  his  work  was  re- 
commended by  his  intimate  friend,  Biagio  Buonaccorsi,  as  a 
grave  and  useful  performance.^®  This,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
been  the  general  opinion  at  the  time  of  its  publication. 
Neither  Adrian  VI.  nor  Glement  VII.  passed  any  censure  on 
his  writings,  and  the  latter  not  only  accepted  the  dedication 
of  his  history,  which  Machiavelli  wrote  at  his  request,  but 
granted  the  Roman  printer,  Antonio  Blado,  a  papal  bull  for 
the  pubtication  of  all  the  writings  of  Machiavelli,  in  which 
the  Principe  is  particularly  mentioned. 

Taking  it,  then,  for  granted  that  Machiavelli  has,  in  his  poli- 
tical works  fairly  represented  his  own  sentiments,  how  are  his 
merits  to  be  appreciated?  Machiavelli  was  an  acute  man; 
but  not  a  great  man.  He  could  minutely  trace  a  political 
intrigue  through  all  its  ramifications,  but  he  could  not  elevate 
his  views  to  perceive  that  true  policy  and  sound  morality  are 
inseparably  united,  and  that  every  fraudulent  attempt  is  then 
most  unfortunate  when  it  is  crowned  with  success    To  obtain 
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a  political  end  hj  the  yiolatioo  ci  publie  faith  is  a  stratage» 
that  requires  no  great  talents,  but  which  will  not  bear  to  be 
frequentlj  repeated.  Like  the  tricks  of  a  ji^gler,  the  pettj 
routine  of  these  operations  is  quickly  understood,  and  tl^ 
operator  himself  is  soon  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Those  who,  like  Machiavelli,  hare  examined  human  conduct 
only  in  detail,  must  ever  be  at  a  loss  to  reccmcile  the  discord- 
ant facts  and  to  distinguish  the  compHeated  relations  of  pul^ 
and  national  concerns.  It  is  only  by  tracing  Ihem  up  to  s<Miie 
common  source,  and  adjusting  them  by  some  certain  standard 
that  past  events  can  ever  be  converted  into  proper  roles  of 
future  conduct.  To  recall  the  examples  of  ancient  and  modem 
history  for  the  imitation  of  future  times,  is  a  mode  of  instme^ 
tion  which,  without  proper  limitations  and  precauticms,  wiQ 
often  be  found  highly  dangerous.  Such  is  the  variety  in 
human  affairs,  that  in  no  two  instances  are  the  circumstances 
in  all  respects  alike,  and,  on  that  account,  experience  without 
principles  must  ever  be  a  fallacious  guidcr  To  close  our  eyes 
to  the  examples  of  past  ages  would,  indeed,  be  absurd ;  but 
lo  regulate  our  conduct  hy  them,  without  bribing  them  to 
their  proper  test,  would  be  stiQ  more  so.  With  these  cg»- 
siderations,  the  works  of  Machiavelli  may  be  read  with  advtti- 
tage,  and  his  errors  may  perhaps  prove  no  less  instmctive 
than  his  excellences.^^ 

Whilst  Ae  history  of  MaehiavelH  relates  to  the  g^teral 
transactions  of  Florence,  that  of  the  senator  FiHf^  ds? 
Nerli,  is  restricted  to  its  municipal  and  internal  concerna. 
The  family  c^  NerH  had  for  several  centuries  ranked  amoi^ 
the  principal  nobility  of  that  city,^  and  several  of  its  mem- 
bers were  no  less  distinguished  as  eminent  patrcois  of  learning 
than  as  accomplished  statesmen.  The  marrkge  of  Tanai  d^ 
Nerli,  who  had  twice  fiUed^the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of 
Florence,  with  a  niece  of  the  celebrated  Piero  Capp<mi,  was 
productive  of  five  sons,  all  of  whom  arrived  at  considearable 
eminence.  Jacopo  and  Francesco  were  frequently  honoured 
with  the  most  important  offices  of  the  state,  and  the  lat- 
ter became  the  father  of  two  sons,  who  were  successively 
archbishops  of  Florence  and  cardinals  of  the  church.  Ber- 
nardo and  Neri  de^  Nerli,  have  left  a  noble  monument  of 
their  munificence  and  love  of  literature,  in  pubfishing  aA 
their  own  expense  the  first  edition  of  the  writings  oi  Homer, 
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{Minted  at  Florence  in  the  year  1488;  a  work  which  confers 
honoar  not  only  on  its  patrons,  and  on  the  eminent  Greek 
scholars  who  superintended  the  printing,  bot  on  the  age  and 
country  in  which  it  was  produced.^  This  great  work  was 
inscribed  by  Bernardo  de^  Nerii  to  Fiero  de'  Medici,  the 
elder  brother  of  Leo  X.,  in  a  Latin  address,  in  which  he 
explains  the  motives  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  means 
iftdopted  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  Benedetto  de'  Nerli,  the 
eid^  of  these  five  brothers,  supported  the  rank  of  his  family 
on  many  public  occasions,  and  in  particular  was  one  of  the 
iambassadors  appointed  by  the  state  of  Florence  to  congratu- 
late Leo  X.  cm  his  devation  to  the  pontificate.  Filippo,  th^ 
historian,  the  son  of  Benedetto,  was  bom  in  the  year  1485. 
His  education  was  superintended  by  Benedetto,  called  It 
FUoioffo,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  Politiano,  and  is  highly 
commended  by  Crinitus.^®  In  his  youth  he  frequented  the 
gardens  of  the  Rucellai,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Florence,  and  in 
particnlar  with  Machiayelli,  who  inscribed  to  him  his  CapUolo 
delT  occctskme.  But  whilst  his  early  associates  warmly 
opposed  the  increasing  power  of  the  Medici,  Filippo  became 
one  of  their  most  strenuous  partisans,  and  was  frequently 
employed  by  them  in  important  services,  until  the  establish- 
ment of  an  absolute  government,  under  Cosmo  I.,  finally  terr 
mmated  the  contest.  After  this  event,  he  obtained  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  confidence  of  this  cautious  prince,  who 
successively  intrusted  to  him  the  government  of  several  of 
the  Florentine  districts,  and  on  the  assumption  to  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Julius  m.,  appointed  him  the  chief  of  a  splendid 
embassy  to  congratulate  the  pontiff,  who,  on  that  occasion, 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  cavaJier,  with  that  of  count 
palatine.*  He  had  married,  in  the  year  1509,  Caterina,  the 
daughter  of  Jacopo  Salviati,  by  his  wife  Lucrezia,  the  sister 
of  Leo  X.,  and  lived  until  the  year  1556,  leaving  at  his  death 
a  numerous  offspring.  His  commentaries  comprise  a  well- 
arranged  and  useful  narrative  of  the  internal  concerns  of  the 
Florentine  state,^'  written  in  the  style  of  a  person  conversant 
with  public  affairs,  and  not  with  the  laboured  eloquence  of  a 
professed  author.     That  they  manifest  a  decided  partiality 

*  Vita  del  Senatore  Filippo  de'  Nerli.  in  fronte  a*  sBoj  Commentarj.     . 
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to  the  family  of  the  Medici,  has  been  considered  as  their 
chief  excellence  by  the  apologists  of  an  absolute  goveminent 
in  subsequent  times;*  but,  however  meritorious  the  purpose 
may  be,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  work  avowedly  writteii 
to  promote  a  particular  object  can  never  be  perused  without 
distrust,  nor  relied  on  without  collateral  evidence  for  the 
fiicts  which  it  records. 

To  the  life  and  writings  of  Nerli,  those  of  his  contemporary 
and  countryman,  Jacopo  Nardi,  exhibit  almost  a  complete 
contrast.  Nerli  enjoyed  a  long  series  of  honours  and  pros- 
perity; Nardi  was  a  fugitive  and  an  exile.  The  former 
availed  himself  of  his  adherence  and  services  to  the  Medici^ 
to  maintain  himself  in  authority  and  importance;  the  latter 
was  their  decided  and  implacable  adversary,  and  his  history 
is  allowed  to  be  as  hostile  to  that  family,  as  the  Commentaries 
of  Nerli  are  favourable.  The  birth  of  Nardi,  who  also  de- 
rived his  origin  from  a  noble  family  at  Florence,  is  placed 
in  the  year  1476,  and  although  the  time  of  his  death  be  not 
precisely  known,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  lived  beyond 
his  eightieth  year.^^  In  his  early  progress  he.had  Med  many 
honourable  employments  in  the  state,  and  in  the  year  1527 
was  ambassador  from  his  native  place  to  the  Venetian  re- 
public. His  history  of  Florence,  which  extends  from  the 
year  1494  to  1531,  bears  the  marks  of  great  accuracy,  and 
is  not  without  some  share  of  elegance,  but  like  that  of  Nerli, 
must  be  read  with  caution  by  those  who  would  form  an  im- 
partial judgment  on  the  important  events  which  occurred 
within  that  pefiod.t  Nardi  was  a  man  of  uncommon  learn- 
ing, and  his  translation  of  Livy,  which  has  been  several 
times  reprinted,  is  yet  considered  as  one  of  the  best  versions 
of  the  ancient  authors  in  the  Italian  language.  $  In  his  youth 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier,  and  in  his  life  of  the 
celebrated  commander,  Antonio  Tebalducci  Malespini,  he  has 
shown  that  he  had  himself  acquired  great  knowledge  and 
experience  in  military  concerns.  §     He  was  the  author  of 

*  Elogio  del  Sen.  Filippo  de'  Nerli.  Elog.  Toscani,  ii.  319. 

•I-  Le  Historie  della  Gitt^  di  Fioreuza  di  M.  Jacopo  Nardi,  Cittadino 
Fiorentino.  Lione,  1580,  4to. 

t  Tirab.  vii.  ii.  280. 

§  Vita  d'  Antonio  Giacomino  Tebalducci  Malespini,  Scritta  da  Jacopo 
KardL    In  Fiorenza,  1597,  4to. 
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several  other  works  both  in  verse  and  prose.  His  comedy, 
entitled  VAmiciziay  written  by  him  whilst  very  young,  has 
already  been  referred  to,  as  having  some  pretensions,  from 
its  introductory  lines,  to  be  considered  as  having  given  the 
first  exahiple  of  the  versi  sciolH^  or  Italian  blank  verse. 

The  local  narratives  of  Machiavelli,  of  Nerli,  and  of 
Nardi,  must,  however,  give  place  in  point  of  interest  and  im- 
portance to  the  more  general  history  of  the  immortal  Guic- 
ciardini  ;  a  work  which  professes  to  record  only  the  events  of 
Italy,  but  which  in  fact  comprehends  those  of  the  principal 
states  of  Europe  during  the  period  to  which  it  relates.  This 
distinguished  ornament  of  his  country  was  the  son  of  Piero 
Guicciardini,  who,  although  a  citizen  of  Florence,  derived  from 
his  ancestors  the  title  of  count  palatine,  which  had  been  con- 
ferred on  them  by  the  emperor  Sigismund  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century.*  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1482, 
and  received  the  baptismal  name  of  Francesco  Tomaso,  the 
latter  of  which  appellations  he  omitted  in  his  riper  years. 
After  having  attained  a  sufficient  share  of  classical  learning, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law  under  the 
most  eminent  professors,  as  well  at  Pisa,  Ferrara,  and  Padua, 
as  in  his  native  place.  He  had  at  one  time  formed  the  inten- 
tion of  devoting  himself  to  the  church,  but  his  father  not 
having  encouraged  the  design,  he  changed  his  views,  and 
having  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law  in  the  academy 
which  had  been  transferred  from  Pisa  to  Florence,  he  was 
appointed  in  the  year  1505,  to  read  and  illustrate  the  Insti- 
tute of  Justinian;  by  which,  as  well  as  by  his  opinions  on 
questions  of  law,  he  gained  great  credit.  The  first  office  of 
importance  in  which  he  was  employed  by  the  republic,  was 
that  of  ambassador  to  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1512. 
On  this  mission,  which  in  respect  to  his  well  known  talents, 
was  intrusted  to  him  before  he  was  of  sufficient  age,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  rules  of  the  state,  he  was  absent  about 
two  years,  and  on  his  return  was  honoured  by  the  king  with 
a  present  of  several  rich  pieces  of  silver  plate. "f  When  Leo 
X.  paid  a  visit  to  Florence,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1515, 
Guicciardini  was  despatched  with  several  of  the  most  respect- 
able citizens  to  meet  him  at  Cortona.     The  reputation  which 

-  •  Manni,  Elog.  di  Guicciardini.  Elog.  Toscan.  ii.  306.        t  lb.  309. 
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he  had  ahready  acquired,  the  propriety  and  gravity  of  his 
manner^  and  the  good  sense  whidi  he  manifested  on  all  occa- 
sions, soon  {Nrocured  him  the  favour  of  the  pontiff,  who  ia  an 
assembly  of  cardinals,  held  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  at 
Florence,  bestowed  on  Guicciardini  the  dignity  of  advocate 
of  the  consistory.  This  event  may  be  considered  as  thec(Hn- 
mencement  of  his  fortunes.  Soon  after  the  return  of  the 
pontiff  to  Rome  he  sent  for  Guicciardini,  and  after  having 
experienced  his  fidelity  and  vigilance  in  several  important 
concerns,  he  intrusted  him,  in  the  year  1518,  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Modena  and  B^gio,  which,  from  the  critical  circum- 
stances under  which  these  places  were  held  by  the  pope,  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  confidential  employment  that  could 
have  been  conferred  upon  him.  The  difficulties  which  he 
experienced  in  the  defence  of  these  important  districts,  called 
forth  those  great  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed,  and 
afforded  him  frequent  opportunities  of  displaying  the  prompti- 
tude of  his  genius,  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and  the 
unshaken  fortitude  c^  his  mind.  He  continued  in  the  service 
of  Leo  X.  during  the  remainder  of  his  pontificate,  intrusted 
with  the  chief  authority,  as  well  in  the  military  as  civil  con- 
cerns of  the  places  in  which  he  commanded.  Nor  was  he  less 
honoured  by  Adrian  VL,  and  Ckment  VII.,  the  latter  of 
whom  appointed  him  president  of  Romagna;  which  office  he 
relinquished,  in  the  year  1526,  to  his  brother  Jacopo,  when  he 
was  himself  nominated  to  the  chief  command  of  the  papal 
troops.  In  the  various  reforms  of  the  Florentine  government 
which  prepared  the  way  to  the  dominion  of  Cosmo  I.,  Guic- 
ciardini had  an  important  share;  but  soon  after  that  event  he 
retired  to  his  villa  at  Montici,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  composition  of  his  history.  He  died  in  the  year  1540, 
after  having  completed  the  work  which  has  immortalized  his 
name,  but  which  was  not  published  until  many  years  after 
his  death.^3 

The  historical  writings  of  Guicciardini  have  not  only  enti- 
tled their  author  to  the  indisputable  precedence  of  all  the  his- 
torians of  Italy,  but  have  placed  him  at  least  on  a  level  with 
those  of  any  age  or  of  any  country.  His  first  great  advantage 
is,  that  he  was  himself  personally  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
transactions  which  he  relates,  and  frequently  acted  in  them  an 
important  part.^^  He  also  united  within  himself  almost  every 
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qoaMcatioii  that  is  aecessuy  for  a  peifect  iiistoriaii;  a  fear- 
less impartialitj)  a  strong  and  Yigoroas  jadgraent,  eqnallj 
remote  from  superstition  and  licentioQsnes8»  and  a  penetra* 
tion  of  ndnd  that  pierced  throiigh  the  inmost  reoesses  of  poli* 
Ideal  intrigiie.  £Bs  narratiye  is  fiiB,  clear,  and  per^qincaoiis^ 
and  the  obseryations  to  whdeh  it  occasionally  gives  rise,  are 
in  general  just,  apposite,  and  forcible.  The  principal  bLe- 
mishes  which  have  been  attributed  to  him  as  a  writ^,  are 
those  of  having  frequentlj  given  too  much  impcHrtance  to 
events  of  inferior  consideratkHi,  and  of  having,  in  imitation 
of  the  ancient  historians,  assigned  to  several  of  his  principal 
act(»rs^  orations  which,  although  sufficiently  consonant  to 
their  sentiments,  were  never  in  reality  delivered.^^  I^  how» 
evar,  the  writings  of  all  his  contempcraries  had  perished,  hia 
works  alone  would  have  exhibited  a  perfect  pcture  of  the 
i^e,  and  must  ever  be  regarded  as  the  mine  from  which  future 
historians  must  derive  their  richest  materials.  Fastidiotis 
critics,  and  indolent  readers  may  complain  of  the  minuteness 
of  his  narrative,  or  the  length  of  his  periods;  but  every  sen- 
trace  is  pregnant  with  thought,  every  paragraph  teems  with 
information,  and  if  sometimes  they  do  not  please  the  ear, 
they  always  gratify  the  understanding.  The  principal  defect 
in  his  history  is  such  as  is,  perhaps,  inseparable  from  his 
character  as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier,  and  appears  in  his 
accounting  for  the  conduct  of  others  wholly  by  motives  of 
interest  and  of  ambition,  without  sufficiently  advarting  to  the 
▼arious  other  causes  which  hav^  in  all  ages,  had  a  consider- 
able influence  on  the  affiiirs  c£  mankind.^^ 

Yet  more  extensive  in  its  plan  than  the  history  of  Guic* 
ciardim,  is  the  history  of  his  own  times  by  Faullo  Giovio,  or 
Pauhis  Jovius,  in  which  he  undertook  to  record  the  most 
important  events  which  occurred  during  that  period  in  every 
part  of  the  worid.  This  voluminous  writer  was  a  native  a£ 
Como,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  1483.  Being  early  deprived 
of  his  [father,  he  was  educated  under  the  care  of  his  elder 
brother,  Benedetto,  who  was  also  an  historical  writer,  and  is 
considered  by  Tiraboschi  as  not  inferior,  in  point  of  merit,  to 
his  younger  lH*other.^^  After  having  studied  at  Padua,  at 
Milan,  and  at  Pavia,  he  obtained  at  the  latter  place  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  medicine,  and  practised  for  some  time  as 
a  physician  both  in  Como  and  Milatt.    An  early  and  decided 
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propensity  led  him,  however,  to  the  study  and  composition  of 
history.  Having  completed  a  volume,  and  heard  of  the  en- 
couragement given  by  Leo  X.  to  every  department  of  Htem- 
ture,  he  repaired,  about  the  year  1516,  to  Borne,  where  he 
met  with  a  most  favourable  reception  from  the  pontiff  who, 
after  reading  before  many  of  the  cardinals  a  long  passage  from 
the  work  of  Giovio,  declared,  that  next  to  Livy,  he  had  not 
met  with  a  more  eloquent  or  a  more  elegant  writer.*  The 
rank  of  a  cavalier,  with  a  considerable  pension,  was  the 
reward  bestowed  by  the  munificent  pontiff  on  the  fortunate 
author.  In  this  place,  Giovio  formed  an  intimacy  Vfiih  the 
numerous  men  of  talents  whom  the  liberality  of  the  pontiff 
had  attracted  to  that  city.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Roman 
scholars,  he  here  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  Latin 
poetry;  several  of  his  pieces  appear  in  the  Corycianay  and 
other  collections,  and  we  have  already  seen,  that  Francesco 
Arsilli  inscribed  to  him  his  poem,  De  Poetis  Urbanis,^  After 
the  death  of  Leo,  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  of  learning 
who  obtained  the  favour  of  Adrian  VL,  by  whom  he  was 
appointed  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Como;  on  condition, 
however,  as  it  has  been  said,  that  he  should  mention  the 
pontiff  with  honour  in  his  writings.^^  Under  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  VIL,  he  was  yet  more  highly  favoured,  having 
been  appointed  by  the  pope  to  be  one  of  his  attendfmt  cour* 
tiers,  provided  with  a  residence  in  the  Vatican,  and  supplied 
with  an  income  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  domestics. 
To  liiese  favours  were  afterwards  added  the  precentorship  of 
Como,  and,  lastly,  the  bishopric  of  Nocera,  which  w^as  the 
highest  ecclesiaiftical  preferment  that  Giovio  ever  obtained. 
Dimng  the  sacking  of  the  city  of  Rome,  in  the  year  1527, 
Giovio  had  secreted  his  history,  which  had  been  copied  on 
vellum,  and  elegantly  bound,  in  a  chest,  which  contained  also 
a  considerable  quantity  of  wrought  silver,  and  had  deposited 
it  in  the  churdi  of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  This  booty 
was,  however,  discovered  by  two  Spanish  ofiicers,  one  of 
whom  seized  upon  the  silver,  and  the  other,  named  Herrara, 
carried  off  the  books.  At  the  same  time,  many  loose  sheets, 
supposed  to  have  contained  some  portions  of  his  history,  and 
which  had  also  been  deposited  in  the  chest,  were  dispersed 

•  Bened.  Jovii,  Hist.  Novocom.  ap.  Tirab.  vii,  ii.  260. 
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and  lost.  Herrara,  finding  that  the  books  belonged  to  Giovio, 
brought  them  to  him,  and  required  to  know  whether  he 
would  purchase  them.  The  unfortunate  author,  being  wholly 
stripped  of  his  property,  resorted  for  assistance  to  Clement 
VIL,  who  agreed  to  confer  on  Herrara,  on  his  returning  the 
books,  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  Cordova,  and  Gioyio  thus 
Trained  possession  of  his  work.^  Under  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  m.,  he  was  desirous  of  exchanging  his  bishopric  of 
Nocero  for  that  of  Como,  his  native  place;  but  the  pope 
refused  his  request :  in  consequence  of  which,  and  of  the 
n^lect  with  which  he  conceived  himself  to  be  treated,  he 
expressed  himself  respecting  that  pontiff  with  great  warmth 
and  resentment.  He  is  said  to  have  flattered  hunself,  on  the 
faith  of  the  predictions  of  Luca  Gaurico,  and  other  astrologers, 
with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal;  but 
like  many  o^er  persons  in  those  times,  he  attempted  in  vain 
to  discover  in  the  stars  the  events  that  were  to  take  place  on 
earth.  His  favourite  residence  was  at  a  beautiful  villa  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Como,  where,  notwithstanding  the 
occasional  levity  of  his  temper  and  conduct,  he  diligently 
pursued  his  studies.  Here  he  also  formed  a  museum,  con- 
sisting of  portraits  of  the  most  illustrious  characters,  chiefly 
those  of  his  own  times,  many  of  which  were  transmitted  to 
him  &om  various  parts  of  the  world.  To  each  of  these  he 
affixed  an  inscription,  or  brief  memoir,  some  of  them  highly 
favourable,  and  others  sarcastically  severe.^^  About  two 
years  before  his  death,  he  quitted  his  retirement,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  Florence,  where  he  terminated  his  days,  in 
the  year  1552,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo^ 
in  that  city. 

The  historical  works  of  Giovio,  which  are  all  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  comprehend  a  very  interesting  period  of  time,  and 
are  written  with  great  faciHty.  His  history  of  his  own  times, 
which  commences  with  the  descent  of  Charles  VIII.  into 
Italy,  and  extends  to  the  year  1547,  is  divided  into  forty-five 
books;  but  six  of  them,  from  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh,  com- 
prising the  period  from  the  death  of  Charles  YHI.  to  the 
elevation  of  Leo  X.  are  wanting,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  lost  during  the  unfortunate  sacking  of  the  city  of  Kome, 
in  the  year  1527.  From  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-fifth 
book,  another  deficiency  of  six  books  occurs,  which  extends 
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from  the  death  of  Leo  X.  to  the  oaptnre  of  Borne,  and  idudk, 
as  it  appears  from  the  infbnDaadon  of  Giovio  himse^  he  was 
desterred  firam  imtisig,  by  tin  mrelnhed  and  de^oralde  natore 
of  the  incadeots  wfaKli  he  wonid  have  had  to  lelate.  Tlieae 
defects  he  has,  howeva*,  in  a  great  degree  supplied,  by  hk 
narraliye  of  the  li^es  of  Alfonso,  duke  of  F«rrara,  of  llie  great 
oaptain  Goosaivo,  of  Leo  X.,  of  Adrian  YI.,  of  Ferdinaado 
d'Avalos,  marquis  of  Fescara,  and  of  the  cardinal  Pompeo 
Colonna,  ail  of  whkh  he  has  wxitten  at  coDsiderable  extent.^ 
On  their  first  appearaiM^e  his  wrkii^s  were  recdved  wiUi 
great  approbation ;  but,  in  a  diort  tkne,  their  <»redit  di- 
minished,  and  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  himsdf  alter- 
nately aooosed  of  flattery,  and  of  malignity,  and  of  having 
sacrifice  Us  talents  to  senrile  and  interested  purpoees.  The 
deeisioBS  of  subsequent  lames  hare  not  tended  to  exculpate 
him  from  tiiese  imputatscms.  Girohuno  Mntio  asserts,  titat 
'^  he  was  the  most  n^ligent  c^  all  authors ;  that  his  dilig^ice 
was  only  shown  in  chaining  the  ^Toars  of  the  great,  and 
that  he  who  gave  the  most  was  tl^  principal  hero  oi  his 
works."*  The  acute  and  ind^tigaUe  Bayle  has  availed 
himself  of  innumerable  occasions  to  point  out  his  eraors, 
whidi  have  also  affi>rded  subjects  of  confutation  or  of  r^roof 
to  many  oilier  writers.  That  he  did  not  prescribe  to  himself 
any  very  severe  rules  of  composition,  appears  from  his  own 
acknowledgments.  Having  on  some  occasion  rdated  m  his 
writings  several  absurd  and  improbable  incidents,  and  bemg 
admonished  by  one  of  his  friends  to  nse  more  caution,  he  ob- 
served in  reply,  that  "  it  was  of  Mttle  importance;  for  tiliat 
wh^i  the  persons  then  living  were  no  more,  it  would  all  pass 
for  truth."  Of  his  levity  in  this  respect,  his  letters  alao  afiord 
frequent  instances.  "  You  well  know,"  thus  he  writes  to  one 
of  his  correspondents,  *^  that  a  history  ^onld  be  faithful,  mad 
that  matters  of  fact  should  not  be  tnfied  with,  excqpt  bj  a 
certain  little  latitude,  which  allows  all  writers,  by  aneLeat 
privilege,  to  aggravate  or  extenuate  the  fadts  of  ^ose  on 
whom  they  treat,  and,  on  the  other  hand  to  elevate  or  de- 
preciate their  virtues.  I  ^ould,  indeed,  be  in  a  strange 
situation  if  my  friends  and  patrons  owed  me  no  obligalaiQn, 
when  I  make  a  piece  of  thdr  oodn  weigh  one  half  more  thaai 

*  Mntio  del  Geatibaomo.  ii.  1<J6.  Ap.  Tkab.  \n.  ii.  26d. 
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that  of  the  illiberal  and  worthless.  You  know  that  by  this 
sacred  priyilege^  I  have  decorated  some  with  rich  brocade^ 
and  have  deservedly  wrapt  up  others  in  coarse  dowlas.  Woe 
to  th^n  who  provoke  my  anger;  for  if  they  make  me  the 
mark  for  their  arrows,  I  shidl  bring  out  my  heavy  artillery 
and  try  who  will  have  the  worst  of  it.  At  all  events  they 
will  die;  and  I  shall  at  least  escape  after  death,  that  uiiima 
Unea  of  all  controversies."*  Sevcaral  other  passages  might  be 
cited  from  his  letters,  in  which  he  openly  acknowledges  the 
venality  of  his  writings,  and  accounts  for  his  temporary 
sil^oe  because  he  found  no  one  to  bribe  him.')'  He  is  said  to 
have  asserted,  that  he  had  two  pens,  the  one  of  iron  and  the 
other  of  g(dd,  which  he  made  use  of  alternately,  as  occasion 
required,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  latter,  his  penna  cTorOy  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  his  letters.^  But  the  greatest 
blemish  in  the  writings  of  Giovio,  and  which  has  not  suffi- 
ciently incurred  the  r^rehension  of  his  numerous  critics,  is 
the  defective  or  perverted  morality  with  which  they  abound. 
Of  this,  some  instances  have  been  given  in-  the  preceding 
pages,  and  many  others  might  be  selected  from  his  works. 
The  misrepresentation  of  a  fact  is  often  of  less  importance 
than  the  deduction  which  is  drawn  from  it.  Under  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  ambition  and  revenge,  amidst  the  storm 
of  passion  and  the  fuiy  of  war,  deeds  of  treachery  or  of 
atrocity  have  be^i  too  often  committed,  the  perpetrators  of 
which  may  have  lived  to  repent  of  their  crime ;  but  it  is, 
indeed,  horrible,  when  the  narrator  of  past  events,  in  the 
calm  retirement  of  his  closet,  attempts  to  vindicate  the  breach 
of  moral  obHgation  upon  the  pretext  of  temporary  expedience^ 
and  gives  the  sanction  of  deliberate  reason  to  those  actions 
which  even  the  impulse  of  passion  is  insufficient  to  justify. 
With  all  these  de^ts,  the  writings  of  Jovius  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  wholly  rejected,  without  the  loss  of  much  important 
information,  copiously  narrated  and  elegantly  express^;  and 
under  pn^er  precautions  ^ej  yet  furnish  valuable  materials 
to  future  times. 

Among  ilie  writers  of  this  period,  whose  works  afford 
abundant  materials  for  the  use  of  the  politician,  the  moralist, 
and  the  philosopher,  may  be  enumerated  Pierio  Valeriano,  of 

*  Lettere,  12,  ap.  Tirab.  Tii.  ii.  265.  t  lb.  266. 
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Belluno,  the  nephew  of  Urbano  Bolzanio,  of  whom  some  ac- 
count has  been  given  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  narrow- 
ness of  his  circumstances  compelled  him,  when  young,  to  enter 
into  the  menial  service  of  some  of  the  Venetian  nobilitj,  and 
prevented  his  attending  to  literary  studies  until  he  had  at- 
tained the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age.^^  He  afterwards  applied 
himself  to  them  with  great  diligence,  and  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  Benedetto  Brc^nolo,  Giorgio  Valla,  Janus  Lascar, 
and  Marc- Antonio  SabeUico,  made  an  unconmion  proficiency. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  latter  he  changed  his  baptismal 
name  of  Gian-Pietro,  for  the  more  classical  and  sonorous  ap- 
pellation of  Pierio.  His  education  was  completed  at  the 
university  of  Padua,  where  he  arrived  about  the  time  that 
Fracastoro  quitted  it,  whom  he  regrets  that  he  had  only 
seen  three  times.  Being  driven  from  his  country  by  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  imperial  troops  into  Italy,  in  the  year  1509,  he 
resorted  for  safety  to  Rome,  where  he  soon  formed  an  in- 
timacy with  sevend  eminent  men,  and  among  others,  with 
the  cardinal  Egidio  of  Viterbo,  and  Gian-fVancesco  della 
Bovere,  archbishop  of  Turin,  the  latter  of  whom,  being  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  gave  Valeriano  a 
residence  there.  But  he  was  stiU  more  fortunate  in  having 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo 
X.,  who  no  sooner  ascended  the  pontifical  throne,  than  he 
received  Valeriano  among  his  constant  attendants  and  gave 
him  a  competent  support.  Thus  attached  to  the  service  of 
the  pontifi^,  he  accompanied  Giuliano  de'  Medici  on  his  matri- 
monial expedition  to  Turin,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  by 
Leo  X.  instructor  of  the  young  favourites,  Alessandro  and 
Ippolito  de'  Medici.*  At  this  period  of  life  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  Latin  poetry,  and  is  commemorated  by  Arsilli 
in  his  poem  De  Poetis  Urbanis^  as  a  successful  imitator  of 
Horace  and  of  Propertius.^  That  he  attended  also  on  the 
literary  feasts  of  Corycius,  he  has  particularly  mentioned  in 
his  works-t  After  the  death  of  Leo  he  retired  for  some  time 
to  Naples,  but  was  recalled  to  Rome  by  Clement  VIL  who 
had  a  pride  in  remunerating  the  learned  favourites  of  his 

*  Valerian.  Hexamet.  in  Epist.  Dedicat.  ad  Catharinam  Gallias  Beginani. 
Veil.  1500. 

+  Valerian.  Hieroglyph.  xTii.  in  Ep.  nunciipat.  ad  ^gidinm  Viterbiensem 
Cord.  123. 
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iUustrious  predecessor,  and  who  conferred  on  Valeriano  the 
rank  of  prothonotary,  with  several  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
4md  appointed  him  to  fill  the  chair  of  professor  of  eloquence 
at  Borne.  He  afterwards  passed  some,  part  of  his  time  at 
Florence,  but  after  the  death  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito,  in  1535, 
>and  the  assassination  of  the  duke  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  he 
retired  to  Belluno,  whence  he  transferred  his  residence  to 
Padua,  at  which  place  he  continued  to  devote  himself  in 
tranqi^ty  to  his  favourite  studies  until  the  close  of  his  dajs 
in  the  year  1558.* 

Valeriano  is  chiefly  known  to  the  present  times  by  his 
brief,  but  curious  and  interesting  work,  De  LUeratorum 
JnfeUckat€y  which  has  preserved  many  anecdotes  of  the  prin- 
cipal scholars  of  the  age,  not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  His 
Xratin  poetry  has  also  considerable  merit,  and  has  frequently 
■been  cited  in  the  foregoing  pages,  as  illustrating  the  events  of 
the  times.  His  extensive  learning  is,  however,  chiefly  dis- 
coverable in  his  great  work  on  Hierogl^hicSy  divided  into 
£fty-eight  books,  in  which  he  has  undertaken  to  illustrate, 
from  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  symbols,  almost  every 
branch  of  science  and  of  art;  but  in  this  undertaking  he  is 
supposed  to  have  displayed  more  imagination  than  judgment, 
and  more  labour  than  discrimination.^®  Under  the  title  of 
AntiquitcUes  BellunenseSy  he  also  published  a  work  on  the 
antiquities  of  his  native  place.  This  author  is  entitled  to  a 
kind  of  commendation  not  to  be  indiscriminately  given  to  the 
eminent  scholars  of  his  time,  having  been  no  less  remarkable 
for  the  probity  of  his  life  and  the  inoflensiveness  of  his 
manners  than  for  the  many  learned  works  which  issued  from 
bis  pen. 

Few  men  of  this  period  had  made  a  greater  proficiency  in 
literary  studies  and  scientific  acquirements  than  Celio  Cal- 
cagnini,  of  Ferarra.  His  father  was  of  a  respectable  family, 
and  held  the  rank  of  an  apostolic  notary;  but  it  is  conjectured 
with  great  probability  that  Celio  was  not  the  oflspring  of  a 
matrimonial  connexion.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1479.  In 
his  early  studies,  under  Pietro  Pomponazzo,  he  had  as  an  asso- 
ciate the  celebrated  Lilio  Gregorio  Giraldi,  with  whom,  and 
mth  Pierio  Valeriano,  he  maintained  throughout  his  life  a  strict 

*  Tiraboschi,  vi.  iii.  239. 
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intiiiMejy  which  was  coBoented  bjr  a  oonfiMmitf  of  stndieB  and 
pnrsmts.  in  his  eariy  jears  be  had  derotod  himself  to  a 
militarj  life,  and  served  for  some  time  in  the  Bonnj  of  1^ 
emperor  Maiimilian.  He  afterwards  engaged  in  the  serriee 
of  Julius  ILy  and  was  em;^ed  in  several  important  n^o- 
tiatioBs.  Returning  to  Ferrara,  he  obtained  ^e  particiikr 
fityour  of  the  family  of  Este,  and  was  chosen  to  acecnnpaaEiy . 
the  cardinal  Ippolito  on  his  journey  into  Hu^ary.  About 
the  year  1520,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  tl^  Mies  UUm 
in  the  university  of  Ferrara;  a  situation  whidi  he  held  with 
great  credit  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  year  1541. 
His  writings,  which  are  very  numerous,  were  oollected  and 
printed  at  Basle  in  the*  same  year*  They  relate  to  almost  every 
branch  of  learning;  to  phikeophy,  politiGS,  moral  and  natural 
science.  His  Li^  poetryis,  Inmever,  preferred,  in  point  of 
degance,  to  his  prose  writings,  and  entires  him  to  a  respect- 
able rank  among  the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries.  In 
some  of  these  pieces  he  highly  applauds  the  liberality  of  Leo 
X.,  of  whose  bounty  it  is  probaUe  that  he  partook,  in  common 
with  his  two  learned  friends*  In  an  interview  which  took 
place  between  him  and  Erasmus,  when  tiie  latter  was  on  a 
visit  at  Ferrara,  Calcagnini  addressed  that  great  schc4ar  in 
Latin  with  such  fluency  and  elegance  as  not  only  to  surprise 
him,  but,  as  he  himself  confesses,  almost  to  deprive  bun  of 
the  power  of  making  a  reply.*  Some  years  afterwards,  the 
treatise  of  Calcagnini,  De  Libera  Arbiirio,  written  by  him  in 
opposition  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  predestination,  being 
dispersed  abroad  in  manuscript,  feU  into  the  hands  of  Erasmus, 
who  finding  that  Calcagnini  agreed  with  him  in  the  opinions 
which  he  had  avowed  in  his  Diatribe  on  the  same  subject,^ 
wrote  to  him,  with  high  commendations  of  his  work;  which 
he  assures  him  he  meant  to  have  sent  to  the  press,  had  it  not 
contained  in  one  passage  some  insinuations  to  the  ]^tguctice 
of  Erasmus,  as  a  friend  to  the  proceedings  <^  Luther.f  He 
thai  takes  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself  from  any 
eonnexicm  with  ^e  refcnrmers.  He  complains,  with  great 
justice^  that  whilst  he  endeavours  to  keep  upon  terms  with 
both  parties,  he  is  persecuted  by  both,  and  inveighs  against 
the  theologians  and  monks,  who,  as  he  asserts,  detest  hiin  on 

*  Erasm.  £p.  nviii.  Ep.  25.  f  lb.  xx.  53. 
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aoeomii  of  his  htbooYs  for  the  promotion  of  learning,  which 
thej  hate  even  worse  than  they  do  Lnth«r  himself.*  In  his 
repl J  to  Erasmnsy  Calcagnini  attacked  Luther  and  his  doe* 
trmes  with  great  hittemess.  Adverting  then  to  the  conduct 
of  Erasmus,  he  infovms  him,  that  those  who  censure  him  the 
least  do  not  hesitate  to  r^sresent  him  as  one  who  acts  a  double 
part,  and  who,  although  he  alone  might  extinguish  the  flame^ 
stands  hj  unconcerned  whilst  the  idtars  of  ti^e  gods  are  de* 
strojed.t  He  assures  him,  however,  that  these  are  not  hit 
sentiments,  and  declares  that  he  is  fully  convinced  <^  his 
piety  and  his  sincerity;  as  a  proof  of  which,  he  requests  that 
he  will  not  only  correct  the  passage  which  has  given  him  so 
much  c(mcem,  but  will  aher  or  expunge  any  expression  which 
may  be  supposed  to  convey  the  slightest  reflection  <»i  his 
chiuracter4  Under  the  smooth  poHsh  of  urbanity  which 
i4>pear8  in  this  letter,  Calcagnini  has,  however,  conveyed  no 
small  portion  of  reproof;  nor  is  it,  indeed,  surprising,  that 
the  rigid  adherents  of  the  Boman  church  should  feel  highly 
indignant  at  one  of  their  most  accomplished  chieftains,  who 
in  the  day  of  battle  refused  to  oppose  himself  openly  to  the 
enemy,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  Calcagnini  himself,  looked 
sedately  on  <'  whilst  the  wild-boar  rooted  up  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord.'* 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  work,  we  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  writings  of  Lilio  Gregorio  GiraLdi, 
and  particularly  to  his  treatise  on  the  Latin  poets  of  his  own 
times.  There  are,  indeed,  few  departments  of  literature 
which  have  not  been  the  subjects  of  his  inquiry,  and  in 
whatever  study  he  engaged,  he  made  a  distinguished  pro- 
ficiency. He  was  born  of  a  respectable  family  at  Ferrara,  in 
the  year  1489;  and  although  his  finances  were  scanty,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  obtain  instructions  from  Luca  Biva  and 
Battista  GuarinL  In  his  youth,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Naples, 
where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  intimacy  with 
some  of  the  distinguished  scholars  who  then  resided  there. 
He  afterwards  visited  Mirandula,  Carpi,  and  Milan;  in  which 
last  city  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  Greek  language, 
nnder  Demetrius  Chalcondyles.§     Thence  he  passed  to  Mo- 

♦  Erasm.  Ep.  xx.  Ep.  53. 

+  Calcag.  Ep.  ad  Erasm.  int.  Eras.  Ep.  xx.  Ep.  04.  }  lb.  vt  sup, 

§  TiraK  vii.  n.  216,  217. 
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dena,  where,  at  the  request  of  the  oountess  Bianca  Bangone, 
he  undertook  to  superintend  the  education  of  Eroole  Bangone, 
one  of  her  sons.     On  the  countess  transferring  her  residence 
to  Rome,  at  the  invitation  of  Leo  X.,  who^  as  has  akeady 
been  related,  made  a  splendid .  provision  for  her  and  her 
family,   Giraldi  followed  his  patroness,  and  had  apartments 
assigned  to  him  by  the  pontiff  in  the  Vatican;  where  he  not 
only  continued  to  watch  over  the  education  of  his  pupil,  who 
was  afterwards  raised  by  Leo  X.  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal, 
but  delivered  instructions  to  such  other  young  men  of  emi- 
nence as  were  inclined  to  attend  him.^     The  favour  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  Leo  X.,  and  by  his  successors, 
Adrian  YI.  and  Clement  VIL,  might  have  induced  him  to 
datter  himself  with  the  hope  of  some  important  preferment; 
but  the  only  office  which  he  obtained  was  that  of  an  apostolic 
notary.    During  his  residence  in  the  pontifical  court,  Giraldi 
is  said  to  have  indulged  himself  too  freely  in  the  luxuries  of 
the  table,  in  consequence  of  which  he  contracted  the  gout.® 
With  the  pangs  of  this  disorder,  he  had  also  to  sustain  other 
misfortunes.     In  the  sacking  of  the  city  of  Bome,  in  the  year 
1527,  he  was  plundered  of  all  his  property,  not  being  able  to 
«ave  even  his  books.     In  the  same  year,  he  lost,  by  an  un- 
timely death,  his  great  protector,  the  cardinal  Ercole  Ean- 
gone;  in  consequence  of  which  he  left  the  city  of  Rome, 'and 
retired  to  Mirandula,  where  he  was  most  kindly  received  hj 
Giovan-Francesco  Pico,  lord  of  that  place.     The  treacherous 
assassination  of  that  learned  prince,  in  the  year  1533,  again 
deprived  Giraldi  of  a  liberal  patron,  and  had  nearly  involved 
him  in  ^destruction.      He  effected,  however,  his  escape  to 
Ferrara,  where,  in  the  friendship  of  Giovanni  Manardi  and 
Oelio  Calcagnini,  and  the  favour  of  the  duchess  Benata,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Louis  XII.,  he  found  at  length  a  refuge 
from  his  misfortunes.     With  his  returning  prosperity,  his 
disorder,  however,  acquired  new   strength,  and  he  was  at 
length  confined  entirely  to  his  bed,  where  he  still  continued 
his  studies,  and  composed  several  of  those  learned  works 
which  have  transmitted  his  name  with  credit  to  future  times. 
He  died  in  the  year  1552;  having,  during  his  residence  at 
Ferrara^  acquired  a  considei%ble  sum  of  money,  which  he 
gave  by  his  will  to  the  duke,  to  be  divided  among  the  poor; 
a  disposition  which  would  have  been  more  to  his  honour,  had 
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he  not  left  six  nieces,  of  marriageable  age,  wholly  destitate 
of  support.  His  books  he  bequeathed  to  his  relatives,  Giam- 
battista  Giraldi^®  and  Ptospero  Pasetio.  In  consequence  of 
the  frequent  praises  bestowed  by  Giraldi  on  the  duchess  of 
Ferrara,  who  was  generally  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the 
opinions  of  the  reformers,  Giiuldi  was  himself  suspected  of 
a  similar  partiality.  His  numerous  writings  on  history,  criti- 
cism, morals,  and  other  subjects,  were  collected  and  published, 
in  two  volumes  in  foHo,  at  Leyden,  in  1696.  These  volumes 
contain  also  his  Latin  poems,  which  entitle  him  to  rank 
among  the  most  correct  and  learned  writers  of  his  time. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

1521. 

Beyival  of  the  fine  arts — ^Besearch  of  antiques  encouraged  by  Leo  X. — His 
iambics  on  the  statue  of  Lucretia — Collection  of  Angelo  Golocci — 
Erection  and  improvements  of  the  Vatican  palace — ^Extensive  views  of 
Julius  II. — Architectural  works  of  Bramante — Most  flourishing  period 
of  the  arts — ^Michelagnolo  Buonaroti — Emulation  between  him  and 
Lionardo  da  Vinci — Cartoons  of  the  wars  of  Pisa — Commencement  of 
the  modem  church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Bome — Michelagnolo  undertakes  the 
tomb  of  Julius  II. — Erects  the  statue  of  that  pontiff  in  Bologna— Baf- 
faello  d'Urbino — Michelagnolo  commences  his  works  in  the  Capella 
Sistina— Paintings  of  Baffaello  in  the  Vatican — ^Whether  Baffaello  im- 
proved his  style  from  the  works  of  Michelagnolo  —  Circumstances 
decisive  of  the  controversy — Picture  of  Heliodorus — ^Leo  X.  engages 
Michelagnolo  to  rebuild  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  at  Florence — Baf- 
faello proceeds  in  painting  the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican — Works  executed 
by  him  for  Agostino  Chigi— Boman  school  of  art — Loggie  of  Baffaello — 
Polidoro  da  Caravaggio — The  cartoons  of  Baffaello — Hall  of  Constan- 
tino— Transfiguration  of  Baffaello,  painted  in  competition  with  Michel- 
agnolo— Baffaello  employed  by  Leo  X.  to  delineate  the  remains  of 
ancient  Bome — His  report  to  the  pope  on  that  subject— Death  of  Baf- 
faello— Other  artists  employed  by  Leo  X. — Luca  della  Bobbia— Andrea 
Contucci — ^Francia  Bigio — ^Andrea  del  Sarto — Jacopo  da  Puntonno— 
Lionardo  da  Vinci  said  to  have  visited  Bome — Origin  of  the  art  of  en- 
graving on  copper — Stampe  di  Niello — ^Baccio  Baldini — ^Andrea  Man- 
tegna — ^Morc-Antionio  Bamondi  and  his  scholars — Invention  of  etching. 

The  encouragement  afforded  bj  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  paint- 
ing, to  sculpture,  and  to  architecture,  is  almost  coeval  with 
their  revival  in  modern  times.  For  a  long  succession  of  ages, 
the  genius  of  the  predominating  religion  had,  indeed,  been 
highly  unfavourable  to  these  pursuits,  and  uniting  with  the 
ferocity  of  barbarian  ignorance,  had  almost  extirpated  the  last 
remains  of  those  arts,  which  had  been  carried  by  the  ancients 
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to  SO  great  a  degree  of  perfeetion*^  The  foiy  of  the  ioono* 
dasts  subsided,  as  the  restoratton  of  paganiam  became  no 
longer  an  object  of  dread,  and  some  of  the  meagre  and  muti- 
lated remains  of  ancient  skiD,  sanctified  by  new  appellationa 
derived  £rom  the  objects  of  Christian  won^p,  were  suffered 
to  reouun,  to  attract  the  superstitions  devotion  rather  than 
the  enlightened  admiration  of  the  people.  The  remonstranoea 
and  example  of  Petrarca  seem  first  to  have  roused  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  Romans  to  the  excdlence  of  those  aiimirftj^^ 
worksy  bj  the  remains  of  which  they  were  still  surrounded. 
**  Do  you  not  blush,"  said  he,  ^'  to  make  an  inffunons  traffic 
of  that  which  has  escaped  the  hands  of  your  barbarian 
ancestors;  and  to  see  that  even  the  indolent  city  of  Naplea 
adorns  herself  with  your  columns,  your  statues,  and  the 
sepulchres  that  cover  the  ashes  of  your  forefathers?"  *  From 
this  period  some  traces  appear  of  a  rising  taste  for  these  pro* 
ductions,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  century^ 
became  a  passion  that  could  only  be  gratified  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  them.  Of  the  labours  ci  Niccolo  Nicooli,  of  Poggio 
Bracciolini,  and  of  Lorenao^  the  brother  of  the  veneraUe 
Cosmo  de'  Medici,  some  account  has  been  given  in  other 
works.t  By  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  this  object  was  pur- 
sued with  constant  scdicitude  and  great  success;  and  the  c(d- 
lection  of  antiques  formed  by  him  in  the  gardens  of  S.  Maroo^ 
at  Florence,  became  the  school  of  JMQchelagnolo. 

Hiis  relish  for  the  remains  of  antiquity,  whether  they 
consisted  of  statues,  gans,  vases,  mr  other  specimens  of  skilly 
had  been  cultivated  by  Leo  X.,  from  his  earliest  years,  under 
hie  pat^nal  roof;  wha?e  the  instructions  of  the  accom^hed 
Pc^tiano  had  enabled  him  to  combine  amusement  with  im- 
provement, and  to  unite  a  correct  taste  with  the  science  of  an 
antiquarian.  Before  he  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  chair, 
he  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  encouragement  which  he 
had  afibrded  to  the  research  of  antiquities  at  Bome.^  By  his 
asaiduity,  a  piece  of  sculpture  was  diiscovered  in  a  small  island 
of  the  Tib^,  representing  the  ship  of  .ZBsculapius;  an  inci- 
dent which  is  referred  to  by  <me  of  the  poets  of  the  time,  bi$ 

*  Petrar.  Hortat.  ad  Nicol.  Laurent,  ap.  Tirab.  v.  812. 
f  Shepherd's  Life  of  Poggio  Bnceioliai,  vii.  291.    life  of  Lokbbo  deT 
Medici,  19. 
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an  augury  of  the  election  of  Leo  to  the  pontificate  and  of  the 
tranquillity  and  glory  of  his  reign.  In  the  year  1508,  under 
the  pontificate  of  JuHus  IL,  the  group  of  the  LaococHi,  oae  of 
the  most  precious  remains  of  antiquity,  was  discovered  in  the 
ruins  of  the  haths  of  Titus,  and  the  fortunate  discoverer  was 
rewarded  by  the  pontiff  with  an  annual  ^stipend,  arising  from 
'the  revenues  of  the  church  of  S.  John  Lateran.  On  the 
elevation  of  Leo  to  the  pontificate,  he  removed  this  in- 
estimable memorial  of  art  to  the  Vatican,  and  in  exchange 
for  the  annuity,  conferred  on  the  person  who  discovered  it 
the  honourable  and  lucrative  office  of  an  apostolic  notary  .^ 
The  encouragement  thus  afforded  to  those  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  these  inquiries  gave  new  vigour  to  their  researches. 
The  production  of  a  genuine  specimen  of  antiquity  secured 
to  the  fortunate  possessor  a  competency  for  Ufe,  and  the 
acquisition  of  a  fine  statue  was  almost  equivalent  to  that  of 
a  bishopric.  Li  these  pursuits,  little  attention  was  paid  by 
the  pontiff  to  economy.  Whatever  appeared  deserving  of 
his  notice  was  purchased  at  any  expense,  and  paid  for 
from  the  revenues  of  the  church.  Many  of  the  cameos 
and  gems  of  great  value,  which  had  been  collected  by 
his  ancestors  and  dispersed  during  the  misfortunes  of  his 
family,  were  fortunately  recovered  by  him,  and  to  these,  im- 
portant additions  were  made  by  his  own  assiduity.  He 
placed  in  the  front  of  the  pantheon,  now  called  the  church  of 
JLa  Rotanda  or  S,  Maria  ad  MartyreSy^  a  fine  porphyry  vase, 
which  has  since  ;been  removed  by  Clement  XII.  into  the 
church  of  the  Lateran.  The  discovery  of  these  monuments 
of  ancient  skill  called  forth  the  panegyrics  of  the  most  accom- 
plished scholars  of  the  age.  To  the  Latin  verses  of  Sadoleti 
on  the  Laocoon  and  the  Curtius  we  have  before  had  occasicn 
to  refer.  Castiglione  has  in  like  manner  celebrated  the 
statue  of  Cleopatra,  now  supposed  to  be  that  of  Ariadne,  in  a 
poem  of  great  elegance,  in  which  he  has  taken  occasiim 
highly  to  commend  the  taste  and  munificence  of  Leo  X.  Even 
L^  himself,  whilst  yet  a  cardinal,  exercised  his  talents  on  a 
similar  subject ;  and  his  iambics  on  the  discovery  of  a  statue 
of  Lucretia  among  the  ruins  of  the  Transtevere,  exhibit  the 
only  specimen  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  of  his  poetical 
compositions,  and  afford  a  sufficient  proof,  that  if  he  had 
devoted  a  greater  share  of  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
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this  department  of  letters,  he  might  not  wholly  have  despaired 
of  success.^ . 

The  particular  favour  with  which  Leo  X.  regarded  anti- 
quarian studies,  gave  them  a  new  impulse  at  Borne,  where 
many  of  the  cardinals  and  distinguished  prelates  began  to 
form  collections  which  have  since  been  highly  celebrated. 
Among  thes^  that  of  Angelo  Colocci,  in  the  villa  and  gardens 
of  Sallust,  is  deserving  of  particular  notice.  His  statues, 
busts,  sepulchral  memorials,  cameos,  coins,  and  medab,  were 
numerous  and  valuable.®  The  walls  of  his  house  were 
decorated  with  classical  monuments  in  marble;  and  the  Roman 
standard,  and  the  consular  Fasti  of  Colocd,  have  frequently 
been  referred  to,  as  the  most  authentic  documents  for  ascer- 
taining circumstances  of  considerable  importance  in  the  topo- 
graphy and  history  of  ancient  Rome.^ 

The  palace  of  the  Vatican,  first  erected  by  the  pontiff  Sym- 
machus,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,^  had  been 
enlarged  by  Nicholas  HI.,  so  as  to  afford  a  commodious  resi- 
dence for  the  chiefs  of  the  Christian  church;  but  the  magnifi- 
cent idea  of  increasing  the  splendour  of  the  Roman  see,  and 
rendering  the  city  of  Rome  the  centre  of  literature  and  of  arts, 
no  less  than  of  religion,  was  first  conceived  by  Nicholas  Y., 
about  the  middle  of  ^e  fifteenth  century.  As  a  part  of  this 
design,  he  resolved  to  complete  the  palace  of  the  Vatican  on 
such  an  extensive  scale  and  with  such  elegance  of  ornament, 
as  to  render  it  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  fabric 
in  Christendom.  It  was  his  intention  not  only  to  prepare 
a  suitable  residence  for  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  for  tlie 
cardinals  of  the  church,  by  whom,  as  his  constant  council,  he 
ought  always  to  be  surrounded,  but  to  provide  appropriate 
buddings  for  transacting  aU  the  afiairs  of  the  Roman  court, 
with  accommodations  for  the  officers  both  of  the  church  and 
state,  so  as  to  give  to  the  seat  of  the  supreme  pontiff  the 
utmost  possible  degree  of  convenience  and  of  pomp.  Splendid 
apartments  were  also  to  be  provided  for  the  reception  of  the 
sovereigns  and  great  personages  who  for  devotional  or  secular 
purposes  might  visit  the  holy  see,  and  an  immense  theatre 
was  to  be  erected  for  the  coronation  of  the  Roman  pontiffs. 
This  extensive  structure  formed,  however,  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  his  vast  design,  which,  it  seems,  was  to  compre- 
hend the  whole  of  the  Vatican  hill,  and  to  enclose  it  from  the 
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rest  of  tbe  atj.  Hie  oonuniiiiication  with  tiie  ktter  was  to 
be  formed  by  extensive  corridors^  which  might  be  med  for 
fihope  and  mercantile  frarpoBes,  and  whidi  were  designed  in 
auch  a  manner  as  to  be  secure  from  the  ineonvenieiicei 
arising  from  the  winds  that  prove  so  injuions  to  the  inhaf 
UtantSy  and  from  all  causes  of  infeetioa  and  disease.  Hie 
buildings  were  intended  to  be  surrounded  with  gaidenSy  with 
galleries,  fountains,  and  aqueducts;  and  among  them  were  to 
be  erected  chapels,  libraries,  and  a  large  uid  elegant  structure 
for  ike  assemblj  of  the  conclave.  ^'  What  a  glory  would  it 
hare  been  for  ^  Roman  church,'^  exclaims  tiie  pious  Vasariy 
^  to  have  seen  the  suprane  pontiff,  as  in  a  cdebrated  and 
sacred  monasterj,  surrounded  by  all  the  ministers  of  religion, 
and  living,  as  in  a  terrestrial  paradise^  a  celestial  and  htAj 
life;  an  example  to  all  Christendom,  and  an  incitement  to  un- 
believers to  devote  themselves  to  the  true  worship  of  God  and 
of  our  blessed  Saviour."*  Whether  the  completion  <^  this 
plan  would  have  been  productive  of  such  lu^pyconseqiKaioefl^ 
majy  perhi^s,  be  doubtM;  but  the  arts  would  have  been 
fostered  and  rewarded  by  such  an  implication  g£  the  unmense 
treasures  then  derived  from  every  part  of  Christendon^ 
which  would,  at  least,  have  been  expended  in  elegant  and 
harmless  pursuits,  instead  of  being  devoted,  as  has  been  too 
<^n  the  case,  to  the  purposes  of  luxury,  of  corruption,  and 
of  war.  The  artist  employed  by  Nicfacdas  V.,  in  executaig 
his  immense  designs,  was  Bernardo  BosselinL  Hb  piaas 
were  completed  and  approved  of ;  the  w(H:k  was  commoioed ; 
and  such  part  of  Ihe  buildings  as  front  the  oortile  of  the 
Belvedere,  with  a  part  of  the  extensive  walls,  was  erected, 
when  the  death  of  this  munificent  pontiff  terminated  his 
mighty  projects;  not,  however,  bdfore  he  had,  by  the  aasist- 
anoe  of  the  same  eminent  architect,  completed  several  magni- 
ficent buildings,  as  well  within  the  city  of  Rome  as  in  <^ber 
parts  of  Italy.  As  a  painter,  Pietro  della  Francesca  was 
employed  by  Nicholas  Y.  to  decorate,  ccmjointly  with  other 
artists,  some  of  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican;  ^  but  their  lafaonn 
wete  destroyed  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  to  make  way 
for  mudi  superior  productions. 

The  buUdings  of  the  Vatican  were  increased  by  IHns  U, 

*  Vasan,  Vite  de*  Pittmi,  L  181. 
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Pftid  n.,  «nd  l^tiifi  iy„  wko  ef^eted  the  chapel  kn<mn  bj 
his  name,  with  the  lihrarj  and  the  oondave;  and  bj 
innocent  VIII.,  who  ocnnpleted  seyeral  extensive  galleries 
aad  apartments,  and  ornamented  them  with  paintings  and 
mosaics.  A  stately  tower  was  raised  by  Alexander  YL,  the 
apartments  of  which  were  decorated  with  pictures  bj  the 
best  artists  of  the  time;^^  but  the  hmiom-  of  having  carried 
forward  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection  the  splendid  designs 
of  Nicholas  V,  was  reserved  for  Julius  IL  Shall  we,  with 
Bembo,  attribute  it  to  the  good  fortune  of  this  pontiff,  that 
he  was  suirounded  by  three  such  artists  as  Bramaate, 
Baffaelio,  and  Mici^lagnolo,  or  may  we  not  with  greater 
justice  suppose,  ihad  Julius  communicated  to  them  a  por1i<»i 
of  the  vigour  and  impetoosity  of  his  own  character;  and 
acknowledge  that  tiiese  great  men  were  indebted  to  the 
pontiff  for  some  part  of  their  reputation,  and  perhaps  of  their 
excellence,  by  the  opportunities  wlddb  his  magnificent  pro- 
jects and  vast  designs  afforded  them,  of  exercising  ^eir 
talents  on  a  theatre  sufficiently  ample  to  display  them  to  full 
advantage? 

The  first  patron  of  Bramante,  after  his  arrival  from  Milan 
at  Bome,  was  the  cardinal  Oliverio  Carafia,  for  whom  he  de- 
signed and  completed  the  choir,  in  the  convent  of  the  Frati  ddla 
Pace,  This  specimen  of  his  talents  recommended  him  to  the 
i^ce  of  Alexander  VL,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  exe- 
cuting the  pontifical  arms  in  fresco,  over  the  great  doors  of 
S.  Jdhn  Lateran,  when  that  church  was  opened  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  jubilee  in  the  year  1500.  Alexander  after- 
wards conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  his  sub-architect;  but 
on  the  accession  of  Julius  II.,  a  fairer  opportunity  was 
afforded  him  of  displaying  his  talents.  No  sooner  was  Julius 
seated  in  the  chair,  than  he  determined  to  facilitate  the  com- 
munication between  the  gardens  of  the  Belvedere  and  the 
pontifical  palace  by  two  mi^ificent  corridors,  the  execution 
of  which  he  committed  to  Bramante.  The  inequality  of  the 
surface,  instead  of  proving  an  obstacle  to  the  artist,  enabled 
him  to  exhibit  the  powers  of  his  invention  to  greater  ad- 
vantage; and  the  model  which  he  formed  is  acknowledged  to 
have  been  equal  in  grandeur,  in  elegance,  and  in  extent,  to  the 
most  celebrated  works  of  the  ancients.  Of  this  immense 
design,  the  Loggie  that  extend  four  hundred  yards  in  lengthy 
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and  jet  form  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Vatican,  were 
a  part,  and  were  intended  to  correspond  with  a  similar  range 
of  buildings  on  the  opposite  side,  the  foundations  of  which 
were  laid,  but  which  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  pope, 
and  that  of  the  artist,  who  did  not  long  survive  him,  remained 
unfinished,  until  tiiej  were  completed  bj  Pius  IV.*  The 
model  formed  by  Bramante  of  these  magnificent  structures, 
in  which  the  levels  of  the  different  buildings  were  connected 
bj  flights  of  steps,  designed  with  wonderful  ingenuitj-  and 
ornamented  bj  ranges  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  columns, 
was  considered  as  an  astonishing  performance,  and  seems  to 
have  resembled  the  bold  inventions  of  a  more  modem  artist, 
who  being  unable,  in  latter  dajs,  to  obtain  an  adequate  emploj- 
ment  for  his  extraordinary  talents,  found  a  gratification  in 
designing  imaginary  buildings,  which  rise  pile  above  pile  in 
towering  sublimity,  and  present  to  the  eye  masses  of  archi- 
tecture, which  the  labour  of  ages  could  not  accomplish,  and 
of  which  the  revenues  of  kingdoms  would  not  defray  the 
expense.t 

Bramante  having  thus  become  the  professed  architect  and 
favourite  of  Julius  II.,  frequently  accompanied  the  pontiff  on 
his  military  expeditions,  who,  in  return  for  his  attachment 
and  his  services,  conferred  on  him  the  lucrative  office  of 
sealer  of  the  pontifical  briefs.  Under  his  directions,  Bramante 
executed  in  Rome  and  its  vicinity  several  considerable  build- 
ings; and  such  was  the  fervour  of  the  artist  who  laboured 
and  of  the  pontiff  who  stimulated  him,  that  these  immense 
fabrics,  to  use  an  expression  of  Vasari,  seemed  rather  to  be 
bom  than  to  be  built. 

The  most  illustrious  period  of  the  arts  is  that  which  com- 
mences with  the  return  of  Michelagnolo  from  Rome  to 
Florence,  about  the  year  1500,  and  terminates  with  the  death 
of  Leo  X.,  in  1521,  or  rather  with  that  of  Raffiiello,  in  the 
preceding  year.  Within  this  period,  almost  aU  the  great 
works  in  painting,  in  sculpture,  and  in  architecture,  which 
have  been  the  admiration  of  future  times,  were  produced. 
Under  the  successive  but  uninterrupted  patronage  of 
Julius  U.  and  Leo  X.,  the  talents  of  the  great  artists  then 

*  Vasari,  Vite  de'  Pittori,  passim. 
t  II  Cayaliero  Giambattista  Pizauesi. 
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living  were  united  in  one  simultaneous  effort;  and  their 
rival  productions  may  be  considered  as  a  joint  tribute  to  the 
munificence  of  .their  patrons  and  the  glory  of  the  age.  A 
short  time  prior  to  the  expulsion  of  Piero  de'  Medici  from 
Florence,  in  the  year  1494,  Michelagnolo  had  quitted  his 
native  place,  from  an  apprehension  of  the  disturbances  which 
be  saw  were  likely  to  ensue.  After  a  short  and  unprofitable 
visit  to  Venice,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Bologna,  where 
he  gave  some  specimens  of  his  talents,  not  only  as  an  artist, 
but  as  a  polite  scholar;  and  his  host,  Aldrovandi,  was  delighted 
with  his  recitation  of  the  works  of  Dante,  Petrarca,  Boccaccio^ 
and  other  Tuscan  writers.*  On  the  establishment  of  Ihe 
government,  under  Pietro  Soderini,  Michelagnolo  returned  to 
Florence,  where  he  executed  for  Lorenzo  <U  Pier-Francesco 
de'  Medici,  a  statue  in  marble  of  St.  John,  which  has  un- 
fortunately eluded  the  researches  of  his  admirers,  f  About 
the  same  time  he  also  completed  in  marble,  a  figure  of  Cupid 
sleeping,  which  at  the  suggestion  of  the  same  Lorenzo,  he  is 
said  to  have  placed  for  some  time  in  the  ground,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  it  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  ancient 
sculpture.  It  was  afterwards  sold,  as  a  real  monument  of 
antiquity,  to  the  cardinal  Raffaello  Biario,  who  having  dis- 
covered the  deception  and  being  insensible  of  its  intrinsic 
merit,  returned  it  on  the  hands  of  the  artist.^ ^  Notwithstand- 
ing this  impeachment  of  the  taste  of  the  cardinal,  he  soon 
afterwards  invited  Michelagnolo  to  Rome,  where  he  remained 
about  the  space  of  a  year,  but  without  being  employed  by 
the  cardinal  in  any  undertaking  worthy  of  his  talents.  ^^  He 
did  not,  however,  quit  the  city  without  giving  splendid 
proofs  of  his  genius;  among  which,  his  figures,  in  marble, 
of  Cupid  and  of  Bacchus,  ^^  executed  for  Jacopo  GalH,  a 
Roman  gentleman,  and  his  astonishing  production  of  the 
Madonna  and  dead  Christ,  completed  at  the  instance  of  the 
cardinal  of  Rohan,  are  the  most  distinguished. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  return  of  Michelagnolo  to 
Florence,  about  the  close  of  the  century,  that  he  may  be  said 
to  have  started  in  the  career  of  his  glory,  to  which  he  was 
incited  by  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  a  fortunate  concurrence 

*  Vasari,  Vita  di  Michelagn.  in  vite,  iii.  197. 
t  Bottari,  Nota  al  Vasari,  iii.  1 97. 
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<tf  drcimista&ces.  On  the  rain  of  Franceseo  Sforza,  and  the 
capture  of  Milan  by  the  French,  in  the  year  1500,  the  cele- 
brated lionardo  da  Vinci  quitted  that  city,  where  he  left 
many  noble  monum^its  of  his  genius,  and  repairing  to 
Florence,  arrived  there  about  the  same  time  that  Michelag^ 
ndio  returned  from  Bome.^^  The  rising  r^utation  of  Mich^- 
agnolo  was  contrasted  with  the  veteran  glory  of  lionardo. 
They  each  felt  the  excellences  of  the  other,  and  they  eadi 
aspired  to  rival  them.  By  this  collision  the  spark  was  pro* 
duced  which  was  shortly  to  illuminate  Italy.  The  first  con- 
test between  these  illustrious  artists  was  favouraUe  to  the 
credit  of  Michelagnolo.  A  large  block  of  marble,  to  which 
Simone  da  Fiesole,  a  Florentine  sculptor,  had  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  give  the  resemblance  of  a  human  figure  of 
gigantic  size,  had  remained  neglected  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years,  and  was  supposed  to  be  irremediably  deformed.  The 
magistrates  of  Florence  were  desirous  that  this  opprobriiim 
of  the  art  should  be  converted  to  the  ornament  of  the  city, 
for  which  purpose  they  applied  to  some  of  the  most  eminent 
professors  of  the  time,  and,  among  the  rest,  to  Lionardo  da 
Yinci  and  Miehelagnolo.  Lionardo,  who  had  excelled  in  the 
productions  of  the  pencil  rather  than  of  the  chisel,  hesitated 
to  undertake  the  task,  alleging  that  the  work  could  not  be 
completed  without  supplying  the  defects  with  additional 
pieces  of  marble.  ^^  Miehelagnolo  alone  engaged  to  form  it 
into  a  statue  of  one  entire  piece;  and  under  his  hands  this 
shapeless  block  became  the  wonderful  colossal  figure  of 
David,  which  was  afterwards  placed,  by  order  of  the  magis- 
trates, before  the  gates  of  the  palace  of  justice.  With  such 
accuracy  had  he  estimated  the  dimensions  of  this  celebrated 
statue,  that  in  several  parts  of  the  figure  he  has  left  un- 
touched the  ruder  labours  of  his  predecessor,  upon  which 
he  could  not  employ  his  chisel  without  injury  to  its  pro- 
portions. 

The  spirit  of  patronage  which  at  this  time  actuated  the 
Florentine  government  soon  afforded  these  great  artists 
another  opportunity  of  exerting  their  rival  talents,  in  which 
Lionardo  might  justly  have  flattered  himself  with  a  fairer 
prospect  of  success.  The  magistrates  having  resolved  to 
decorate  the  council-hall  of  Florence  with  a  picturesque 
representation  of  some  of  the  battles  in  which  the  republic 
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h$d  he&a.  succeesfiilh^  engaged,  intnisted  to  Licmardo  and 
IBdbelBgnolo,  in  detadied  pcxtion^  the  execution  of  this  ex- 
tensiye  work.  The  subject  proposed  was  the  wars  of  Pisa, 
in  the  result  of  which  the  Florentines  obtained  the  final 
dominion  of  that  place.  The  cartoons,  or  desigaa  fixr  this 
purpose,  were  immediately  commenced.  The  preparationa 
made  by  each  of  the  artists,  and  the  length  of  time  employed, 
as  well  in  intense  meditation  as  in  cautious  executi<Hi,  suffi* 
ci^i^y  demonstrated  the  importance  which  they  attached  to 
the  result.  From  variety  of  talent,  or  by  mutual  agreement^ 
they  each,  however,  chose  a  different  track.  Lionardo  under* 
toc^  to  represent  a  combat  of  horsemen,  which  he  introduced 
as  a  part  of  the  history  of  Nicolo  Fiocinino,  a  commander  for 
the  dnke  of  Milan.  In  this  piece  he  concentrated  all  the 
result  of  his  experience  and  all  the  powers  of  his  mind.  In 
the  varied  forms  and  contcnrted  attitudes  of  the  combatants, 
he  has  displayed  his  thorough  knowledgeof  the  anatomy  of 
&e  human  body.  In  their  features  he  has  characterized,  in 
the  most  expressive  manner,  the  sedateness  of  steady  courage, 
the  vindictive  malevolence  of  revenge^  the  mingled  impressions 
of  hope  and  of  fear,  the  exultation  of  triumphant  murder,  and 
the  despairing  gasp  of  inevitable  deaUi.  The  horses  mingle 
in  the  c(»nbat  with  a  ferocity  equal  to  that  of  their  riders,  and 
the  whole  was  executed  with  such  skill,  that  in  the  essential 
p(Ants  of  conception,  of  composition,  and  of  outline,  this  pro- 
duction has,  perhaps,  seldom  been  equalled  and  certainly  never 
excelled.  Michelagnolo  chose  a  different  path.  Devoted 
floldy  to  the  study  of  the  human  figure,  he  disdained  to  lavish 
any  portion  of  his  powers  on  the  inferior  representations  of 
animal  life.  He  therefore  selected  a  moment  in  which  he 
supposed  a  body  of  Florentine  soldiers,  bathing  in  the  Amo, 
to  have  been  unexpectedly  called  into  action  by  the  signal  of 
battle.  To  have  chosen  a  subject  more  favourable  to  the 
display  of  his  powers,  consistently  with  the  task  committed  to 
him,  was,  perhaps,  impossible.  The  clothed,\the  half-clothed, 
and  the  naked,'  are  mingled  in  one  tumultuous  group.  A 
seedier  just  ris^i  from  the  water  starts  in  alarm,  and  turning 
towards  the  sound  oi  the  trumpet,  expresses  in  his  complicated 
aetion  almost  every  variety  incident  to  the  human  frame. 
Another,  with  the  most  vehement  impatience,  forces  his  drip- 
ping feet  through  his  adhesive  clothing.     A  third  calls  to  his 
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companion,  whose  arms  only  are  seen  grappling  with  the 
rocky  sides  of  the  riyer,  which  from  this  circumstance  appears 
to  flow  in  front,  although  beyond  the  limits  of  the  picture. 
Whilst  a  fourth,  almost  prepared  for  action,  in  buckling 
round  him  his  belt,  promises  to  stoop  the  next  moment  for  his 
sword  and  shield  which  lie  ready  at  his  feet.  It  would  be  as 
extravagant  as  unjust  to  the  talents  of  Michelagnolo,  to  cany 
our  admiration  of  this  production  so  far  as  to  suppose,  with 
the  sculptor  Cellini,  that  he  never  afterwards  attained  to  half 
the  degree  of  excellence  which  he  there  displayed;  ^®  but  it 
may  be  asserted  with  confidence,  that  the  great  works  which 
this  fortunate  spirit  of  emulation  produced  marked  a  new  sera 
in  the  art,  and  that  upon  the  study  of  these  models,  almost  all 
^e  great  painters  who  shortly  afterwards  conferred  sudi 
honour  on  their  country  were  principally  formed.*^ 

On  the  elevation  of  Julius  U.  to  the  pontificate,  one  of  the 
first  objects  'of  his  ambition  was  to  have  his  memory  im- 
mortalized by  the  labours  of  the  greatest  sculptor  of  his  time. 
He  therefore  invited  Michelagnolo  to  Bome,  and  engaged  him 
by  the  most  liberal  offers  to  form  for  him  the  design  of  a 
sepulchral  monument.  ^^  The  great  artist  had  now  found  a 
proper  theatre  for  the  display  of  his  powers.  His  mind 
laboured  with  this  favourite  subject.  For  several  months  he 
is  said  to  have  brooded  over  it  in  silence,  without  even  tracing 
an  outline ;  but  the  meditations  of  such  a  mind  are  not 
destined  to  be  fruitless,  and  the  result  of  his  deliberations 
appeared  in  a  design  which  far  exceeded  in  elegance,  in 
grandeur,  in  exquisite  ornament,  and  abundance  of  statues, 
«very  monument  of  ancient  workmanship  or  imperial  splendour. 
The  magnanimous  spirit  of  Julius  II.  caught  new  fire  from 
the  productions  of  this  wonderful  man,  and  it  was  at  this 
moment  that  he  formed  the  resolution  of  rebuilding  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  receiving  and  of  display- 
ing to  advantage  so  happy  an  effort  of  human  powers.'® 
TMs  task  he  intrusted  to  his  favourite  architect,  Bramante ; 
and  of  the  designs  formed  by  him  for  this  purpose,  one  was 
selected  by  the  pontiff,  which,  in  grandeur,  variety,  and 
extent,  surpassed  all  that  Rome  had  seen,  even  in  the  most 
splendid  days  of  the  republic.  The  ancient  cathedral  was 
demolished  with  an  almost  indecent  rapidity,  insomuch  that 
many  valuable  remains  of  art,  and  representations  and  monu- 
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ments  of  eminent  men,  were  indiscriminately  destroyed.  Ii» 
a  short  -time  the  modem  church  of  S.  Fietro  began  to  rise 
from  the  ruins  of  the  former  pile,  on  a  scale  yet  more 
extensive  than  it  has  since  been  found  practicable  to  complete 
it.  In  the  execution  of  this  building,  as  well  as  in  the  design^ 
Bramante  gave  proofs  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  his  genius  ^ 
but  the  brief  limits  of  human  life  are  not  commensurate  wiib 
such  vast  projects.  Long  after  the  death  of  both  the  architect 
and  the  pontiff,  the  church  of  S.  Fietro  continued  to  employ 
the  abilities  of  the  first  artists  of  the  time;  and  by  the  im* 
mense  expenses  which  it  occasioned  to  the  Roman  see, 
became  the  cause  or  the  pretext  of  those  exactions  through-^ 
out  Christendom,  which  immediately  led  the  way  to  that  irre^ 
concilable  dissension  which  we  have  before  had  occasion  ta 
relate.* 

Having  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  pontiff  to  the 
design  of  his  monument,  Michelagnolo  engaged  in  the  execu-^ 
tion  of  this  immense  work  with  all  the  ardour  which  wa^ 
natural  to  him,  and  with  all  the  expedition  of  which  se 
laborious  a  performance  would  admit.  The  colossal  figure  or 
Moses,  which  yet  occupies  the  centre  of  this  astonishing 
piece  of  art,  was  soon  completed;^  and  several  other  statues, 
destined  to  fill  their  proper  stations  in  the  monument,  were 
either  finished  or  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness.  The  slow 
progress  of  the  hand  of  art  was,  however,  ill  calculated  t<r 
correspond  with  the  impatient  temper  and  rapid  ideas  of  the 
pontiff,  who  expected  by  striking  the  ground  with  his  foot  to* 
obtain  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes.  As  the  labour  con** 
tinned,  and  the  expense  increased,  the  pontiff  became  dis.^ 
satisfied,  and  at  length  appeared  indifferent  to  the  completioi» 
of  the  work.  The  demands  of  Michelagnolo,  for  the  charge 
of  conveying  the  marble  from  the  quarries  of  Carrara  tc^ 
Rome,  were  treated  with  neglect,  and  when  he  requested  an 
interview,  Julius  refused  to  admit  him  into  his  presence^ 
The  artist  did  not  long  deliberate  on  the  course  of  conduct 
which  it  became  him  to  adopt.  He  requested  the  attendants 
of  the  pope  to  inform  his  holiness,  that  whenever  he  chose  Uy 
inquire  for  him  he  might  seek  him  elsewhere,  and  imme-- 
diately  taking  his  departure  from  Rome,  he  hastened  to  Poggi-^ 

*  Pallavicini,  L  49. 
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bond,  within  the  territories  of  Florence.*  This  deeiore 
step  equally  surprised  and  chagrioed  the  pontiiF.  FiTe  sue- 
eessive  couriers  were  dispatched  from  Borne,  to  padfj  Ihe 
artist,  and  prevail  upon  him  to  return;  but  all  that  thej  could 
obtain  from  him  was  only  a  short  letter  to  the  pope,  in  whidi 
he  requested  his  pardon  for  having  so  abruptly  relinquished 
his  labours,  which  he  assured  him  he  was  only  induced  to  do 
by  being  driven  from  his  presence;  a  reward  which  his  faithful 
services  had  not  merited.f  Returning  to  Florence,  Michel- 
tignolo  employed  himself  during  three  months  in  finishing  his 
dbsign  of  Uie  cartoons  in  the  great  hall  of  the  city.  Whilst 
•he  was  thus  engaged,  the  pope  dispatched  to  the  magistracy 
of  the  city  three  successive  briefs,  in  which  he  strenuously 
insisted  on  their  sending  Michelagnolo  again  to  Rome.  The 
violence  and  perseverance  of  the  pontiff,  whose  character  was 
well  known,  alarmed  Michelagnolo,  who  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  quitting  Italy  and  retreating  to  Constantinople ; 
but  at  the  entreaties  of  the  gonfaloniere,  Soderini,  he  at  length 
consented  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  pope,  by  returning 
once  more  to  Rome.  The  remonstrances  of  Soderini  to 
Michelagnolo  on  this  occasion  are  preserved  by  Condivi. 
>^Tfaou  hast  tried  an  experiment  upon  the  pope,"  said  the 
gonfaloniere,  "  upon  which  the  king  of  France  would  searcelj 
have  ventured.  He  must  not,  therefore,  be  under  the  necessity 
x>f  submitting  to  further  entreaties,  nor  must  we,  on  thy  ac- 
count, risk  the  dangers  of  war  and  the  safety  of  the  state. 
•Prepare,  therefore,  to  return,  and  if  thou  hast  any  appre- 
hensions for  thy  safety,  thou  shalt  be  invested  with  the  title 
of  our  ambassador,  which  will  sufficiently  protect  thee  from 
his  wrath."  f 

The  reconciliation  between  Michelagnolo  and  Julius  took 
place  in  the  month  of  November,  1506,  at  Bologna,  which 
place  had  just  before  surrendered  to  the  pontifical  arms.  In 
consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  the  cardinal  Soderini,  who 
was  expected  to  have  been  the  moderator  on  this  occasion, 
Michelagnolo  was  introduced  by  ooe  of  the  bishops  who  wt» 
•attached  to  the  service  of  the  cardinal.  §  The  artist  sub- 
missively waited  for  the  apostolic  benediction;  but  the  pope^ 

♦  Condivi,  Vita  di  Michelagn.  20.  f  Ibid.         }  Ibid. 
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with  an  obHqtie  glance  and  stem  conntenance,  exclaimed — 
*'  Instead  of  coming  here  to  meet  ns,  thon  hast  expected  that 
we  should  come  to  look  for  thee  I**  Michelagnolo,  with  due 
homility,  was  proceeding  to  apologize  for  his  precipitancy, 
when  the  good  bishop,  desiroas  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  the 
pope,  began  to  represent  to  his  holiness  that  such  men  as 
Michelagnolo  were  ignorant  of  everything  but  the  art  they 
professed,  and  were  therefore  entitled  to  pardon.  The  reply 
of  the  pontiff  was  made  with  his  staff  across  the  shoulders  ^ 
the  bishop,  and  Julius,  having  thus  vented  his  wrath,  gave 
Michelagnolo  his  benediction,  and  received  him  once  more 
into  his  favour  and  confidence.*  On  this  occasion,  that  great 
artist  erected  in  front  of  the  church  of  S.  Petronio,  at 
Boli^a,  a  statue  of  the  pontiff  in  bronze,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  executed  so  as  to  express  in  the  most  energetic  man- 
ner those  qualities  by  which  he  was  distinguished;  giving 
grandeur  and  majesty  to  the  person,  and  courage,  prompti- 
tude, and  fierceness  to  the  countenance,  whilst  even  the 
drapery  was  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and  magnificence  of 
its  folds.  When  Julius  saw  the  model,  and  observed  the 
vigour 'of  the  attitude,  and  the  energy  with  which  the  right 
arm  was  extended,  he  inquired  from  the  artist,  whether  he 
meant  to  represent  him  as  dispensing  his  bene^ction  or  his 
curse;  to  which  Michelagnolo  prudently  replied,  that  he 
meant  to  represent  him  in  the  act  of  admonishing  the  citizens 
of  Bologna.  In  return,  the  artist  requested  to  know  from 
his  holiness  whether  he  would  have  a  book  in  his  hand. 
**No,"  replied  Julius,  "give  me  a  sword.  I  am  no  scholar." 
The  completion  of  this  statue  employed  Michelagnolo  for 
sixteen  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  repaired 
once  more  to  Rome.  He  there  met  with  a  yet  more  powerful, 
although  much  younger  rival  than  he  had  left  at  Florence, 
in  the  celebrated  Raffaello  d'  Urbino.  This  distinguished 
psunter  Julius  II.  had,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  archi- 
tect, Bramante,  who  stood  related  to  Raffaello,  invited  to 
Rome,  at  which  city  he,  as  well  as  Michelagnolo,  arrived  in 
the  year  1508.^^  Raffaello  was  now  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
having  been  bom  at  Urbino,  in  the  year  1483.  His  father 
was  a  painter,  and  although  of  no  great  eminence,  is  supposed 
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to  have  directed  the  early  studies  of  his  son  in  their  proper 
track.  He  was  afterwards  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Pietro 
Perugino,  whom  he  soon  rivalled  in  execution,  and  surpassed 
in  design.  After  visiting  Citta  di  Castello,  where  he  exercised 
his  talents  with  great  applause,  he  was  called  to  Siena,  to 
assist  the  celebrated  painter,  Pinturicchio,  who  was  employed 
by  the  cardinal  Francesco  Piccolomini,  afterward  Pius  III., 
to  decorate  the  library  of  the  cathedral  in  that  city.  Bafiaello 
bad  already  sketched  several  designs  for  the  work,  and  had 
himself  executed  a  part  of  it,  when,  hearing  of  the  cartoons  of 
Lionardo  da  Vinci  and  of  Michelagnolo,  at  Florence,  he  deter- 
mined to  pay  a  visit  to  that  place,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
year  1504,  and  is  enumerated  among  the  young  artists  who 
enlarged  their  judgment  and  improved  their  taste  from  those 
celebrated  models.^*  The  death  of  his  parents  compelled  him 
to  return  for  some  time  to  Urbino,  for  the  arrangement  of  his 
domestic  concerns;  but  he  soon  afterwards  paid  a  second  visit 
to  Florence,  where  he  may  be  said  to  have  completed  his 
professional  education,  and  from  the  labours  of  Masaccio,  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Brancacci,  and  the  works  of  Michelagnolo 
and  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  to  have  derived  those  constituent  ele- 
ments of  his  design,  which,  combined  by  the  predominating 
power  of  his  own  genius,  formed  that  attractive  manner, 
which  unites  the  sublime  and  the  graceful  in  a  greater  degree 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  productions  of  any  other  master. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Michelagnolo  from  Bologna  to 
Rome,  the  pope,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  variety  and  extent 
of  his  talents,  formed  the  resolution  of  decorating  the  chapel 
erected  by  his  uncle,  Sixtus  IV.,  with  a  series  of  paintings 
on  sacred  subjects,  in  a  style  of  grandeur  superior  to  any  that 
had  before  been  produced.  The  execution  of  this  immense 
work  he  committed  to  Michelagnolo,  who,  we  are  told,  felt 
great  reluctance  in  undertaking  it,  being  desirous  to  proceed 
with  the  tomb  of  the  pontiff,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  the  pope  rather  to  intrust  it  to  Raffaello,  who  was 
much  more  conversant  than  himself  with  the  process  of  paint- 
ing in  fresco.  It  has  also  been  said,  that  the  pope  was  prompted 
to  engage  IVIichelagnolo  in  this  employ  by  the  envy  or  ma- 
lignity of  the  enemies  of  that  artist,  and  particularly  of 
Bramante,  who,  being  well  aware  of  the  superiority  of 
Michelagnolo  as  a  sculptor,  conceived  that  as  a  painter  he 
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would  be  found  inferior  to  Baffaello;  but  imputations  of  this 
kind  are  generally  the  result  of  little  minds,  that  attribute  to 
more  elevated  characters  the  motives  by  which  they  are  them- 
selves actuated,  and  the  instances  of  mutual  admiration  and 
good-will  which  appear  in  the  conduct  of  Baffaello  and  Michel- 
agnolo  towards  each  other  are,  at  least,  a  sufficient  proof 
that  they  were  both  equally  superior  to  an  illiberal  jealousy. 
The  pontiff,  who  had  destined  the  talents  of  Baffaello  to  an- 
other purpose,  would,  however,  admit  of  no  apology.  The 
paintings  with  which  the  chapel  had  been  decorated  by  the 
elder  masters  were  immediately  destroyed,  and  the  designs 
for  the  ceiling  by  Michelagnolo  were  commenced.  Conscious, 
however,  of  his  inexperience  in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art,  he 
invited  from  Florence  several  painters  to  his  assistance,  among 
whom  were  Granacci,  Giuliano  Bugiardini,  Jacopo  di  Sandro^ 
the  eldei:  Indaco,  Agnolo  di  Donnino,  and  Aristotile  di  San 
Gallo,  who  for  some  time  painted  under  his  directions;  but 
the  efforts  of  these  secondary  artists  were  so  inadequate  to  his 
own  conceptions,  that  he  one  morning  wholly  destroyed  their 
labours,  and,  shutting  the  doors  of  the  chapel  against  them, 
refused  to  admit  them  to.  a  sight  of  him.  From  that  moment, 
he  proceeded  in  his  work  without  any  assistance,  having 
even  prepared  his  colours  with  his  own  hands.  The  diffi- 
culties which  he  experienced  are  particularly  noticed  by  his 
biographer,  Vasari;  but  they  were  conquered  by  the  diligence 
and  perseverance  of  the  artist,  who  on  this  occasion  availed 
himself  of  the  experience  and  advice  of  Giuliano  da  S.  Gallo.* 
When  Michelagnolo  had  completed  one  half  of  the  work,  the 
pontiff  insisted  on  its  being  publicly  shown.  The  chapel  was 
accordingly  opened,  the  scaffolding  removed,  and  in  the  year 
1511,  the  populace  were  gratified  with  the  first  specimen  of 
these  celebrated  works.  The  applauses  bestowed  on  them 
induced  the  pontiff  to  urge  Michelagnolo  to  proceed  in  the 
work,  regardless  of  the  advice  of  Bramante,  who,  as  we  are 
told,  was  now  desirous  that  the  termination  of  it  should  be 
intrusted  to  Baffaello.  As  the  work  approached  its  termina- 
tion, the  eagerness  and  importunity  of  the  pontiff  increased. 
Having  impatiently  inquired  from  the  artist  when  he  meant 
to  finish  it,  and  Michelagnolo  having  replied,  "  When  I  am 
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able;"  "  When  I  am  abler  retorted  JaliuSy  in  great  wralii, 
**  thou  hast  a  mind,  then,  that  I  should  have  thee  thrown  ft«a 
the  scaffi^ld!"'*'  After  this  threat,  the  completion  of  tbe 
woi^  was  not  long  deUiyed;  and  on  the  daj  of  All-Saints,  ia 
the  year  1512,  the  paintings  were  exposed  to  poblic  view; 
without,  however,  having  received  inaa  the  artist  the  finaL 
touches  of  his  penciL  The  whole  time  employed  by  Michel- 
i^m^o  in  this  labour  was  twenty  mcmths,  and  he  received  fiat 
it,  in  different  payments,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  crowns* 

Such  were  the  circumstances  attending  the  execution  of 
the  great  works  in  fresco  of  Mlchdagnok^  whidi  yet  re- 
main in  the  chapel  of  Sixtus  IV.,  although  darkened  by 
time,  and  obscured  by  the  perpetual  use  of  wax  ti^>era 
in  the  services  of  the  BcHuan  church.  The  different  com- 
partments  of  the  ceiling  were  occupied  by  various  snl^ecta  of 
sacred  history;  and  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  sit  in  solemn 
grandeur  those  sublime  and  terrific  figures  of  the  sibyls  and 
prophets,  that  unfold  ideas  of  form  and  of  character  beyond 
the  limits  of  common  nature,  and  commensurate  with  ih& 
divine  functions  in  which  they  appeared  to  be  engaged.^ 
Over  the  altar«piece  is  the  great  picture  g£  the  Last  Judgment 
— the  masterpiece  of  Michelagnolo,  and  the  admiration  and 
r^fffoaeh  of  future  artists;  but  this  immense  of^ring  vi 
labour  and  of  genius,  although  requisite  to  complete  the  grand 
cyc]e  of  divine  dispensation  which  the  artist  had  formed  in 
his  own  mind,  was  not  commenced  until  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  ILL,  nearly  thirty  years  after  he  had  tenninated  the 
earlier  part  ci  his  work. 

Whilst  Michelagnolo.was  thus  employed  by  Julius  IL  m 
tiie  Siatine  chapel,  Raffiiello  was  engaged  ia  decorating  tbe 
chambers  of  the  Vatican  with  those  admired  productions^ 
which  first  displayed  the  extent  of  his  genius  and  the  wonder- 
ful fertility  of  his  invention.  He  commenced  his  labours  na 
the  Camera  deUa  Seffnatura,  with  the  celebrated  picture, 
usually,  but  erroneously,  called  the  Dispute  on  the  Sacraments; 
awork  so  daring  in  its  design  and  so  complex  in  its  coraposi* 
tion,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  various  conjectures  respecting 
the  intention  of  the  artist  The  scene  comprehends  both 
earth  and  heaven.     The  veil  of  the  empyreum  is  withdrawn* 

♦  Condivi,  Vita  di  M.  A.  ap.  Bottari. 
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The  Eternal  Father  is  visible.  His  radiance  illuminates  tbe^ 
heavens.  The  cherubim  and  seraphim  surround  him  at  awful 
distance.  With  the  one  hand  he  sustains  the  earth;  with  the 
other,  he  blesses  it.  Below  him^  but  in  another  atmo^here^ 
aits  the  Son,  who,  with  outstretched  hands,  and  a  look  of 
extreme  compassion,  devotes  himself  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind.  On  one  side  of  Christ  sits  the  Vii^in  Mother, 
who  adores  him;  on  the  other,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  who 
indicates  him  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  great  assembly 
of  patriarchs,  prophets,  evangelists,  and  martyrs,  all  of  whom, 
are  strongly  characterised,  are  seated  in  the  beatific  regions; 
and  enjoy  the  divine  glory.  Among  these  appears  our  first 
parent,  Adam,  now  pimfied  from  the  effect  of  his  transgres- 
sion. Such  is  the  celestial  part  of  this  composition.  Oa 
earthy  the  altar  appears  in  the  midst,  siq>porting  the  host.  On 
each  side  are  arranged  various  pontiffs,  prelates,  and  doctors 
of  the  church,  whose  writings  have  illustrated  the  greait 
mystery  of  the  Trinity.  Their  attention  is  not  directed  to 
th^  awful  scene  above,  the  view  of  which  is  intercepted  by 
thick  dottds,  but  is  concentrated  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
holy  wafer,  as  the  visible  and  substantial .  essence  of  deity. 
The  extremities  of  the  picture  to  the  right  and  left  are  filled 
by  groups  of  pious  and  attentive  spectators,  among  wh<Hn  the 
painter  has  introduced  the  portrait  of  his  relation  and  patron,. 
Bramante. 

The  h^h  commendations  bestowed  on  this  picture,  as  well 
at  the  time  it  was  produced,  as  by  eveiy  one  who  has  sinee 
had  occasion  to  mention  it,  are  not  beyond  its  merits;^  yetto: 
do  full  justice  to  the  artist,  some  r^ard  must  be  had  to  the 
state  of  the  art  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  To  this  may 
be  attributed  the  formdity  of  the  design,  by  which  the  twe^ 
sides  of  Ihe  picture  ^nerge  from  the  centre,  and  conresptrnd, 
perhaps  too  mechanically,  to  each  other;  the  barbarous  eustoat 
of  gilding  some  parts  of  the  work,  in  order  to  produce  a  richer 
^ect;  and  lastly,  the  extraordinary  solecism  of  introducing 
an  extraneous  light,  which  extends  through  the  whole  com* 
poflition,  and  affects,  in  the  midst  of  their  concentrated  glory, 
the  divine  characters  there  represented,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  piece;  an  error  of  whidi  artists  of  much  inferier 
character  were  soon  aware,  and  which  Federico  Zuccaro,  in  his 
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^lebrated  picture  of  the  Annunciation,  in  the  church  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Rome,  was  careful  to  avoid.^ 

This  representation  of  Theology  was  followed  by  that  of 
Philosophy,  exemplified  in  the  Gymnasium  or  school  of  Athens, 
^here,  in  a  splendid  amphitheatre,  the  ancient  philosophers 
iire  introduced  as  instructing  their  pupils  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  human  knowledge.  Pythagoras,  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle,  are  characteristically  distinguished.  Em- 
pedocles,  Epicharmus,  Archytas,  Diogenes,  and  Archimedes, 
pursue  their  various  avocations.  The  presiding  deities  are 
Apollo  and  Minerva,  exhibited  in  their  statues.  A  noUe 
youth,  in  a  white  mantle  ornamented  with  gold,  is  said  to  re- 
present Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere,  great  nephew  of  the 
pontiff.  Another  youth,  attentive  to  the  demonstrations  of 
Archimedes,  is  supposed  by  Vasari  to  be  the  portrait  of 
Federigo,  marquis  of  Mantua,  who  was  then  at  Rome;  and  in 
the  person  of  Archimedes,  the  artist  has  again  taken  an  op- 
fx>rtunity  of  perpetuating  the  likeness  of  Bramante.  The 
subject  of  the  picture  intended  as  a  representation  of  Poetry, 
is  ike  assembly  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  on  the  summit  of 
mount  Parnassus.  The  most  distinguished  characters  of 
Ancient  and  modern  times  are  there  introduced.  The  father 
of  epic  poetry,  in  an  attitude  of  great  dignity,  recites  his 
compositions.  Virgil  points  out  to  Dante  the  track  he  is  to 
pursue.  Of  living  authors,  only  Sanazzaro  and  Tebaldeb 
are  admitted  into  these  regions  of  poetic  immortality.  The 
iurtist  has,  however,  claimed  a  place  for  himself  in  this  august 
.assembly.  He  appears  near  to  Virgil,  crowned  with  laurel, 
^^  and  is  deservedly  admitted,"  says  his  warm  admirer,  Bellori, 
^  into  that  Parnassus,  where  he  drank  from  his  infancy  the 
waters  of  Hippocrene,  and  was  nursed  by  the  Muses  and  the 
Oraces."*  The  representation  of  Jurisprudence  includes  two 
distinct  actions,  at  two  distant  periods  of  time,  whidi  are 
rendered,  however,  less  objectionable  by  their  being  separated 
by  the  position  of  the  window.  On  one*side  sits  Gregory 
IX.,  who  delivers  the  decretals  to  an  advocate  of  the  consis- 
tory; but  under  the  character  of  that  pontiff,  the  painter  has 
introduced  the  portrait  of  Julius  II.  In  the  cardinals  who 
iurround  the  pope,  he  has  also  represented  those  of  his  own 

•  Bellori,  Descritt,  &c.  53. 
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times,  and  particularlj  the  cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici^ 
afterwards  Leo  X.,^  Antonio  cardinal  del  Monte,  and  the 
cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese,  afterwards  Paul  IIL  On  the 
left  side  of  the  window  appears  the  emperor  Justinian,  who 
intrusts  the  Pandects  to  Trehonian.  By  these  incidents  the 
painter  evidently  intended  to  exhibit  the  establishment  and 
completion  of  civil  and  of  canon  law.  Above  the  window, 
the  virtues  of  prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude,  the  indis- 
pensable attendants  on  justice,  are  displayed  in  their  proper 
symbols.  The  labours  of  Baffaello  in  this  chamber  form  a 
complete  series.  His  object  was  to  exemplify,  in  a  picturesque 
manner,  the  four  principal  sciences,  the  guides  and  instructors 
of  human  life.  The  key  to  this,  if  any  were  wanting,  is 
found  in  the  single  figures  painted  in  circles  in  the  ceiling, 
above  each  picture,  and  decisively  marking  the  intention  of 
the  artist.  Above  the  representation  of  the  Trinity  is  the 
emblematical  figure  of  Theology;  above  the  school  of  Athens, 
that  of  Philosophy ;  above  the  Parnassus,  Poetry;  and  above  the 
Jurisprudence,  that  of  Justice,  four  figures  in  which  the  pe- 
culiar grace  and  manner  of  the  artist  are  not  less  displayed 
than  in  the  more  laborious  compositions  beneath.  The  base- 
ment and  interstices  of  the  room  are  richly  ornamented  with 
paintings  in  chiaro-scuro,  executed  after  thedesignsof  Baffaello, 
by  Fra.  Giovanni,  of  Verona;  among  which  are  several  em- 
blematical and  historical  works,  illustrating  the  same  subjects. 
Under  the  arch  of  the  window  of  this  chamber,  which  looks 
towards  the  gardens  of  the  Belvedere,  isyet  inscribed,  julius  ii. 

LIGUR.  PONT.  MAX.  ANN.  CHB.  MDXI.  PONTIFICAT.  8UI.  VII. 

This  precise  period,  when  RaffaeUo  had  finished  the  first 
series  of  his  labours  in  the  Vatican,  and  Michelagnolo  ex- 
posed to  public  view  a  part  of  his  paintings  in  the  Sistine 
chapel,  recalls  to  consideration '  a  question  which  has  been 
discussed  with  great  warmth  and  at  great  extent  by  the 
writers  on  this  subject  ;26  Whether  Raffaello  acquired  a 
greater  style,  from  observing  the  works  of  Michelagnolo? 
This  contest  originated  with  Vasari,  who  informs  us,  in  his 
Life  of  Eafiaello,  that  when  Michelagnolo  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat from  Eome  to  Florence,  on  account  of  his  (Hssensions 
with  Julius  n.  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  Bramante,  who  kept  the 
keys  of  the  chapel,  secretly  introduced  his  relation  Bafiaello, 
and  allowed  him  the  inspection  of  the  work;  in  consequence 
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of  which  he  not  only  painted  anew  the  figure  of  Isidah,  which 
he  had  then  just  finished,  above  the  statue  of  S.  Anna,  bj 
Sansovino^  in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino,  but  afterwards  en« 
krged  and  improved  his  manner  by  giving  it  greater  majes^; 
insomuch  that  Michelagnolo,  on  ^  return,  was  aware,  from 
the  style  of  Kaffaello,  of  the  transactions  wliich  had  occurred 
during  his  absence.*  On  this  story,  it  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed:  Condivi,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  written  the  life  of  Michelagnolo  under 
the  immediate  inspection  of  that  great  artist,^  alludes  to  no 
such  circumstance;  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
quarrel  between  Julius  II.  and  Michelagnolo  occurred  whilst 
the  latter  was  employed  in  preparing  the  tomb  of  the  pontiff, 
long  before  the  commencement  of  the  watks  in  the  Siistine 
chapel;  and  that  it  doe^  not  appear  that  he  ever  quitted  R(mie 
in  disgust  after  such  work  was  begun,  although  Yasari,  in  bis 
life  of  Raffaello,  promises  to  relate  such  an  incident  when  he 
treats  on  the  life  of  Michelagnolo.  So  far,  however,  is  he 
from  performing  his  promise,  that  when  he  arrives  at  this 
period  in  the  life  of  jQd^chelagnolo^  he  not  only  forgets  or  de- 
clines to  relate  this  incident,  but  expressly  assigns  the  first 
sight  which  Bafifaello  had  of  the  Sistine  chapel  to  the  period 
when  Michelagnolo  publicly  exposed  a  pari  of  his  work;  from 
the  considerati<»i  of  which,  as  he  then  tells  us,  Raffaello 
inatantly  changed  his  manner,  and  adopted  the  great  style 
which  he  displayed  in  his  future  productions.^  We  may 
therdbre  reject  the  story  of  the  private  visit  of  BaffaeHo  to 
the  Sistine  chapel,  on  the  authority  of  Yasari  himsdf.^  But 
the  question  will  equally  recur;  Whether  Raffi^eHo  invigo- 
rated and  enlarged  his  style  ifrom  the  works  of  Mich^ 
agnolo? 

Without  engaging  in  a  minute  examination  of  the  opinions 
of  the  many  different  writers  who  have  embraced  opposite 
sides  of  this  question,  so  interesting  to  the  admirers  ii  ibt 
fine  arts,^  it  may  be  sufficient  to  advert  to  two  drcnmstanoes 
which  seem  to  be  sufficiently  decisive  of  the  controversy. 
I.  By  a  reference  to  the  works  of  Raffaello,  ev^i  as  they  may 
be  seen  through  the  medium  of  the  elder  engravings  by  eon- 
temporary  artists,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  a  gradual 

•  Vas.  Vita  de'  Pitlori.  it  104. 
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alteratiaa  and  improvement  of  his  fttjle,  from  the  mei^re 
forms  of  Peragino,  to  the  full  bat  modest  outline  of  his  riper 
productions.  That  this  was  the  result  of  patient  studj  and 
judicious  sdection,  is  evident  from  the  visible  gradations  by 
which  it  was  formed;  and  what  master  of  this  period  was  so 
deserving  of  being  studied  by  Baffaello  as  Michelagnolo?  It 
was  to  this  circumstance  that  Michelagnolo  himself  referred, 
with  equal  truth  and  delicacj,  when  he  said,  that  Raffitello 
did  not  derive  his  excellence  so  much  from  nature  as  from 
parsevering  study;  an  expression  which  has  been  considered 
as  unjust  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  artist,  but  which,. 
on  the  contrary,  confers  on  him  the  highest  praise.*  11.  The 
expression  attributed  by  Condivi  to  BafTaello,  without  contra* 
diction  by  other  writers,  that  he  thanked  God  that  he  had  been 
bom  in  Ihe  time  of  Michelagnolo,  is  a  sufficient  indication  that 
he  had  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  his  great  contemporary, 
and  refers  to  the  opportunities  which  had  been  affi;»rded  him 
of  improving  his  style  by  the  study  of  them,  as  well  in  his 
yonth  at  Florence,  as  in  his  riper  years  at  Rome.^*  The  study 
of  RaffaeUo  was  not,  however,  imitation,  but  selection.  The 
works  of  Michelagnolo  were  to  him  a  rich  mi^azine;  but  he 
rejected  as  well  as  approved.  The  muscular  forms,  daring 
outline,  and  energetic  attitudes  of  the  Florentine  artist,  were 
harmonized  and  softened  in  the  elegant  and  graceful  produc* 
tions  of  the  pencil  of  Rafiaello.  It  is  thus  tiiiat  Homer  was 
iBoitated  by  Virgil:  and  it  is  thus  that  genius  always  attracts 
and  assimilates  with  itself  whatever  is  excellent,  eitiier  in  the 
works  of  nature  or  the  productions  of  art.^ 

The  labours  of  Rafiaello  in  the  Camera  della  Segnatura 
had  obtained  the  full  approbation  c^  the  pontiff,  and  a  second 
apartment,  contiguous  to  the  former,  was  destined  to  rec^ve 
its  inestimable  ornaments  from  his  hand.  The  subject  first 
chosen  by  Baffiiello  was  the  st<»7  of  HeHodorus,  the  prsefect 
of  king  Seleucus,  who,  whilst  he  was  employed  in  plundering 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  of  the  treasures  intended  for  the 
support  of  the  widows  and  orphans,  was  assailed  by  a  for* 
midaMe  warrior  and  two  celestial  youths,  whom  the  prayers 
of  Onias,  the  high  {»iest,  had  call^  to  his  aid.  The  pencil 
is  no  less  the  instrument  of  flattery  than  the  pen,  and  in  thia 

*  CondiTi,  Vita  di  MichelagiL  56. 
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piece  the  artist  is  supposed  to  have  alladed  to  the  condact  of 
Julius  II.,  who  had  driven  the  tjxants  and  usurpers  of  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter  from  their  possessions,  and  united 
them  with  those  of  the  church.*  This  idea  is  confirmed  by 
the  introduction  of  the  pontiff,  as  being  witness  of  this  mira- 
culous interposition.  He  is  carried  in  his  chair  of  state,  and 
is  surrounded  by  numerous  attendants,  in  some  of  whom  the 
painter  has  represented  the  portraits  of  his  friends.  Among 
these,  are  the  celebrated  engraver,  Marc-Antonio  Raimondi, 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Bafiaello,  and  Giampietro  de'  Foliari, 
secretary  of  the  petitions  to  the  Roman  see.  Over  the  window 
which  occupies  part  of  another  side  of  the  apartment,  the 
painter  has  represented  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  atBolsena;t 
in  which,  to  the  confusion  of  the  incredulous  priest  who  offi- 
ciated at  the  altar,  the  holy  wafer  miraculously  dropped  blood. 
In  this  piece,  also,  the  pontiff  is  introduced,  kneeling  in  prayer, 
and  intent  on  the  celebration  of  the  mass.  He  is  attended  by 
two  cardinals  and  two  prelates  of  the  court,  probably  frien<]U 
of  the  artist,  although  the  resemblances  are  now  no  longer 
known.  In  these  works  Raffaello  demonstrated,  that  with  a 
grander  character  of  design,  he  had  also  acquired  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  light  and  shadow,  and  a  more 
perfect  harmony  of  colour;  insomuch,  that  he  may  justly  be 
said  to  have  united  and  exemplified  in  himself,  at  this  period, 
all  the  great  requisites  of  the  art. 

Such  was  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  these 
pursuits,  and  such  the  state  of  them  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
when  Leo  X.  was  called  to  the  pontifical  throne.  One  of  the 
earliest  objects  of  the  attention  of  the  new  pontiff  was  the 
rebuilding,  in  a  most  splendid  manner,  the  church  of  S. 
Lorenzo,  at  Florence,  for  which  purpose  he  resolved  to  avail 
himself  of  the  great  architectural  talents  of  Michelagnolo,  who 
was  then  employed,  under  the  cardinals  Lorenzo  Pucci  and 
Leonardi  Grossi,  in  finishing  the  tomb  of  Julius  11.  A  model 
was  accordingly  prepared,  and  Michelagnolo  was  directed  to 
proceed  to  Florence,  and  take  the  sole  direction  of  the  work. 
He  was,  however,  unwilling  to  relinquish  an  undertaking 
which  he  perhaps  considered  as  more  worthy  of  his  talents^ 
and  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  to  the  pontiff,  by  alleging 

♦  Bellori,  descritt.  67,  71.        +  Or  ratlier,  the  miracle  at  Bolsena.— B. 
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that  he  stood  engaged  to  the  two  cardinals  to  complete  the 
tomb.  Leo,  however,  informed  him,  that  he  should  take  it 
upon  himself  to  satisfy  them  in  this  respect,  and  Michelagnolo, 
contrary  to  his  wishes,  was  obliged  to  repair  to  Florence. 
Grenius  resembles  a  proud  steed,  that,  whilst  he  obeys  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  kind  hand  of  a  master,  revolts  at  the 
first  indication  of  compulsion  and  of  restraint.  Every  inci- 
dent became  a  cause  of  contention  between  the  artist  and  his 
patron.  Michelagnolo  preferred  the  marble  of  Carrara;  the 
pope  directed  him  to  open  the  quarries  of  Pietra  Santa,  in  the 
territories  of  Florence,  the  material  of  which  was  of  a  hard 
and  intractable  kind.*  The  artist  had  called  on  the  envoy  of 
the  pope  for  a  sum  of  money,  and,  finding  him  engaged,  had 
not  only  refused  to  wait  for  it,  but  when  it  was  sent  after  him 
to  Carrara,  had  rejected  it  with  contempt. f  Under  these  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  the  proposed  building  made  but 
little  prc^ess.  The  ardour  of  the  pontiff  was  chilled  by  the 
cold  reluctance  of  the  artist.  During  the  life  of  Leo,  the 
work  did  not  proceed  beyond  the  basement,  and  a  single 
column  of  marble,  brought  from  Carrara,  served  only  as  a 
memorial  of  the  unfortunate  disagreement  which  had  prevented 
the  erection  of  this  splendid  fabric.  In  fact,  the  talents  of 
Michelagnolo  owe  little  to  the  patronage  of  Leo  X.,  the  in- 
terval of  whose  pontificate  forms  the  most  inactive  part  of 
the  life  of  that  great  artist.  A  few  models  and  designs  for 
ornaments  of  internal  architecture  are  the  principal  works 
which  the  vigilance  of  his  historians  has  been  able  to  discover 
during  that  period;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  the 
pontiff  that  Michelagnolo  returned  to  his  favourite  task,  the 
completion  of  the  tomb  of  Julius  11.,  and  commenced,  under 
the  directions  of  Clement  VIL,  those  splendid  monuments  for 
the  chiefs  of  the  Medici  family,  which  have  conferred  greater 
honour  on  himself  than  on  those  for  whom  they  were 
erected.^^ 

The  individual  who,  as  an  artist,  forms  the  chief  glory  of 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  is  the  accomplished  Raffaello;  who, 
uniting  to  an  elevated  genius  and  a  great  variety  of  talents 
the  most  engaging  modesty  and  complacency  of  manner,  ^t- 

*  Condivi,  Vita  di  Micbelagnolo,  30,  3] . 
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tractedy  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  favour  and  manifiee&ce  of 
the  pon1i£  Under  such  patronage,  <he  works  ahneady  com- 
menced in  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican  proceeded  with  in- 
ei^ased  ardour.  The  first  subject  in  which  Raffaello  ^igaged, 
after  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.,  was  the  representation  of  Attila, 
king  of  the  Huns,  opposed  and  driven  from  Italy  by  the 
admonitions  of  the  sainted  pontiff  Leo  IIL,  whidi  occupies 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  apartment  in  whidi  Baffadlo  had 
before  represented  the  Heliodorus  and  the  miracle  at  Bolsena. 
The  conception  of  this  picture  affords  a  decisive  proof  that 
Ba&ello  combined  the  fancy  <^  the  poet  wilh  tlie  akin  g£ 
the  painter.  He  saw,  that  to  have  exhibited  a  fierce  and 
exasperated  warrior  retiring  with  his  army  at  the  pacific 
admonition  of  a  priest,  could  only  have  produced  an  insipid 
and  uniateresting  effect.  But  how  greatly  is  this  incident 
•dignified,  how  much  is  its  importance  increased,  by  the 
miraculous  interposition  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  chief 
protecting  saints  of  the  Roman  diureh,  who^  desoendio^ 
through  the  air  in  menacing  attitudes,  although  visible  only 
to  the  monarch,  inspire  him  with  that  terrw  which  the 
astonished  spectators  attribute  to  the  Sequence  and  courage 
of  the  pontiff !  ^  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  incadent 
detracts  from  the  merits  of  S.  Leok»  whose  character  and  con- 
duct derive  from  such  auxiliaries  higher  honours  than  the 
display  of  any  mortal  talents  could  bestow.  That  which  ap- 
pears to  the  faithful  bdiever  as  a  miracle  is,  however,  in  the 
•eye  of  the  discriminating  critic,  only  an  elegant  and  expres- 
sive allegory,  by  which  the  artist  insinuates,  that  on  this  im- 
portant occasion  the  pontiff  was  actuated  by  the  genuine 
spirit  of  religion,  and  a  true  regard  for  the  honcmr  and  safetj 
of  the  Christian  church.  Li  such  in^ances  the  sister  arts 
assimilate  with  each  other,  and  the  piciura  loquens  and  the 
muta  poesis  are  synonymous  teims. 

All  the  powers  of  mind  and  of  mechanism  displayed  by 
Raffaello  in  this  picture  are,  however,  oa\j  the  subordinate 
instruments  of  (me  great  purpose  —  that  of  flattering  the 
reigning  pontiff.  Even  S.  Leo  himself  and  his  dignified 
attendants  become  only  supposititious  personages,  intended  to 
immortalize  Leo  X.  and  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  his 
court,  whose  portraits  are  actually  substituted  for  those  of 
their  predecessors  in  the  honours  and  dignities  of  the  Roman 
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see.  Here  a  ae^  allegory  conunenoes,  wMcli  has  hitherto 
wholly  escaped  the  observatiim  of  the  numeroas  commentators 
on  these  celebrated  productions.  To  have  represented  Leo  X* 
as  living  in  the  time  of  Leo  III.  would  have  been  an 
anachronism.  To  have  exhibited  him  aa  miraculously  ex- 
pelling Attila  from  Italy,  would  have  been  a  falsehood.  But 
Attila  himself  is  only  the  type  oi  the  French  monarch, 
Louis  XII.,  whom  Leo  had,  within  the  first  months  of  his 
pontificate,  divested  of  the  state  of  Milan,  and  expelled  from 
the  limits  of  Italy.^  Here  the  allegory  is  complete;  and 
here  we  discover  the  reason  why,  amidst  the  real  or  fictitious 
transactions  of  past  ages,  this  particular  incident  should  have 
been  selected  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  and  why  he  has 
chosen  to  treat  it  in  the  manner  already  described. 

The  liberation  of  St.  Peter  from  prison  by  the  interposition 
of  an  angel,  was  the  next  subject  which  Raffiiello  undertook* 
This  picture  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  Mass  of  Bcdsena,  and 
over  the  window  of  the  apartment  which  looks  towards  the 
Belvedere.  Flights  of  marble  steps  seem  to  ascend,  on  each 
side  the  window,  to  the  prison,  wMch  is  illuminated  by  the 
splendour  of  its  heavenly  visitant,  who  with  one  hand 
gently  awakes  the  sleeping  saint,  and  with  the  other  points 
towards  the  door,  already  open  for  his  escape.  In  this  piece 
the  artist  alludes  to  the  capture  of  Leo  X.  at  the  battle  of 
Ravenna,  and  his  subsequent  liberation.*  In  four  compart- 
ments of  the  ceiling,  formed  by  arabesque  ornaments  in 
chiaro  -  scuro,  executed  before  Baffaello  ccanmenced  his 
labours,  and  which  he  left  untouched,  he  has  introduced  four 
subjects  of  scripture  history.  Over  the  picture  of  Heliodorus 
is  the  representation  of  the  Eternal  Father,  who  promises  to 
Moses  the  liberation  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Over  that  of 
Attila  is  Noah  returning  thanks  to  Grod  after  the  deluge. 
Over  the  Mass  of  Bolsena  is  the  sacrifice  of  Abrahiskm;  and 
over  the  liberation  of  St  Peter,  the  dream  of  Jacob,  with  the 
angels  ascending  and  descending.  Above  the  window  of  this 
apartment,  which  looks  towards  the  Belvedere,  yet  remain 
the  arms  of  Leo  X.,  with  the  inscription,  leo  x.  font.  max. 

ANNO.  CHJB.  MDXIV.  PONTIPICATUS  SUI.  II. 

The  reputation  which  Rafiaello  had  acquired  by  the  first 
*  BeUori  descriU.  97. 
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part  of  his  works  in  the  Vatican,  occasioned  the  productions 
of  his  pencil  to  be  sought  after  with  eagerness  by  the  prelates 
and  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Of  tiiese,  no  one  displayed 
greater  earnestness  to  obtain  them  than  the  opulent  merehant 
Agostino  Chigi,  who,  in  his  admiration  and  munificent  en- 
couragement of  Raffaello,  almost  vied  with  the  pontiff  him- 
self.^ Even  under  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  Agostino 
had  prevailed  upon  Raffaello  to  execute  for  him,  in  his  newly 
erected  and  elegant  mansion  in  the  Transtevere,  now  called 
the  Famesina,  a  picture  in  fresco,  representing  Gralatea 
borne  in  a  car  over  the  waves  by  dolphins,  and  surrounded 
by  tritons  and  sea  nymphs.^^  This  was  soon  afterwards  fol- 
lowed by  the  paintings  in  the  family  chapel  of  Agostino, 
erected  by  him  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  at 
Rome.  In  this  work,  which,  if  we  may  believe  Vasari,  was 
commenced  by  Raffaello  after  he  had  seen  the  productions  of 
Michelagnolo  in  the  Sistine  chapel,*  he  undertook  to  repre- 
sent the  sibyls,  in  which  he  united  a  grander  style  of  design 
than  he  had  before  displayed,  with  a  greater  perfection  of 
colouring,  insomuch  that  these  pieces  are  enumerated  amongst 
the  most  exquisite  productions  of  his  pencil.f  ^  In  the  in- 
tervals of  his  engagements  with  Leo  X.,  Raf^llo  returned  to 
the  house  of  his  friend  Agostino,  where  he  decorated  one  of 
the  apartments  with  the  history  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  in  a 
series  of  pictures,  and  represented  in  the  ceiling,  in  two  large 
compartments,  Venus  and  Cupid  pleading  against  each  other 
before  Jupiter,  in  the  assembly  of  the  Gods,  and  the  marriage 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche.*®  This  labour  was,  however,  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  occasional  absence  of  the  artist,  who, 
being  passionately  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
the  daughter  of  a  baker  in  Rome,  whence  she  was  usually 
called  La  Fornarina,  deserted  his  occupation  for  the  sake  of 
her  society;  a  circumstance  of  which  Agostino  was  no  sowier 
aware,  than  he  prevailed  upon  her  to  take  up  her  abode  in 
his  house,  and  Raffaello,  in  her  presence,  proceeded  in  his 
work  with  great  diligence.^  Nor  was  it  as  a  painter  only 
that  Raffaello  devoted  his  talents  to  the  service  of  his  friend. 
As  an  architect,  he  furnished  Agostino  with  the  designs  from 
which  he  erected  his  before-mentioned    chapel,   and  even 

*  Vasari,  Vite  de*  Pittori,  ii.  104.  +  lb.  lb.  ii.  12-2. 
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favoured  him  with  a  drawing  for  the  elevation  of  his  stables. 
He  also  undertook  to  superintend  the  execution  of  a  magnifi- 
cent sepulchre,  which  Agostino,  in  imitation  of  Julius  II.,  was 
desirous  of  having  prepared  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  which 
was  intended  to  have  been  erected  in  his  chapeL  The  work- 
manship was  entrusted  to  the  sculptor  Lorenzetto,  who  exe- 
cuted two  figures  in  marble,  as  a  part  of  the  sepulchre,  after 
models  said  tohave  been  furnished  by  Rafiaello,  when  the  further 
progress  of  it  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  both  Rafiaello 
and  his  patron.^  One  of  these  figures  is  the  celebrated 
statue  of  Jonah,  which  is  allowed  to  exhibit  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence scarcely  exceeded  by  the  finest  remains  of  ancient  art.^^ 
To  this  period  of  the  life  of  Baf^llo  may  be  assigned  the 
production  of  many  of  his  pictures  in  oil,  which  were  eagerly 
sought  after,  not  only  in  Rome  but  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
and  have  since  formed  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  most  cele* 
brated  cabinets  in  Europe.  Nor  did  he  less  distinguish  him- 
self by  the  excellence  of  his  portraits,  in  which  the  utmost 
degree  of  truth  and  of  nature  was  embellished  by  that  in- 
efifable  grace  which,  like  the  splendour  that  surrounds  the 
pictured  features  of  a  saint,  gives  to  all  his  works  a  character 
of  divinity.  Among  these,  his  portrait  of  Leo  X.,  attended 
by  the  cardinals  Giulio  de'  Medeci  and  Luigi  Rossi,  is 
eminently  distinguished;  and  the  applauses  bestowed,  for 
nearly  three  centuries,  on  this  picture,  whilst  it  remained  in 
the  ducal  gallery  at  Florence,  will  now  be  re-echoed  from 
another  part  of  Europe.*^ 

These  engagements  did  not,  however,  prevent  this  inde- 
fatigable artist  from  prosecuting  his  labours  in  the  Vatican, 
and  a  third  apartment  was  destined  by  Leo  X.  to  receive  its 
ornaments  from  his  talents;  but  human  efibrts  have  their 
limits;  and  Rafiaello,  whilst  he  furnished  the  designs,  and 
diligently  superintended  the  execution  of  the  work,  fre- 
quently giving  the  last  finish  with  his  own  hand,  found  it 
necessary  to  employ  young  artists  of  promising  talents  in  the 
more  laborious  parts  of  &e  undertaking.  Hence  arose  the 
school  of  Rafikello,  or,  as  it  has  usually  bemi  denominated  in 
the  annals  of  painting,  the  Roman  school  of  design;  the  pro- 
fessors of  which,  without  emulating  the  bold  contours  of  the 
Florentine  artists  or  the  splendid  tints  of  the  Venetians, 
have  united  with  chastity  of  design  an  impropriate  gravity 
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of  Goloimiigy  and  displajred  a  gi«oe  and  a  decorum  not  less 
into^Bting  than  the  more  obtn»iYe  ezcellenoes  of  their 
rirals.  The  subjects  represented  in  this  apartment  are 
selected  from  the  histixy  of  those  distinguished  pontiff  who 
had  borne  the  same  name  as  the  reigning  pope.  The  coro- 
nation o£  Charlemagne  byr  Leo  IIL,  and  tiie  justification  of 
the  same  pontiff  from  the  accusations  preferred  against  him 
to  that  monardi,  occupy  two  sides  of  the  room.  The  other 
two  exhibit  the  victory  of  S.  Leo  lY*  over  tiie  Saracens  at 
the  Port  of  Ostia,  and  the  miraculous  extinction  of  the  con- 
fiagration  in  the  Borgo  Yecchioy  at  Kome;  incidents  whidk 
we  may  be  assured  were  not  selected  without  a  reference  to 
tiie  views  and  conduct  of  the  reigning  pontiff^  who,  in  raising 
these  monuments  to  the  memory  of  his  iUustrious  prede- 
cessors^ meant  to  prepare  the  way  to  the  more  direct  cde- 
Ixration  of  the  transactions  of  his  own  hfe;^  but  the.  time 
was  fast  approaching  which  terminated  these  magnificent 
projects;  and  the  actions  of  Leo  X.  were  destined  to  be  com- 
memorated in  another  place,  and  by  a  much  inferior  haad.^ 

The  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  intended  to  unite  the  detached 
parts  of  that  immense  fabric,  and  usually  denominated  the 
Loggie,  having  been  left  by  Bramante  in  an  unfinished  state, 
Leo  X.  prevailed  upon  Baffi&ello,  who  had  already  given 
several  specimens  of  his  skill  in  architecture,  to  undertake 
the  completion  of  the  work.  He  accordingly  formed  a  model 
for  that  purpose,  in  which  he  introduced  great  improvements 
on  the  design  of  Bramante,  arranged  the  whole  in  a  more 
conveni^it  manner,  and  displayed  the  elegance  of  his  taste  in 
various  appropriate  ornaments.  The  execution  of  this  plan 
gave  great  satisfaction. tcf  the  pontiff;  who,  being  desirous 
that  the  interior' embellishments  of  this  part  of  the  palaee 
should  correspond  with  its  exterior  beauty,  directed  Ba&ello 
to  make  designs  for  such  ornamental  works  in  painflli^, 
carving,  and  stucco^  as  he  thought  most  suitaHe  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  aiforded  the  artist  an  opportunity  of  displayuig 
his  knowledge  of  the  antique,  and  his  skill  in  imitating  the 
ancient  grotesque  and  arabesque  ornaments,  specimens  g£ 
which  then  began  to  be  discovered,  as  well  in  Italy  as  in 
other  places;  and  which  were  collected  from  all  parts  at 
considerable  expense  by  Baffaello^  who  also  emj^yed  artists 
in  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  even  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  to 
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fnmisb  liim  with  drawings  of  whatever  remains  of  antiquitj 
might  appear  deserving  of  notice.*^  The  execution  of  this 
great  work  was  chiefly  intrusted  to  two  of  his  scholars^ 
Giulio  Bomano  and  Giovanni  da  Udine:  the  former  of  whom 
superintended  tiie  histmcal  department;  the  latter,  the  stucco 
and  grotesques^  in  the  representation  and  exquisite  finish  of 
which  he  excelled  aU  the  artists  of  his  time;  hut  various 
other  artists,  who  had  already  arrived  at  considerable  emi- 
nence, were  employed  in  the  work  and  laboored  with  great 
assiduity.  Among  these  were  Giovanni  Francesco  Penni, 
called  //  FcMore^  Bartolommeo  da  Bagnacavallo,  Perino  del 
Vaga,  Pellegrino  da  Modena,  and  Yincenzo  da  S.  Gemig- 
nano.f  In  the  various  compartments  of  the  ceiling,  BafifaeUo 
designed  a  series  of  pictures  from  sacred  history,  some  of 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  finished  with  his  own  hand, 
and  the  rest  by  his  pupils  under  his  immediate  direction.^ 
The  great  extent  and  variety  of  this  undertaking,  the  fertility 
of  imagination  displayed  by  Raffaello  in  his  designs,  the  con- 
descension and  kindness  with  which  he  treated  his  pupils, 
who  attended  him  in  great  numbers  whenever  he  appeared 
in  public,  and  the  liberality  of  the  pontiff  in  rewarding  their 
labours,  all  combined  to  render  the  Vatican  at  this  period  a 
perfect  nursery  of  art.  Among  the  lowest  assistants,  a  boy 
had  been  employed  in  carrying  the  composition  of  lime  and 
other  materials  requisite  for  the  works  in  fresco.  From 
daily  observing  these  productions,  he  began  to  admire  them, 
and  from  admiring,  to  wish  to  imitate  them.  His  meditationsi 
although  secret,  were  not  fruitless;  he  became  an  artist, 
before  he  produced  a  specimen  of  his  talents,  and  at  eighteen 
years  of  age  seized  the  pencil  and  astonished  his  employers. 
The  disciples  of  RaffaeUo  owned  no  superiority  but  that  of 
genius.  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  was  received  among  them 
as  a  companion  and  a  brother,  and  by  his  future  eminence 
added  new  honours  to  the  school  in  which  he  had  been 
formed.^  After  the  completion  of  the  Loggie,  RaffaeUo  was 
employei  by  the  pontiff  to  embellish  in  a  similar  manner  one 
of  the  daloons  of  the  Vatican,  where  he  painted  several 
figures  of  the  apostles  and  saints;  and  availing  himself  of  the 

*  Vasari,  Vite  de'  Pittori,  ii.  118.  t  Ibid. 
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assistance  of  Giovanni  da  XJdine,  decorated  the  interstices 
with  arabesques,  in  which  he  introduced  the  figures  of 
various  animals,  which  had  at  different  times  been  presented 
to  the  pope/^  who  was  so  highly  gratified  by  the  judgment 
and  fancy  displayed  in  these  works,  that  he  invested  RidSfaello 
with  the  general  superintendence  of  all  the  improvements  of 
the  Vatican. 

The  demands  made  by  Leo  X.  upon  the  talents  and  the 
time  of  Rafiaello  were  indeed  unremitting,  and  could  not 
have  failed  to  have  exhausted  the  efforts  of  a  less  fertile 
imagination,  or  a  less  rapid  hand.  Having  determined  to 
ornament  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  Vatican  with  tapestry, 
which  was  at  that  time  woven  in  Flanders  with  the  utmost 
perfection  and  elegance,  he  requested  Baffaello  to  furnish 
the  designs  from  such  portions  of  scripture  history  as  might 
t)e  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  passages  which  he  chose 
were  selected  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  and  these  he 
designed  on  cartoons,  or  paper,  as  models  for  the  imitation  of 
the  Flemish  artists.  Each  of  these  subjects  was  ornamented 
at  the  bottom  with  a  frieze,  or  border,  in  chiaro^scuro,  repre- 
senting the  principal  transactions  in  the  life  of  Leo  X.  The 
pieces  of  tapestry  wrought  from  these  designs,  and  which 
until  very  lately  decorated  the  papal  chapel,  were  executed 
by  the  tapestry-weavers  with  a  harmony  of  colour  and 
brilliancy  of  effect  that  astonished  all  who  saw  them,  and 
seemed  to  be  rather  the  production  of  the  pencil  than  the 
loom.*^^  In  this  work  Leo  expended  the  enormous  sipu  of 
seventy  thousand  crowns.^^  But  although  the  tapestry 
arrived  at  Rome,  the  drawings,  yet  more  valuable,  were 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Flemish  workmen, 
from  whose  descendants  it  is  supposed  they  were  purchased, 
in  the  ensuing  century,  by  the  accomplished  but  unfortunate 
Charles  Lf^^  During  the  disturbances  which  soon  after- 
wards arose  in  these  kingdoms,  these  precious  monuments 
were  exposed  to  sale,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  royal 
collection;  but  Cromwell  was  not  so  devoid  of  taste  as  to 
permit  them  to  beiost  to  this  country,  and  directed  that  they 
should  be  purchased.^  ^    No  further  attention  seems,  however, 

*  Vasari,  Vita  di  Raffa«llo,  in  Yite  de'  Pittori,  ii.  124. 
f  BichardsoD,  Traite  de  la  Peinture,  iii.  460. 
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to  have  been  paid  to  them,  and  soon  after  the  accession  of 
William  in.,  they  were  found  in  a  chest  cut  into  strips  for 
the  use  of  the  tapestry-weavers,  but  in  other  respects  with- 
out material  injury.  For  several  years  these  celebrated  car- 
toons formed  ^e  chief  ornament  of  the  palace  of  Hampton 
Court,  whence  they  were  removed  by  the  orders  of  his 
present  majesty  to  his  residence  at  Windsor.  Let  not  the 
British  artist  who  is  smitten  with  the  love  of  his  profession, 
and  owns  the  influence  of  genius,  fail  to  pay  his  frequent 
devotions  at  this  shrine.^^ 

We  now  touch  the  confines  of  the  highest  state  of  the  art  j 
of  that  period  when  the  powers  of  Bafiaello,  who  undoubtedly 
united  in  himself  aU  the  great  requisites  of  a  perfect  painter 
in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  individual,  were  exerted 
to  their  full  extent.  To  distinguish  this  sera  was  the  destina- 
tion of  his  last  great  work,  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ  on 
Mount  Tabor.  In  the  production  of  this  piece  Raffaello  was 
attracted  by  friendship  and  stimulated  by  emulation.  During 
the  absence  of  Micfaelagnolo  from  Eome,  that  great  artist  had 
heard  the  praises  of  EadOPaello  resounded  from  every  quarter, 
and  had  found  his  productions  commended  for  propriety  of 
invention,  correctness  of  design,  grace  of  composition,  and 
harmony  of  colouring  ;  whilst  his  own  were  represented  a» 
having  no  other  excellence  than  truth  of  drawing  to  recom- 
mend them.*  Relinquishing  for  a  moment  that  department 
which  was  more  consonant  to  the  severe  energy  of  his  own 
genius,  and  in  which  he  stands  without  a  rival  in  modem 
times,  he  resolved  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  triumphs  of  his 
great  competitor,  and  by  availing  himself  of  the  experienced 
pencil  and  attractive  colouring  of  Sebastiigoio  del  Piombo,  to 
give  to  his  own  vigorous  conceptions  those  advantages  which 
were  necessary  to  exhibit  them  with  full  effect.  This  unioa 
of  genius  with{  talent  gave  rise  to  several  celebrated  produc- 
tions, the  designs  of  which  were  furnished  by  Michelagnolo^ 
and  the  execution  intrusted  to  Sebastiano.^^  At  this  juncture,, 
the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  had  engaged  Raffaello  to  paint 
for  him  in  oil  the  picture  of  the  Transfiguration,  which  wa» 
intended  to  ornament  the  great  altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Nar- 
bonne,  of  which  place  the  cardinal  was  archbishop.   No  sooner 

*  Yasari,  Vite,  u.  470. 
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had  he  commenced  the  work,  than  Sebastiaiio  begun,  as  if  in 
competition  with  him,  hig  celebrated  picture  of  the  Raising  of 
Lazarus,  which  was  painted  with  the  greatest  attention,  and 
in  part  from  the  designs  of  Michelagnolo,  and  under  his  imme* 
diate  superintendence  and  direction.*  ^^  Such  a  contest  was 
well  calculated  to  call  forth  all  the  efforts  of  Rafiaello,  axid 
the  work  which  he  produced  is  acknowledged  to  have  dis* 
plajed  his  various  excellences  to  full  advantage.^  The  pic- 
tures, when  completed,  were  exhibited  together  to  public  view 
in  the  chamber  of  the  consistory,  and  both  received  high 
commendation.  The  work  of  Sebastiano  was  universally 
approved  of,  as  a  wonderful  instance  of  energetic  design  and 
powerful  effect ;  but  the  warmest  admirers  of  Michelagnolo 
have  not  hesitated  to  confess,  that  in  beauty  and  in  grace  the 
picture  of  Raffaello  had  no  equal.^ 

Among  the  last  and  unfinished  labours  of  Raffiiello,  are  the 
designs  for  another  apartment  in  the  Vatican,  now  called  the 
Hall  of  Constantine,  which  were  begun  by  him  under  the 
directions  of  Leo  X.,  and  terminated,  after  the  death  both  of 
&e  artist  and  the  pontiff,  by  GiuMo  Romano  and  Gian-Fran- 
eesco  Penni,  who  are  acknowledged  to  have  proved  themselves 
by  this  work  the  worthy  disciples  of  so  great  a  master.  This 
series  comprises  four  grand  compositions,  each  occupying  one 
side  of  the  apartment.  The  fu*st  represents  the  vision  of 
Constantine,  with  the  miraculous  appearance  of  the  holy  cross. 
The  second  and  largest,  is  the  victory  of  Constantine  over 
Maxentius.  The  third  is  the  baptism  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  fourth,  the  donation  made  by  Mm  to  the  church.  On  the 
basement  of  this  apartment  are  represented  the  figures  of 
several  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  superior  piety;  each  of  whom  appears  to  be  seated 
in  a  niche,  and  to  be  attended  by  two  angels,  who  support  his 
mantle,  or  assist  in  holding  the  book  which  he  is  employed  m 
reading.f  Among  them  are  the  sainted  pontiffs,  Pietro,  Da- 
maso,  Leo,  Gregory,  and  Silvester.  On  the  base  of  a  oohunn, 
at  the  foot  of  the  picture  which  represents  the  baptism  of 
Constantine,  is  inscribed,  clemens  vii.  font.  max.  a  leone  x. 

COEPTUM  CONSUMAVIT. 

As  an  architect,  Raffaello  is  scarcely  less  entitled  to  oooi'* 

*  Vasari,  ii.  471.  +  Belloii  Deserittione,  &c.  150. 
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mendatioii  than  in  the  other  departments  of  art.  On  the 
-death  of  Braxnante,  in  the  year  1514,  a  competition  took  place 
for  the  office  of  superint^ident  of  the  church  of  S.  Pietro, 
between  the  professors  of  architecture  at  Rome ;  among  whom 
were  Fra  Giocondo,  Baffaello,  and  Balthazar  Peruzzi,  the 
latter  of  whom,  at  the  request  of  Leo  X.,  formed  a  new  model 
for  the  building,  excluding  such  parts  as  appeared  to  him  not 
to  correspond  with  the  rest,  and  comprehending  the  whole  in 
one  magnific^it  and  simple  form.  But  although  the  design 
of  Peruzzi  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  pontiff,  and  some 
parts  of  it  were  even  adopted  by  succeeding  architects  in 
carrying  forwards  this  great  work,  yet  Leo,  in  compliance 
with  the  dying  request  of  Bramante,  conferred  the  office  of 
architect  on  lUffaello,  giving  him  as  a  coadjutor,  or  assistant^ 
the  experienced  Fra  Giocondo,  then  at  an  advanced  period  of 
life.**'  The  appointment  of  Raffaello,  which  is  dated  in  the 
month  of  August,  1514,  contains  high  commendations  of  his 
talents,  and  assigns  to  him  a  salary  of  three  hundred  gold 
crowns,  with  full  power  to  call  for  the  supplies  necessary  for 
carrying  forward  the  work.  For  the  same  purpose  he  was 
also  authorized  to  make  use  of  such  marble  as  might  be  found 
in  the  city  of  Rome,  or  within  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from 
its  walls  ;  and  a  penalty  was  imposed  upon  all  persons  who, 
upon  discovering  the  remains  of  any  ancient  edifice,  shoidd 
not,  within  three  days,  give  notice  of  the  same  to  Raffaello, 
who,  as  praefect  of  St.  Peter's,  was  empowered  to  purchase 
and  make  use  of  such  part  of  it  as  might  suit  his  purpose. 
Ttiese  regulations  became  the  means  of  preserving  from  de- 
struction many  remains  of  ancient  art  which  would  otherwise 
undoubtedly  have  perished.  In  the  brief  addressed  by  the 
pontiff  to  Raffaello  on  this  occasion,  it  is  observed,  that "  great 
quantities  of  stone  and  marble  are  frequently  discovered  with 
Inscriptions  or  curious  monumental  devices,  which  are  deserv- 
ing of  preservation  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  Latin  tongue,  but  are  frequently  cut  or 
broken,  and  the  inscriptions  obliterated,  for  the  sake  of  using 
them  as  materials  in  new  buildings."  The  pontiff  therefore 
imposes  a  heavy  fine  upon  any  person  who  shall  destroy  any 
inscription  without  the  permission  of  Raffaello.  These  pre- 
cautions could  not  fail  of  answering  in  a  great  degree  the 
eonunendable  ends  which  the  pontiff  had  in  view;    and  td 
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him  may  be  ascribed  the  preservation  of  such  memorials  of 
former  ages  as  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  his  predecessors; 
many  of  whom  had  not  only  permitted  these  venerable  relics 
to  be  defaced  at  the  pleasure  of  those  who  found  them^  but 
had  themselves  torn  down  some  of  the  finest  works  of  anti- 
quity, and  employed  the  splendid  fragments  in  the  churches 
and  modem  e<&fices  of  Rome. 

The  progress  of  this  great  work,  during  which  the  pontiff 
had  frequent  interviews  with  his  architects,  suggested  to  him 
a  yet  more  extensive  and  magnificent  plan.  This  was  the 
forming  an  accurate  survey  of  the  city  of  Eome,  with  repre- 
sentations of  all  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  so  as  to 
obtain,  from  what  might  yet  be  seen,  a  complete  draught  or 
model  of  the  whole,  as  it  existed  in  the  most  splendid  sera  of 
its  prosperity.  This  task  he  also  intrusted  to  Raffaello,  who 
undertook  it  with  great  alacrity,  and  appears  to  have  made 
some  progress  towards  its  completion;  but  the  untimely 
death  of  that  great  artist,  which  happened  soon  after  the 
eommencement  of  the  undertaking,  frustrated  the  views  of  the 
pontiff*.  A  singular  memorial  of  the  measures  adopted  by 
Kaffaello  for  carrying  this  purpose  into  effect,  yet,  however, 
remains,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  pope,  and  which, 
until  within  the  space  of  a  few  years  past,  1ms  been  erro- 
neously attributed  to  the  count  Baldassare  Castiglione.^  In 
this  letter,  which  displays  in  every  sentence  the  knowledge 
of  a  practical  artist,  the  author  has  fully  explained  the  nature 
of  his  undertaking,  the  rules  which  he  had  prescribed  to 
himself  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  even  the  implements 
made  use  of  for  that  purpose.  "  There  are  many  persons," 
says  he,  "holy  father,  who,  estimating  great  things  by  their  own 
narrow  judgment,  esteem  the  military  exploits  of  the  ancient 
Komans,  and  the  skill  which  they  have  displayed  in  their 
buildings,  so  spacious  and  so  richly  ornamented,  as  rather 
fabulous  than  true.  With  me,  however,  it  is  widely  different; 
for  when  I  perceive,  in  what  yet  remains  of  Rome,  the 
divinity  of  mind  which  the  ancients  possessed,  it  seems  to  me 
not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  many  things  were  to  them 
easy  which  to  us  appear  impossible.  Having  therefore^ 
under  this  conviction,  always  been  studious  of  the  remains  of 
antiquity,  and  having  with  no  small  labour  investigated  and 
accurately  measured  such  as  have  occurred  to  me,  and  com- 
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pared  them  with  the  writings  of  the  best  authors  on  this 
subject,  I  conceive  that  I  have  obtained  some  acquaintance 
with  the  architecture  of  the  ancients.  This  acquisition, 
whilst  it  gives  me  great  pleasure,  has  also  affected  me  with 
no  small  concern,  in  observing  the  inanimate  remains,  as  it 
were,  of  this  once  noble  city,  the  queen  of  the  universe,  thus 
lacerated  and  dispersed.  As  there  is  a  duty  from  every  child^ 
towards  his  parents  and  his  country,  so  I  find  myself  called 
upon  to  exert  what  little  ability  I  possess,  in  perpetuating 
somewhat  of  the  image,  or  rather  the  shadow,  of  that  which 
is  in  fact  the  universal  country  of  all  Christians,  and  at  one 
time  was  so  elevated  and  so  powerful,  that  mankind  began  to 
believe  that  she  was  raised  beyond  the  efforts  of  fortune  and 
destined  to  perpetual  duration.  Hence  it  would  seem  that 
time,  envious  of  the  glory  of  mortals,  but  not  fully  confiding 
in  his  own  strength,  had  combined  with  fortune,  and  with  the 
profane  and  unsparing  barbarians,  that  to  his  corroding  file 
and  consuming  tooth  they  might  add  their  destructive  fury; 
and  by  fire,  by  sword,  and  every  other  mode  of  devastation, 
might  complete  the  ruin-  of  Eome.  Thus  those  famous  works 
which  might  otherwise  have  remained  to  the  present  day  in 
full  splendour  and  beauty,  were,  by  the  rage  and  ferocity  of 
these  merciless  men,  or  rather  wild  beasts,  overthrown  and 
destroyed;  yet  not  so  entirely  as  not  to  leave  a  sort  of  me- 
chanism of  the  whole,  without  ornament  indeed;  or  so  to 
express  it,  the  skeleton  of  the  body  without  the  flesh.  But 
why  should  we  complain  of  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  or  other 
pei^dious  enemies,  whUst  they  who  ought,  like  fathers  and 
guardians,  to  have  protected  the  defenceless  remains  of  Rome, 
have  themselves  contributed  towards  their  destruction.  How 
many' have  there  been,  who,  having  enjoyed  the  same  office  as 
your  holiness,  but  'not  the  same  knowledge,  nor  the  same 
greatness  of  mind,  nor  that  clemency  in  which  you  resemble 
the  Deity,  how  many  have  there  been  who  have  employed 
themselves  in  the  demolition  of  ancient  temples,  statues, 
arches,  and  other  glorious  works!  How  many  who  have 
allowed  these  edifices  to  be  undermined,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  pozzolana  from  their  foundations;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  have  fallen  into  ruins!  What  materials 
for  building  have  been  formed  from  statues  and  other  antique 
sculptures!    Insomuch,  that  I  might  venture  to  assert,  that 
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the  new  Borne  which  we  now  see,  as  large  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, 80  heantifdl  and  so  ornamented  with  palaces,  ohnrdieSy 
and  other  bnildings,  is  wholly  composed  of  the  remains  of 
ancient  marble.  Nor  can  I  reflect  without  sorrow,  that  even 
aince  I  have  been  in  Rome,  which  is  not  yet  eleven  years,  so 
many  beautiful  monuments  have  been  destroyed;  as  the 
obelisk  that  stood  in  the  Alexandrian  road,  the  unfortunate 
arch,  and  so  many  columns  and  temples,  chiefly  demolished 
by  M.  Bartolommeo  della  Bovere.  It  ought  not,  therefore, 
holy  father,  to  be  the  last  object  of  your  attention,  to  take 
care  that  the  little  which  now  remains  of  this  the  ancient 
mother  of  Italian  glory  and  magnificence,  be  not,  by  means 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  malicious,  wholly  extirpated  and  de- 
stroyed; but  may  be  preserved  as  a  testimony  of  the  worth 
and  excellence  of  those  divine  minds  by  whose  example  we 
of  the  present  day  are  incited  to  great  and  laudable  under- 
takings. Your  object,  however,  is  rather  to  leave  the  ex- 
amples of  the  ancients  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  to  equal 
or  surpass  them  by  the  erection  of  splendid  edifices,  by  die 
encouragement  and  remuneration  of  talents  and  of  genius, 
and  by  dispensing  among  the  princes  of  Christendom  liie 
blessed  seeds  of  peace.  For  as  the  ruin  of  all  discipline  and 
o£  all  arts  is  the  consequence  of  the  calamities  of  war,  so 
from  peace  and  public  tranquillity  is  derived  that  desiraUe 
leisure,  which  carries  them  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence." 
After  this  introduction,  the  author  proceeds:  "  Having  then 
been  commanded  by  your  holiness  to  make  a  design  of  ancient 
Rome,  as  far  as  it  can  be  discovered  from  what  now  remains^ 
with  all  the  edifices  of  which  such  ruins  yet  appear,  as  may 
enable  us  infallibly  to  ascertain  what  they  originally  were, 
and  to  supply  such  parts  as  are  wholly  destroyed  by  making 
them  correspond  with  those  that  yet  exist,  I  have  used  every 
possible  exertion,  that  I  ought  give  you  full  satisfaction,  and 
convey  a  perfect  idea  of  the  subject.''  He  then  enters  upon 
a  technical  description  of  the  principal  edifices  then  existing  in 
Rome,  which  he  divides  into  three  classes,  those  of  the  andents, 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  (^  the  modems,  giving  to  each  Hieir 
peculiar  characteristics.  He  describes  a  mathematical  instm- 
ment  which  he  has  employed  for  completing  his  task  witJi 
accuracy,  and  which  appears,  from  the  use  of  the  marines 
compass,  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  now  eaQed  the 
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Pkme  iabble  ;  and  after  having  thus  given  a  full  €cq>laaati(«a 
of  his  proceedings,  he  ti^nBmits  to  the  pope  the  drawing  of 
an  entire  edifice,  onnpl^ed  ace(»rding  to  the  rules  which  he 
had  kid  down. 

With  the  death  of  his  favourite  artist,  it  is  prohahle  that 
I/eo  relinquished  this  undertaking.  This  event  happened  on 
Good  Friday,  in  the  year  1520,  Baffaello  having  on  that  day 
completed  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.*^  The  regret 
which  every  admirer  of  the  arts  must  fed  for  his  early  loss^ 
is  increased  hy  the  reflection,  that  this  misfortune  was  not  the 
result  of  any  inevitable  disease,  but  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
joint  ccmsequences  of  his  own  imprudence,  and  of  the  teme- 
rity or  ignorance  of  his  physician.^  With  every  accomplish- 
ment, both  natural  and  acquired,  with  qualities  that  not  only 
commanded  the  approbation,  but  conciliated  the  aflection  of 
all  who  knew  him,  it  was  his  misfortune  not  sufGLciently  to 
respect  the  divine  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed.  His 
Biend,  the  cardinal  da  £iM>iena,  had  endeavoured  to  prevail 
on  him  to  marry,  and  had  proposed  to  give  him  his  niece  as  a 
VFife;^^  but  the  idea  of  restraint  was  intolerable  to  him,  and 
-whilst  he  appeared  disposed  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
cardinal,  he  still  found  means,  under  various  pretexts,  to 
postpone  the  union.  Among  the  reasons  assigned  for  this 
delay,  it  has  been  alleged,  that  on  the  finishing  the  pictures 
in  the  Vatican,  the  pope  intended  to  confer  on  him,  in  reward 
of  his  labours,  the  rank  and  emoluments  of  a  cardinal.  It 
znust,^  however,  be  confessed,  that  such  a  promotion,  if  indeed 
it  ever  was  in  contemplation,  would  have  conf<^rred  little  ho- 
nour either  on  the  artist  or  his  patron.  In  the  estimation  of 
his  own  times,  as  well  as  of  the  present,  he  already  held  a 
higher  rank  than  Leo  could  bestow,  and  the  hat  of  a  cardinal 
c<^ld  only  have  disgraced  the  man  whose  chief  pretensions  to 
it  were  founded  on  his  pallet  and  his  p^idls.^^ 

It  would  be  no  less  unjust  to  the  character  and  liberality  of 
Leo  X.  than  to  the  disinterestedness  of  Hafifaello,  and  indeed 
to  Ihe  merits  of  the  age,  to  suppose  that  the  patronage  of  the 
pontiff  was  confined  to  the  encouragement  of  a  single  artist, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  contemporary  excellence.  In  truths 
no  person  was  ever  more  free  from  that  envy,  which  is  the 
invariable  mark  of  inferior  talents,  than  Kaffaello  himself. 
Among  those  whom  he  recommended  to  the  favour  of  Leo  X. 
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was  Luca  della  Robbia,  who  had  carried  to  high  perfedion  an 
art  which  had  long  been  practised  by  his  ancestors,  that  of 
painting  on  Terra  invitriata,  or  glazed  earth;  an  tart  which 
has  since  been  lost,  or  at  least  is  now  confined  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  enamel  painting.^  In  this  method  he  executed  the 
Impresa,  or  arms  of  Leo  X.,  which  yet  adorn  the  apartments 
of  the  Vatican,  and  completed  the  floors  of  the  papal  Laggie.* 
In  the  decoration  of  the  Vatican,  Leo  was  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing the  assistance,  not  only  of  the  most  eminent  painters,  but 
of  the  most  skilful  artificers  in  every  kind  of  ornament,  to  the 
end  that  this  place  might  concentrate  and  exhibit  in  one 
point  of  view  all  that  was  exquisite  in  art.f  His  exertions 
for  this  purpose  were  eminently  successful;  and  in  the  eiisu- 
ing  century  the  celebrated  French  painter,  Niccolo  Poussin, 
was  employed  by  Louis  Xm.  in  making  drawings  of  the 
decorations  of  the  Vatican,  to  be  employed  in  the  palace  of 
the  Louvre,  which  he  was  then  erecting,:^  a  circumstance 
which  confers  honour  on  the  taste '  of  that  sovereign,  and 
marks  the  commencement  of  that  improvement  which,  under 
the  patronage  of  his  successor,  arrived  at  its  highest  pitch  of 
excellence. 

The  reputation  acquired  by  Andrea  Contucci,§  called 
Andrea  da  Monte  Sansavino,  by  his  celebrated  group  in  the 
chapel  of  Gorizio,  to  which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to 
refer,  induced  the  pope  to  require  his  assistance  in  completing 
the  ornaments  for  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  which 
had  been  commenced  by  Bramante,  but  left  imperfect  at  his 
death.  This  work  consisted  of  a  series  of  pieces  in  sacred 
history,  executed  in  basso  rUievo  in  marble.  The  talents 
displayed  by  Andrea  in  this  undertaking  fully  justified  the 
choice  of  the  pontiff;  and  even  Vasari,  although  devoted  to 
the  admiration  of  Michelagnolo,  acknowledges  that  these  pro- 
ductions were  the  finest  and  most  finished  specimens  of 
sculpture  which  had  until  that  time  been  seen.||  The  enter- 
prise was,  however,  too  extensive  for  the  accomplishment  of 
an  individual,  and  some  of  the  rilievos  being  left  by  Andrea 
in  an  unfinished  state,  were  completed  by  succeeding  artists. 
Thus  Baccio  Bandinelli  finished  the  representation  of  the 

*  Vasari,  Vite  de*  Pittori,  i.  202,  203.  f  ^-  "•  ^^^• 

X  Bottari,  Note  al  Vasai-i.  ii.  120.       §  Or  more  correctly,  Cnntucci. — B. 

II  Vasari,  ii.  170. 
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birth  of  the  Virgin,  EafSskello  da  Monte  Lupo  that  of  her 
marriage,  and  Girolamo  Lombardo  the  nativity  of  Christ,  and 
adoration  of  the  Magi.  The  miracle  of  the  migration  from 
Sclavonia  to  Loretto  of  this  famous  chapel,  which  is  pretended 
to  have  been  the  birthplace  and  residence  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
supplied  another  subject  for  the  inventive  talents  of  Andrea, 
and  his  design  was  afterwards  executed  by  the  Florentine 
sculptor  Tribolo.* 

Amoag  other  great  works  completed  by  Leo  X.  during  his 
brief  pontificate,  may  be  enumerated  the  rebuilding  and 
adorning  with  paintings  the  church  of  our  Lady  at  Monte- 
cello,  the  superintendence  of  which  place  had  been  intrusted 
to  him  whilst  a  cardinal.  He  also  restored  and  beautified 
the  baptismal  font  of  Constantine  in  the  Lateran,  which  had 
nearly  become  ruinous.  He  vigilantly  repaired  the  roads 
and  bridges  within  the  Roman  territories,  erected  or  enlarged 
many  magnificent  palaces  in  dififerent  parts  of  his  dominions, 
conducted  to  his  favourite  villa  of  Malliana  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water,  and  ornamented  the  place  by  a  beautiful  building. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  state,  he  attended  to  the 
completion  and  decoration  of  the  palace  of  Poggio  C^gano, 
situate  between  Pistoja  and  Florence,  which  had  been  erected 
by  his  father  Lorenzo.  The  direction  of  this  imdertaking 
was  intrusted  by  the  pontiff  to  his  relation  Ottaviano  de' 
Medici,  who  possessed  the  same  taste  for  the  arts  which  dis- 
tinguished the  rest  of  his  family,  and  lived  on  terms  of  friendly 
intimacy  with  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  time.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  pontiff  to  ornament  the  walls  and  ceiling 
of  the  great  hall  with  paintings  in  fresco,  the  execution  of 
which  had  been  committed  to  Francia  Bigio;  but  Ottaviano 
de'  Medici  called  in  further  assistance,  and  allotting  only  one 
third  of  the  work  to  Bigio,  apportioned  the  rest  between 
Andrea  del  Sarto  and  Jacopo  da  Puntormo,  in  hopes  that  by 
the  emulation  thus  excited,  the  work  would  be  better  and 
more  expeditiously  performed.  One  of  the  pictures  under- 
taken by  Bigio,  was  the  representation  of  Ciciero  carried  in 
triumph  by  his  fellow  citizens.t  Andrea  del  Sarto  commenced 
a  picture  of  the  tribute  of  various  animals  presented  to  Csesar,:^ 
and  Jacopo  da  Puntormo,  one  of  Vertumnus  and  Pomona, 

•  Vasari,  ii.  174.  +  lb.  ii.  217,  231.  {  lb.  ii.  G55. 
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characterked  by  their  insignia,  and  their  attendants.  Other 
pieces  were  also  commenced;  but  the  great  deliberation  with 
which  the  artists  proceeded,  in  the  hopes  of  surpassing  their 
^mpetitorSy  and  perhaps  some  d^ree  of  dissatisfaction  arising 
from  the  partition  of  their  labour,  delayed  the  completion  of 
their  undertaking,  until  its  farther  pn^ess  was  efifectually 
prevented  by  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  an  event  which,  as  Yasari 
has  observed,  not  only  frustrated  many  great  works  at  Rome, 
at  Florence,  at  Loretto,  and  other  places,  but  impoverished 
the  world  by  the  loss  of  this  true  Mecsenas  of  all  distinguished 
men.* 

Among  other  artists,  whom  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  to  the 
pontificate  induced  to  visit  the  city  of  Rome,  Yasari  has 
enumerated  the  accomplished  Lionardo  da  Yinci,  who  is  said 
to  have  accompanied  Giuliano  de'  Medici  from  Florence  on 
that  occasion.f  The  same  author  informs  us,  that  oa  his 
arrival,  the  pope  gave  him  a  subject  on  which  he  might 
employ  his  pencil.  Lionardo,  who  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  the  improvement  of  the  mechanical  processes  of  his  art, 
began  to  prepare  oils  and  varnishes;  whereupon  the  pope 
exclaimed,  "  What,  alas!  can  be  expected  from  a  man  who 
attends  to  the  finishing  before  he  has  begun  his  work  !**  We 
are  also  told  that  on  this  occasion,  Lionardo  executed  for 
Baldassare  Turini  da  Pescia,  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  and 
infant  Christ,  and  an  exquisite  portrait  of  a  boy;  both  of 
which  were,  in  the  time  of  Yasari,  in  the  possession  of 
M.  Giulio  Turini,  at  Pescia.  There  is,  however,  some  reason 
to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  relation,  and  to  suspect  that 
Lionardo  did  not  pay  a  visit  to  Rome  during  the  pontificate 
of  Leo  X.  If  the  works  attributed  to  him  in  that  city  by 
Bottari4  are,  in  fact,  the  productions  of  his  pencil,  they  were 
probably  executed  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  his  life.^ 
To  what  a  degree  of  proficiency  Lionardo  might  have  at- 
tained, had  he  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  his  art  that 
time  which  he  misapplied  in  alchemical  experiments,  or  lost 
in  puerile  amusements,  may  readily  be  conjectured  from  the 
astonishing  specimens  which  he  occasionally  produced;  but 
whilst  Raffaello  and  Michelagnolo  were  adorning  Italy  with 
their  immortal  labours,   Lionardo  was  blowing  bubbles  to 

*  Vasari,  ii.  055.         +  lb.  ii.  12.         }  Bottari,  Not.  al  Yasari,  ii.  22. 
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M  a  whole  apartment,  and  decorating  lizards  with  artificial 
wings.  Even  these  occupations  maj,  however,  be  taken 
as  indications  of  the  same  character  which  he  frequently 
manifested  in  his  works;  impatient  of  the  Hmits  of  natore, 
and  aiming  at  the  expression  of  something  beyond  what 
had  ever  occurred  to  his  observation;  a  propensity  which 
marks  a  great  and  daring  mind,  but  which,  if  not  regu- 
lated and  chastened  by  the  laws  of  probability  and  of 
truth,  is  in  danger  of  leading,  as  in  fcict  it  too  often  led 
lionardo,  to  the  expression  of  caricature,  deformity,  and 
grimace. 

It  has  been  considered  as  a  great  advantage  to  the  reputa-^ 
tion  of  flkfichelagnolo,  and  as  a  misfortune  to  that  of  Rafl&ftllo, 
that  whilst  the  former  was  yet  living,  the  transactions  of  his 
history  were  recorded  by  two  of  his  scholars,  whilst  no  one 
was  found  among  the  numerous  admirers  of  the  latter  who 
would  undertake  to  perform  for  him  the  same  office;*  but 
this  disadvantage  was  amply  compensated  by  another  cir- 
cumstance, which  has  perhaps  rendered  more  service  to  the 
character  of  Bafiaello  than  could  have  been  done  by  the 
most  eloquent  encomiums,  or  the  most  flattering  pen.     This 
observation  can  only  apply  to  the  promulgation  of  his  beau- 
tiful designs,  by  means  of  engravings  firom  plates  of  copper, 
an  art  then  recently  invented,  and  rapidly  rising  to  perfection. 
From  the  practice  of  chasing  and  inlaying  metals,  wood,  or 
ivory,  called  by  the  Italians  Lavari  di  Niello^  and  which  had 
been  cultivated  by  the  Florentines  with  great  success,  the 
modem  method  of  engraving  derives  its  origin.     In  designing 
the  subjects  to  be  inlaid  on  armour,  on  household  plate,  and 
other  implements,  the  painter  was  not  unfrequently  called  in 
to  the  aid  of  the  mechanic;  and  as  these  labours  began  to  be 
performed  with  greater  care  and  attention,  it  became  usual 
to  take  impressions  from  the  engraved  metal,  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  effect  of  the  work,  before  the  cavities  were  filled 
with  the  substance  intended.     This  substance  was,  in  general, 
a  composition  of  silver  and  lead,  which,  being  black,  was 
denominated  niello  {nigrum).     Of  these  impressions,  which 
are  hence  called  prints  in  nieUoy  the  industry  of  modern  in- 
quirers has  discovered  several  specimens,  which  are  distin- 

*  Laazi,  Storia  pittoiica,  i  394. 
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guisbed  from  other  early  prints,  not  only  by  the  inscriptieiis 
being  reversed  in  the  impression,  but  by  their  rudeness  in 
other  respects.  From  this  practice  to  that  of  engraving  on 
metal  for  the  express  purpose  of  multiplying  the  design,  tlie 
transition  was  not  difficult.  Among  the  first  persons  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  new  career,  were  Antonio 
Pollajuolo  and  Sandro  Botticelli,  the  latter  of  whom  furnished 
the  designs  for  the  edition  of  Dante,  published  in  1488,  whicli 
were  engraved  by  Baccio  Baldini.^  Many  other  early  artists 
are  enumerated  by  writers  on  this  subject,  but  their  preten- 
sions are  in  general  extremely  doubtful;  and  we  may,  with 
great  justice,  attribute  to  Andrea  Mantegna  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  person  who,  by  his  performances,  gave  stabi- 
lity and  importance  to  the  art.  The  prints  of  Andrea  yet 
frequently  occur  to  the  collector,  and  display  great  invention, 
and  expression  of  character.^  ITiey  sometimes  even  border  on 
grace  and  elegance.^^  His  drawing  is  in  general  correct,  and 
in  some  instances,  exhibits  great  freedom.  All  his  prints  are 
peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  shadows  being  formed  by 
diagonal  lines,  which  are  always  found  in  the  same  direction, 
and  not  crossed  by  other  lines,  as .  has  since  been  practised. 
He  has  not  affixed  the  date  to  these  productions,  but  they  are 
certainly  to  be  placed  among  the  earliest  effi)rts  of  the  art, 
and  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  assigned  with  confidence  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.^ 

The  person,  however,  who  was  destined  to  carry  this  art 
to  a  much  higher  degree  of  perfection,  was  Marc- Antonio 
Baimondi  of  Bologna,  frequently  called,  from  having  when 
young  studied  under  the  painter  Francesco  Francia,  Marc- 
Antonio  di  Francia.  A  modem  writer  conjectures  that  he 
was  bom  in  the  year  1487,  or  1488,*  but  one  of  his  pieces 
bears  the  date  of  1502,^^  and  some  of  his  others  appear  to  be 
anterior  to  it,  whence  we  may,  perhaps,  place  that  event  some 
years  earlier.  His  first  attempts  were  in' niello,  in  which  he 
obtained  great  applause,  f  but  having  taken  a  joumejr  to 
Venice,  he  there  found  exposed  to  sale  several  of  the  prints 
of  Albert  Durer,  both  from  copper  and  wood.  The  purchase 
of  these  works  exhausted  his  slender  finances,  and  in  order  to 
repair  them,  he  began  to  copy  the  series  of  prints  of  the  life 

•  Heinek.  Diet,  des  Artistes,  i.  275.      "f  Vasari,  Vite  de'  Pittori,  ii.  412. 
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of  Christ,  by  Albert  Durer,  consisting  of  tliirtj-six  pieces 
eugrayed  in  wood,  i^hich  he  imitated  with  such  exactness  on 
copper,  as  effectually  to  deceive  those  who  saw  them,  and 
enable  hipi  to  sell  them  as  the  prints  of  the  Grerman  artist. 
Vasari  informs  us,  that  when  Albert  was  acquainted  with 
this  circumstance,  bj  a  friend  who  transmitted  to  him  one  of 
the  copies  bj  Marc-Antonio,  he  immediately  repaired  to 
Venice  to  complain  of  the  fraud  to  the  senate;  but  that  the 
only  satisfaction  which  he  could  obtain  was  a  decree  prohi- 
biting Marc- Antonio  from  affixing  the  name  or  the  emblem 
of  Albert  to  his  own  engravings  in  future.*  An  attentive 
examination  of  the  works  of  these  artists  affords,  however, 
no  little  reason  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  narrative,  which 
Yasari  has  probably  adopted  without  sufficient  authority. 

From  Venice,  Marc- Antonio  repaired  to  Rome,  where, 
soon  after  his  arrival,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Raf- 
faello,  by  engraving  from  one  of  his  designs  a  figure  of 
liucretia.^^  This  print  being  shown  to  that  great  •  artist, 
he  immediately  saw  the  important  uses  to  which  the  talents 
of  the  engraver  might  be  applied,  and  from  that  time  the 
abilities  of  Marc-Antonio  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  re- 
presentation of  the  designs  of  Kaffaello.  The  first  piece 
assigned  to  him  by  Eaffaello  was  the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
which  he  executed  with  great  ability,f  and  this  was  suc- 
ceeded by  several  pther  works  which  were  the  admira- 
tion of  all  Italy,  and  have  preserved  to  the  present  day 
many  exquisite  designs  of  that  great  artist,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost  to  the  world.  It  has  been  said  that 
Kaffaello  not  only  directed  Marc- Antonio  in  the  execution 
of  his  labours,  but  that  he  frequently  engraved  the  outline* 
of  his  figures,  so  as  to  render  them  as  correct  as  possible;^* 
and  although  this  may  be  allowed  to  rest  on  conjecture  only, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  the  labours  of  Marc-Antonio  were 
highly  approved  by  Kaffaello,  who,  as  a  proof  of  his  profi- 
ciency, transmitted  impressions  of  his  prints  to  Albert  Durer, 
and  received  in  return  a  present  from  the  German  artist  of 
many  of  his  works.  The  reputation  of  Marc- Antonio  was 
now  established.  The  utility  of  his  art  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged. His  school  was  thronged  with  disciples,  many 
of  whom  became   great   proficients.     Marco  da  Ravenna, 

*  Vasari,  Vite  di  Pittori,  ii.  413.  +  lb.  ii.  416. 
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Agostino  Venetiano,  and  Giiilio  Bonasone,  were  scarcety 
inferior  to  their  master,  and  by  their  labours  and  those  o( 
their  successors,  a  correct  and  genuine  taste  for  picturesqne 
representation  has  been  difl^ed  throughout  Europe. 

The  art  of  engraWng  in  copper  by  the  qurm,  was  aceom- 
panied,  or  speedily  succeeded,  by  another  invention  of  no 
less  importance;  that  of  engraving  by  means  of  aquaforHs^ 
or  as  it  is  now  called,  etching.  The  great  labour  and  long 
experience  which  the  management  of  the  tool  required,  bad 
divided  the  province  of  the  engraver  from  that  of  the  painter, 
and  it  might  frequently  have  happened,  that  through  the 
incorrect  or  imperfect  medium  of  the  former,  the  latter  could 
scarcely  recc^nise  his  own  works.  The  art  of  etching,  as  it 
required  but  little  mechanical  skill,  enabled  the  painter  to 
transfer  to  the  oc^per  his  own  precise  ideas;  and  to  this  we 
have  been  indebted  for  some  (^  the  most  exquisite  produc- 
tions of  genius  and  of  taste.  In  fact,  these  prints  may  justly 
be  esteemed  as  original  drawings  of  the  masters  who  have 
produced  them;  and  although  the  w<nrks  of  the  modem  en- 
graver may  frequently  be  entitled  to  great  admiration,  yet 
they  will  never,  in  the  estimation  of  an  experienced  judge, 
be  allowed  to  rival  those  free  and '  unfinished,  but  correct 
and  expressive  sketches,  wtiich  the  immediate  hand  of  a  great 
painter  has  produced. 

The  origin  of  this  invention  has  been  attributed  by  the 
Italians  to  Parmigiano;*  but  it  was  certainly  known  in  Ger- 
many, if  not  before  Parmigiano  was  bom,  at  least  before  he 
was  able  to  practise  it.  If,  however,  Parmigiano  was  not 
the  inventor,  the  beautiful  works  which  he  has  left  in  this 
department,  and  which  exhibit  all  the  el^ance,  grace,  and 
spirit,  of  his  paintings,  which  they  will  in  all  probability 
long  survive,  give  him  a  decided  superiority  over  all  that 
preceded  him;  nor  whilst  we  possess  these  precious  remains, 
can  we  suppress  our  regret,  that  the  same  mode  of  execution 
was  not  occasionally  resorted  to  by  the  other  great  artists  of 
the  time,  and  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  contemplate  the 
bold  contours  of  Michelagnolo,  or  the  graceful  compositions 
of  Baffaello,  as  expressed  and  authenticated  by  their  own 
hand. 

*  Francesco  Mazzuoli,  generally  called  Parmigianino,  not  Pamugiono. 
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1521. 

Tranquillity  of  Italy — Leo  seizes  upon  several  of  the  smaller  states — ^At* 
tempts  the  duchy  of  Ferrara — Meditates  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
and  Spaniards  from  Italy — Engages  a  body  of  Swiss  mercenaries — 
Treaty  with  the  emperor  for  restoring  the  family  of  Sforza  to  Milan-^ 
'  The  Flrench  general,  UEcns,  made  a  prisoner  hy  QnicciardinI,  and 
liberated— Hostilities  commenced  against  the  French — ^Francis  preparea 
to  defend  his  Italian  possessions — ^The  allies  attack  Parma — ^The  duke 
of  Ferrara  joins  the  Ftench — The  cardinal  Oinlio  de'  Medici  legate  to 
the  allied  army — ^The  Swiss  in  the  service  erf  France  desert  to  the 
enemy-— The  allies  pass  the  Adda — Capture  of  Milan — The  allies  attack 
the  duke  of  Ferrara — Sudden  indispo8lti<m  of  Leo  X. — His  death-* 
Reasons  for  beUeving  that  he  was  poisoned — His  Aineral  and  monu- 
ment. 

Italy  had  now  for  some  years  enjoyed  a  state  of  repose;  nor 
did  there  appear  to  exist  among  iJie  sovereigns  of  £urope 
any  immediate  cause  which  might  lead  them  to  disturb  her 
tranquillity.  Charles  Y.  had  hitherto  been  too  much  engaged 
in  confirmmg  his  authority  and  regulating  his  administration 
in  Germany,  in  Spain,  and  in  Flanders,  to  pay  any  particular 
attention  to  his  Neapolitan  possessions ;  and  Francis  I.  ap- 
peared to  be  rather  solicitous  to  secure  his  dominions  in  the 
mianese,  than  ambitious  of  further  conquests.  The  Vene- 
tianSy  who  by  the  aid  of  the  French  monarch  had  recovered 
the  important  cities  of  Brescia  and  Verona,  still  maintained 
with  him  a  close  alliance ;  and  the  secondary  states  of  Italy 
were  too  well  aware  of  the  dangers  which  they  might  incur 
in  the  general  commotion,  to  give  occasion  to  new  disturb- 
anoes.  Even  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  although  bjrno  means 
rec<H[iciled  to  the  loss  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  which  were  still 
retained  by  Leo  X.,  thought  it  prudent  to  suppress  his  resent- 
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ment,  lest  it  should  afford  the  pope  a  pretext,  of  which  he 
would  gladly  have  availed  himself,  to  do  him  a  more  essential 
injury. 

Nor  were  the  great  prosperity  of  the  Roman  see  and  the 
personal  character  of  the  pontiff  considered  as  slight  assur- 
ances of  the  continuance  of  peace.  The  dissensions  which, 
under  the  pontificates  of  Alexander  YL  and  Julius  IL,  had 
torn  the  states  of  the  church,  were  at  length  appeased,  and 
Leo  found  the  obedience  of  his  subjects  unlimited  and  his 
authority  uncontrolled.  To  the  possessions  of  the  Roman  see, 
he  had  united  the  cities  and  territories  of  Urbino  and  Sini- 
gaglia ;  whilst  Tuscany,  then  in  its  highest  state  of  riches 
and  population,  remained  as  a  patrimonial  inheritance  at  his 
absolute  disposal.  Thus  fortunately  situated,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  prosperity  being  secured  by  friendly  alliances 
with  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe,  he  not  only  indulged 
his  natural  disposition  in  the  encourag^nent  of  literature,  and 
the  promotion  of  works  of  art,  but  is  said  to  have  devoted 
himself  to  an  indolent  course  of  life,  from  which  he  was 
roused  only  by  the  pursuit  of  his  pleasures,  which  consisted 
in  music,  in  hunting,  or  in  the  company  of  jesters  and  buf- 
foons. From  this  quarter,  therefore,  no  danger  was  appre- 
hended ;  and  in  the  confidence  of  the  continuance  of  tran- 
quillity, Italy  had  already  revived  from  her  terrors,  and  begun 
to  lose  the  remembrance  of  her  past  calamities. 

If,  however,  the  pope  devoted  his  leisure  to  amusement,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  had  thereby  acquired  that  total 
dislike  of  public  business  which  has  been  so  generally  attri- 
buted to  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
conduct,  it  may  be  presumed  that  no  one  watched  more  nar- 
rowly over  the  affairs  of  Italy,  or  observed  those  of  EuTope 
with  greater  vigilance.  For  some  years  he  had  turned  his 
attention  towards  the  smaller  states  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Roman  territory,  which  had  been  seized  upon  by  successful 
adventurers,  or  were  occupied  by  domestic  tyrants,  but  oTer 
which  the  church  had  always  asserted  its  superiority  when- 
ever an  opportunity  occurred  of  enforcing  its  claims.  The 
city  of  Perugia  was  governed  by  Gian-Paolo  Baglioni,  who, 
if  we  may  believe  contemporary  historians,  was  a  monster  of 
iniquity  and  impiety  ;  but  the  cruelty  with  which  he  exer- 
cised his  usurped  authority  rendered  him  no  less  an  object  of 
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-dread,  than  his  other  crimes  did  of  horror.*  Acting  on  those 
maxims  which  he  appears  to  have  adopted  on  other  occasions, 
and  which,  however  fallacious,  have  found  apologists  in  sub- 
sequent times,  Leo  conceived  that,  against  such  an  offender, 
every  species  of  treachery  was  justifiable.  Pretending,  there- 
fore, that  he  wished  to  consult  with  Baglioni  on  affairs  ,of 
importance,  he  invited  him  to  Rome  ;  but  Baglioni,  affecting 
to  be  indisposed,  sent  in  his  stead  his  son,  Gian-Paolo,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  the  intentions  of  the  pope.  Leo 
received  the  youth  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  after  de- 
taining him  some  time,  sent  him  back  to  his  father,  whom  he 
again  requested  to  take  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  in  order  to 
insure  his  safety,  transmitted  to  him  a  safe-conduct.  The 
violation  of  such  an  assurance  was  a  crime  which  even  the 
guilty  mind  of  Baglioni  could  not  conceive,  and  he  accord- 
ingly hastened  to  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  pontiff,  and  to  the  honour  of  kissing  his  feet.  On 
the  following  day,  however,  he  was  taken  into  custody  by 
Annibale  Rangone,  captain  of  the  pontifical  guard,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  torture,  where  he  is  said  to  have  disclosed  enor- 
mities, the  perpetration  of  which  could  not  have  been  expiated 
by  a  thousand  deaths.f  This  treacherous  and  tyrannical  act 
was  closed  by  the  decapitation  of  Baglioni,  in  the  castle  of  S. 
Angelo,  and  by  the  pope  possessing  himself  of  the  states  of 
Perugia  ;  whilst  the  family  of  Baglioni  sought  a  shelter  at 
Padua,  under  the  protection  of  the  Venetian  republic,  in  whose 
service  he  had  long  been  employed.  From  similar  motives, 
and  under  similar  pretexts,  Leo  despatched  Giovanni  de'  Me- 
dici, with  one  thousand  horse  and  four  thousand  foot,  to  attack 
the  city  of  Fermo,  then  held  by  Ludovico  Freducci,  a  military 
•commander  of  great  courage  and  experience.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  papal  army,  Freducci  quitted  the  city,  and  at- 
tempted to  make  his  escape  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  horse; 
.but  having  been  intercepted  by  Giovanni,  and  refusing  to 
aalHmt,  he  was,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  left  dead  on  the 
field,  with  one  half  of  his  followers;  and  Fermo  was  received 
into  the  obedience  of  the  papal  see4  The  fall  of  Freducci 
intimidated  the  petty  tyrants  who  had  possessed  themselves 
of  cities  or  fortresses  in  the  march  of  Ancona;  some  of  whom 
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effected  Hieir  safety  bj  flight,  and  oihen  resorted  to  Bome 
to  solicit  the  clemency  of  the  p<^>e.  it  m^peared,  bowever, 
that  thej  who  mistmsted  him,  had  formed  a  more  aocu* 
rate  judgment  of  his  character,  than  they  who  confiGbd  in 
him;  several  of  the  latter  having  been  impzisoned,  and  astriet 
inquiry  made  into  their  conduct ;  in  consequence  of  whidi, 
such  as  were  suf^osed  to  have  committed  the  greatest  ^lor^ 
mities  w«*e  executed,  without  any  r^ard  to  the  circumstanoee 
under  which  they  had  placed  themselves  in  the  power  of  llie 
pontiff.' 

In  the  dissensions  between  Leo  X.  and  ihe  Fraoidi  monardifi, 
the  part  adq>ted  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara  had  given  great 
offence  to  the  pope,  who  did  not,  however,  discover  hj  his 
public  conduct,  the  resentment  which  he  harboured  in  his 
breast.  After  having  frequently  been  called  upon,  without 
effect,  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  restoring  to  the  duke  the  cities 
<^  Modena  and  Beggio,  Leo  at  length  avowed  his  resoluti<m 
to  retain  them;  and  in  the  close  of  the  year  1519,  when 
Alfonso  was  incapacitated  by  sickness  from  attending  to  his 
defence,  and  his  life  was  supposed  to  be  in  danger,  tho  vigilant 
pontiff  marched  an  army  into  the  vicinity  of  Ferrara,  for  the 
purpose,  as  was  supposed,  of  occupying  the  government  m 
dise  of  the  death  of  the  duke.  The  friendship  and  active  in- 
terference of  Federigo,  miffquis  of  Mantua,  who  had  shortfy 
before  succeeded  to  that  dignity,  on  the  deadi  of  his  fath«: 
Francesco^  defeated  this  project.  The  Roman  army  was  with- 
drawn, and  mutual  expressions  of  confidence  and  respect  took 
}Hace  between  the  pontiff  and  the  duke.  These  drcumstanoes 
did  not,  however,  prevent  the  pope,  in  the  course  of  the  en- 
saii^  year,  from  forming  a  plan  for  possesdng  himself  <^  the 
dty  of  Ferrara  by  treachery.  The  perscm  whom  he  emfAayed 
for  this  purpose  was  Uberto  Gambara,  an  iqpostolic  prolhono- 
taty,  who  afterwards  attained  the  dignity  of  the  purple.  A 
secret  intercourse  was  established  betwe^a  Uberto,  and  Kddfo 
iBfello^  the  captain  of  a  body  of  German  sddiers  in  the  service 
of  the  duke,  who,  having  reeeived  a  sum  of  two  "^lousand 
^cats,  as  the  reward  of  his  treason,  engaged  to  deiiver  vp 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  dty  to  the  papal  troops.  CMers  were 
accordingly  sent  to  Gaido  Bangone,  who  o<»mnandfid  the 
papal  army,  and  to  Guicdardini^  governor  of  Modena,  to 
coUect  their  forces  under  oth^  pretexts,  and  to  be  in  readi- 
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11688  to  possess  themseLves  of  the  gate,  which  they  were  to 
dafend  until  further  succours  shotdd  arrive;  but  when  the 
plan  was  arranged,  and  the  day  for  the  attack  agreed  on,  it 
was  discovered  that  Ridolfo  had  from  the  beginning  commu- 
nioated  the  whole  affiur  to  Alfonso,  who,  having  seen  sufficient 
of  the  intention  of  the  pontiff,  and  being  unwilling  that 
matters  should  proceed  to  extremities,  took  the  necessary 
means  for  convincing  the  pope  that  Ridolfo  had  imposed  upon 
him.*  The  omdact  of  Leo  X.  towards  the  duke  of  Ferrara 
discloses  some  of  the  darkest  shades  in  his  character;  and  in 
this  mstanoe  we  find  those  licentious  principles  which  induced 
him  to  forfeit  his  most  solemn  promises,  on  pretence  of  the 
criminality  of  those  to  whom  they  were  made,  extended  to 
accomj^h  the  ruin  of  a  prince  who  had  not,  by  his  conduct, 
furnished  any  pretext  for  such  an  attempt. 

Nor  were  the  designs  of  the  pope,  at  this  period,  limited  to 
the  subjugation  of  ihe  smaller  states  of  Italy.  The  most 
decisive  evidence  yet  remains  that  he  had  not  only  formed  a 
project  for  expelling  the  French  monarch  from  the  territories 
of  Milan  and  of  Genoa,  but  that  he  also  intended  to  turn  his 
arms  against  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and,  by  delivering  it 
£n>m  the  yoke  of  the  Spaniards,  to  acquire  the  honour  to 
which  Julius  £1.  had  so  ardenUy  aspired,  of  being  considered 
as  the  assertor  of  the  liberties  of  Italy.  He  was,  however, 
well  aware,  that  these  great  undertakings  could  not  be  accom- 
plished merely  by  his  own  strength  and  his  own  resources, 
aad  he  therefore  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  dissensions 
which  had  already  arisen  between  Francis  I.  and  the  emperor, 
to  carry  his  purposes  into  effect. 

Before  he  engaged  in  n^otiations,  which  he  foresaw  must 
involve  him  in  hostilities,  he  resolved  to  raise  such  a  force  as 
would  not  only  be  sufficient  for  his  own  defence,  but  would 
enaUe  him  to  co-operate  vigorously  with  his  allies,  in  effecting 
tifee  purposes  which  he  had  in  view.  To  this  end,  he  dis- 
patched as  his  envoy  to  Switzerland,  Antonio  Puoci,  bishi^ 
of  Fistoja,  with  directions  to  raise  for  his  service  a  body  of 
six  thousand  men.*  In  this  undertaking  the  bishi^  found  no 
difficulty,  as  the  pontiff  had,  ever  since  the  war  of  Urbinx^ 
tftkon  care  to  renew  his  treaties  with  the  Helvetic  chiefs,  and 
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had  intrusted  the  bishqp  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
gold  crowns  for  their  pay.*  Having  thus  prepared  .the  way 
for  active  operations,  he  proposed  to  Francis  I.  to  unite  wil^ 
him  in  an  attack  upon  tj^e  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  the  cook- 
ditions  of  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  that  Gaeta,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Neapolitan  territory  between  the  river  Garigliano 
and  the  ecclesiastical  state,  should  be  united  to  the  dominion 
of  the  church;  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  held  for  the  second  son  of  the  French  monarch,  who. was 
then  an  infant,  and  should  be  governed  by  an  apostolic  nuncio, 
until  he  was  enabled  to  take  upon  himself  the  government.! 
Whilst  these  negotiations  were  depending,  the  Swiss  troops 
in  the  service  of  the  pope  were  permitted  to  pass  through  the 
states  of  Milan,  and  were  stationed  in  different  parts  of 
Romagna  and  the  march  of  Ancona.  This,  however,  was  the 
only  advantage  which  Leo  derived  from  his  treaty  with  the 
French  monarch,  and  was,  in  all  probability,  the  sole  object 
which  he  had  in  view.  Francis  now  began  to  see  with 
jealousy  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff,  and  declined  the  overtures 
which  had  been  made  to  him.  His  delay,  or  his  refusal, 
afforded  Leo  a  plausible  pretext  for  a  step  which  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  had  previously  determined  upon ;  and  he 
immediately  and  openly  united  his  forces  with  those  of  the 
emperor,  for  the  express  purpose  of  wresting  from  Francis 
the  dominion  of  Milan,  and  expelling  the  French  from 
Italy.t 

On  the  expulsion  and  death  of  Maximilian  Sforza,  the 
right  of  that  family  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Milanese 
had  devolved  upon  his  brother  Francesco,  who  had. taken 
refuge  at  Trent,  where  he  impatiently  waited  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  recovering  the  possessions  of  his  ancestors^ 
having  constantly  refused  all  the  offers  of  the  French  m<Hiarch 
to  induce  him  to  relinquish  his  claims.  His  expectations  had 
been  encouraged  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Girolamo  Marone^ 
formerly  chancellor  of  Maximiliano,  duke  of  Milan,  and  hy 
whose  advice  that  city  had  been  surrendered  to  the  Frenoh; 
but  who,  not  having  experienced  from  Francis  L  the  same 
attentions  as  from  his  predecessor,  Louis  XII.,  had  asaida-^ 
ously,  though  secretly,  laboured  to  overturn  his  authoritj. 
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By  the  interference  of  Morone,  a  treaty  was  conduded,  on 
the  eighth  day  of  May,  1621,  between  the  pope  and  the 
emperor,  for  establishing  Franoesco  Sforza  in  his  dominions. 
By  this  treaty  it  was  also  stipulated,  that  the  cities  of  Parma 
and  Piacenza  should  again  be  united  to  the  dominions  of  the 
church;  that  the  emperor  should  support  the  claims  of  the 
pope  on  the  Ferrarese;  and  that  he  should  confer  on  Ales- 
sandro  de'  Medici,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Lorenzo,  duke  of 
Urbino,  then  about  nine  years  of  age,  a  territorial  possession 
in  Naples,^  and  on  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  a  pension 
of  ten  thousand  crowns,  payable  from  the  archbishopric  of 
Toledo,  then  lately  vacated.^  But  for  the  more  effectual 
accomplishment  of  the  objects  proposed,  it  was  agreed  that 
this  alliance  should  not  be  made  public  until  measures  had 
been  taken,  as  well  in  Genoa  as  in  Milan,  for  overturning 
the  authority  of  the  French,  either  by  fraud  or  by  force. 

The  government  of  the  French  in  Milan  had  given  great  dis- 
satis£siction,  insomuch  that  many  of  the  noble  and  principal 
inhabitants  had  quitted  the  city,  and  taken  refuge  in  different 
parts  of  Italy,  intending  to  join  the  standard  of  Francesco  Sforza, 
as  soon  ^  as  he  should  be  enabled  to  take  the  field.  By  the 
advice  of  Morone,  it  was  determined  that  this  force  should  be 
concentrated  in  the  city  of  Beggio,  which  place,  as  well  as 
the  city  of  Modena,  was  then  governed,  on  behalf  of  the 
P<>P^  l>y  the  historian,  Guicciardini,  who  was  directed 
secretly  to  forward  the  enterprise,  and  to  advance  to  Morone 
ten  thousand  ducats  for  the  pay  of  his  troops.  About  the 
same  time,  the  papal  gallies  were  ordered  to  unite  with  those 
of  the  emperor,  then  at  Naples,  and  to  proceed  with  two 
thousand  Spaniards  to  the  port  of  Genoa,  accompanied  by 
Girolamo  Adomo,  one  of  the  Genoese  exiles,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  quit  that  place  by  the  rival  faction  of  the  Fre- 
gosi,  and  whose  appearance,  it  was  expected,  would  conciliate 
the  favour  of  the  populace  to  the  attempt.  The  doge,  Fre- 
goBo,  had,  however,  been  informed  of  their  approach,  and  had 
so  effectimlly  secured  the  coast,  that  the  oonmiander  of  the 
fleet  found  it  expedient  to  retire  without  attempting  to  dis- 
embark.* In  the  meantime,  the  sieur  de  TFcus,'^  who,  in 
the  absence  of  his  brother,  Odet  de  Foix,  mareschal  de 
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LautreCy  held  the  chief  authcNritj  in  Milan,  being  apprised  of 
the  assemblies  of  the  Milanese  exiles  within  the  papal  states, 
resolved  to  use  his  endeavours  for  suppressing  them.  Taidng 
with  him,  therefore,  a  company  of  four  hundred  horse,  and 
followed  by  Federigo  Gonzaga,  lord  of  Bozzolo,  at  the  head 
of  one  thousand  infantry,  he  made  his  appearance  before  the 
gates  of  Reggio,  in  the  h<^>e,  as  Cruicciaidini  conjectures,  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  secure  the  persons  of  the  exiles, 
either  by  prevailing  upon  the  governor,  who  was  not  a  soldier 
by  profession,  and  was  supposed  to  be  wholly  unprovided  for 
an  attack,  to  deliver  them  up  to  him,  or  by  availing  himself 
of  some  pretext  for  entering  the  place.  Guiociardini  had, 
however,  received  intimation  of  his  design,  and  had  requested 
the  papal  commander,  Guido  Bangone,  then  in  the  Modenese, 
to  enter  the  city  of  Beggio  by  night;  he  had  also  called  in  to 
his  assistance  the  soldiers  raised  by  Morone,  and  directed 
that  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  should  be  in  readiness,  at 
the^sound  of  the  bell,  to  repair  to  the  gates.  In  the  morning, 
the  French  commander  presented  himself  before  the  city,  and 
sent  one  of  his  officers  to  request  an  interview  wilJi  the 
governor.  Guiociardini  complied  with  his  wishes,  and  a 
place  was  appointed  where  the  meeting  should  take  place, 
without  the  walls.  L'Fcus  accordingly  made  his  appearance, 
with  several  of  his  followers,  and  dismounting  from  his  horse, 
proceeded  towards  the  gate,  through  which  Guiociardini  and 
his  attendants  passed  to  me^  him.  The  French  commander 
then  began  to  complain  to  the  governor  that  he  had  shown 
favour  and  afforded  support  to  the  Milanese  rebels,  who  had 
been  suffered  to  assemble  in  that  dty  for  hostile  purposes; 
whilst  the  governor,  on  the  other  hand,  lamented  that  a  bo9ly 
of  French  troops  had  thus,  without  any  previous  representa* 
tions  having  been  made  as  to  their  olgect,  suddenly  entered 
the  dominions  of  the  church.  During  this  interview,  one  of 
the  French  officers,  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  by  the  opening  of  one  of  the  gates  for  the  pur^* 
pose  of  admitting  a  waggon  ladai  with  com,  attempted  to 
enter  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but  was  r^ulsed  by 
the  soldiers  provided  for  its  defence.  This  incident  excited  a 
general  alarm,  and  the  inhabitants,  supposing  that  the  Frendi 
commander  had  been  privy  to  the  attempt,  began  to  discharge 
their  artillery  from  the  walls,  by  which  Alessandro  Trivulzio, 
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aa  aniBent  Baiian  oommaiicier  in  the  serrioe  of  ^  French,  who 
stood  near  I'EcuSy  received  a  wound,  of  which  he  died  on  the 
second  day  foUowing;  nor  was  it  to  be  attributed  to  any  other 
canse  than  the  fear  of  injuring  the  governor,  that  I'Ecus  himself 
escaped.  In  his  turn,  he  accused  Guicdardini  of  treachery, 
and  not  knowing  whether  to  remain  where  he  stood,  or  to 
se^  his  safety  in  flight,  suffered  the  governor  to  take  him  by 
the  hand,  and  lead  him  into  the  city,  accompanied  only  by 
la  Motte,  one  of  his  officers.  The  rest  of  his  troops,  sup* 
posing  that  their  chief  was  taken  prisonra*,  betook  themselves 
to  flight  in  such  haste  that  several  <^  them  left  their  weapons 
behind  them.  After  a  full  explanation  had  taken  place,^ 
Guicdardini  set  at  liberty  the  French  commander,  who  dis- 
patched la  Motte  to  Rome,  to  inform  the  pope  of  the  cause 
of  his  visit  to .  B^gio,  and  to  request  that  he  would  give 
orders  for  prohibiting  the  assembling  of  the  Milanese  e^es 
within  his  territories.*  Of  this  incident  Leo  availed  himself, 
to  represent  to  the  consistory  the  miscondact  and  treachery 
of  the  French,  whom  he  accused  of  a  design  of  possessing 
themselves  of  the  city  of  Beggio;  he  declared  it  to  be  his  in- 
tention to  unite  his  arms  with  those  of  the  emperor;  and 
althoi^^h  the  treaty  with  Charles  Y.  had  actually  been  con- 
dttded,  he  now  affected  to  treat  whk  the  imperial  ambassador 
as  to  the  t^ms  of  the  confederation,  and  issued  a  papal  bull, 
by  which  he  excommunicated,  as  wdl  the  Frendi  monarch, 
as  fan  two  commanders,  Odet  and  Thomas  de  Foix,  until  they 
dioald  restore  the  dties  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  the 
authority  of  the  holy  see.* 

Hostilities  bdng  now  unavoidable,  Leo  called  to  Borne  the 
celebrated  Italian  commander  Plrospero  Colonna,  who  had  been 
i^pcHnted  by  the  emperor  one  of  the  imperial  g^iends,  to 
ooasult  with  him  on  the  most  effectual  meuiB  of  carrying  on 
the  war.f  He  also  engaged  in  his  service  Fedeiigo,  marquis 
of  Mantua,^  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  captain-general 
of  the  church,  to  which  he  had  long  aspired.  On  this  ooca- 
MonlJie  marquis  sent  back  to  France  the  insignia  of  the 
<nder  of  S.  liOchael,  with  whidi  he  had  been  honoured  by 
the  king.^  The  army  of  the  allies  consisted  of  ox  thousand 
&alian  troops,  two  l^ousand  Spaniards  who  had  returned 
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from  the  attack  of  Grenoa,  and  two  thousand  more  who  were 
dispatched  from  Naples,  under  the  command  of  Ferdinando 
d'Avalos,'  marquis  of  Pescara.  These  were  afterwords 
joined  bj  six  thousand  Germans,  raised  at  the  joint  expense 
of  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  and  by  the  Swiss  troops  which 
Leo  had  brought  into  Italy;  whose  numbers  had,  howcTer, 
been  reduced,  by  the  return  of  many  of  their  associates,  to 
about  two  thousand.  If  to  these  be  added  the  papal  and 
Florentine  troops  not  enumerated  with  the  above,  the  force 
of  the  allied  army  may  be  computed  to  have  amounted  to 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  men.*  Of  these,  the  chief 
command  was  confided  to  Prospero  Colonna;  but  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  papal  army  was  intrusted  to  Guicciar- 
dini,  who,  under  the  name  of  commissary-genera],  was 
expressly  invested  with  authority  over  the  marquis  of 
Mantua.  In  the  month  of  August,  the  Italian  troops  as- 
sembled at  Bologna;  and  Colonna,  having  soon  afterwards 
effected  a  junction  witli  the  German  and  Spanish  auxiliaries, 
proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Parma. 

These  formidable  proceedings  occasioned  great  alarm  to 
Francis  L,  who  now  began  to  perceive  the  effects  of  his  own 
imprudence  in  divesting,  the  pope  of  Parma  and  Piacenza. 
But  whilst  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  mitigate  the  resent- 
ment of  the  ponti^  he  resorted  to  such  measures  as  seemed 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  his  possessions,  and  Lautrec, 
then  in  France,  was  ordered  to  return  to  his  government, 
with  the  promise  on  the  part  of  the  king  that  he  should 
speedily  receive  a  supply  of  three  hundred  thousand  ducats. 
On  his  arrival,  Lautrec  b^an  to  collect  the  French  forces 
dispersed  in  different  parts  of  Lombardy.  The  Venetiaiis 
also  dispatched  to  the  assistance  of  their  allies  a  body  of 
eight  thousand  foot  and  about  nine  hundred  horse,  under  the 
command  of  Teodoro  Trivulzio  and  Andrea  Gritti.t  /The 
most  strenuous  efibrts  of  both  the  contending  parties  were^ 
however,  employed  in  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  Swiss, 
on  whose  determination  it  was  conceived  that  the  event  of 
the  contest  would  finally  depend;  and  notwithstanding  the 
representations  and  promises  of  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  and  of  the 
imperial  envoys,  the  cantons  agreed  to  fulfil  the  treaty  which 
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they  liad  previously  formed  with  Francis  I.,  and  to  supply 
him  with  a  considerable  force;  in  consequence  of  which,  four 
thousand  of  these  mercenaries,  being  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  the  number  for  which  he  had  stipulated,  arrived  at 
Miian.^  Lautrec  now  commenced  his  operations,  and  dis- 
patching his  brother  L'£cus,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
lances,  and  Federigo  of  Bozzolo,  with  five  thousand  infantry, 
to  the  defence  of  Parma,  employed  the  utmost  vigilance  in 
securing  the  city  of  Milan  and  the  rest  of  its  territory  against 
the  expected  attack. 

The  allied  forces,  after  various  dissensions  between  the 
Italian,  Grerman,  and  Spanish  troops,  and  great  diversity  of 
opinion  amongst  the  commanders,  at  length  commenced  their 
attack  upon  Parma;  and  although  they  were  frequently  on 
the  point  of  relinquishing  the  attempt,  they  at  length  sue* 
ceeded  in  compelling  the  French  garrison  to  retire  to  that 
part  of  the  city  which  lies  beyond  the  river,  and  immediately 
occupied  the  station  which  their  adversaries  had  left.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  district  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction 
on  being  again  restored  to  the  dominion  of  the  church;  but 
their  joy  was  speedily  terminated  by  the  outrages  committed 
by  the  promiscuous  soldiery,  who  had  proceeded  to  sack  the- 
<aty .  .  From  this  violence  they  were,  however,  at  last  re- 
strained by  the  most  decisive  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
commander  Colonna,  who,  among  other  instances  of  a  just 
severity,  executed  by  the  halter  a  number  of  soldiers  who 
had  violated  the  sanctuary  of  a  monastery,  and  thus  at  length 
succeeded  in  appeasing  the  tumult.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  and  Venetian  army,  of 
which  Lautrec  had  now  taken  the  command,  although  con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  had  remained 
inactive,  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  additional  body 
of  six  thousand  Swiss,  by  whose  assistance  they  might  be 
enabled  to  oppose  the  papal  and  imperial  troops  in  the  field. 
On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  attack  upon  Parma,  they 
advanced,  however,  to  the  banks  of  the  Taro,  about  seven 
miles  from  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  further 
progress  of  the  enemy.f  At  this  juncture,  the  hopes  of  the 
French  were  encouraged  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who,  having 
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4iBeo¥ered  the  teaor  of  the  treat j  betweoi  the  pope,  mad  iho 
^mjpenar^  and  finding  no  securitj  for  hiinself  bat  in  the 
sacoess  of  the  Freneh,  to(^  the  fidd  at  the  head  of  a  fdmsid- 
able  body  of  troo{>s,  and  advancing  into  the  Modenese^  tsj^ 
tured  the  towxus  of  Finale  and  S«n  Feiioe»  threatening  even 
the  citj  of  Modena.  This  unexpected  event  compiled  tiie 
allies  to  divide  their  forces;  Grnido  Bangone  was  di£^>atchfid 
with  a  powerfol  body  of  troops  to  oppose  the  duke  of  Ferrara; 
all  further  attempts  cm  the  ditj  of  Farma  were  abandcmed; 
and  an  opportunity  was  afforded  the  French  oonunander  of 
supplying  the  plaoe  with  provisions^  and  fortifying  it  against 
eubseqnent  attacks.* 

The  retreat  o£  the  papal  army  from  Parma  was  a  cause  of 
great  vexation  to  the  pontiff  who  bad  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  bear  almost  the  whole  expenses  dT  the  war^  and  who  now 
began  to  doubt  whetl^r  his  views  had  not  been  counteracted 
by  the  insincerity  of  his  allie&f  He  therefore,  by  means  of 
his  envoy,  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  redoubled  hia  efl^rts  to  ob« 
tain  a  r^nforeement  fnnn  the  Swiss;  and  although  the  Hel- 
vetic chiefs  had  already  dispatched  several  bodies  of  troqps 
into  Italy,  to  the  aid  of  the  Freneh,  yet  such  was  their  avWiy 
for  pay  and  for  plunder,  that  they  agreed  to  furnish  the  pope 
with  twelve  thousand  men,  under  the  pretext  that  they 
should  be  employed  only  in  the  defence  of  the  states  of  &e 
<;hurch4  At  the  same  time  Leo  dispatched  his  cousin,  the 
cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  under  the  title  of  legate  of  the 
diurch,  to  take  upon  himself  the  superintendence  of  the 
allied  army,  and  to  allay  by  his  authority  the  disputes  wtid 
jealousies  which  had  arisen  among  the  ccnnmanders,  and 
which  seemed  daily  to  increase. 

The  opposing  armies,  after  frequent  movements  and  some 
skirmishes  of  little  importance,  now  waited  with  the  utmost 
impatience  for  the  arrival  oi  those  reinforcements  from  Swit« 
zerland  which  had  been  promised  to  both,  and  which  were 
oxpected  to  give  the  party  which  should  obtain  their  services 
a  decided  superiority.  A  considerable  body  of  these  merce- 
naries at  length  arrived,  and  formed  a  junction  at  Gambara 
with  their  countrymen  in  the  pay  of  the  allies;  the  two  car- 
dinal legates  of  Medici  and  of  Sion,  decorated  §  with  their 
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crosses  of  silver^  marcbing  in  the  midst  of  them,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  their  religion  and  office.  A  negotiation  was  now 
opened,  in  which  it  may  be  presomed  the  services  of  the 
Swiss  were  offered  to  the  highest  bidder;  bat  the  French 
commander  having  been  ^Bsappointed  in  his  promised  sapplj 
of  three  himdred  thousand  dncats  from  France,  which  had 
been  appropriated  by  the  dnchess  of  Angouleme,  mother  <^ 
the  French  monarch,  to  her  own  use,  the  ofiers  and  promises' 
of  the  x>ontific^  legates  prevailed;  and  the  Swiss,  notwith* 
standing  the  remonstrances  and  efforts  of  Lautrec,  united 
their  forces  with  those  of  Cdonna;  whilst  those  in  the  service 
of  the  French  monarch  deserted  their  standards,  and  either 
joined  the  papal  troops  or  returned  to  their  own  country. 

Dispirited  by  this  disappointm^it,  and  alarmed  at  the  acces- 
sion of  strength  which  his  adversaries  had  thus  obtained, 
Lautrec  lliought  it  expedient  to  retreat  beyond  the  banks  of 
the  Adda.  Having  therefore  strongly  garrisoned  Cremona 
and  I^zighitone,  he  broke  up  his  camp  and  took  his  station 
on  the  side  of  the  river  next  to  Milan,  intending  to  oppose 
the  farther  progress  of  the  enemy.  The  papal  and  imperial 
commanders,  having  with  their  new  accession  of  strength 
acquired  fresh  spirits,  resolved  to  relinquish  all  attempts  of 
less  importance,  and  proceed  immediately  to  attack  the  city 
of  Milan.  The  passage  of  the  river  was  conducted  with  a 
degree  of  secrecy  and  dispatch  which  is  allowed  to  have  con- 
ferred great  honour  on  Colcmna;  and  its  success  attached  no 
less  disgrace  to  the  military  talents  of  Lautrec,  who  had 
boasted,  even  in  a  dispatch  to  his  sovereign,  that  he  would 
prevent  his  enemies  from  effecting  their  purpose.  The 
transportation  of  the  army  took  place  at  Vapriorl,  about  three 
miles  from  Cassano,  where  the  French  troops  were  then 
encamped;  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  having  accompanied  the 
first  detachment  of  the  army  in  one  of  the  boats  employed  for 
that  purpose.*  No  resistance  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
French;  and  although  the  movement  was  rendered  tedious  by 
various  circumstances  unavoidable  in  such  an  attempt,  yet  a 
considerable  body  of  the  allied  army  effected  a  landing.  It 
might  have  been  presumed  that  when  Lautrec  was  apprized 
of  this  circumstance,  he  would  have  marched  his  whole  force 
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against  the  invaders;  but  after  a  fatal  deliberation  of  some 
hours,  he  dispatched  his  brother,  with  a  body  of  French 
infantry,  four  hundred  lances,  and  some  pieces  of  artillery,  to 
oppose  their  further  progress.  A  vigorous  action  took  place, 
in  which  the  superiority  was  warmly  contested.  The  French 
commander,  with  the  cavalry,  fought  with  great  courage;  and 
if  the  artillery  had  arrived  in  time  it  is  supposed  that  the 
French  would  have  repulsed  the  allies.  The  troops  which 
had  not  yet  passed,  seeing  the  danger  to  which  their  asso- 
ciates were  exposed,  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  cross  the 
river  to  their  assistance.  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  {Nrompted  by 
that  fearless  magnanimity  by  which  he  was  always  distin- 
guished, plunged  into  the  current  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
mounted  on  a  Turkish  horse,  and  arrived  in  safety  on  the 
opposite  shore.  By  these  exertions  L'£cus  was  compeUed  to 
retreat  with  considerable  loss  to  Cassano,  when  Lautrec 
immediately  broke  up  his  camp  and  haetBoed  towards  Milan, 
imtending  to  concentre  aU  his  forces  in  the  defence  of  that 
capital.  On  his  arrival  he  committed  an  act  of  useless 
and  imprudent  severity,  by  the  pubUc  execution  of  Cristoforo 
Pallavicini,  a  nobleman  not  less  respectable  by  his  age  and 
character  than  by  his  rank  and  influence,  and  who  had  pre- 
viously been  committed  to  prison  as  a  partisan  of  the  pope^ 
between  whom  and  his  family  there  had  long  subsisted  a 
friendly  intimacy. 

On  the  nineteenth  day  of  November,  1521,  the  allied  army 
arrived  without  further  opposition  in  the  vicinity  of  Milan, 
where  an  incident  took  place  which  has  been  represented  as 
of  a  very  surprising  nature.  Whilst  the  legates  and  prin- 
cipal officers  were  debating,  near  the  abbey  of  Chiaravalle,  on 
the  mode  to  be  adopted  for  the  attack  of  the  city,  they  are 
said  to  have  been  accosted  by  an  old  man,  in  the  dress  of  a 
peasant,  who  informed  them  that  if  they  would  instantly  pro- 
secute their  enterprise,  the  inhabitants  would,  at  the  sound  of 
the  bells,  take  up  arms  against  the  French;  an  incident,  says 
Guicciardini,  '^  which  appears  marvellous;  as,  notwithstanding 
all  the  diligence  that  could  be  used,  it  never  was  discovered 
either  who  this  messenger  was,  or  by  whom  he  had  been  sent." 
At  the  approach  of  night,  Ferdinando  d'Avalos,  marquis  of 
Pescara,  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  troops,  proceeded  to  the 
attack.     On  presenting  himself  before  one  of  the  bastions  in 
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the.  suburbs  of  the  citj^  which  was  defended  by  a  party  of 
Venetians,  a  mutual  discharge  of  musketry  took  place;  but 
on  the  assailants  making  an  attempt  to  scale  the  walls,  the 
Venetians,  abandoning  their  station,  betook  themselves  to 
flight.*  The  marquis,  pursuing  his  good  fortune,  entered  the 
fiuburbs,  and  after  a  short  contest,  in  which  the  Venetian 
conmiander  Trivulzio  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  dis- 
persed the  French  and  their  allies.  On  his  approaching  the 
gates  of  the  city,  they  were,  instantly  opened  by  his  partisans, 
whilst  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  and  theother  chiefs  were  received 
with  their  followers  at  another  of  the  gates,  according  to  the 
assurances  received  from  their  unknown  visitor.  The  French 
commander,  surprised  and  dispirited  by  the  sudden  approach 
of  the  enemy,  and  terrified  by  the  general  indignation  ex- 
pressed by  the  populace,  withdrew  with  his  troops  to  Como, 
having  first  strongly  garrisoned  the  citadel  of  Mian.  Some 
apprehensions  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  citizens 
irom  the  violence  of  the  victorious  army;  but  by  the  vigilant 
conduct  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  and  the  prudent  advice  of 
Morone,  all  outrage  was  prevented,  and  a  proclamation  was 
issued  prohibiting  on  pain  of  death  any  injury  to  the  inhabit- 
an;ts.t  In  the  morning  an  embassy  of  twelve  citizens,  of  the 
order  of  nobility,  appeared  before  the  cardinal  legate  to  sur- 
render the  city  and  intreat  protection.  Morone,  in  the  name 
of  Francesco  Maria  Sforza,  now  regarded  as  duke  of  Milan, 
took  possession  of  the  government  under  the  title  of  his  lieu- 
tenant. The  other  cities  of  the  Milanese  successively  sub- 
mitted to  his  authority,  and  Parma  and  Piacenza  once  more 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  see.:^ 

No  sooner  had  the  papal  commanders  accomplished  this 
object,  than  they  turned  their  arms  against  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  who,  by  an  act  of  open  hostility,  had  now  afforded  the 
pope  that  pretext  for  a  direct  attack  upon  him,  which  he  had 
long  sought  for.  The  towns  of  Finale  and  San  Felice  were 
speedily  retaken,  and  many  of  the  principal  places  of  the 
duchy  of  Ferrara,  on  the  confines  of  Bomagna,  were  occupied 
by  the  papal  troops.  The  Florentines  at  the  same  time  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  extensive  district  of  Garfagnana, 
whilst  Guicciardini,  as  commissary  of  the  pope,  seized  upon 
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the  amall  provinoe  of  Frigitano,  widch  had  been  rennrkaUe 
for  its  fidelity  in  adhering  to  the  duke.  In  tiie  midat  of 
these  hostilities  the  pope  issued  a  monitory,  in  whieh,  after 
loading  the  dnke  with  reproaches,  he  ezooaunanicated  hiati  as 
a  r^iel  to  the  chmdi,  and  pbioed  the  cklj  of  Ferrara  under 
an  interdict.  The  violence  ^  these  measores,  instead  of  in- 
timidatii^  the  duke,  onlj  served  to  stunnlate  his  exertiotts 
and  to  rouse  his  resentm^it.  He  determined  to  defend  his 
dominions  to  the  last  extremity.  He  fortified  the  city  of 
Ferrara  as  completely  as  possible,  and  provided  it  with  am- 
mvniti^Hi  and  provisioiis  fot  a  siege.  He  increased 'his 
Italian  militia  and  engaged  in  his  services  four  thousand  Ger- 
man mercenaries.  To  the  monitory  of  the  pope  he  rq^lied 
by  a  manifesto,  wherdn  he  inasted  on  the  justice  of  his 
canse,  and  bitterly  complained  of  the  outrageous  and  trea- 
idierous  conduct  of  the  pontiff.  But  just  as  the  storm  was 
expected  to  burst  forth,  an  event  oocurred  which  not  only  re- 
lieved him  from  his  api^ehensions,  but  produced  a  most  im- 
portant alterataon  in  the  coaiceriB  of  Italy  and  in  the  general 
aspect  of  the  times.^ 

When  the  intelligence  arrived  of  the  capture  of  Milan  and 
the  recovery  of  Parma  and  Piaoenza,  Leo  was  passing  his 
time  at  his  villa  of  Malliana.  He  immediately  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  airived  <m  Sunday  the  twenty-fourUi  day  of 
November,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  necessary  directions 
to  his  commanders,  and  partaking  in  the  public  r^<»cii^  <m 
this  important  victory.  It  was  at  first  rumoured  that  the  car- 
dinal de'  Medici  had  prevailed  upon  Francesco  Sforza  to  cede 
to  him  the  sovereignty  of  Milan,  in  consideration  of  which  he 
had  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  duke  his  cardinal's  hat,  with 
the  office  of  chancellor  ci  the  holy  see  and  all  his  benefices, 
amountiog  to  the  annual  sum  of  fifty  thousand  ducats;  and  it 
was  snp|H9sed  to  be  on  this  account  that  the  pope  eKpressed 
such  symptoms  of  joy  and  satisfaction  as  he  had  on  no  otiier  oc^ 
casion  evinced,  and  gave  orders  that  the  rej<ncing8  should  be 
continued  in  the  city  during  three  days.  On  being  adked 
by  his  master  of  the  ceremonies  whether  it  would  not  also  be 
proper  to  return  solemn  thanks  to  God  on  sudi  an  occasion, 
he  desired  to  be  informed  of  the  opinion  of  this  officer.  The 
master  of  the  ceremonies  told  the  pope,  that  when  there  was 
a  war  between  any  of  the  Christian  princes,  it  was  not  usual 
for  the  church  to  rejoice  upon  any  victory,  unless  the  holy 
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see  derived  some  benefit  from  it;  that  if  the  pope  therefore 
thought  that  he  had  obtained  any  great  advantages,  he  should 
manifest  his  joy  by  returning  thanks  to  God;  to  which  the 
pope,  smiling,  replied,  ^*  that  he  had  indeed  obtained  a  great 
prke."*  He  then  gave  directions  that  a  consistory  should  be 
h^  on  Wednesday  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  November; 
and  finding  himself  somewhat  indisposed,  he  retired  to  his 
chamber,  where  he  took  a  few  hours'  restf 

The  indisposition  of  the  pontiff  excited  at  first  but  little 
alarm,  and  was  attributed  by  his  physicians  to  a  cold  caught  at 
ids  villa.  The  consistory  was  not,  however,  held;  and  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday  the  first  day  of  December,  the  pope  sud-< 
denly  died.  This  event  was  so  unexpected,  that  he  is  said 
to  have  expired  without  those  ceremonies  which  are  con- 
sidered as  of  such  essential  importance  by  the  Roman 
church.  ^^  Jovius  relates,  that  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
he  returned  thanks  to  God  with  his  hands  clasped  together 
and  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven;  and  expressed  his  readiness  to 
submit  to  his  approaching  fate,  after  having  lived  to  see  the 
cities  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  restored  to  the  church,  and  the 
French  effectually  humbled  ;|  but  this  narrative  deserves 
little  further  credit  than  such  as  it  derives  from  the  mere  pro- 
bability of  such  a  circumstance.  In  truth,  the  circumstances 
attending  the  death  of  the  pontiff  are  involved  in  mysterious 
and  total  obscurity,  and  the  accounts  given  of  this  event  by 
YariUas  and  similar  writers  in  subsequent  times,  are  the 
spurious  offspring  of  their  own  imagination.^^  Some  infor- 
mation on  this  important  event  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  diary  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Paris  de  Grassis; 
but  it  is  remarkable,  that  from  Sunday  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  November,  when  the  pope  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  to 
the  same  day  in  the  following  week,  when  he  expired,  no  no- 
tice is  taken  by  this  officer  of  the  progress  of  his  disorder,  of 
the  particulars  of  his  conduct,  or  of  the  means  adoptf'd  for  his 
recovery.  On  the  last  mentioned  day,  Paris  de  Grassis  was 
called  upon  to  make  preparations  for  the  funeral  of  the  pon- 
tiff. He  found  the  body  already  cold  and  livid.  After  having 
given  such  directions  as  seemed  to  him  requisite  en  the  occa- 

*  Par.  de  Grassis,  Diar.  inedit. 

f  These  circnmBtances  are  related  on  the  authority  of  Paris  de  Grassis. 

I  Jovii,  viu  Leon.  X.  iv.  03. 
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sion,  he  summoned  the  cardinals  to  meet  on  the  following  daj. 
All  the  cardinals  then  in  Rome,  being  twenty-nine  in  number, 
accordingly  attended;  but  the  concourse  of  the  pec^e  was  so 
great  in  the  palace,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  make 
tiieir  way  to  the  assembly.  The  object  of  this  meeting  was 
to  arrange  the  ceremonial  of  the  funeral,  which  it  was  ordered 
should  take  place  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

Such  is  the  dubious  and  unsatisfactory  narrative  of  the 
death  of  Leo  X.  which  occurred  when  he  had  not  yet  com- 
pleted the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age;  having  reigned  eight 
years,  eight  months,  and  nineteen  days.  It  was  the .  general 
opinion  at  the  time,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  the  sufirages 
of  succeeding  historians,  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  the 
excess  of  his  joy  on  hearing  of  the  success  of  his  arms.  I^  how* 
ever,  after  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  Leo  had  expe- 
rienced, his  mind  had  not  been  sufficiently  fortified  to  resist 
this  influx  of  good  fortune,  it  is  probable  that  its  effi$cts  would 
have  been  more  sudden.  On  liiis  occasion  it  has  been  well 
observed  that  an  excess  of  joy  is  dangerous  only  on  the  first 
emotion,  and  that  Leo  survived  this  intelligence  eight  days.* 
It  seems  therefore  not  unlikely  that  this  story  was  fabricated 
merely  as  a  pretext  to  conceal  the  real  cause  of  his  death;  and 
that  the  slight  indisposition,  and  temporary  seclusion  of  the 
pontifi;  affi)rded  an  opportunity  for  some  of  his  enemies  to 
gratify  their  resentment,  or  promote  their  own  ambitious 
views,  by  his  destruction.  Some  circumstances  are  related 
which  gave  additional  credibility  to  this  supposition.  Before 
the  body  of  the  pope  was  interred,  Paris  de  Grassis,  perceiv- 
ing it  to  be  much  inflated,  inquired  from  the  consistory 
whether  they  would  have  it  opened  and  examined,  to  which 
they  assented.  On  performing  this  operation,  the  medical 
attendants  reported  that  he  had  certainly  died  by  poison.  To 
this  it  is  added,  that  during  his  illness  the  pope  had  frequent^ 
complained  of  an  internal  burning,  which  was  attributed  to  the 
same  cause,  "  whence,"  says  Paris  de  Grassis,  "  it  is  certain 
that  the  pope  was  poisoned."  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion^ 
a  singular  incident  is  also  recorded  by  the  same  officer,  who 
relates  in  his  diary,  that  a  few  days  before  the  indisposition 
of  the  pontiff,  a  person,  unknown  and  disguised,  called  upon 
one  of  the  monks  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Jerom,  and  requested 
him  to  inform  the  pope,  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  by 

♦  M.  de  Brequigny.  ftp.  Notices  des  MSS.  du  Roi,  ii.  590.  ^ 
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one  of  his  confidenlial  servants  to  poison  him;  not  in  his  food 
but  bj  his  linen.  The  friar,  not  choosing  to  convey  this  in- 
telligenee  to  the  pope,  who  was  then  at  Malliana,  communi- 
cated it  to  the  datarj,  who  immediatelj  acquainted  the  pope 
with  it.  The  friaf  was  sent  for  to  the  villa,  and  having  there 
eonfirmed  in  the  presence  of  the  pontiff  what  he  had  before 
related,  Leo  with  great  emotion  observed,  ''  that  if  it  was  the 
will  of  God  that  he  should  die,  he  should  submit  to  it;  but 
that  he  should  use  all  the  precaution  in  his  power."  We  are 
further  informed,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  fell 
sick,  and  that  with  his  last  words  he  declared  that  he  had 
been  murdered,  and  could  not  long  survive. 

The  consternation  and  grief  of  the  populace  on  the  death 
of  the  pontiff  were  unbounded.  On  its  being  rumoured  that 
he  died  by  poison,  they,  in  the  first  emotions  of  their  fury, 
seized  upon  £emab6  Malespina,  one  of  the  pope's  cup-bearers, 
who  had  excited  their  suspicions  by  attempting  to  leave  the 
city  at  this  critical  juncture,  on  the  pretext  of  hunting,  and 
dragged  him  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo.  On  his  examination, 
it  was  alleged  against  him,  that  the  day  before  the  pope 
became  indisposed,  he  had  received  from  Malespina  a  cup  of 
wine,  and  after  having  drank  it,  had  asked  in  great  anger 
iirhat  he  meant  by  giving  him  so  disagreeable  and  bitter  a 
potion.  No  sufficient  proofs  appearing  of  his  guilt,  he  was, 
however,  soon  afterwards  liberated;  and  the  cardinal  legate 
de'  Medici  arriving  at  the  city,  prohibited  any  further  exam- 
ination on  the  subject.*^  He  could  not^  however,  prevent  the 
surmises  of  the  people,  some  of  whom  conjectured  t&at  Fran- 
cis I.  had  been  the  instigator  of  the  crime,  a  suspicion  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  ingenuous  and  open  character  of  that 
monarch.  It  has  since  been  suggested  that  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  whose  dominions  were  so  immediately  endangered 
by  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  pontiff,  or  the  exiled  duke  of 
Urhino,  might  have  resorted  to  these  insidious  means  of 
revenge;*  but  of  these  individuals,  the  weightier  suspicion 
would  fall  on  the  latter,  who,  by  his  assassination  of  the  car- 
dmal  of  Pavia,  had  given  a  decisive  proof  that  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  resentment  he  knew  no  bounds;  and  who  had,  by 
his  complaints  and  representations  to  the  sacred  college,  suc- 
ceeded in  exciting  a  considerable  enmity  against  the  pontiff 
even  wi^dn  the  Umits  of  the  Roman  court. 
•  Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  239. 
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The  obsequies  of  the  pope  were  perfonned  in  the  Vaticaa, 
without  any  extraordiiMiy  pomp,"  the  avowed  reawm  of 
which  was  the  impoyerished  state  of  the  Roman  treasmy, 
exhausted,  as  it  was  alleged,  by  his  profuse  liberalitj,  and  ij 
the  wars  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  The  recent  suc- 
cesses with  which  his  ^orts  had  been  crowned  might,  how- 
ever, have  supplied  both  the  motives  and  the  resources  for  a 
more  splendid  funeral,  if  other  circumstances,  arising  from 
the  peculiar  and  suspicious  manner  of  his  death,  had  not 
rendered  it  improper  or  inexpedient.  His  funeral  pan^^c 
was  pronounced  by  his  chamberlain,  Antonio  da  Spello,  in  a 
rude  and  illiterate  manner,  highly  unwcnrthy  of  the  subject; 
for  which  reason  his  oration  has  not  been  preserved  ;^^  but  in 
the  academy  della  Sapienza  at  Rome,  a  discourse  is  annually 
pronounced  in  praise  of  Leo  X.  Many  of  these  have  been 
printed,  and  are  occasionally  met  with  in  rare  cdlections.'^ 
For  several  years  no  monument  distinguished  the  place  of  his 
sepulture;  but  after  the  death  of  Clement  YII.  the  cardinal 
Ippolito  de'  Medici,  having  removed  his  remains  from  the 
Vatican  to  the  chapel  of  S.  Maria  ad  Minervamy  employed 
the  eminent  sculptor,  Alfonso  Lombard!,  to  erect  suitable 
memorials  to  the  memory  of  the  two  ponti£fe,  to  whom  he 
stood  so  nearly  related.  Lombardi  aocwdingly  formed  the 
models,  after  sketches  furnished  by  Micbelagnc^o^  and  rqfmired 
to  Carrara  to  procure  the  marble  requisite  for  the  purpose; 
but,  on  the  untimely  death  of  the  cardinal,  he  was  deprived 
of  this  favourable  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents;  and 
through  the  influence  of  Lucrezia  Salviati,  l£e  sister  of  Leo  X., 
the  erection  of  the  monument  of  that  pontiff  was  intrusted 
to  Baccio  Bandinelli,  who  had  made  a  model  of  it  during  the 
life  of  Clement  YII.,  and  who  completed  it  in  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  ad  Minervamy  where  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  the 
choir  behind  the  great  aJtar,  and  near  to  it  is  that  of  Clement 
VII.i«  The  statue  of  Leo  is  the  work  of  Rafiaello  da  Monte 
Lupo,  and  that  of  Clement  YII.  is  by  the  hand  of  Giovanni 
Bigio.*  Another  monument  to  Leo  X.  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  church  of  S.  Pieiro  in  Vatieano^^  under  an 
arch  near  the  famous  sculpture  of  a  charity  by  Michelagnolo, 
where,  however,  it  is  now  no  longer  to  be  found." 

*  Titi,  Nuo^  8t«dio  di  Pittura,  Ac.  20.  t  IbiA. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

BWersity  of  opinion  respecting  the  character  of  Leo  X. — Causes  of  such 
(fiyersity — ^From  his  family  connexions — From  pofitical  enmities — ^From 
his  conduct  as  head  of  the  church^Inquiry  into  his  real  character — 
His  person  and  manners — His  inteHeetual  endowments — His  political 
conduct — His  ecclesiastical  ehajacter — His  supposed  neglect  of  sacred 
literature — Charges  of  profligacy  and  irreligion — Aspersions  on  his  moral 
character — His  relaxations  and  amusements — ^Encouragement  of  letters 
and  arts — How  far  he  -was  rivalled  in  this  respect  by  the  other  princes  of 
his  time — Conclusion. 

Among  all  the  individnals  of  ancient  or  modem  tunes,  who  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  liyes^  by  their  virtues,  or  by  their 
talents,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  one  whose  character  has  stood  in  so  doubtful  a 
light  as  that  of  Leo  X.  From  the  time  of  his  pontificate  to 
the  present  day,  the  i^plauses  so  liberally^  bestowed  upon  him 
by  aamey  have  been  counterbalanced  by  the  accusations  and 
reproaches  of  others,  and  numerous  causes  have  concurred  in 
giving  rise  to  erroneous  opinions  and  violent  prejudices 
respecting  him,  into  which  it  may  now  be  necessary,  or, 
at  least,  excusable,  to  institute  a  dispassionate  inquiry. 

That  distinguished  excdlence,  or  even  superior  rank  and 
elevation,  is  as  certainly  attaaded  by  envy  and  detraction,  as 
the  substance  is  followed  by  the  shadow,  has  been  the  stand- 
ing remark  of  all  ages;  but,  independently  of  this  common 
ground  of  attack,  Leo  X.  was,  from  various  circumstances^ 
the  peculiar  object  of  censure  and  of  abuse.  This  liability  to 
misrepresentation  commenced  with  his  birth,  which  occurred 
in  the  bosom  of  a  city  at  all  times  agitated  by  internal  com- 
motions, and  where  the  pre-eminent  station  which  his  family 
had  long  occupied,  rendered  its  members  obnoxious  to  the 
attacks  and  r^roadies  of  their  political  opponents.  Heiios 
almost  all  contena^Kirary  historians  may  be  considered  as  parti* 
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sansy  either  warmlj  attached  or  decidedly  adverse  to  him ;  a 
circumstance  highly  unfavourable  to  the  impartiality  of  his- 
torical truth,  and  which  has  tinged  the  current  of  information 
at  its  very  source,  with  the  peculiar  colouring  of  the  narrator. 
Nor  did  these  prejudices  cease  with  the  death  of  Leo  X.  The 
exalted  rank  which  his  family  afterwards  acquired  by  its  near 
connexion  with  the  royal  house  of  France,  and  the  important 
part  which  some  of  its  members  acted  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
are  circumstances  which,  whilst  they  recalled  the  ancestors- 
and  relations  of  the  Medici  to  more  particular  notice,  gave 
occasion  to  the  warmest  sentiments  of  commendation  and  of 
flattery  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  most  unbounded  ex- 
pressions of  contempt  and  of  execration  on  the  other.  ^ 

Another  source  of  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  respecting 
this  pontiff,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  high  office  which  he  filled,  and 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself  in  the  political 
concerns  of  the  times.  As  many  of  the  Italian  potentates, 
during  the  wars  which  desolated  Italy,  attached  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  foreign  powers,  in  like  manner,  several  of  the 
Italian  historians  have  espoused  in  their  writings  the  interests 
of  other  nations,  and  have  hence  been  led  to  regard  the  con- 
duct of  Leo  X.  with  an  unfavourable  eye,  as  the  result  of  an 
ambitious  and  restless  disposition.  This  indifference  to  the 
independence  and  common  cause  of  Italy  is  observable  even 
in  the  greatest  of  the  Italian  historians,  and  has  led  Guic- 
ciardini  himself  unjustly  to  depreciate,  rather  than  duly  to 
estimate  the  merits  of  the  pontiff.  The  same  dereliction  of 
national  and  patriotic  spirit  is  yet  more  apparent  in  Muratori, 
who  has  frequently  written  with  too  evident  a  partiality  to 
the  cause  of  the  French  monarchs;  a  partiality  which  is  per- 
haps to  be  accounted  for  from  the  close  alliance  which  sub- 
sisted between  them  and  the  ancestors  of  his  great  patrons, 
the  family  of  £ste.  It  may  further  be  observed  that  Leo 
frequently  exerted  his  authority,  and  even  employed  his  arms 
against  the  inferior  potentates  of  Italy,  some  of  whom  severely 
felt  the  weight  of  his  resentment;  and  that  these  princes  have 
also  had  their  annalists  and  panegyrists,  who  have  not  scrupled, 
on  many  occasions,  to  sacrifice  the  reputation  of  the  pontiff  to 
that  of  their  patrons.  To  these  may  be  added  various  other 
causes  of  offence,  as  well  of  a  public  as  of  a  private  nature, 
unavoidably  given  by  the  pontiff  in  the  course  of  his  pontifi- 
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cate,  and  which  afforded  a  plausible  opportunitj  to  those 
whom  he  had  offended  of  vilifying  his  character  and  loading 
his  memory  with  calumny  and  abuse.^ 

But  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  animosity  against  Leo  X.  is 
to  be  found  in  the  violence  of  religious  zeal  and  sectarian 
hatred.  That  he  was  the  chief  of  the  Roman  church  has 
alone  frequently  been  thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  attacking 
him  with  the  most  illiberal  invectives.  To  aspersions  of  this 
nature  he  was  more  particularly  exposed  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  in  which  he  Uved,  and  by  the  part  which  he  was 
obliged  to  act  in  opposing  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  In 
this  kind  of  warfare  Luther  was  Idmself  a  thorough  proficient; 
nor  have  his  disciples  and  advocates  shown  any  want  of  ability 
in  following  his  example.  Still  more  unfortunate  is  it  for  the 
character  of  Leo,  that  whilst,  by  the  measures  which  he 
adopted  against  the  reformers,  he  drew  down  upon  himself 
their  most  unlimited  abuse,  he  has  not  always  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  the  severe  censure  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Romish  church;  many  of  whom  have  accused  him  of  a  criminal 
lenity  in  neglecting  to  suppress  the  new  opinions  by  more 
efficacious  measures,  and  of  attending  to  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment or  gratification,  whilst  the  church  of  Christ  was  suffer- 
ing for  want  of  that  aid  which  it  was  in  his  power  alone  to 
afford.* 

The  difficulties  which  arise  from  these  various  representa- 
tions respecting  the  character  of  Leo  X.,  instead  of  deterring 
us  from  further  inquiry,  render  it  a  still  greater  object  of 
speculation  and  curiosity.  What,  then,  we  may  ask,  were  his 
personal  and  intellectual  accomplishments?  Was  he  a  man 
of  talents,  or  a  mere  favourite  of  fortune?  Will  his  public 
and  private  conduct  stand  the  test  of  an  impartial  examina- 
tion? In  what  degree  is  the  world  indebted  to  him  for  the 
extraordinary  proficiency  in  literature  and  the  arts,  which 
took  place  during  his  pontificate?  Such  are  some  of  the 
questions  which  naturally  arise,  and  to  which  it  is  now  rea- 
sonable to  expect  a  reply. 

That  the  hand  of  nature  has  impressed  on  the  external 
form  and  features,  indications  of  the  mind  by  which  they  are 
animated,  is  an  opinion  that  has  of  late  received  considerable 

*  Murator.  x.  145. 
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support^  and  wldeiiy  under  oertttn  restrktioiiSy  maj  be  «^ 
mitted  to  be  well  founded.  From  the  accounts  wMch  bftve 
been  transmitted  to  us  of  the  countenanee  and  peatmm  <tf 
Leo  X.y  and  finom  the  authentic  portraits  of  him  whidi  yet 
remam,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  general  ^ipeanooe 
bespoke  an  uncommon  character;  and  the  skilful  physiogno- 
mist might  yety  perhaps,  delight  to  trace,  in  the  exqui- 
site picture  of  him  by  Baflbello,  the  expressions  of  those 
{HX>pensities,  qualities,  and  talents,  by  which  he  was  more 
peculiarly  distinguished.  In  stature  he  was  much  above  the 
common  standard.  His  person  was  well  formed ;  his  habit 
rather  full  than  corpulent;?  but  his  Hmbs,  although  elegantlj 
shaped,  appeared  somewhat  too  slender  in  proporti(»i  to  fa^ 
body.  Although  the  size  of  his  head,  and  the  amplitude  of 
his  features,  af^roached  to  an  extreme,  yet  they  e^ibited  a 
certain  degree  of  dignity  which  commanded  respect.  His 
complexion  was  l9orid;  Ms  eyes  were  large,  round,  and  pro- 
minent, even  to  a  defect;  iiKomuch,  that  he  could  not  disoem 
distant  objects  without  the  aid  of  a  glass,  by  the  assistimoe  (^ 
which,  it  was  observed,  that  in  hunting  and  country  sporte, 
to  which  he  was  much  addicted,  he  saw  to  a  greater  distai^ce 
than  any  of  his  attendants.*  His  hands  were  peculiarly  white 
and  well  formed,  and  he  took  great  pleasure*  in  decorating 
them  with  gems.  His  voice  was  remarkable  for  softness  and 
fiexibility,  which  enabled  him  to  express  his  feelings  with 
great  effect.  On  serious  and  important  occasions,  no  (me  ^poke 
with  more  gravity;  on  common  concerns,  with  more  fac^ty; 
on  jocular  subjects,  with  more  hilarity.  From  his  early  years 
he  displayed  a  conciliating  urbanity  of  manner,  which  seemed 
perfectly  natural  to  him,  but  which  was  probably  not  less  the 
efifect  of  education  than  of  disposition;  no  pains  having  been 
spared  in  impressing  on  his  mind  the  great  advantage  of  those 
manners  and  accomplishm^its  which  s<Agd.  animosil^  and  at- 
tract esteem.  On  his  first  arrival  at  Borne,  he  soon  obtained 
the  favourable  opinion  of  his  fellow  cardinals  by  his  unoom- 
mon  mildness,  good  temper,  and  affability,  whidi  led  him  to 
resist  no  oae  with  violence,  but  rather  to  give  way  when  op- 
posed with  any  great  degree  of  earnestness.  With  the  old  he 
could  be  sarious,  with  the  young,  joeose;  his  visitors  he  enter- 

*  Jav.  in  Vita  Leoa.  X. 
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tained  with  great  attention  and  kindness,  frequently  taking 
them  by  the  hand,  and  addressing  them  in  affectionate  terms^ 
snd  on  some  occasions  embracing  them,  as  the  manners  of  the 
times  allowed.  Hence  all  who  knew  him  agreed  that  he  pos** 
sessed  the  best  possible  dispositions,  and  believed  themselves  to 
be  the  objects  of  his  particular  friendship  and  regard;  an 
c^inion  which,  on  his  part,  he  endeavoured  to  promote,  not 
only  by  the  most  sedulous  and  unremitting  attention,  but  by 
frequent  acts  of  generosity.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  to 
his  uniform  perseverance  in  this  conduct  he  was  chiefly  in* 
debted  for  the  high  dignity  which  he  attained  so  early  in  life.* 
In  his  intellectual  endowments,  Leo  X.  stood  much  above 
the  common  level  of  mankind.  If  he  appears  not  to  have 
been  gifted  with  those  creative  powers  which  are  properly 
characterized  by  the  name  of  genius,  he  may  justly  be  said  to 
have  displayed  the  highest  species  of  talent,  and,  in  general, 
to  have  regarded  the  times  in  which  he  Hved,  and  the  objects 
which  presented  themselves  to  his  notice,  with  a  comprehen- 
sive and  discriminating  eye.  His  abilities  have,  indeed,  been 
uniformly  admitted,  even  by  those  who  have,  in  other  respects, 
been  sparing  in  his  praise.^  That  he  was  not  affected  by  the 
superstitious  notions  so  prevalent  in  his  own  times,  is  itself  a 
proof  of  a  clear  and  vigorous  mind.^  The  memory  of  Leo 
was  remarkable;  and  as  he  read  with  great  patience  and  per- 
severance, frequently  interrupting  and  prolonging  his  meals 
by  the  pleasure  which  he  took  in  this  employment,  so  he 
obtained  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  historical 
events  of  former  times.  In  the  regulation  of  his  diet  he 
adhered  to  the  strictest  rules  of  temperance,  even  beyond  the 
usual  restraints  of  the  church.'  Although  not,  perhaps,  per- 
fectly accomplished  as  a  scholar,  yet  he  was  well  versed  in 
the  Latin  language,  which  he  both  spoke  and  wrote  with 
el^ance  and  ^dtity,  and  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
Greek.  Nor  ought  it  greatly  to  diminish  our  opinion  of  him 
in  this  respect,  that  Bembo  has  thought  proper  to  detract 
j&om  his  reputation  for  learning,  when  we  consider  that  this 
ungenerous  insinuation  was  intended  merely  to  flatter  the 
reigning  pontiff,  Paul  III.,  at  the  expense  of  his  more  illus- 
trious predecessor.®  By  Jovius  we  are  informed  that  he 
wrote  verses  both  in  Italian  and  in  Latin.  The  former  have, 
in  all  probability,  peri^^.     Of  the  latter,  a  single  specimen 
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only  is  known,  which  has  ahreadj  been  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader.® 

Iq  his  political  character,  the  great  objects  which  Leo 
appears  to  have  generally  pursued  sufficiently  evince  the 
capaciousness  of  his  mind,  and  the  just  sense  which  he 
entertained  of  the  important  station  in  which  he  was 
placed.  The  pacification  of  £urope,  the  balancing  of  its 
opposing  interests  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  its  tran* 
quillitj,  the  liberation  of  the  states  of  Italy  from  their 
dependence  on  foreign  powers,  the  recovery  of  the  ancient 
possessions  of  the  church,  and  the  repressing  and  humbling 
the  power  of  the  Turks,  were  some  of  those  great  purposes 
which  he  appears  never  to  have  abandoned.  On  his  elevation 
to  the  papal  throne,  he  found  the  whole  extent  of  Italy 
oppressed  or  threatened  by  foreign  powers,  and  torn  by  in- 
ternal commotions.  The  Spaniards  were  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples;  the  French  were  preparing  for  the 
attack  of  Milan;  and  the  states  of  Italy,  in  aiding  or  opposing 
the  cause  of  these  powerful  intruders,  were  at  constant  war 
with  each  other.  The  first  and  most  earnest  desire  of  the 
pontiff  was  to  free  the  whole  extent  of  Italy  from  its  foreign 
invaders;  an  object  not  only  excusable,  but  in  the  highest 
degree  commendable.  Whilst  the  extremities  of  that  country 
were  occupied  by  two  powerful  and  ambitious  monarchs,  the 
one  of  them  always  jealous  of  the  other,  its  interior  could 
only  become  the  theatre  of  war,  and  be  subjected  to  con- 
tinual exactions  and  depredations.  The  prei>onderating  power 
of  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  sovereigns  might  prove 
fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  whole  country;  and  at  all  events, 
the  negotiations  and  intrigues  to  which  they  both  had  re- 
course, for  supporting  their  respective  interests  among  the 
inferior  states,  occasioned  an  agitation  and  ferment  which 
kept  it  in  continual  alarm.  In  this  situation,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  ends  which  the  pontiff  had  proposed  to  himself 
was  the  only  mode  by  which  he  could  reasonably  hope  to 
establish  the  public  tranquillity;  and  if  this  be  kept  in  view, 
it  will  enable  us  to  explain,  although  it  may  not  always  ex- 
cuse, many  parts  of  his  conduct,  which  may  otherwise  appear 
weak,  contradictory,  or  unintelligible.  To  oppose  himself  to 
such  adversaries  by  open  arms  was  impossible;  nor,  whilst 
the  same  causes  of  dissension  remained,  was  there  the  most 
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distant  prospect  of  forming  an  effective  nnion  among  the 
Italian  states;  several  of  which  had,  bj  a  weak  and  unfortn- 
nate  pdicy,  entered  into  close  alliances  with  the  invaders. 
Nothing,  therefore,  remained  for  the  ponti^  but  to  turn  the 
strength  of  these  powerful  rivals  against  each  other,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  which  their  dissensions 
might  afford  him,  of  liberating  his  country  from  them  both. 
Hence  it  was  his  great  object  to  secure,  by  incessant  n^otia- 
tions  and  constant  assurances,  the  favour  and  good  opinion 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchs;  to  be  a  party  to  all 
their  transactions,  and  to  enter  into  all  their  designs,  so  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  maintain  a  kind  of  equilibrium  be- 
tween them,  and  to  give  the  preponderance  on  important 
occasions,  either  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  as  might 
best  suit  his  own  views.  This  policy  was,  however,  at  some 
times  combined  with  more  open  efforts;  and  the  in^caey  of 
the  papal  arms  was  supplied  by  powerful  bodies  of  Swiss 
mercenaries,  which  the  pope  retained  in  his  service  by  liberal 
stipends,  and  by  whose  assistance  he  twice  expelled  the 
French  from  Italy.  Although  frequently  counteracted  and 
defeated  in  his  projects,  by  the  superior  strength  and  re- 
sources of  his  adversaries,  yet  he  never  appears,  throughout 
his  whole  pontificate,  to  have  deviated  from  tiie  purposes 
which  he .  had  originally  in  view.  His  exertions  had  at 
length  opened  to  him  the  fairest  prospects  of  success;  and  it 
is  highly  probable,  that  if  an  untimely  death  had  not  ter- 
minated his  efforts,  he  would  finally  have  accomplished  his 
great  undertaking.  That  he  had  intended  to  retain  the 
command  of  the  Milanese,  or  to  vest  the  supreme  authority 
of  that  state  in  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  may  be  re- 
garded as  certain;*  and  the  union  of  these  territories  with 
those  of  Tuscany  and  of  Rome,  together  with  the  continued 
aid  of  his  Swiss  allies,  would  have  enabled  him  to  attack  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  then  almost  neglected  by  its  young  sove- 
reign, with  the  fairest  probability  of  success.  In  examining 
the  public  conduct  of  Leo  X.  by  this  test,  it  will  be  found  to 
display  a  consistency  not  to  be  discovered  by  considering  it 
in  separate  parts,  or  on  detached  occasions.  His  insincerity 
in  his  treaties  with  Francis  I.,  although  not  justified,  was 

•  *  Guicciard.  xiv.  ii.  175. 
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oocasioiied  bj  this  unalterable  adherence  to  his  primitive 
designs;  and  the  avidity  of  that  monarch  in  depriving  the 
pontiff  of  the  districts  of  Parma  and  Piacensa  confirmed  him 
in  his  resolution  to  seize  the  first  opportunities  of  canying 
those  designs  into  effect.  The  French  monarch  should  have 
known,  that  even  in  the  moment  of  victory,  it  is  not  always 
expedient  to  grasp  at  every  possible  advantage,  or  to  subject 
a  humiliated  adversary  to  intolerable  or  irksome  terms;  and 
that  as  m(»a]ity  and  good  faith  should  enforce  the  execution, 
so  justice  and  moderation  should  be  the  basis  of  public 
engagements. 

Nor  v^8  Leo  less  uniform  and  consistent  in  his  endeavours 
to  allay  the  dissensions  among  the  Christian  powers,  with 
the  view  of  inducing  them  to  unite  their  aims  against  the 
Turks;  a  course  of  conduct  which  has  given  occasion  to 
charge  him  with  extravagant  and  romantic  views;  but  which 
cannot  be  fairly  judged  of  without  considering  the  state  of 
the  times,  and  recollecting  that  those  i>owerful  barbarians 
had  then  recently  established  themselves  in  Europe,  had 
overturned  in  Egypt  the  empire  of  the  Mamelukes,  and 
made  several  attempts  against  the  coast  of  Italy,  in  one  of 
which  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  city  of  Otranto. 
That  the  pontiff  was  defeated  in  his  purpose,  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  any  want  of  exertion  on  his  part,  but  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  C3hristian  states,  wliich  were  yet  more  fear- 
ful of  each  other  than  they  were  of  the  Turks,  In  aiming  at 
great  objects,  it  often,  however,  happens,  that  although  the 
attempt  be  not  wholly  successful,  some  benefit  is  derived 
from  it  which  is  amply  worth  the  labour;  and  if,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  pontiff  could  not  inspire  the  rulers  of  Christendom 
with  his  own  feelings,  and  actuate  them  with  good- will 
towards  each  other,  and  with  animosity  only  towards  their 
common  enemy,  he  yet  succeeded  so  far  as,  in  all  probability, 
to  deter  the  Txaks  from  tiuming  their  arms  against  the 
western  nations;  so  that  during  his  pontificate  the  Christian 
world  enjoyed  a  respite  from  commotion,  which,  when  com- 
pared with  the  tiroes  which  preceded  and  those  which 
followed,  may  be  considered  as  a  season  of  tranquillity  and 
of  happiness.  If  amidst  these  splendid  and  commendable 
purposes,  he  occasionally  displayed  the  narrow  politics  of  a 
churchman,  or  the  weaker  prejudices   of  family  partiality. 
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this  maj  perhaps  be  attributed,  nol  fio  much  to  the  errors  of 
hifl  own  cdspofiition  and  judgment^  as  to  the  ezam]ile  of  his 
predeceasorsy  and  the  manners  of  the  age,  which  he  conid  not 
whoUf  surmount;  or  to  l^t  mistaken  sense  of  dutj  which 
has  too  ofiben  led  those  in  power  to  consider  all  measures  as 
lawful,  or  as  excusable^  which  are  supposed  to  be  advantage- 
oils  to  those  whom  they  govon,  or  condudTe  to  the  aggran* 
diannent  of  those  who,  from  tlie  ties  of  nature,  look  up  to 
them  for  patronage  and  for  power. 

In  one  respect,  howeyer,  it  is  impossible  that  the  conduct 
of  Leo  X^  as  a  t^npond  prince,  can  either  be  justified  or  ex* 
tenuated.  K  a  sovereign  expects  to  meet  with  fidelity  in 
his  allies,  or  obedi^ioe  in  his  subjects,  he  ought  to  consider 
his  own  engagements  as  sacped,  and  his  promises  as  inTiolable. 
In  condescending  to  make  use  of  treachery  ag^st  his  adver- 
saries, he  sets  an  example  which  shakes  the  foundations  of  his 
own  authority,  and  endangers  his  own  safety;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  imiM:t>bable,  that  the  untimely  death  of  the  i>ontiff  was 
iAie  consequence  (^  an  act  of  revenge.  The  same  misconduct 
which  probity  sh(»teiied  his  days,  has  also  been  injurious  to 
his  fame;  ^^  and  the  certainty,  that  he  on  many  occasions 
resorted  to  indirect  and  treacherous  means  to  circumveut  or 
destroy  his  adversaries,  has  caused  him  to  be  accused  of  crimes 
which  are  not  only  unsupported  by  any  positive  evidence,  but 
are  an  the  highest  degree  improbable."  He  has,  however, 
sufficient  to  answer  for  in  this  respect,  without  being  charged 
with  conjectural  oflfenoes.^^  Under  the  plea  of  freeing  the 
territCHy  of  the  church  from  the  dominion  of  its  usurpers,  he 
became  an  usurper  himself ;  and  on  the  pretext  of  punishing 
the  guilt  of  others,  was  himself  guilty  of  great  atrocities.  If 
the  example  of  the  crimes  of  one  could  justify  those  of 
another,  the  world  would  soon  become  only  a  great  theatre  of 
treachery,  of  r^ine,  and  of  blood;  and  the  human  race  would 
excel  the  brute  creation  only  in  the  superior  talents  displayed 
in  {promoting  Uieir  mutual  destruction. 

In  his  ecclesiastical  capacity,  and  as  supreme  head  of  the 
Christian  church,  Leo  X.  has  been  treated  with  great  free- 
dom and  severity.  £ven  the  union  of  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  power  in  the  same  person,  has  been  represented  as 
totally  destructive  of  the  true  spirit  of  religion,  and  as  pro- 
ductive of  an  extreme  corruption  of  morals.     "  The  eccle- 
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siastical  character,"  says  a  lively  writer,  '^  ought  to  have  the 
ascendancy,  and  the  temporal  dignity  should  he  considered 
only  as  the  accessary;  but  the  former  is  almost  always  ab- 
sorbed in  the  latter.  To  unite  them  together  is  to  join  a 
living  body  to  a  dead  carcase ;  a  miserable  connexion ;  in 
which  the  dead  serves  only  to  corrupt  the  living,  without 
deriving  from  it  any  vital  influence.''  *  The  Lutheran  writers 
have  indeed  considered  this  union  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
authority  as  an  unequivocal  sign  of  Antichrist  ;t  yet  it  may 
be  observed,  that  even  after  the  Reformation,  the  necessity  of 
a  supreme  head  in  matters  of  religion,  was  soon  acknow- 
ledged; and  as  this  was  too  important  a  trust  to  be  confided 
to  a  separate  authority,  it  has  in  most  protestant  countries 
been  united  to  the  chief  temporal  ^wer,  and  has  thus  formed 
that  union  of  church  and  state,  which  is  considered  as  so 
essentially  necessary  to  the  security  of  both.  Hence,  if  we 
avoid  the  discussion  of  doctrinal  tenets,  we  shall  find,  that  all 
ecclesiastical  establishments  necessarily  approximate  towards 
each  other  ;  and  that  the  chief  difference  to  an  individual  is, 
merely,  whether  he  may  choose  to  take  his  religious  opinions 
on  the  authority  of  a  pope,  or  of  a  monarch,  from  a  consis- 
tory, or  a  convocation,  from  Luther,  from  Calvin,  from 
Henry  VIH.,  or  from  Leo  X. 

But  dismissing  these  general  objections,  which  at  all  events 
apply  rather  to  the  office  than  to  the  personal  conduct  of  the 
pope,  we  may  still  admit,  that  an  evident  distinction  subsists 
between  a  great  prince  and  a  great  pontiff,  and  that  Leo, 
however  he  might  possess  the  accomplishments  of  the  one, 
may  have  been  defective  in  those  of  the  other.  That  this 
was  in  fact  the  case,  is  expressly  asserted,  or  tacitly  admitted, 
by  writers  in  other  respects  of  very  different  opinions.  "  Leo  X. 
displayed,"  says  Fra  Paolo,  '^  a  singular  proficiency  in  polite 
literature,  wonderful  humanity,  benevolence,  and  mildness  ; 
the  greatest  liberality,  and  an  extreme  inclination  to  fikvonr 
excellent  and  learned  men  ;  insomuch,  that  for  a  long  course 
of  years,  no  one  had  sat  on  the  pontifical  throne  that  could  in 
any  degree  be  compared  to  him.  He  would,  indeed,  have 
been  a  perfect  pontiff,  if  to  these  accomplishments  he  had 
united  some  knowledge  in  matters  of  religion,  and  a  greater 

*  Bayle.  Diet,  in  art.  Leon.  X.      f  Seckendorf,  de  Lutheran,  i.  5.  ]  1. 
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inctinatioii  to  piety,  to  neither  of  which  he  appeared  to  pay 
any  great  attention."  *  These  animadversions  of  Fra  Paolo 
are  thus  adverted  to  bj  his  opponent,  Faliavicini,  who  ha& 
entered  very  fully  into  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the 
character  of  Leo  X.  "  It  has  been  asserted  by  Paolo,"  saye 
this  writer,  '^  that  Leo  was  better  acquainted  with  profane 
literature  than  with  that  called  sacred,  and  which  appertains 
to  religion;  in  which  I  by  no  means  contradict  him.  Having 
received  from  God  a  most  capacious  mind  and  a  studious 
disposition,  and  finding  himself,  whilst  yet  almost  in  his  in-^ 
fancy,  placed  in  the  supreme  senate  of  the  church,  Leo  was^ 
wanting  in  his  duty,  by  neglecting  to  cultivate  that  depart-^ 
ment  of  literature  which  is  not  only  the  most  noble  but  was^ 
the  most  becoming  his  station.  This  defect  was  more  appa^ 
rent,  when,  being  constituted,  at  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  the* 
president  and  chief  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  not  only  con-^ 
tinned  to  devote  himself  to  the  curiosity  of  profane  studies^ 
but  even  called  into  the  sanctuary  of  religion  itself  those  who 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  fables  of  Greece  and  the  de-' 
lights  of  poetry  than  Avith  the  history  of  the  church  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  fathers."  *  *  «  Nor  will  I  affirm,"  says 
the  same  author,  '^  that  he  was  as  much  devoted  to  piety  as 
his  station  required,  nor  undertake  to  commend  or  to  excuse 
all  the  conduct  of  Leo  X.,  because,  to  pass  over  that  whicb> 
exists  in  suspicion  rather  than  in  proof,  (as  scandal  always^ 
delights  to  affix  her  spots  on  the  brightest  characters,  that  their 
deformity  may  be  the  more  apparent,)  it  is  certain  that  the 
attention  which  he  paid  to  the  chase,  to  amusements,  and  to 
pompous  exhibitions,  although  it  might  in  part  be  attributed 
to  the  man'tiers  of  the  age,  in  part  to  his  high  rank,  and  in 
part  to  his  own  natural  disposition,  was  no  slight  impei'fection 
in  one  who  had  attained  that  eminence  among  mankind  which 
requires  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection.f  But  whilst  the 
partisans  of  the  reformers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  adheretits 
of  the  Roman  church,  on  the  other,  have  thus  concurred  in 
depreciating  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  pontifi^,  they 
have  been  guided  by  very  difierent  motives.  The  former,, 
with  Luther  at  their  head,  have  accused  him  of  endeavouring, 
by  the  most  rash  and  violent  measures,  to  enforce  that  sub-^ 

*  Fra  Paolo,  Cone,  di  Trent,  i.  5.  f  PaJlav.  i.  ii.  51. 
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inission  which  ought  at  least  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  cool 
and  temperate  discussion;  whilst  the  latter  have  represented 
him  as  too  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  the  new  opinicMiB, 
and  as  having  indoiged  himself  in  his  own  pursuits  and 
amusements  whilst  he  ought  to  have  extirpated,  by  the  most 
efficacious  methods,  the  dangerous  heresy  which  at  length 
defied  his  utmost  exertions.  To  attempt  the  vindication  of 
Leo  against  these  very  opposite  charges  would  be  superfluous. 
In  their  censure  of  him,  the  zealous  of  both  parties  are  agreed; 
but  to  the  more  moderate  and  dispa^ionate  it  may  appear  to 
be  some  justification  of  his  character  to  observe,  that  in  steer^ 
ing  through  these  tempestuous  times,  he  was  himself  generaUy 
ifidined  to  adopt  a  middle  course;  and  that  if  he  did  not  corn* 
ply  with  the  proposal  of  the  reformers,  and  submit  the  ques- 
tions between  Luther  and  himself  to  the  decision  of  a  third 
party,  neither  did  he  adopt  those  violent  measures  to  which 
the  church  has  occasionally  resorted  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  doctrines,  and  to  which  he  was  incited  by  some  of  the  per* 
secuting  zealots  of  the  age.*^  To  countenance  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformers  was  incompatible  with  his  station  and  office; 
to  have  suppressed  them  by  fire  and  sword,  would  justly 
have  stigmatized  him  as  a  ferocious  bigot;  yet  either  of  these 
extremes  would  certainly  have  procured  him  from  one  party, 
at  least,  that  approbation  which  is  now  refused  to  him  by 
both. 

Nor  has  the  concurring  testimony  pf  Fra  Paolo,  Pallavi- 
cini,  and  other  polemical  writers,  been  uniformly  assented  to 
as  a  sufficient  proof  of  that  gross  neglect  of  sacred  literature 
imputed  to  Leo  X.**  Of  the  encouragement  afibrded  by  him 
to  many  learned  ecclesiastics  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  sacred  writings,  several  instances  have  before 
been  given,  to  which,  if  necessary,  considerable  additions 
might  yet  be  made.  On  this  subject  we  might  also  appeal 
with  great  confidence  to  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary 
writer,  who  assures  us  that  "  Leo  X.  diligently  sought  out 
those  men  who  had  signalized  themselves  in  any  department 
of  knowledge,  moral  or  natural,  human  or  divine;  and  parti- 
cularly in  that  chief  science  which  is  called  Theology;  that 
he  rewarded  them  with  honourable  stipends,  conformed  him- 
self in  his  conduct  to  their  suggestions,  and  treated  them 
with  the  same  kindness  and  affection  that  he  experienced 
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from  them  in  return."  The  same  author  adds,  that  the  most 
celebrated  philosophers  and  professors  of  the  civil  law  were 
also  invited  by  Leo  X«  from  all  parts  of  Italy  and  France 
to  Borne;  '^  for  the  purpose,"  says  he,  ^'  of  renderiug  that 
city,  which  had  already  obtained  the  precedency  in  religion, 
in  dignity,  and  in  opulence,  not  less  celebrated  as  the  seat  of 
eloquence,  of  wisdom,  and  of  virtue."* 

But  perhaps  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  partiality  with 
which  Leo  regarded  real  knowledge  and  useful  learning,  may 
be  found  in  tiie  particular  attention  shown  by  him,  on  all 
occasions,  to  the  moderate,  the  candid,  and  truly  learned 
Erasmus.  Between  him  and  the  pontiff  an  epistolary  inter- 
course occasionally  subsisted,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
opinions  of  the  religious  zealots  of  opposing  sects,  who  have 
condemned  the  condescension  of  the  one  and  the  ccmunen- 
datory  style  of  the  other,  confers  equal  honour  on  both. 
Before  the  elevation  of  Leo  to  the  pontifical  chair,  they  had 
met  together  at  Bome,  and  had  formed  a  friendly  intimacy. 
When  the  character  of  Leo,  as  supreme  pontiff,  had  in  some 
degree  unfolded  itself,  and  he  appeared  as  the  pacificator  of 
the  Christian  world  and  the  promoter  of  liberal  studies, 
Erasmus  addressed  to  him,  from  London,  a  long  and  congra- 
tulatory epistle,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  compendium 
of  the  previous  Ufe  and  conduct  of  the  pontiff.  After  advert- 
ing to  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  prepared  the 
way  to  his  elevation,  he  compares  the  pontificate  of  Leo  with 
that  of  Julius  11.,  and  expatiates  at  large  on  the  happy  effects 
of  his  measures,  when  contrasted  with  the  warlike  pursuits 
of  his  restless  predecessor.  He  then  alludes  to  the  recent 
humiliation  of  Louis  XII.,  and  to  the  ascendancy  which  Leo 
bad  obtained  as  well  over  that  monarch  as  over  Henry  VIII. 
Thence  he  takes  occasion  to  refer  to  the  earnest  efforts  then 
making  by  the  pontiff  for  the  union  of  the  princes  of  Chris- 
tendom against  the  Turks;  without,  however,  approving  of 
violent  and  sanguinary  measures,  which  he  considers  as  in- 
consistent with  the  character  and  conduct  of  Christians,  who 
ought  to  set  an  example  of  benevolence,  forbearance,  and 
piety,  and  subdue  the  world  by  these  virtues  rather  than  by 
fire  and  sword.     But  the  chief  object  of  his  letter  is  to  re- 

•  ♦  Brandolini,  Leo,  127. 
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quest  the  fayour  of  the  pontiff  towards  a  new  and  corrected 
edition  of  the  works  of  S.  Jerom,  which  he  had  then  under- 
taken at  the  instance  of  William  Warham,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  which  was  soon  afterwards  published,  with 
a  dedication  to  that  munificent  prelate.*  To  this  address, 
Leo  returned  a  highly  satisfactory  reply,  in  which  he  reco- 
gnises his  former  acquaintance  with  Erasmus;  expresses  his 
most  earnest  wishes  that  the  Author  of  all  good,  by  whose 
providence  he  has  himself  been  placed  in  so  elevated  a  station, 
may  enable  him  to  adopt  the  most  efficacious  measures  for 
the  restoration  of  true  virtue  and  piety  among  mankind;  and 
assures  Erasmus,  that  he  expects  with  joyful  impatience  the 
volumes  of  S.  Jerom  and  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he 
had  promised  to  transmit  to  him.t  At  the  same  time,  he 
wrote  to  Henry  VIIL,  recommending  Erasmus  to  him  in  the 
warmest  terms,'as  deserving  not  only  of  his  pecuniary  bounty, 
but  of  liis  particular  favour  and  regard.^  The  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  the  corrections 
and  annotations  of  Erasmus,  made  its  appearance  soon  after- 
wards, accompanied  by  a  dedication  to  Leo  X.,  to  whom 
Erasmus  also  addressed  a  letter,  expressing  his  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  recommendation  of  him  to  Henry 
Vni.,  which  had  been  the  result  of  the  kindness  and  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  pontiff,  without  his  own  solicitation.  §  At 
a  subsequent  period,  when  this  eminent  scholar  had  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  being  secretly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
reformers,  he  again  addressed  himself  to  Leo  X,,  as  well  as 
to  some  of  the  cardinals  of  his  court,  vindicating,  in  a  respect- 
ful, but  manly  style,  the  moderation  of  his  own  conduct;  at 
the  same  time  lamenting  that  the  advocates  of  the  church 
had  resorted  to  violence  and  scurrility  for  the  defence  of  their 
cause,  and  that  the  pope  had,  by  the  intemperance  of  others, 
been  prevented  from  attending  sufficiently  to  the  mild  and 
liberal  suggestions  of  his  own  disposition.  ||  In  the  course  of 
his  correspondence,  Erasmus  has  celebrated  the  pontiff  for 
three  great  benefits  bestowed  upon  mankind — the  restoration 
of  Christian  piety,  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the  establishment 
of  peace  throughout  Christendom.^     The  attention  paid  by 

*  Erasmi  Epist.  ii.  Ep.  1.    Ed.  Lond.  1042.         +  lb.  Ep.  4. 
J  lb.  Ep.  T).  «  lb.  Ep.  0.  ;;  lb.  xiv.  Ep.  i.  o. 

i"  lb.  i.  Ep.  30. 
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L«eo  to  the  graver  studies  of  theology,  juri^nidence,  philo- 
sophy, and  medicine,  is  also  admitted  by  Erasmus,  who 
solicits  the  pontiff  to  patronise  the  study  of  languages  and 
elegant  literature,  merely  that  they  may  be  of  use  in  pro- 
moting the  knowledge  of  those  more  important  subjects  to 
which  he  has  already  referred.* 

Were  we  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  opinions  of 
many  authors  who  have  taken  occasion  to  refer  to  the  clia* 
racter  of  Leo  X.,  we  must  unavoidably  suppose  him  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  dissolute,  irreligious,  profane,  and 
unprincipled  of  mankind.  By  one  writer  we  are  told,  tluit 
Leo  led  a  life  little  suited  to  one  of  the  successors  of  the 
apostles,  and  entirely  devoted  to  voluptuousness  ;t  anotlier 
has  not  scrupled  to  insert  the  name  of  this  pontiff  in  a  list 
which  he  has  formed  of  the  supposed  atheists  of  the  time,  j: 
John  Bale,  in  his  satirical  work,  entitled  The  PageafU  ff 
FapeSf  in  which,  in  his  animosity  against  the  church  of  Rome, 
he  professes  it  to  be  his  intention  to  **  give  her  double  accord- 
ing to  her  works,"  has  informed  us,  that  when  Bembo  quoted 
to  Leo  X.,  on  some  occasion,  a  passage  from  one  of  the  evan- 
gelists, the  pope  replied,  ^'  It  is  well  known  to  all  ages  how 
profitable  this  fable  of  Christ  has  been  to  us;''§'^  a  story, 
which  it  has  justly  been  remarked,  has  been  repeated  by 
•three  or  four  hundred  different  writers,  without  any  authority 
whatsoever  except  that  of  the  author  above  referred  to.|| 
Another  anecdote  of  a  similar  nature  is  found  in  a  Swiss 
writer;  who,  as  a  proof  of  the  impiety  and  atheism  of  the 
{>ontiff,  relates,  that  he  directed  two  of  the  buffoons  whom  he 
admitted  to  his  table  to  take  upon  them  the  characters  of 
|)hilosophers,  and  to  discuss  the  question  respecting  the 
immortality  of  the  soul;  when,  after  having  heard  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides,  he  gave  his  decision  by  observing,  that 
'^  he  who  had  maintained  the  affirmative  of  the  question,  had 
given  excellent  reasons  for  his  opinion,  but  that  the  arguments 
of  his  adversary  were  very  plausible."  This  story  rests  only  on 
the  authority  of  Luther,  who  on  such  an  occasion  can  scarce 

*  Erflsm.  Ep.  xi.  Ep.  9.  +  Bftyle,  Diet.  Art.  Leou.  X 

I  Mosheim,  ap.  Jortin,  Remarks  on  Eoclefliost.  Hi«t.  v.  DOO. 
§  Bale's  Pageant  of  Popes,  170.   Ed.  1574. 
tl  Bayle,  in  art.  Leon.  X. 
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be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  evidence.*  We  are  told  bj  another 
protestant  author,  that  at  the  time  "  when  Leo  was  thundering 
out  his  anathemas  against  Luther,  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
publish  a  bull  in  favour  of  the  profane  poems  of  Ariosto; 
menacing  with  excommunication  all  those  who  oritidsed 
them  or  deprived  the  author  of  his  emolument)"!  a  circum« 
stance  which  has  been  adduced  bv  innumerable  writers,  and 
even  by  the  dispassionate  Bayle,^^  as  an  additional  proof  of 
the  impiety  of  the  pontiff  and  of  the  disgraceful  manner  in 
which  he  abused  his  ecclesiastical  authority.  But  in  answer 
to  this  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  privii^e  to 
Ariosto  was  granted  long  before  Luther  had  signalized  himself 
by  his  opposition  to  the  Romish  church,  and  Uiat  such  privi- 
lege is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  the  usual  protection  granted 
to  authors,  to  secure  to  them  the  profits  of  their  works.  That 
it  contains  any  denunciations  against  those  who  censure  the 
writings  of  Ariosto,  is  an  assertion  wholly  groundless;  llie 
clause  of  excommunication  extending  only  to  l£ose  who  should 
surreptitiously  print  and  sell  the  work  without  the  consent  of 
the  author; ^^  a  clause  which  is  found  in  all  licences  of  the 
same  nature,  frequently  much  more  strongly  expressed,  and 
which  was  intended  to  repress,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
papal  territories,  those  literary  pirates  who  have  at  all  tunes 
since  the  invention  of  printing  been  ready  to  convert  the 
industry  of  others  to  their  own  emolument. 

Nor  has  the  moral  character  of  Leo  X.  whdiy  escaped  these 
disgraceful  imputations,  which  affix  a  stain  of  all  others  the 
most  readily  made  and  the  most  difficult  to  expunge.  These 
a<!cusations  are  noticed  by  Jovius,  who  at  the  same  time 
justly  asks,  whether  it  was  likely,  that  amidst  the  abuse  and 
detraction  which  then  characterized  the  Roman  cour^  the 
best  and  most  blameless  prince  could  have  escaped  the  shafts 
of  malice?  or  whether  it  was  probable  that  they  who  levelled 
these  malignant  imputations  against  the  pontiff  had  ttn  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  their  truth?}  To  these  remaii:s  he 
might  safely  have  trusted  the  vindication  of  Leo,  without  in- 
decently and   absurdly  attempting  to  extenuate  the  alleged 

*  Ap.  Seek.  iii.  676.    It  is  observable,  that  in  the  satirical  Vie  4e  Cath. 
de  Medicis,  i.  13,  this  story  is  related  of  Clement  VII. 
t  David  Blondel,  ap.  Bayle.  art.  Leon.  X. 
I  Jot.  in  Vita  Leon.  X.  iv.  86. 
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ofience  of  the  pontiff,  as  a  matter  of  slight  importanee  in  % 
great  prince,*^  With  respect  to  the  moral  conduct  of  Leo  X. 
in  private  life,  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  remains,  that  he 
exhibited,  not  onlj  in  his  early  years  but  after  his  elevation 
to  the  pontificate,  an  example  of  chastity  and  decorum,  the 
more  remarkable  as  it  was  the  more  unusual  in  the  age  in 
which  he  lived. ^^  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  so  many 
writers  would,  in  ccnunending  the  pontiff  for  virtues  which 
he  was  known  or  sui^cted  not  to  possess,  have  incurred  the 
double  risk  of  d^rading  their  own  characters  in  the  eye  of 
the  world,  and  giving  the  pontiff  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
had  ironically  or  impertinently  alluded  to  so  dangerous  a 
subject. 

But  whilst  we  reject  these  unfounded  and  scandalous  impu- 
taticMis,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments in  which  the  pontiff  indulged  himself  were  not  always 
suited  either  to  the  dignity*  of  his  station  or  to  the  gravity  of 
hijs  own  character.  ^^  It  seems  to  have  been  his  intention," 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  *'  to  pass  his  time  cheerfully,  and 
to  secure  himself  against  trouble  and  anxiety  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power.  He  therefore  sought  all  opportunities  of 
pleasure  and  hilarity,  and  indulged  his  leisure  in  amusement, 
jests,  and  slicing;  either  induced  by  a  natural  propensity,  or 
firom  an  idea  that  the  avoiding  vexation  and  care  might  oout 
tribute  to  lengthen  his  days."*  On  some  occasions,  and  par- 
ticolmiy  on  the  first  day  of  August  in  every  year,  he  was 
accustomed  to  invite  such  of  the  cardinals  as  were  admitted 
to  his  more  intimate  acquaintance  to  play  cards  with  him; 
and  of  this  opportunity  he  always  availed  himself  to  disi^j 
his  liberality,  by  distributing  pieces  of  gold  among  the  crowd 
of  spectators  whom  he  allowed  to  be  present  at  these  enter- 
tainments.t  In  the  game  of  chess  he  was  a  thorough  pro- 
ficient, and  could  conduct  its  most  difficult  operations  with 
the  utmost  promptitude  and  success;^  but  gaming  with  dice 
he  Always  reproved,  as  equally  inconsistent  with  prudence 
and  injurious  to  morals. § 

His  knowledge  of  music  was  not  only  practical,  but  scientifia 
He  had  himself  a  correct  ear  and  a  melodious  voice,  which 

*  Vita  Leon.  X.  ab.  Anon.  t  Jovii  Vita  Leon  X.  iv.  86. 

i  Lett,  inedit.  di  Bait,  da  Pescia.  M9S.  Flor. 
§  JoTii  Vita  Leon.  X.  It.  86. 
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hsd  been  cultivated  in  his  youth  with  great  attention.  On 
the  subject  of  harmony  and  the  principles  of  musical  notation 
he  delighted  to  converse,  and  had  a  musical  instrument  in  his 
<!hamber,  by  the  assistance  of  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
exemplify  and  explain  his  favourite  theory.*  Nor  were  the 
professors  of  music  less  favoured  by  him  tiian  those  who  ex- 
celled in  other  liberal  arts.  To  the  cultivation  and  encou- 
4ragement  of  this  study  he  was  more  pailicularly  led,  by  the 
consideration  of  its  essential  importance  to  the  due  celebration 
of  the  splendid  rites  of  the  Romish  church.f  In  the  magni- 
ficence of  his  pi*eparations,  the  propriety  of  his  own  person 
and  dress,  and  the  solemnity  and  decorum  of  his  manner  on 
these  occasions,  he  greatly  excelled  all  his  predecessors.^  In 
order  to  give  a  more  striking  effect  to  these  devotional  ser- 
vices, he  sought  throughout  all  Europe  for  the  most  celebrated 
musical  performers,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  whom  he 
rewarded  with  the  utmost  liberality.  As  a  proof  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  these  professors  were  held  by  him,  he 
conferred  on  Gabriel  Merino,  a  Spaniard,'  whose  chief  merit 
consisted  in  the  excellence  of  his  voice  and  his  knowledge  of 
church  music,  the  archbishopric  of  Bari-J  Another  person, 
named  Francesco  Paolosa,  he  promoted,  for  similar  qualifica- 
tions, to  the  rank  of  an  archdeacon  ;§  and  the  pontifical  letters 
of  Bembo  exhibit  various  instances  of  the  particular  attention 
paid  by  him  to  this  subject.^^ 

That  a  mind  which,  like  that  of  the  pontifi*,  could  discrimi- 
nate all  the  excellences  of  literature  and  of  art,  could,  as  we 
are  told  was  the  fact,  also  stoop  to  derive  its  pleasures  from 
the  lowest  species  of  bufibonery,  is  a  singular  circumstance, 
|}ut  may  serve  to  mark  that  diversity  and  range  of  intellect 
which  distinguished  not  only  Leo  X.,  but  also  other  individuals 
of  this  extraordinary  family.*^  To  such  an  extreme  was  this 
propensity  carried,  that  his  courtiers  and  attendants  could  not 
more  effectually  obtain  his  favour  than  by  introducing  to  him 
euch  persons  as  by  their  eccentricity,  perversity,  or  imbecility 
of  mind,  were  likely  to  excite  his  mirth.^^  On  one  occasion, 
this  well  known  disposition  of  the  pontiff  is  said  to  have  sub- 
jected him  to  an  unexpected  intrusion.     A  person  having 

*  Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  200. 

f  Matt.  Herculan.  Encom.  Leon.  X.  ap.  Fabron.  in  adnot.  84. 

♦  Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  205.  §  lb.  207. 
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waited  in  vain  for  several  days,'  in  the  hope  of  speaking  to  liim, 
addressed  himself  at  length  to  the  chamberlain,  assuring  him 
that  he  was  a  great  poet,  and  would  astonish  the  pope  by  the 
most  admirable  verses  he  had  ever  heard;  a  stratagem  which 
procured  him  immediate  admission,  although  to  the  chagrin 
and  disappointment  of  the  pontiff.^*  That  Leo  could  bear  a 
jest  with  a  good  grace,  is,  however,  evinced  by  another  inci- 
dent: a  person  having  presented  him  with  some  Latin  verses 
in  hopes  of  a  great  reward,  the  pope,  instead  of  gratifying 
his  expectation,  repeated  to  him  an  equal  number  of  lines 
with  the  same  terminations;  whereupon  the  disappointed  poet 
exclaimed : 

Si  tibi  pro  nunieris  numeros  fortuna  dedisset, 
Non  esset  capiti  tanta  corona  tuo. 

Had  fortune  your  verses  with  verses  repaid. 
The  tiara  would  ne'er  have  encircled  your  head : 

and  the  pope,  instead  of  h^ing  offended,  opened  his  purse  and 
rewarded  him  with  his  usual  liberality.* 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pleasure  which  Leo  X. 
derived  from  the  sumptuous  entertainments  so  frequently 
given  within  the  precincts  of  the  Roman  court,  arose  not  so 
much  &*om  the  gratification  of  his  own  appetite,  in  the  indul- 
gence of  which  he  was  very  temperate,^  as  from  the  delight 
which  he  took  in  ridiculing  the  insatiable  gluttony  of  his 
companions,  t  Dishes  of  an  uncommon  kind,  or  composed  of 
animalfl  not  usually  considered  as  food,  but  so  seasoned  as  to 
attract  the  avidity  of  his  guests,  were  occasionally  introduced, 
and  by  the  discovery  of  the  fraud,  gave  rise  to  jocukr  re- 
crimination, and  additional  inirth.|  It  is  not,  however,  im- 
probable that  these  accounts  have  been  either  invented  or 
exaggerated  by  the  fertile  imagination  of  the  nhrrator;  and 
it  is  certain  that  they  are  greatly  at  variance  with  others, 
which  are  intitled  at  least  to  equal  credit.  The  severe  rules 
of  abstinence  which  the  pope  constantly  imposed  upon  him- 
self, and  the  attention  to  his  studies,  even  during  his  meals, 
which  has  before  been  noticed,  are  circumstances  not  easily  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  riot  and  dissipation  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  so  indecorously  encouraged.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  evidence  of  a  contemporary  writer,  who  appears  to  have 

•  Histoire  des  Papers,  iv.  418.     Ed.  La  Haye,  173:},  4to. 
+  Jov.  Vita  Leon.  X.  iv.  85.  J  Ibid. 
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been  one  of  his  guests,  and  to  have  formed  an  opinion  very 
different  from  that  of  Joyios,  as  to  the  condact  of  the  pontiff 
on  these  occasions.  ^^  Such  was  the  attention  of  Leo  X.  to 
improvement,"  sajs  this  writer,  '^  that  he  would  not  allow 
even  the  time  of  his  meals  to  elapse  without  some  degree  of 
utility  to  his  guests.  Nor  could  all  the  splendour  of  the 
table,  and  the  apparatus  of  the  feast,  engage  our  attention,  or 
prevent  our  entering  into  conversation,  not  indeed  on  light 
and  trifling  topics,  but  on  the  most  sacred  and  interesting 
subjects,  and  such  as  in  their  discussion  required  the  greatest 
erudition  and  the  most  perspicacious  mind."  * 

When  Leo  occasionally  retired  from  the  tumults  of  the 
city  to  his  villa  of  MftlHaini^  about  five  miles  from  Rome,  he 
dedicated  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  amuse- 
ments of  fowling  and  hunting,  in  which  he  engaged  with  such 
earnestness  as  to  disregard  all  the  inclemencies  of  weather, 
and  the  inconveniences  arising  from  want  of  accommodation. 
To  these  active  exercises  he  was  ^nost  probably  led  to  ac- 
custom himself,  from  an  idea  that  they  were  conducive  to 
his  health.^  Having  from  his  youth  been  devoted  to  these 
sports,  he  was  well  skilled  in  conducting  them,  and  was 
lughly  offended  with  any  of  his  companions,  whatever  their 
rank  might  be,  who,  through  ignorance  or  carelessness,  spoiled 
the  expected  diversion.^  An  unsuccessful  chase  seemed  to 
be  one  of  the  heaviest  misfortunes;  whilst  those  who  were 
hunting  for  the  pontifical  favour,  rather  than  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  always  found  that  it  was  the  best  time  to  obtain  it 
when  the  exertions  of  the  pontiff  had  been  crowned  with 
8uccess.t  Towards  the  decline  of  the  year,  when  the  heat  of 
the  season  began  to  be  mitigated  by  the  rains,  he  visited  the 
warm  baths  of  Viterbo,  the  vicinity  of  which  abounded  with 
partridges,  quails,  and  pheasants,  and  where  he  fi^uentiy 
took  the  diversion  of  hawking.  Thence  he  passed  to  the 
beautiful  lake  of  Bolsena,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  fishing 
on  the  island  in  the  midst  of  the  lake,  or  at  the  entrance  of 
the  river  Marta.  Li  this  neighbourhood  he  was  alwajs 
splendidly  entertained  by  the  cardinal  Alessandro  Famese, 
afterwards  Paul  in.,  who  had  erected  there  superb  villas  and 
palaces,  and,  by  extensive  plantations  of  fruit  and  forest  trees, 

*  Matt.  Herculan.  ap.  Fabron.  in  adnot.  83. 
f  Jotii,  Vita  Leon.  X.  ir.  88. 
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had  <»tiameiited  and  enriolied  the  surrounding  country. 
After  quitting  these  confines,  he  usuallj  pursued  his  journey 
along  the  Tuscan  territories,  until  he  arrived  at  the  shore  of 
tiie  sea,  near  Civita  Yecchia.  Here  an  entertainment  of  the 
most  acceptahle  kind  was  provided  for  him.  In  a  large  pl&in, 
surround^  with  hills,  like  an  amphitheatre,  and  overspread 
with  underwood  for  covert,  a  great  number  of  wild  boars  and 
deer  were  collected,  and  the  B(»nan  pontiff,  forgetful  of  both 
church  and  state,  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  in  their 
highest  perfection.  From  Civita  Vecchia  he  returned  about 
the  month  of  November,  by  Palo  and  the  forest  of  Cervetri, 
to  Bome,  which,  however,  he  soon  quitted  for  his  villa  at 
MalHana,  a  place  with  which  he  was  so  delighted,  notwith* 
standing  the  insalubrity  of  the  air,  occasioned  by  the  exhala* 
tions  of  the  surrounding  fens,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  return  to  the  city,  unless  a  meeting 
of  the  consistory,  or  some  important  occasion,  required  his 
presence.  His  arrival  at  Msdliana  was  welcomed  by  the 
peasantry  with  no  less  joy  than  the  appearance  of  an  abundant 
harvest.  His  bounty  was  showered  dovm  alike  on  the  old 
and  the  young,  who  surrounded  him  on  the  road  to  present 
to  him  dieir  rustic  offerings.  But  not  satisfied  with  indis* 
criminate  generosity,  he  frequently  entered  into  conversation 
with  them,  inquired  into  their  wants,  paid  the  debts  of  the 
aged,  unfortunate,  or  infirm,  bestowed  marriage  portions  upon 
the  damsels,  and  assisted  those  who  had  to  provide  for  a 
numerous  family;  there  being,  in  his  opinion,  nothing  so  be* 
coming  a  great  prince  as  to  alleviate  distress,  and  to  send 
away  every  person  satisfied  and  cheerful  from  his  presence.* 

After  all,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  claims  of 
Leo  X.  to  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  after  times  are  chiefly 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  munificent  encouragement  afforded  by 
hun  to  every  department  of  polite  literature  and  of  el^ant 
art.  It  is  this  great  characteristic  which,  amidst  two  hundred 
and  fifty  successive  pontiffs,  who,  during  the  long  space  of 
nearly  twenty  centuries,  have  occupied  the  most  eminent  sta- 
tion in  the  Christian  world,  has  distinguished  him  above  all 
the  rest,  and  given  him  a  reputation  which,  notwithstanding 
the  diversity  of  political,  religious,  and  even  literary  opinions,, 
has  been  acknowledged  in  all  civiHzed  countries,  and  by  every 

•  Jovii,  vita  Leon.  X.  it.  88,  89. 
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succeeding  age.^  It  is  true,  some  modem  authors  have  en- 
deavoured to  throw  doubts  even  upon  this  subject,  and  have 
indirectly  questioned,  or  boldly  denied  the  superiority  of  his 
pretensions  as  a  patron  of  letters,  to  those  of  the  other  sove- 
reigns of  the  age.  "  It  is  well  known,"  says  one  of  these 
writers,  '^  what  censure  attaches  to  the  character  of  Leo  X. 
for  having  favoured  and  rewarded  musicians  and  poets,  in 
preference  to  theologians  and  professors  of  the  law;  whilst 
the  glory  of  having  revived  and  promoted  the  studies  of  polite 
literature,  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  pontiffs,  his  pre- 
decessors, and  to  his  own  ancestors,  than  either  to  himself 
or  to  his  cousin  Clement  VII."*  "  I  observe,"  says  an- 
other eminent  literary  historian,  '^  that  these  times  are  gene- 
rally distinguished  as  the  Age  of  Leo  the  Tenth;  but  I 
cannot  perceive  why  the  Italians  have  agreed  to  restrict  to 
the  court  of  this  pontiff  that  literary  glory  which  was  com- 
mon to  all  Italy."  "  It  is  not  my  intention,"  adds  he,  "  to 
detract  a  single  particle  from  the;  praises  due  to  Leo  X.  for 
the  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  cause  of  literature.  I 
shall  only  remark,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Italiaa  princes 
of  this  period  might  with  equal  right  pretend  to  the  same 
honour;  so  that  there  is  no  particular  reason  for  conferring 
on  Leo  the  superiority  over  all  the  rest."t  After  the  pages 
which  have  been  already  devoted  to  enumerate  the  services 
rendered  by  Leo  X.  to  all  liberal  studies,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  learned  seminaries,  by  the  recovery  of  the  works  of 
the  ancient  writers,  and  the  publication  of  them  by  means  of 
the  press,  by  promoting  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  and  by  the  munificent  encouragement  be- 
stowed by  him  on  the  professors  of  every  branch  of  science, 
of  literature,  and  of  art,  it  would  surely  be  as  superfluous  to 
recapitulate  his  claims,  as  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  his  pre* 
tensions  to  an  eminent  degree  of  positive  merit.  How  far  he 
was  rivalled  in  his  exertions  in  these  commendable  pursuits, 
by  the  other  princes  of  his  time,  is  a  question  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  particularly  discussed.  If,  however,  for  this 
purpose,  we  take  a  genersd  view  of  the  states  of  Italy,  or  even 
of  Europe,  and  compare  the  efforts  made  by  their  sovereigns 
with  those  of  Leo  X.,  we  shall  find  little  cause  to  accede  to 
the  opinion  so  decisively  advanced.     In  Naples,  with  the  ex- 

*  Denina,  Revoluzione  d'  Italia,  xxi.  12.  net  fine, 
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pulsion  of  the  familj  of  Aragon,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Spanish  government,  the  literary  constellation  which  had 
shone  so  bright  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  century,  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  left  that  unfortunate  and  distracted 
country  in  almost  total  darkness.  The  vicissitudes  to  which 
the  city  and  territories  of  Milan  had  been  exposed,  and  the 
frequent  change  of  its  sovereigns,  had  effectually  prevented 
that  place  from  being  considered  as  a  safe  asylum  for  either 
the  muses  or  the  arts;  and  even  the  character  of  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Sforza,  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  as  displayed 
during  the  short  period  in  which  they  held  the  sovereignty, 
exhibited  few  proofs  of  that  precfilection  for  literature 
by  which  some  of  their  ancestors  had  been  distinguished. " 
Although  the  city  of  Venice  was  further  removed  from  the 
calamities  of  the  time,  yet  the  continental  territories  of  that 
state  had  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  warfare;  and  even 
the  capital  derives  more  celebrity,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
present  day,  from  its  having  been  fixed  upon  by  Aldo  for  the 
establishment  of  his  press,  than  from  the  literary  character  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  family  of  Gonzaga,  the  sovereigns  of 
Mantua,  have  justly  been  distinguished  as  eminent  patrons  of 
learning;  but  the  inferiority  of  their  resources,  which  were 
exhausted  by  military  expeditions,  and  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  theatre  of  their  exertion,  prevent  their  being  placed  in 
any  degree  of  competition  with  Leo  X.  On  the  death  of 
Guidubaldo,  duke  of  Urbino,  in  the  year  1508,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  his  successor,  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere,  that 
court  changed  its  character;  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
duke  by  Leo  X.,  in  the  year  1516,  the  duchy  of  Urbino  may 
be  considered  as  composing,  like  the  Tuscan  state,  a  part  of 
the  dominions  of  Leo  X.  Of  all  the  principalities  of  Italy, 
Ferrara  is  the  only  one  that,  had  any  pretensions  to  contend 
with  the  pontifical  see  in  the  protection  and  encouragement 
afforded  to  men  of  talents,  learning,  and  wit,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  Ariosto  alone  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  counterbalanced 
by  any  individual  of  the  Roman  court;  yet  the  patronage 
conferred  on  this  great  man  by  the  family  of  Kste  was  so 
scanty  as  to  have  supplied  him  with  frequent  subjects  of 
remonstrance  and  complaint.  As  a  patron  of  learning, 
Alfonso  was  greatly  inferior  to  many  of  his  predecessors,  and 
he  was  indebted  for  his  glory  rather  to  his  military  exploits 
than  to  his  successful  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  neace.  During 
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hiii  ayocations  or  his  absence,  the  encouragement  of  literatare 
devolved,  with  the  care  of  his  states^  on  lus  duchess  Lucrenay 
to  whom  is  to  be  attributed  no  small  share  of  the  proficieacy 
made  in  liberal  studies  during  the  times  in  which  she  lived. 
Nor  is  there  anj  person  of  the  age  who  is  better  entitled  to 
share  with  Leo  X.  in  the  honours  due  to  the  restorers  of  learn* 
ing,  than  the  accomplished,  but  calumniated  daughter  of 
Alexander  YL 

Still  less  pretensions  than  the  Italian  potentates  have  the 
other  sovereigns  (^  Europe,  to  participate  in  or  to  diminish 
the  glory  of  Leo  X.  The  cold  and  crafty  policy  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spain,  and  the  vanity,  imbecility,  and  bigotry,  of 
the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  were  ill  adapted  to  the  pro* 
motion,  or  the  toleration,  of  liberal  studies;  and  their  youth- 
ful successor,  Charles  V.,  and  his  rival,  Francis  L  were  too 
much  engaged  in  hostilities  against  each  other,  to  allow  them 
at  this  time  to  afford  that  encouragement  to  letters  and  to 
arts,  which  they  manifested  at  a  subsequent  period.  The 
most  munificent,  as  wdl  as  the  most  learned  monarch  of  his 
time,  was  Henry  VIII.,  under  whose  auspices  England 
vigorously  commenced  her  career  of  improvement;  but  the 
unaccountable  versatility,  and  unrelenting  cruelty  of  his  dis- 
position, counteracted  in  a  great  degree  the  efiects  of  his 
liberality;  and  it  was  not  until  the  more  tnmquil  days  of  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  that  these  kingdoms  rose  to  that  equality 
with  the  other  states  of  Europe,  in  the  cultivation  of  science 
and  of  literature,  which  they  have  ever  since  maintained. 

That  an  astonishing  proficiency  in  the  improvement  of 
the  human  intellect  was  made  during  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.  is  universally  allowed.  That  such  proficiency  is 
principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  exertions  of  that  pontifi^ 
will  now  perhaps  be  thought  equally  indisputable.  Of  the 
predominating  influence  of  a  powerful,  an  accomplished,  or  a 
fortunate  individual  on  the  character  and  manners  of  the  age, 
the  history  of  mankind  furnishes  innumerable  instances;  and 
happy  is  it  for  the  world,  when  the  pursuits  of  such  indi- 
viduals, instead  of  being  devoted,  through  blind  ambition, 
to  the  subjugation  or  destruction  of  the  human  race,  are 
directed  towards  those  beneficent  and  generous  ends  which, 
amidst  all  his  avocations,  Leo  X.  appears  to  have  kept  con- 
tinually in  view. 
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If  the  Lucretia  of  ancient  history  has  been  considered  as  the  glory 
of  her  sex,  the  Lucretia  of  modern  Borne  has  been  alleged  as  an 
example  of  its  disgrace  and  its  shame.  From  her  own  times  to  the 
present,  her  depravity  is  on  historical  record ;  yet  many  circum- 
stances concur  to  raise  considerable  doubts  in  the  mind  of  an  im- 
partial inquirer,  whether  the  horrible  accusations  under  which  her 
memory  labours  be  well  founded.  Amidst  the  licentiousness  that 
characterized  the  age  in  which  she  lived,  the  most  flagrant  charges 
acquire  a  probability  which  they  could  not,  in  another  period,  obtain  ; 
and  among  the  vices  of  the  tiroes,  calumny  and  falsenood  have,  in 
general,  been  at  least  as  active  as  the  rest. 

To  the  present  day,  Lucretia  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  known  as 
the  incestuous  daughter  of  Alexander  YL,  the  prostitute,  m  common, 
of  her  father  and  of  her  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  is  supposed  to 
have  assassinated  the  other  from  jealousy  of  his  superior  pretensions 
to  her  favour.  If  nothing  more  had  been  recorded  respecting  her 
than  the  charges  of  her  accusers,  we  must  have  submitted  to  receive 
their  information  as  true,  with  those  doubts  only  which  the  abomin- 
able nature  of  the  accusation  must  always  inspire.  But  Lucretia 
Borgia  is  known,  from  other  sources  of  information,  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  great  accomplishments,  as  well  of  mind  as  of  person,  and 
to  have  passed  the  chief  part  of  her  life,  in  an  eminent  station,  not 
only  without  reproach,  but  with  the  highest  honour  and  esteem.  If 
the  Ethiopian  cannot  change  his  skin,  nor  the  leopard  his  spots,  how 
are  we  to  conceive  it  possible  that  the  person  who  had,  during  so 
many  years  of  her  life,  been  sunk  into  the  lowest  depths  of  guilt  and 
of  infamy,  could  at  once  emerge  to  respectability  and  to  virtue  ? 
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The  history  of  mankind  famishes  no  instances  of  such  a  rapid 
change,  and  we  are  therefore  naturally  led  to  inquire  upon  what 
evidences  such  charges  have  heen  made ;  and  as,  from  their  nature, 
it  can  scarcely  he  supposed  that  they  are  capahle  either  of  positive 
proof  or  of  positive  rotation,  we  must  he  satisfied  to  form  our 
belief  according  to  the  best  evidence  of  probability. 

That  accusations  of  this  nature  were  brought  against  Lucretia 
early  in  life,  and  during  the  pontificate  of  her  father,  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe.  The  first  traces  of  them  appear  in  the  writings  of 
the  Neapolitan  poets,  who,  being  exasperated  against  Alexander  YI. 
for  the  active  piurt  which  he  had  taken  in  the  expulsion  of  the  house 
of  Aragon,  placed  no  limits  to  their  resentment**  These  imputations 
might,  however,  scarcely  have  deserved  a  serious  reply,  had  they  not 
received  additional  credit  from  the  pen  of  the  dnttnguislied  hisAorian 
Guicciardini,  who  informs  us  that  ^*  it  v^as  rumoured,  that  not  only 
the  two  brothers,  but  even  the  &ther,  were  rivals  for  the  love  of 
Lucretia.**t  By  these  rumours,  it  is  |»obable  that  he  alludes  to  the 
writings  of  the  Neapolitan  poets,  with  whose  works,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, he  was  well  acquainted,  as  appears  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  smidl  rivar  Sebeto,  near  Naples,  so  frequentiy 
the  theme  of  their  applause.^ 

These  authorities  have  been  considered  as  sufficient  grounds  for 
future  historians  to  assert  the  guilt  of  Lucretia  in  the  most  explicit 
terms ;  nor  have  even  the  writers  of  the  Romish  chnioh  hesitated  to 
express  their  conviction  of  her  crinuoality  in  tiie  nM)st  unqualified 
manner,  and  the  tale  of  her  in£uny  has  accordingly  been  admitted  into 
general  compilations  and  biographical  dictionaries  as  undoubted 
matter  of  &ct.||  It  can,  therefore,  occasion  no  surprise,  that  the  pro- 
testant  authors  have  frequenUy  expatiated  on  a  sulgect  which,  as  wey 
suppose,  reflects  such  disgrace  on  the  Boman  see.  In  the  writings  of 

*  Thus  Pouiano,  in  an  epitaph  for  Lucretia  Borgia,  who,  however,  sur- 
vived him  upwards  of  twenty  years : 

"  Hie  jtcet  in  tamulo»  Lucretia  nomine,  seJ  re 
Thais.    Alexandri  fiUa,  sponsa,  nunis*" 
And  Sanazzaro  thus  addresses  her : 

"  Ergo  te  semper  cupiet,  Lucretia,  Sextus, 
0  fatiim  diri  nnminis,  hie  Pater  est.'* 
And  this  supposed  intercourse  is  also  Arequently  alluded  to,  iu  other  parts 
of  the  works  of  the  last  mentioned  writer. 

f  "  Era  medesimamente  fama,  se  per6  e  degno  di  eredersi  tanta  esormitat 
che  neir  amor  di  Madonna  Lucretia,  eoDCOiressino  non  solamente  i  dui  ha- 
telli  ma  eziandio  il  padre  medesimo." — Guicc.  iii. 

I  "  The  little  streamlet  of  Sebeto,  which  would  have  remained  peifeetl.v 
unknown,  had  not  the  verses  of  the  Neapolitan  poets  eelehrated  it. 

|]  Moreri,  Diet.  Hist.  Art.  Oasar  Boi^  dee. 
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Henry  Stef^ena^*  of  Bale^f  and  of  Grordon4  this  acousation  forms  a 
oonspicaous  feature*;  nor  is  it  less  decisively  admitted  by  the  dis« 
criminating  Gibbon,  in  his  Antiq wties  of  the  House  qi£  Brunswick.! 
"  In  the  next  generation,*'  says  this  author,  *^  the  house  of  £ste  was 
sullied  by  a  sanguinary  and  incestuous  raoe^  by  the  nuptials  of 
Alfonso  I.  with  Lucretia,  a  bastard  of  Alexander  v^I.,  the  Tiberiui 
of  Christian  Home.  This  modern  Lucretia  might  have  assumed 
with  more  ytopnety  the  name  of  Messalina ;  since  the  woman  who 
can  be  guilty,  who  can  even  be  accused  of  a  criminal  intercourse 
witii  a  father  and  two  brothers^  must  be  abandoned  to  all  tiie  licen- 
tiousness of  venal  love.** 

Such  being  the  evidence  on  which  these  charges  have  been 
generally  believed^  it  may  now  be  proper  to  state  such  circumstances 
as  may  throw  additional  light  on  the  subject.  This  will,  perhaps,  be 
most  effectually  done  by  taking  a  brief  review  of  the  principal  cir** 
oumstanoes  in  the  life  of  Lucretia,  as  far  as  thev  can  be  collected 
from  the  writings  of  her  conten^poraries,  and  by  comparing  her 
conduct  and  chajracter  as  it  is  represented  by  those  to  whom  she 
was  well  known,  and  by  whom  she  was  highly  respected,  with  her 
conduct  imd  character  as  r^resented  by  those  who  have,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  countenanced  imputations  against  her  of  so 
detestable  a  nature. 

Before  the  elevation  of  Alexander  YI.,  his  daughter  Lucretia,  not 
being  then  of  marriageable  i^e,  had  been  betrothed  to  a  Spanish 
genueman  ;||  but  oxk  his  obtaming  the  pontificate,  he  dissolved  the 
engagement,  apparently  with  the  ambitious  view  of  forming  a  higher 
connezi<m.  On  the  twetfth  day  of  June,  1493,  being  in  the  first 
year  of  her  father's  pontificate,  she  was  accordingly  married  to 
Giovanni  Sforza,  lord  of  Pesaro,  a  grandson  of  the  brother  of  the 
great  Francesco  Sibrza,  duke  of  Milan.^  With  him  she  resided  till 
the  year  1497,  when  some  dissensions  having  arisen  between  her  and 
her  husband,  she  quitted  him,  and  the  pope  afterwards  dissolved  the 
marriage,  ^^  not  being  able,**  as  Guicciardini  asserts,  "  to  bear  even 
a  husbfuid  as  a  rival,  and  having  proved,  by  suborned  evidence,  be- 
fore judges  delegated  by  himself,  that  Giovanni  was  impotent.*'** 
This  separation  gave  rise  to  a  disagreement  between  the  pope  and 
Sforza,  in  consequence  of  which  the  latter  was  in  danger  of  being 
deprived  of  his  dominions,  which  he  {deserved  only  by  resorting  to 
the  Venetians  for  as8i8tanoe.tt 

*  Apologie  pour  Herodote.  1.  559. 1692.     +  Pageant  of  popes,  173.  1574. 
}  Life  of  Alex.  VI.  and  his  son  Osesar  Borgia,  271,  &€. 
§  In  the  second  vol.  of  his  Posthumous  Works,  089. 
II  Nardi  Hist.  Fior.  iv. 

%  *'  The  mairiage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  the  pontifical  palace 
on  12th  June,  1493." 

*♦  Guicciard.  iii.  ft  Murat.  ix.  500, 

D  d2 
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If  the  reason  given  by  Guicciardini  for  the  interference  of  the 
pope  on  this  occasion  be  the  true  one,  he  soon  changed  his  mind, 
having  shortly  after  entered  into  a  treaty  for  a  marriage  between  his 
daughter  and  Alfonso,  duke  of  Bisaglia,  a  natural  son  of  Alfonso  11., 
king  of  Naples.*  This  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  year  1498, 
and  the  pope  conferred  on  his  daughter  the  perpetual  government  of 
the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  and  invested  her  with  the  territory  of  Ser- 
moneta,  of  which  he  had  shortly  before  deprived  the  iiunily  of 
GaetanLf  The  offspring  of  this  marriage  was  a  son,  who  was  bom 
in  the  month  of  Octol^r,  1499,  and  named  after  the  pontiff,  Ro- 
deriiro.J  The  attention  paid  by  Alexander  to  the  education  of  this 
child,  has  been  considered  as  a  presumptive  proof  that  he  stood  re- 
lated to  him  in  a  still  nearer  character  than  that  which  he  avowed  ;^ 
but  when  it  is  recollected  that  this  son  was  the  future  hope  of  an 
ambitious  and  aspiring  &mily,  and,  detached  from  all  criminality, 
was  allied  to  the  pontiff  by  the  near  claims  of  consauguinity,  there 
seems  no  need  to  resort  to  other  motives  to  explain  the  conduct  of 
Alexander  on  this  occasion.  From  the  explicit  evidence  of  Burchard, 
"who  appears  to  have  intruded  himself  into  the  most  secret  trans* 
actions  of  the  apostolic  palace,  we  may  exonerate  the  pontiff  and  his 
daughter  from  this  heinous  charge,  and  allow  that  there  are  good 
grounds  to  admit  that  Alfonso  of  Aragon  was  the  father  of  the 
chi]d.|| 

The  unfortunate  husband  did  not  long  survive  this  event.  In  the 
month  of  June,  1500,  he  was  attacked,  on  the  steps  before  the  great 
door  of  the  church  of  S.  Pietro,  by  a  band  of  assassins,  by  whom  he 
was  dangerously  wounded.  That  the  perpetrators  of  this  crime  were 
persons  of  rank,  may  be  conjectured  from  their  having  been  escorted 
out  of  the  streets  of  llome  by  a  body  of  forty  horsemen,  who  protected 
them  in  their  flight.^  Alfonso,  yet  living,  was  conveyed  into  a  cham- 
ber in  the  apostolic  palace,  where  he  struggled  with  the  consequences 
of  his  wounds  upwards  of  two  months,  and,  as  Burchard  asserts,  was 
then  strangled  in  his  bed.  The  physicians  who  had  attended  him, 
and  a  person  who  had  waited  on  him  during  his  confinement^  were 
wprehended  and  examined,  but  were  soon  afterwards  liberated.** 
The  death  of  Alfonso,  like  that  of  the  duke  of  Gandia,  has  been 
attributed  to  Caesar  Borg^  but  with  no  other  evidence  than  that 
which  arises  from  presumptions,  founded  on  the  general  atrocity  of 
his  character,  and  his  supposed  criminal  attachment  to  his  sister ;  to 
which  it  has  been  added,  that  the  new  connexions  which  he  had 

*  Burchard,  Diar.  ap.  Gordon.  +  Muratori,  ix.  601. 

J  Burcb.  Diar.  ap.  Gordon.  §  Gordon's  Life  of  Alexander  VI.  271. 

1 1  "  Contraxit  delude  post  pancos  dies  matrimonium  per  verba  de  present! 
€um  ipsa  Lucretia;  iUudque  carnali  copulatione  consummavit."  —  Dioi*. 
Burcli.  ap.  Gordon. 

*[  Biircli.  Diar.  ap.  Gordon.  *♦  Ibid. 
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formed  with  Lewis  XII.  operated  as  an  inducement  with  him  to 
terminate  his  alliance  with  a  family  which  he  had  already  devoted 
to  destruction.* 

A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Alfonso,  his  widow,  who  had  never 
been  accused  of  having  had  any  share  in  this  horrid  transaction,  re- 
tired for  some  time  to  Nepi,  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  her  grief. f  ' 
On  her  return  to  Borne,  she  was  intrusted,  during  the  absence  of 
the  pope,  with  the  management  of  public  affairs,  for  which  purpose 
she  was  empowered  to  open  all  letters  addressed  to  the  pontiff,  and 
directed,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  to  consult  with  some  of  the  cardinals 
in  the  confidence  of  the  pope.  We  may  agree  with  Muratori,  that 
this  mode  of  government  conferred  but  little  honour  on  the  nontiff,^ 
but  we  can  scarcely  admit  it  as  a  proof,  as  some  have  been  willing  to 
assume,  of  an  incestuous  intercourse  between  the  father  and  the 
daughter.§  To  a  short  time  subsequent  to  this  period,  we  may, 
however,  refer  those  abominable  scenes  of  lewdness  which  are  said 
to  have  been  transacted  within  the  precincts  of  the  apostolic  palace^ 
and  which,  however  incredible,  are  recorded  by  Burchard,  not  only 
without  a  comment,  but  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  they  were 
only  the  usual  occurrences  of  the  day.||  But  it  is  highly  important 
to  our  present  subject  to  observe,  that  throughout  the  whole  narra- 
tive of  this  loquacious  master  of  the  papal  ceremonies,  who  seems 
on  no  occasion  to  have  concealed  what  might  disgrace  either  his 
superiors  or  himself,  there  appears  not  the  most  distant  insinuation 

*  Guicciardini  expressly  asserts,  that  the  husband  of  Lucretia,  whom  he 
calls  Gismondo,  was  assassinated  by  Caesar  Borgia,  "  il  quale  era  stato  am' 
mazzato  dal  Daca  Valentino,"  and  Muratori  informs  us,  that  Alfonso  was 
first  wounded,  and  afterwards  poisoned,  and  that  CfBsar  Borgia  was  supposed 
to  be  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime ;  to  which  he  was  instigated  by  his  attach- 
ment to  the  French,  and  his  aversion  to  the  family  of  Aragon. — ^Annaltr 
d'  Italia,  ix.  606. 

f  Birch.  Diar.  ap.  Gordon. 

*  "  Questa  maniera  di  Govemo,  se  facesse  onore  al  Papa,  poco  ci  vuole 
per  conoscerlo." — Murat.  Annal.  x.  7. 

§  Gordon's  Life  of  Alexander  VI.  173,  &c. 

1}  "  Dominica  ultima  mensis  Octobris  in  sero  fecerunt  caenam  cum  Duce 
Vdentinensi  in  camera  sua  in  Palatio  Apostolico,  quiuquaginta  Meretrices^ 
honestffi,  Cortegianae  nuncupatae,  quas  post  caenam  chorearunt,  cum  servi- 
toiibus  et  aliis  ibidim  existentibus,  piimo  in  vestibus  suis,  deinde  nudae. 
Post  caenam  posita  fuerunt  candelabra  communia  mensae  cum  candelis' 
ardentibus,  et  projectae  ante  candelabra  per  terram  castanese,  quas  meretrices- 
ipsoe,  super  manibus  et  pedibus  nudae,  candelabra  pertranseuntes  collige^ 
bant;  Papa,  Duce,  et  Lucretia  sorore  sua,  praesentibus  et  aspicientibus. 
Tandem  exposita  dona  ultima,  diploides  de  serico,  paria  caligarum,  bireta  et 
alia,  pro  illis  qui  plures  dictas  meretrices  camaliter  agnoscerunt,  quae  fuerunt: 
ibidem  in  aula  public^  camaliter  tractatae,  arbitrio  praesentium,  et  dona  dis- 
tributa  victoribus." — ^Burch.  Diar.  ap.  Gord. . 
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of  that  criminal  intimacy  between  Alexander  and  his  daughter,  or 
between  her  and  her  brothers,  which^  if  he  had  known  or  suspected 
it  to  have  existed,  it  is  not  likely,  from  the  tenour  of  other  parts  of ' 
his  narrative,  that  he  would  have  been  inclined  wholly  to  conceal. 

However  this  may  be,  the  pope,  who  never  for  a  moment  lost 
sight  of  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1501,  entered  into  a  negotiation  for  uniting  Lucretia  in  mar- 
riage to  Alfonso  of  Este,  the  son  of  Ercole,  duke  of  Ferrara.  This 
connexion  was  highly  flattering  to  the  house  of  Borgia,  as  well  from 
the  elevated  rank  of  the  husband,  who  was  expected  shortly  to  take 
a  respectable  station  among  the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  as  from  his  per- 
sonal character,  which  had  already  given  rise  to  expectations  that 
his  future  conduct  abundantly  confirmed.*  In  accounting  for  an 
union  which  has  in  later  times  been  considered  as  degrading  to  the 
family  of  Este,  some  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  advan- 
tageous proposals  made  by  the  pope,  who,  besides  an  immense  sum 
which  he  expended  in  jewels  and  apparel,  gave  to  his  daughter  on 
her  marriage  one  hundred  thousand  gold  crowns,  and  accompanied 
them  with  the  grant  of  the  territories  of  Cento  and  Pieve ;  whilst 
others  have  conjectured,  that  the  princes  of  Este  were  rather  terri- 
fied than  allured  to  such  a  measure,  by  their  apprehensions  from  the 
ambition,  rapacity,  or  resentment  of  the  fiunity  of  Borgia.t  The 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  at  Bome  on  the  nineteenth  day 
of  December,  1501,  with  circumstances  of  uncommon  magnificence, 
which  are  related  by  Burchard  with  great  minuteness.  Her  journey 
thence  to  Ferrara,  and  her  splendid  entry  into  that  city,  on  the 
second  day  of  February,  1502,  are  dwelt  upon  at  great  length  by 
contemporary  writers,  whose  narratives  exhibit  a  curious  picture  of 
the  manners  of  the  age4 

At  this  period  of  the  life  of  Lucretia,  when  she  was  finally  re- 
moved from  the  Roman  court  to  the  city  of  Ferrara,  which  became 
her  residence  during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  some  [.reflections 
occur  on  her  past  conduct.  That  the  daughter  of  Alexander  VI., 
young,  beautiful,  and  accomplished,  educated  in  the  midst  of  a 

♦  "  A  noble  prince,"  says  Muratori,  "  who  in  talent  and  worth  had  few 
equals  in  his  time."— -Annali,  x.  362. 

+  Naidi,  Hist.  Fior.  76. 

"  The  marriage  articles  were  signed/'  says  Mr.  Gibbon  (Antiq.  of  Bmns- 
wiek,  in  Posth.  Works,  ii.  689.)  "  and  as  the  bed  of  Lucretia  was  not  then 
wtcantf  her  third  husband,  a  royal  bastard  of  Naples,  was  first  stabbed,  and 
afterwards  strangled  in  the  Vatican."  This  is  not  founded  on  historical 
fact,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  asserted  by  any  otlier  writer ;  the  treaty  for  the 
marriage  with  Alfonso  of  Este  not  having  taken  place  till  npwahts  of  twelve 
months  after  the  death  of  her  former  husband. 

I  See  Desorittione  della  nosza  di  Lucretia  figlinola  di  Alessandro  VI.  ed 
Alfonso  d'Este,  inter  Muratori,  Bemm  Ital.  Scrip,  zxrii.  398. 
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liuuricnu  dty  imd  a  proflijB^te  eoaxtt  mtgbt,  oa  all  occaaioiui,  have 
«9C(4)6d  the  general  contagion,  will  not  perhaps  be  readily  believed ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  incestuous  intercourse,  of  which  she  has  been 
so  generally  accused,  the  circumatancea  of  her  life  and  conduct 
ii&id  no  evidence ;  on  the  contrary,  the  anxiety  of  her  father  to 
Avail  himself  of  the  first  oj^rtunity  of  uniting  her  to  another  hus* 
band,  must  be  ccmsider^  as  a  strong  indication  that  h^  own 
attachment  to  her  was  not  of  the  criminal  nature  before  referred  to. 
Were  it  also  to  be  granted,  that  the  family  of  Este  was  induced  to 
accede  to  this  marriage  by  the  allurements  and  persuasions,  or  was 
terrified  into  it  by  the  dread  of  the  vengeance  of  the  pontiff,  it  must 
still  require  a  considerable  portion  of  credulity  to  believe  that  either 
!&rcole,  duke  of  Ferrara,  or  Alfonso  his  son,  who  were  distinguished 
by  their  virtues  and  their  talents,  both  civil  and  military,  beyond 
any  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  time,  would  have  submitted  to  have  per* 
petuated  their  race  through  the  contaminated  blood  of  a  Isnown  and 
iiicestuous  prostitate. 

The  arrival  of  Lucretia  at  Ferrara  gave  a  new  impulse  to  those 
studies  and  literary  amusements  by  which  that  place  had  been  so 
3iong  distinguished.  -  Among  the  many  men  conspicuous  by  their 
talents  and  their  learning,  who  at  this  time  frequented  the  court, 
was  the  celebrated  Pietro  Bembo.  He  had  accon^)anied  his  fiither, 
who  had  visited  that  city  in  a  respectable  public  character,  and  the 
attractions  which  he  had  met  with  in  the  literary  society  of  the 
place,  had  induced  him  to  prolong  his  residence  there.  The  reputa* 
tion  which  fiembo  had  already  obtained  by  his  vmtings,  and  perhaps 
Jm  personal  address  and  accomplishments,  early  introduced  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  duchess,  who  received  him  with  that  freedom  and 
affiibility  for  which  the  Italian  courts  were  then  remarkable.  At 
this  time  Bembo  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  it  appears  from 
ids  letters,  that  he  had  twice  been  the  slave  of  an  amorous  but  un- 
successful passion.  The  extraordinary  beauty,  the  various  endow* 
ments,  the  vivacity  and  condescension  of  the  duchess,  were  attrac- 
tions too  powerful  for  him  to  resist,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  Lucretia  Borgia  was  destined  to  complete  that  amorous  servitude 
of  three  lustres,  or  fifteen  years,  of  which  he  frequently  complains. 
The  epistolary  corresponcfence  of  Bembo  contains  several  letters 
addressed  to  the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  to  which  she  frequently  replied.* 

*  In  the  Ambrosian  library,  at  Milan,  a  manuscript  is  said  to  exist,  which 
•contains  nine  letters,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Lucretia,  seven  of  which  are  in 
Italian,  and  two  in  Spanish ;  aud  at  the  close,  a  copy  of  verses,  also  in 
Spanish,  all  of  which  are  addressed  to  Bembo.  These  letters  appear  to 
have  been  folded  in  the  foi*m  of  billets,  and  are  superscribed,  Al  mio  caris- 
simo  M.  Pietro  Bembo.  The  writer  denominates  herself  Lucretia  Estense 
da  Borgia,  and  the  seals  of  the  arms  of  Este  and  Borgia  are  appended  to 
them.    At  the  close  of  the  volume  is  a  canzone  in  Spanish,  of  the  compo- 
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But  althongh  it  might  be  presumed  from  her  letters,  that  she  was  not 
wholly  insensible  to  the  passion  of  her  admirer,  by  whose  attentions 
it  is  probable  she  was  highly  flattered,  yet  it  must  be  obserred,  that 
Mazzuchelli,  one  of  the  most  judicious  critics  that  Italy  has  pro- 
duced, considers  this  attachment  as  having  been  regulated  by  senti- 
ments of  propriety  and  honour  ;•  nor  is  it  indeed  likely,  that  a 
friendly  epistolary  intercourse  would  have  been  continued  for  so 
long  a  time  after  the  termination  of  a  connexion,  which  could  never 
have  been  recollected  by  either  of  the  parties  without  sentiments  of 
conopunction  and  of  shame.  In  the  letters  of  Bembo  to  the  duchess 
of  Ferrara,  which  extend  from  the  year  1503,  to  the  year  1516,  he 
at  some  times  communicates  to  her  his  own  sorrows,  and  at  others, 
congratulates  her  on  the  birth  of  her  children ;  but  the  warmth  of 
the  lover,  if  it  ever  existed,  soon  gave  place  to  the  respect  of  a  friend, 
and  the  introduction  of  frequent  apologies  for  his  neglect,  or  omis- 
sions, clearly  indicates  that  he  had  long  relinquished  &at  character, 
which  on  their  first  acquaintance  he  appears  to  have  been  willing  to- 
assume. 

The  attachment  of  Bembo  to  Lucretia  Borgia,  was  not,  however, 
so  cautiously  concealed,  as  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  his  friends, 
the  two  Strozzi,  with  whom  he  lived  at  Ferrara  on  terms  of  the 
utmost  intimacy,  and  at  whose  villa,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  he 
passed  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time.  Tito,  the  father,  has  re- 
corded this  passion  in  an  enigmatical  epigram,  which  it  is  not  now 
difficult  to  explain,t  and  Ercole,  the  son,  in  confiding  to  Bembo  his 
own  amours,  adjures  him  to  conceal  them  with  the  same  secrecy, 
with  which  he  has  himself  preserved  those  intrusted  to  him  by  the- 
confidence  of  his  friend.J 

sition  and  hand-writiiig  of  Bembo,  and  in  a  folding  of  white  velium,  tied 
vithfo«r  ribands,  is  a  lock  of  lightr  coloured  hair,  such  as  Bembo  has  fre 
quently  deseribed  in  his  poems,  and  which,  by  constant  tradition,  has  been- 
believed  to  be  that  of  Lusretia  Borgia.  From  the  description  of  this  singular 
i-elic,  it  decidedly  appears,  that  this  book  formerly  belonged  to  Bembo,  who^ 
has  minuted  with  his  own  hand,  the  dates  of  the  lettei-s,  and  had  probably 
inserted  them  in  this  volume,  as>  a  memorial  of  what  he  considered  as  the 
most  eltevated  and  honourable  attachment  of  his  early  years.— Dissertazione- 
del  Bott.  Baldassare  Oltrocchi  sopra  i  primi  amori  di  Pietro  Bembo.  Ba- 
«olta  d'bpnscon  di  Calogera.  iv.  1. 
*  Mazzuch.  in  Art.  Lucretia  Borgia. 

+  "  Si  mutetur  in  X.C.  tertia  nominis  hujus 

Litera,  Lvx  fiet,  quod  modo  Lvc  taeiat 
Metia  subseqnitur,  cui  tu  hac  subjunge,  parafque  ; 

Sic  scribens.  Lux  hac  reiia,  Bembe,  paratJ' 

I  "  At  tu,  Bembe,  meos  quern  non  celare  calores 
Debueram,  tanti  semina  disce  mali. 
Fas  uni  tibi  nosse,  decern  quae  me  iisserit  annos, 
Quapque  meo  jussit  corde  latere  faces. 
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From  this  period,  the  conduct  of  Lucretia  Borgia,  during  the 
lemainder  of  her  life,  heing  an  interval  of  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
was  not  only  without  reproach,  hut  in  the  highest  degree  com- 
mendahle  and  exemplary.  Amidst  the  disturbances  which  agitated 
Italy,  and  which  frequently  threatened  Ferrara  with  destruction, 
she  was  intrusted  by  the  duke,  during  those  warlike  expeditions  in 
which  he  so  eminently  distinguished  himself,  with  the  government 
of  the  state ;  in  which  she  conducted  herself  so  as  to  obtain  not  only 
the  approbation  of  her  husband,  but  the  respect  and  affection  of  his 
subjects.  By  Alfonso  she  was  the  mother  of  three  sons,  the  eldest 
of  whom  succeeded  to  the  government  of  the  state  of  Ferrara,  by 
the  name  of  Ercole  II.*  Towards  the  close  of  her  life,  she  became 
severely  rigid  in  her  religious  duties,  and  devoted  herself  to  works 
of  benevolence  and  piety.  From  the  official  letters  of  Leo  X.,  it 
appears,  that  she  had  applied  to  that  pontiff,  soon  after  his  elevation, 
for  his  spiritual  advice  and  consolation,  which  he  conceded  to  her  in 
the  fullest  term?,  with  high  commendations  of  her  exemplary  life.f 
It  is  true,  that  long  after  she  had  established  a  character  beyond  all 
just  reproach,  and  when  her  father  was  no  more,  and  her  brother 
was  driven  from  Italy,  the  voice  of  calumny  did  not  fail  to  pursue 
her  amidst  the  splendour  of  a  court ;  and  in  the  vindictive  lines  of 
Sanazzaro,  Lucretia  is  the  heifer  that  wanders  disconsolate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  lamenting  the  loss  of  her  mate.J  But  the  motives 
of  these  accusations  have  already  been  explained,  and  even  if  Sanaz- 
zaro had  been  more  impartial,  the  distance  of  his  residence  from 

Hanc  tamen  obtestor,  ne  te  sciat  indice  quisqiiam ; 

Groia  tibi  servet  sic  Telessilla  fidern. 
Sic  mihi,  quse  dixti,  cunctos  celentur  in  annos ; 

Nullaque  non  felix  sic  eat  hora  tibi." 

Strozz.  fil.  Amor.  7^. 

*  <*  Alfonso  I./'. says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  believed  himaelf  to  be  the  father  of 
three  sons.  The.  eldest,  his  successor,  Hercules  II.,  expiated  this  maternal 
stain  by  a  nobler  choice,  and  his  Jidelity  was  rewarded  by  mingling  the  blood 
of  Este  with  that  of  France." — Antiq.  of  the  Honse  of  Brunswick,  in  Post. 
Works,  ii.  080.  The  doubt  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  implied  respecting  the 
legitimacy  of  the  eldest  son,  involves  the  historian  in  some  degree  of  incon- 
sistency. For,  if  Hercules  was  not  in  fact  the  offspring  of  Alfonso,  how  can 
be  be  said  to  have  mingled  the  blood  of  Este  with  that  of  France  ? 

f  See  Bembi  £p.  nom.  Leon.  X.  iv.  Ep.  3. 

I  **  Juvenca,  solos  quie  relicta  ad  aggeres 
Padi  sonantis,  heu  malum  sororibus 
Omen,  dolentes  inter  orba  populos 
Te  te  requirit,  te  reflagitans  suum 
Implet  querelis  nemus ;  et  usque  mugiens 
Modo  hue,  modo  illuc  furit,  amore  perdita." 

Sannaz.  i.  Epigr.  15. 
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BoDie  would  inrevent  his  being  oonsidezed  on  such  an  ooetsioD  w  an 
aathentic  eviaence. 

Bat  although  the  charges  against  Lucretia  Borgia  appear  to  bo 
wholly  unsupported,  either  by  proof  or  probability,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  her  talents  and  her  character  to  close  the  present  inquiry 
without  adducing  some  of  those  numerous  testimonies  in  her  jbTOor 
with  which  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  schdars  of  the  age 
so  frequently  abound.  In  this  we  need  not  rely  on  the  applausea 
bestowed  on  her  by  Ercole  Strozzi,  or  Antonio  Tebaldeo,  who  may 
be  considered  as  the  poets-laureate  of  Ferrara,  the  former  of  whom 
has  in  particular  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  resounding 
her  praise.**  Still  less  must  we  found  our  decision  on  the  various 
poemS)  both  in  the  Latin  and  Italian  ton^e,  which  Bembo  has  c(«i-> 
secrated  to  her  honour,  because  he  may  not  be  considered  as  an 
impartial  judge.  Yet  we  cannot  pass  unnoticed  the  letter,  in  which 
he  inscribes  to  her  his  romance  of  the  Asolam^  wluch  he  completed 
and  published  at  her  request,  and  in  which  he  addresses  her,  ^^  As  a 
princess  who  was  more  desirous  of  ornamenting  her  mind  with  ex* 
ceilent  endowments,  than  her  person  with  the  decorations  of  dress. 
Applying  all  her  leisure  hours  to  reading  or  composition :  "  to  the 
end,  says  he,  ^^  that  you  may  surpass  other  wiHneai,  as  much  in  the 
charms  of  your  understanding  as  you  already  do  in  those  of  external 
beauty,  and  may  be  better  satisfied  with  your  own  applause  than  with 
that,  however  infinite,  of  the  rest  of  the  world." 

The  historians  of  Ferrara,  so  fiur  from  supposing  that  the  fionily 
of  £ste  was  degraded  by  their  imion  with  Lucretia  Borgia,  mention 
her  with  the  highest  praise.  Giraldi  denominates  her  ^*  a  woman  of 
uncommon  excellence  ;**t  and  Sardi,  *'  a  most  beautiful  and  amiable 

*  Several  of  the  principal  poems  of  Ercole  Strozzi,  as  Ms  Fenatio  and 
Gigantomachia,  are  inscribed  to  Lucretia,  whom  he  also  thus  addresses  at 
the  close  of  one  of  his  elegies,  in  which  he  relincLuishes  all  further  inter- 
ference in  public  affairs. 

"  Teqne  meum  veneror,  Ccelestis  Borgia,  Sydus, 

Qua  nullum  Hesperio  purius  orbe  micat. 

Tu  mild  carmen  eris,  tu  lucida  callis  ad  astra, 

Qvk  niveas  animas  lacteus  orbis  habet; 
AdsertflB  supeiis,  Juno,  Pallasquc,  Venusque, 

Juno  opibus,  Pallas  moribus,  ore  Venus. 
Begna  tibi  meliora,  animique  nitentior  ardor, 

Plusque  tua  igniferi  forma  vigoris  habet. 
Quis  neget  his  coelum  ^eritis  ?  tua  numinaquondam 

Neilus,  et  exirema  Baetis  honore  colent. 
Templa  tibi  statuent,  nee  votis  templa  carebuut. 
At  nostrum,  inter  tot  grandia,  majus  erit." 

Strozz.  fil.  £Ieg.  ad  Divam  Lucretiam  Borgiam 
Ferrariie  Ducem,  Strozzi,  op.  53. 
+  "  Barissima  Donna." — Girald.  Comment,  delle  cose  di  Ferrara.  181. 
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pcineeaa,  adomeA  with  eveir  viitae.***  Yet  more  honotmble  is  fhe 
pniae  of  Libanori ;  who  describes  her  as  ^*  a  most  beatttifiil  and 
virtuous  princess,  endowed  with  every  estbnable  quality  of  the  mind, 
and  with  the  highest  polish  of  understanding;  esteemed  as  the 
deiighft  of  the  time  and  the  treasure  of  the  age.**f  Caviceo,  in  the 
year  1508,  dedicated  to  her  his  work,  entitled  II  Pertttrino;  and 
adverting  to  the  celebrated  Isabella  of  £ete,  daughter  of  £rcole  I., 
duke  of  fernira,  and  w^b  of  Francesco  Gonzaga,  marquis  of  Mantua, 
he  eonceiyes  that  he  has  given  her  sufficient  praise,  in  asserting  that 
she  approaches  next  in  excellence  to  Lucretia  Borgia4  If  the  most 
lemote  idea  had  been  entertained  that  Lucretia  had  been  the  detest* 
able  character  which  the  Neapolitan  poets  have -represented,  is  it  to 
be  conceived  that  this  author  would  have  introduced  one  of  the  first 
women  in  Italy,  in  point  of  rank,  character,  and  accomplishments,  as 
only  second  to  her  in  merit  ? 

The  marriage  of  Lucretia  with  Alfonso  of  Este  was  celebrated 
in  a  Latin  epithalamium  by  Ariosto ;  but  this  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  those  complimentary  tributes  which  a  youthful  poet  would 
be  proud  to  pay  to  his  prince.  If,  however,  the  moral  character  of 
the  bride  had  been  so  notoriously  disgraceful  as  to  render  her  an 
object  of  abhorrence^  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  Ariosto  would 
have  had  the  effirontery  or  the  absurdity  to  represent  her  as  **  rival* 
ling,  in  the  decorum  of  her  manners  as  well  as  in  the  beauty  of  her 

Eerson,  all  that  former  times  could  boast.*'§  The  same  author  has, 
owever,  on  a  subsequent  occasion  given  a  more  decisive  testimony 
of  his  approbation.  Li  the  forty-second  book  of  his' immortal  poem, 
he  has  ndsed  a  temple  of  female  excellence,  the  splendid  niches  of 
which  are  occupied  by  women  of  the  greatest  merit  and  chief  dis* 
tinction  in  Italy ;  and  among  these,  Lucretia  Borgia  assumes  the 
first  and  most  conspicuous  s^tion.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the 
lines  devoted  to  her  praise  on  this  occasion,  the  poet  asserts  that 
*^Rome  ought  to  prefer  the  modem  Lucretia  to  the  Lucretia  of  an- 
tiquity, as  well  in  modesty  as  in  beauty  ,*"  a  comparison  which,  if  the 
aspersions  under  which  she  has  laboured  had  obtained  the  sUghtest 
credit,  could  only  have  been  considered  as  tiie  severest  satire.    Each 

*  "  Bonna  bellissima,  gentile,  ed  ornnta  d'ogni  virtu.** — Sardi,  Historie 
FeiTarese,  x.  198. 

+  Mazzuchelli,.y.  1751. 

I  *<  Accede  alia  tua  eccellentia  quello  Inme  che  extiognere  non  si  puo,  di 
quella  vera  mortale  Dea,  Elizabetta  Estense  di  Gonzaga  principessa  Man- 
tuana,  aJla  quale  le  Mnse  fumo  riverentia.'' — Cavioeo,  ap.  Quadrio  Storia 
d'  ogni  Poesia,  vii.  70. 

§  "  — . clari  soboles  Lucretia  Borgice, 

Pulchro  ore,  et  pulchris  asquantem  moribus  aut  quas 
Verax  fama  refert,  aut  quas  sibi  fabula  finxit." 

Ariost.  Epithal,  ap.  Carm.  31ust.  Poet.  Ital.  i.  344. 
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of  his  heroines  are  attended  by  two  of  the  most  disting^imhed  poets 
of  Italy,  as  heralds  of  their  £une ;  those  assigned  to  Lueretia  Boi]g^ 
are  Ercole  Strozzi  and  Antonio  Tebaldeo.* 

These  commendatory  testimonies  might  be  increased  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  from  the  works,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  which  hskve 
been  inscribed  to  her  by  those  authors  to  whom  she  afforded  en- 
couragement and  protection  ;t  but  in  addition  to  those  already 
adduced,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  cite  the  grave  and  unimpeachable 
testimony  of  one  who,  from  the  respectability  of  his  character,  can- 
not be  suspected  of  flattery,  and  who  indeedcannot  be  supposed  to 
have  had  any  other  motives  for  his  commendation  than  such  as  he 

*  "  La  prima  inscrittion  cb'  agli  occbi  occorre, 
Con  hingo  ooor  Lueretia  Borgia  noma ; 
La  ciii  bellezza,  e  onesta,  preporre 
Deve  a  I'antica  la  sua  patria  Roma. 
I  duo  clie  Yoluto  ban  sopra  se  toiTe 
Tonto  eccellente  ed  onorata  soma, 
Noma  lo  scritto,  Antonio  Tebaldeo, 
Ercole  Strozza  ;  un  Lino,  ed  uno  Orfeo." — Can.  4*2 .  St.  83. 

f  Antonio  Cornazzano,  addressed  to  her  bis  Life  of  the  Virgin,  and  Life 
of  Christ,  both  in  terza  rimOf  (Tirab.  vi.  par.  ii.  101.)  and  Giorgio  Bobosto, 
of  Alexandria,  bis  poems,  printed  at  Milan,  about  the  yeai*  loOO.  (Quadrio, 
viii.  65.)  To  these  1  shall  only  add  another  testimony.  Father  Francesco 
Antonio  Zaccharia,,on  examining  the  Jesuits'  library  of  S.  Fedele,  at  Milan, 
found  a  manuscript  volume  of  poetry,  the  author  of  which,  as  appears  by  the 
dedication,  was  Luca  Valenziano,  of  Tortona.  Zaccharia  imagined  that  these 
poems  were  unpublished,  but  there  is  extant  a  rare  edition  of  them  printed 
at  Venice,  by  Bernardino  de'  Vitali,  in  1532,  8vo,  under  the  title  of  Opere 
volgari  di  M.  Luca  Valenziano,  Dertonese,  ad  istanza  di  Federigo  di  Ger- 
vasio,  Kapolitano.  The  poems  in  question  have  great  merit,  particularly  for 
their  pathetic  simplicity ;  and  are  dedicated  in  the  manuscript  copy,  but  not  in 
the  printed  work,  to  Lueretia  Borgia,  in  the  following  Latin  verses : 

Ad  Divam  Lucre tiam  Borgium  Estensem; 
Lucas  Valentiamuf,  Dertonen^is. 
"  Quae  tibi  pauca  damus,  tali,  Lueretia,  froute 
Suscipe  nunc,  quali  grandia  dona  soles. 
Hiec  ego  dum  canerem  lacrymis  rorautia,  dixi ; 

Priesideos  nostrse,  Borgia  diva,  lyne. 
O  tecum  Alphonsus  dun  post  prslia  Martis, 

Otia  Mosarum  qneerere  tuta  velit. 
Sic  Cesar,  sic  Bex  Maccdum,  sic  ille  solebat, 

Africa  cui  nomen,  victa  parente,  dedit. 
Hunc  lege ;  perlectum  longo  ditabis  honore ; 
Tutus  et  a  rabido  dente  libellns  erit." 

Baccolta  d'  Opuscoli  di  Calogera,  xliv. 
That  Lueretia  wrote  Italian  poetry  is  believed  by  Crescimbeni,  who  informs 
us  that  he  had  been  assured  by  a  person  deserving  of  credit,  and  who  was 
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has  iiimself  assi^ed :  the  &vour  and  assistance  ^hich  he  afforded 
to  every  meritorious  undertaking,  and  to  every  useful  art. 

The  person  referred  to,  is  the  celehrated  printer,  Aldo  Manuzio. 
From  the  tenour  of  his  address  to  her,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the 
works  of  Tito  and  Ercole  Strozzi,  it  appears  that  she  had  offered 
not  only  to  assist  him  in  the  establishment  of  his  great  undertaking, 
but  also  to  defray  the  whole  expense  attending  it.  If  the  sentiments 
which  he  attributes  to  her,  were  in  fact  expressed  by  her,  of  which 
there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt,  they  sufficiently  mark  a  great  and 
a  virtuous  mind.  *'  Your  chief  desire,*'  says  he,  '*as  you  have  your- 
self so  nobly  asserted,  is  to  stand  approved  of  Grod,  and  to  be  useful, 
not  only  to  the  present  age,  but  to  future  times ;  so  that  when  you 
quit  this  life,  you  may  leave  behind  you  a  monument  that  you  have 
not  lived  in  vain.**  He  then  proceeds  to  celebrate,  in  the  warmest 
terms  of  approbation,  her  piety,  her  liberality,  her  justice,  and  her 
affability.  If  Lncretia  was  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  which  she  stands 
accused,  the  prostitution  of  her  panegyrists  is  greater  than  her  own ; 
but  of  such  a  degradation  several  of  the  authors  before  cited  were 
incapable ;  and  we  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  conclude  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible,  consistently  with  the  known  laws  of  moral  cha- 
Mcter,  that  the  flagitious  and  abominable  Lucretia  Borgia  and  the 
respectable  and  honoured  duchess  of  Ferrara  could  be  united  in  the 
same  person. 

well  acquainted  with  the  early  literature  of  Italy,  that  he  had  seen,  in  a  col- 
lection of  poems  of  the  sixteenth  century,  several  pieces  attributed  to  her,  but 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  researches  made,  both  at  Borne  and  at  Florence, 
no  traces  of  them  could  now  be  discovered.  The  annotator  on  Crescimbeni 
is,  however,  of  opinion,  that  if  this  had  been  the  case,  her  works  would  have 
been  noticed  by  Bembo  in  the  many  letters  addressed  to  her,  or  by  Aldo,  in 
his  preface  to  the  works  of  the  two  Strozzi  "  She  was,  however,"  adds  he, 
**  a  great  patroness  of  literature,  and  by  her  means  the  court  of  Ferrara 
abounded  with  men  distinguished  even  in  foreign  countries ;  among  whom 
was  the  before-mentioned  Bembo."  Mazzuchelli  has,  however,  cited  one  of 
the  letters  of  Bembo ;  from  which  it  appears  that  she  addressed  some  verses 
to  him ;  but  whether  they  were  in  Italian  or  Spanish,  which  latter  language 
she  frequently  adopted  in  her  poetical  compositions,  he  has  not  ventured  to 
decide.  It  may,  however,  be  presumed,  from  the  following  lines  in  one  of  the 
elegant  Latin  poems  addressed  to  her  by  Bembo,  that  she  >vrote  Italian 
-poetry,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  without  sufficient  re&son  that  both  Mazzu- 
chelli and  Quadi'io  have  enumerated  her  among  the  writers  of  Italy. 

"  Te  tamen  in  studio,  et  doctas  traducis  in  artes, 
Nee  sinis  ingenium  splendita  forma  premat. 
Sive  refers  lingua  modulatum  carmen  Uetrusca, 

Crederis  Hctrusca  nata  puella  solo ; 
Sen  calamo  condis  numeros  et  carmina  sumto 
Ilia  novem  possunt  scripta  decere  Deas,"  &c. 

Ad  Laeretiam  Borgiam,  in  Bemb.  op.  iv,  340. 
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CHAPTER  XHL 

Note  1,  (p.  2.) — The  pretejisions  of  Louis  XII.  to  the  duohy  of  MUatt, 
when  he  was  yet  merely  duke  of  Orleans,  were  founded  upon  the  rights  of 
his  grandmother,  Yalentina,  only  sister  of  the  last  duke  of  the  Visconti 
family.— B. 

Note  2,  (p.  2.) — There  was  also  a  Airther  limitation  to  Fraiuas,  in  case 
the  two  princesses  died  without  children.  The  grant  is  preserved  in  Du 
Mont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  iv.  L  177. 

Note  3,  (p.  2.) — ^This  act  is  given  by  Liinig,  Codex  Italics  Diploma- 
ticus,  i.  522  ;  also  by  Du  Mont,  Corps  Dipkunat.  iT.  i.  211. 

Note  4,  (p.  3.) — The  author  of  the  Ligue  de  Cambray  informs  us,  that 
by  this  treaty  the  French  monarch  undertook  to  assist  the  archduke  in  re- 
coTering  the  dominions  of  his  maternal  ancestors,  on  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, the  king  of  Aragon ;  in  return  for  which  the  archduke  agreed  not 
to  oppose  the  king  in  his  attempt  on  Milan. — Ligue  de  Cambr.  ii.  397.  It 
would  have  been  very  indecorous,  and,  indeed,  very  impolitic,  in  Charles  to 
have  introduced  a  clause  of  this  nature,  which'^would  have  had  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  throw  doubts  upon  his  title  to  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Spain ; 
nor  are  any  such  specific  stipulations  contained  in  the  treaty,  which  is 
couched  oxUy  in  general  terms. — Du  Mont,  Corps  Diplomat,  iv.  i.  190. 

Note  5,  (p.  3.) — ^Du  Mont,  Corps  Diplomat,  iv.  i.  2(J4.  Rymer,  Fcedera, 
Tii.  i.  98.  The  great  attention  paid  by  the  pope  to  Henry  YIII.  at  this  period 
sufficiently  appears  by  a  letter  from  him  to  theet  monarch,  respecting  the 
appointment  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  to  the  office  of  pontifical 
legate,  in  which  he  assures  the  king  that  he  esteems  him  before  all  the 
sovereigns  of  the  time,  and  is  ready  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  his  gratification. 

Note  C,  (p.  o.) — Leo  had  written  to  Francis  I.  soon  after  his  succession, 
congratulating  him  on  that  event,  and  assuring  him  of  his  perfect  confi- 
dence in  bis  good  intentions  towards  the  holy  see ;  at  tlie  same  time  request- 
ing him  to  confer  on  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  the  archbishopric  of 
Narboune,  with  which  the  king  complied. 

Note  7,  (p.  7.) — Latino  Juvenale,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  Leo  X.,  and 
frequently  employed  by  him  as  an  envoy  to  foreign  states. 

Note  8,  (p.  7.)— Francesco  Cibo,  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  and  his  mother, 
Alfonsina  Orsino. 
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"■  NoTB  9,  (p.  8.) — By  the  person  who  wished  to  be  related  to  Leonardo, 
is  probably  meant  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  and  by  Leonardo,  certainly 
the  magnificent  Gioliano,  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed. 

Note  10,  (p.  8.) — From  this,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  king  of 
Spain  and  the  emperor  were  willing  that  the  pope  should  retain  the  pos- 
sessions which  he  held  in  Lombardy. 

*"  NoTB  11,  (p.  8.) — Undoubtedly  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  where  Gioliano 
had  passed  a  great  portion  of  his  time  during  his  exile. 

Note  12,  (p.  8.) — ^This  seems  intended  to  discover  the  sentiments  of 
Oiuliano  respecting  the  attempt  upon  Urbino,  of  which,  from  principles  of 
justice  and  gratitude,  he  always  cUsapproved. 

Note  13>  (p.  8.) — ^The  Spanish  ambassador,  who  probably  bore  some 
resemblance  in  his  person  to  the^count  Ercole  Bangone,  a  nobleman  of  the 
court  of  Leo.  X. 

Note  14,  (p.  8.) — AUudiug,  in  all  probability,  to  the  duchy  of  Ferrara 
and  its  dependent  states. 

KoTB  15,  (p.  9.) — The  mother  of  Francis  I.,  and  sister  to  the  wife  of 
Giuliano  de'  Medid. 

Note  16,  (p.  9.) — These  passages  afford  a  presumptive  proof  that  the 
pope  had  not,  at  this  time,  determined  to  enter  into  the  league  against 
Francis  I. 

Note  17,  (p.  9.) — It  is  not  improbable  that  the  attachment  of  the  widow 
of  Louis  XII.  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  the  sudden  celebration  of  their 
marriage,  terminated  a  negotiation  which  might  have  had  such  important 
consequences  to  these  kingdoms  and  to  Europe. 

Note  18,  (p.  12.) — ^Leo,  in  one  of  his  letters,  thus  addresses  Fregoso  and 
the  magistrates  of  Genoa:  '*  I  have  arranged  with  the  magistrates  of  Flo- 
rence and  witli  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  my  nephew,  to  send  the  horse  they 
have  now  at  Pisa  to  your  assistance,  and  to  be  altogether  at  your  disposal. 
If  you  need  further  aid,  all  the  rest  of  the  Florentine  force  and  my  own 
troops  shall  be  dispatched  with  all  speed  to  support  you  in  the  maintenance 
of  your  official  power." — ^Fabr.  in  Vita  Leon  X.  88. 

Note  19,  (p.  14.) — ^But  according  to  the  enumeration  of  Guicciaidini, 
the  forces  of  Francis  I.  amounted  to  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  men.— Hist, 
d'ltai.  xii. 

Note  20,  (p.  15.) — Leoni,  in  his  Life  of  Fr.-Maria,  Duke  d'Urbino, 
167,  states  the  forces  of  Lorenzo  at  eight  hundred  men  at  arms,  as  many 
light  horse,  and  seven  thousand  infantry. 

Note  21,  (p.  17.) — There  are  many  interesting  details  of  this  expedi- 
tion, in  a  curious  work  entitled  "  Voyage  ct  Conquite  du  Ihtchk  de  Milan, 
en  1515,  |>ar  Francois  J.  Redigeen  verset  en  prose  par  Pasqvier  le  Maine  ^ 
dit  le  Maine  sans/roc,  Pariier  ordinaire  du  JRai.  Paris,  1520." — Histolre 
LUteraire  de  la  ViUe  de  Lean,  par  le  Phre  de  Colanne,  490. — ^B. 

Note  22,  (p.  20.) — It  would  seem,  from  Mr.  Boscoe*s  account,  that 
the  summons  to  surrender  did  not  take  place  until  after  Francis  had  occu- 
pied Pavia,  but  de  la  Tremouille  and  Tri\Tjlzio  had  sent  messengers  from 
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Alesssndrea  to  the  authorities  at  Milan,  offerinpf  to  forgiTe  the  past,  and  to 
take  the  city  into  favour,  on  condition  of  its  returning  at  once  to  its  .obe- 
dience to  the  king,  but  threatening  the  utmost  rigours  in  case  of  further 
resistance. — B. 

NoTB  23,  (p.  25.) — "  Certes,  ma  bonne  epee,  vous  serez  dores-en-avant, 
gardee  comme  une  reliqne,  et  honoree  sur  toutes  ;  et  jamais  je  ne  Yons  por- 
terai,  si  ce  n'est  contre  les  Turcs,  les  Sanrasins,  et  les  Maures.'* — Cham- 
pier,  ap.  Moreri,  Diet.  Hist.,  art.  Bayard. 

Note  24,  (p.  25.) — ^The  author  of  the  League  ofCambray  states  the  loss, 
on  the  part  of  the  French  to  have  been  between  five  and  six  thousand,  and 
adds,  that  fifteen  thousand  Swiss  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  (v.  ii.  490  ;) 
but  idr.  Planta,  on  the  authority  of  Schwickardt,  informs  us,  that  it  appeared 
by  a  muster-roll  of  the  Swiss,  after  their  return,  that  about  five  thousand 
men  had  perished  in  the  action. — Hist  of  the  Helvetic  Confed.  ii.  112. 

Note  25,  (p.  20.)— The  treaty  bears  date  the  13th  day  of  October,  1515. 
The  editor  remarks,  that  it  was  concluded  at  a  single  conference,  so  greatly 
was  the  pope  alarmed  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Marignano ;  but  in  this 
he  is  mistaken,  as  the  proposed  terms  gave  rise  to  much  negotiation,  and 
were  considerably  modified.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  in  the  title  of  the 
treaty,  the  editor  styles  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  duke  of  Urbiuo,  although  he 
certaixdy  did  not  obtain  that  title  until  the  ifoUowing  year.  There  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  eyen  the  treaty  as  there  given  is  erroneous  or  imperfect.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  pope's  envoy,  Canossa,  bishop  of  Tricarica, 
hastened  to  Rome  and  had  an  interview  with  the  pope,  when  some  modifi- 
cations were  proposed,  and  Leo  wrote  to  the  king  to  conciliate  his  favour. 

Note  26,  (p.  30.)— -This  piece,  which  greatly  increased  the  reputation  of 
its  author,  was  again  printed  in  the  year  1540,  with  considerable  additions, 
commemorating  the  heroic  actions  of  the  ancestors  of  Francis  I.  against  the 
Saracens  and  common  enemies  of  the  Christian  fuith ;  but  instead  of  in- 
scribing this  new  edition  to  the  chancellor,  the  author  thought  proper  to 
dedicate  it  to  the  king  himself. — Agostini,  Notizie  di  Batt.  Egnazio,  neg^ 
Opuscoli  di  Calogera,  xxxiii.  65. 

Note  27,  (p.  SO.) — It  was  probably  in  the  some  year  that  Titian 
painted  the  portrait  of  Alviano,  in  a  large  historical  piece  hung  in  the  great 
chamber  of  the  supreme  council  of  Venice.  The  picture,  which  is  described 
at  length  by  Ridolfi,  unhappily  perished  in  the  conflagration  of  the  ducal 
palace. — ^B. 

Note  28,  (p.  30.) — Printed,  with  other  works  of  Navagero,  at  Venice,  by 
Tacuini,  in  1530,  under  the  title,  "  AndreaB  Naugerii  Patricii  Veneti  Ora- 
tiones  dute,  carminaque  nonnulla,  4to ;"  and  again,  in  the  enlarged  edition  of 
the  works  of  Navagero,  by  Cominio,  Padua,  1718,  4to. 

Note  20,  (p.  31.) — **His  natural  abilities  were  so  great  that  when,  as 
was  his  frequent  wont,  he  discoursed  with  the  learned  upon  learned  subjects, 
he  manifested  such  acuteness,  such  strength  of  apprehension,  such  a  Imovr- 
ledge  of  tlie  liberal  arts,  tliat  whatever  question  he  discussed,  however  ab- 
struse, he  seemed  to  have  made  a  peculiar  study  of  it." — Naugerii  Orat.  in 
funere  Bart.  Liviani,  7.  (Ed.  Tacuin,  1530.) 
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NoTi  30,  (p.  31.) — ^PoUdoro  Yirgilio'  was  a  liatiTe  of  Urbino,  and  dif- 
tingaiBhed  himself  by  several  well-known  works,  partioularly  his  Latin  col- 
lection of  proverbs,  published  in  1498,  and  by  his  treatise  de  Inventoribw 
•Rerum,  published  in  1499,  which  has  since  been  frequently  reprinted.  He 
was  sent  to  England  in  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  Yl.,  and  at  the  request 
of  Henry  VII.  undertook,  in  the  year  1505,  his  history  of  England,  which 
he  wrote  in  Latin,  but  which  has  not  gained  him  the  suffrages  of  posterity, 
either  for  ability  or  impartiality.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  archdeacon 
of  Wells,  bat  in  consequence  of  the  Reformation,  he  quitted  this  kingdom 
and  retired  to  his  native  place,  where  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died 
in  1565— Bayle,  Diet.  art.  Pol.  Virgile. 

Polidoro  Virgilio's  History  of  England  was  published  at  Basil,  in  1534. 
It  occasioned  the  following  epigram: 

"  Virgilii  duo  sunt,  alter  Maro,  tu,  Polydore 
Alter ;  tu  mendax,  ille  poeta  fuit."— B. 

Note  31,  (p.  33.) — ^The  visit  of  the  pontiff  to  this  place  is  commemo- 
fftted  by  the  following  inscription  at  Marignolle : — "  Leo  X.  Pont.  Max.  cum 
piimum  Pont.  Florendam  veniret,  ob  antiquam  fidem  devotionem,  et  merita 
GianfiUazin  familie  et  in  ea  Jacobi  filiorumque  ejus,  suburbanum  hoc  inter 
tot  alia  elegit,  in  quo  tridunm  esset  dnm  accessus  ei  ad  urbem  pararetur  a  die 
27  ad  30  Novembris,  1515,  Pont,  sui  anno  3. 

*'  Duleis  et  alta  quies,  Decimo  pergrata  Leoni, 
Hie  fuit ;  hinc  sacrum  jam  reor  esse  locum." 

NoTB  32,  (p.  33.) — The  pope  entered  the  city  by  the  gate  of  S.  Piero 
Gattolini,  (Yasar.  Bagionam.  92,)  over  the  portal  of  which  is  placed  the 
following  inscription : — ^^  Leo  X.  primus  in  Florentina  gente  e  nobilissima 
Mediceorum  familia  Pont.  Max.  bonouiam  proficiscens  Florentiam  patriam 
suam  primus  in  eo  honore  intravit,  diruta  hujus  muri  parte  Magnificentis- 
simoq.  rerum  omnium  apparatu  et  IsBtissimo  totius  civitatis  plausu  exceptus 
die  30  Novembris,  1515,  Pontificatus  sui  anno  3." 

Note  33,  (p.  34.) — *^  The  idea  of  this  work  was  of  noble  conception.  On 
a  base  of  large  dimensions  were  Corinthian  columns ;  between  these  were 
laches,  with  figures  in  them  representing  the  Apostles :  the  whole  work 
was  enriched  with  basso-rilievos  admirably  arranged.  It  was  all  in  wood. 
Sansovino  executed  the  statues  and  the  basso-riUevos.  Andrea  del  Sarto 
painted  some  pieces  in  chiaroscuro." — Tomaso  Tamanza,  Yita  del  Sansovino. 
Ap.  Bottari,  Nota  al  Yasari,  ii.  225. 

Note  34,  (p.  34.) — On  this  occasion,  Paris  de  Grassis  accompanied  the 
pope  to  Florence,  as  his  master  of  the  ceremonies,  during  which  he  continued 
his  diary ;  in  which  lie  inserted,  as  usual,  every  circumstance  that  occurred. 
His  narration  has  been  given  to  the  public  by  Domenico  Moreni,  under  the 
title,  "  De  ingressu  Summi  Pont.  Leonis  X.  Florentiam  Descriptio  Paridis 
de  Grassis  Civis  Bononiensis  Pisaurieusis  Episcopi  Ex.  Cod.  MS.  nunc 
primum  in  lucem  edita  et  notis  illustrata  a  Domenico  Moreni  AcademiiB 
FlorentinaB  nee  non  ColumbarisB  Socio." — ^Both  the  matter  and  the  mannei; 
of  the  diary  of  this  officer,  who  attended  on  the  person  of  the  pope,  and  regu- 
lated his  equipage  and  dress,  to  the  minutest  particulars,  are  highly  curious. 

Note  35,  (p.  36.) — The  visit  of  the  pontiff  to  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo 
was  commemorated  in  the  following  lines  of  Morcello  Adriani  Yirgilio, 
YOL.  II.  £  £ 
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clMDic«Uor  of  tbe  npubKe,  which  wtte  ttfterwtids  inieiihed  oror  dw  gifCat 
door  of  the  cfanreh  :•— 

**  DtVMf  Z<nireii^»M«,  a<2  Leonem  X.  PonL  Max. 
**  Hsac  mihi,  Soncte  Pater,  Cosmus  ctun  eonderet  aedem, 
Gftndebam,  l^avi  reli^one  toi ; 
Delectavit  Avus,  delectavere  Parentes, 

Qaonun  ope  creverunt  Templa  sacrata  xnihL 
Sed,  Pronepos,  majora  dabis  pietate ;  Parentes 
Pontiflcem  tnrpe  est  non  snperasse  snos." 

Note  36,  (p.  39.) — **  It  was  thought  that  the  king,  in  order  to  knit  the 
pope  closer  to  him,  and  to  make  him  stiU  more  favoorahle  to  his  viewB  on 
Naples,  seeing  him  so  exasperated  against  the  doke  (of  CJrlMBo)  was  not 
very  pressing  in  hip  entreaties  on  the  dnke*s  behalf,  least  he  should  prejudice 
his  own  case." — Leon.  Vita  di  Fr.  Maria  Pnoa  d'Urbino,  ii.  170. 

NoTS  37,  (p.  40.)--"  It  was  probably  at  this  period  that  Titian  punted  the 
portrait  of  Francis,  at  Bologna.  All  the  biographers  eonour  that  the  por^ 
trait  was  painted  when  the  king  was  quite  young,  and  in  1615,  he  retonied 
to  France,  where  he  continued  for  ten  years,  so  that  Titian  could  not  have 
•een  him  all  that  timc^^-B. 

Note  38,  (p.  41.) — The  history  of  the  council  of  Basil  is  written  by 
£neas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pius  II.,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  is 
published  in  the  Fascicul.  remm  expetend.  et  fhgiend.  i.  1. 

Note  39,  (p.  4=1.) — In  the  rebellious  eflForts  of  Louis  XL  to  seize  upon 
the  crown  of  France  duriug  the  life  of  his  father,  he  had  assured  Pius  II. 
that  when  he  had  obtained  possession  of  the  kingdom,  he  would  abolish  the 
pragmatic  sanction.  When  that  event  occurred,  the  pope  did  not  fbr|^et  to 
remind  him  of  his  promise,  in  consequence  of  which  that  crafty  prince  issued 
a  decree  for  its  abrogation,  which  he  sent  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  for  its 
approbation ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  secretly  directed  his  attorney-general 
to  oppose  it,  and  prevent  its  being  registered ;  which  that  officer  accordingly 
did ;  and  the  legate,  whom  the  pope  had  dispatched  to  France  on  tiiis  sub- 
ject, returned  without  having  effected  the  object  of  his  mission. — S.  S.  Con- 
cilia, Labbei  et  Cossartii,  xii,  1432. 

Note  40,  (p.  42.) — ^By  art.  xxix.  of  this  Concordat,  the  clergy  are  pro- 
hibited from  keeping  concubines,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  their 
ecclesiastical  revenues  for  three  months,  and  loss  of  their  benefices,  if  they 
persevered.  The  laity  are  also  exhorted  to  continence :  and  it  is  very  gravely 
and  very  truly  observed — "  Nothing  can  be  more  reprehensible  than  iat  him 
who  has  a  wife  to  go  after  other  women ;  if  a  man  be  loosed  from  a  wife,  and 
cannot  restrain  himself,  as  the  apostle  advises,  let  him  take  another  wife." 

Note  41,  (p.  42.) — The  Parisians,  who  hated  the  Concordat,  attributed 
it  to  the  pope,  the  duchess  of  Angoul^me,  mother  of  Francis  I.,  and  the 
t;hancellor,  du  Prat.  The  following  lines  are  said  to  have  been  affixed  in 
iifferent  parts  of  the  city : 

"  Prato,  Leo,  Mulier,  frendens  Leo  rodit  utrumque ; 
Prato,  Leo,  Mulier,  sulpbnris  antra  petant ; 
Prato,  Leo,  consorte  carent,  Mulierque  marito ; 
Conjugio  bos  jungas ;  Cerberas  alter  erunt."^ 
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Sueb  wa0  the  tumult,  that  a  leader  only  leeined  waatmg  to  induce  the 
people  to  revolt,  and  the  streets  of  Pans  resounded  with  seditious  baUads— 
"  Concilium  Cleri  fle — quicquid  habes  sera  rifle,"  &c. 

Seckendorf.  Comment,  de  Lutheranismo.  i.  32. 

The  Abbe  Mably,  in  his  Observations  sur  PNistoire  de  France,  (Fabr,  in 
not.  Leon  X.  44.)  considers  the  authority  thus  obtained,  as  a  powerful  en- 
gine of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  the  soTereign.  "  It  was  to  ally  himself 
more  closely  with  the  clergy,  that  Francis  agreed  with  Leo  X.  upon  the  Con- 
cordat, and  maintained  with  such  6bstina6y  a  treaty  which  rendered  him  the 
general  dispenser  of  dignities,  and  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  domains  of 
the  church.  Property  destined  for  the  aid  of  the  poor  and  the  support  of 
the  ministers  of  religion,  became  the  price  of  the  corruption  to  which  it 
gave  birth.  The  king  held  in  his  hand,  as  it  were,  the  whole  body  of  the 
prelates,  whose  ambition  and  avarice  were  insatiable ;  and  through  them  had 
the  direction  of  all  tlie  ecclesiastics,  whose  power  is  always  so  considerable 
in  a  nation."— Thuani  Hist  i.  18.  (Ed.  Bnekley.) 

Note  42,  (p.  43.) — ^Notwithstanding  the  liberaUty  of  the  pontiff,  the  Flo- 
rentines, who  were  affected  by  the  general  scarcity  of  provisions  which  then 
prevailed  in  most  parts  of  Italy,  were  well  pleased  when  he  and  his  numerous 
attendants  took  their  final  departure.  Paris  de  Grassis  protests  that  he 
neither  could  nor  would  remain  any  longer  in  a  place  where  the  inhabitants 
seemed  inclined  to  famish  their  Roman  visitors.  He  therefore  left  the  pon- 
tiff, and  hastened  to  his  brother,  the  cardinal  Germano  de  Grassis,  at 
Bologna ;  where  he  seems  to  have  made  himself  amends,  by  his  good  living, 
for  the  penance  which  he  underwent  at  Florence.  He  afterwards  returned 
to  that  city,  to  accompany  the  pontiff  to  Rome,  but  Leo  dismissed  him  to 
attend  the  host,  whilst  he  made  a  circuitous  tour  of  about  twelve  days ;  and 
although  Paris  was  greatly  scandalized  that  the  pontiff  should  travel  without 
the  host,  yet  he  confesses  ^at  he  did  not  remonstrate  on  the  occasion,  lest 
the  pope  should  give  him  orders  to  wait  for  him  in  such  a  miserable  place, 
but  hastened  with  it  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Rome. 

Note  43,  (p.  44.) — Jovius  denominates  him  *<  a  man  of  trust,  but 
utterly  ignorant,  and  full  of  wickedness."— Vita  Leon.  X.  iii.  71,  et  v.  Fa- 
broni,  Vita  Leon.  X.  1 15,  et  not.  48. 

Note  44,  (p.  44.) — To  a  correct  and  unimpeachable  moral  character, 
GiuHano  united  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  literary  talent,  as  appears  from 
his  writings,  in  which  he  followed,  though  not  with  equal  vigour,  the  steps 
of  his  father.  He  is,  however,  enumerated  by  Crescimbeni  among  those 
writers  who  were  supupor  to  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  age,  **  He  displayed  his 
fine  talents  more  especially  in  Italian  poetry,  following  in  his  father's  foot- 
steps, and  though  he  did  not  attain  Lorenzo's  excellence,  yet  he  manifestly 
showed  himself  above  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  age." — Comment,  ii.  ii.  vi. 
338.  On  the  death  of  Giuliano,  his  widow,  Filiberta  of  Savoy,  returned  to  her 
sister  Louisa,  mother  of  Francis  I.,  taking  with  her  all  her  jewels  and  bridal 
ornaments,  to  an  immense  value.  Jov.  vita  Leon.  X.  iii.  70.  Their  short 
union  was  not  productive  of  any  offspring,  but  Giuliano  left  an  illegitimate 
son,  who  was  bom  at  Urbino,  in  the  year  1511,  and  after  having  been 
educated  in  the  Roman  court,  became  the  celebrated  cardinal  Ippolito  de* 
Mediei,  and  the  munificent  patron  of  all  the  learned  men  of  his  time.  By 
the  treaty  between  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  Giuliano  wot  to  be  honoured  with 
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a  title  in  France,  which  it  wts  nndentood  should  be  that  of  Dake  of  Ne- 
mours ;  and  although  his  death  prevented  his  being  formally  invested  with 
that  honour,  yet  he  is  frequently  mentioned  by  that  title.  On  his  death, 
Ariesto  wrote  an  ode,  not  inferior  to  any  of  tlie  productions  of  his  exquisite 
pen,  in  which  he  introduces  the  shade  of  Giuliano  as  apostrophizing  in  the 
most  elegant  and  affectionate  terms  his  widowed  bride. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

NoTB  1,  (p.  47.) — This  treaty,  the  professed  object  of  which  was,  to 
raise  Francesco  Sforza  to  the  government  of  Milan,  which  had  been  relin- 
quished  by  his  brother  Maximilian,  occasioned  great  debates  in  the  English, 
councils,  which  are  ftiUy  stated  by  Lord  Herbert.  "  Leo  had  a  hand  here- 
in,** says  that  hist(»rian,  "  as  knowing  how  much  safer  it  was  for  Italy,  that 
a  single  duke  should  govern  Milan,  than  such  a  potent  prince  as  Francis  I.*^ 
At  this  time  the  emperor  amused  Henry  YIII.  with  promises  of  granting  to 
him  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  resigning  to  him  the  empire,  by  which  means 
he  extracted  from  him  considerable  sums  of  money.  Lord  Herbert's  Life 
of  Henry  VIII.  51,  &c.  From  a  document  preserved  in  Bymer's  Feeders,  it 
also  appears,  that  Francesco  Sforza  had  promised  to  pay  Wolsey  a  pension 
ot  ten  thousand  ducats  from  the  time  of  his  obtaining  possession  of  his 
dominions. — Bapin's  Hist,  of  £ng.  xv.  i.  732. 

Note  2,  (p.  47.)  Onicciordini  places  this  event  in  January.  Robertson 
more  particularly,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  January. — ^Life  of  Chos.  V.  iiL 
21.  Muratori,  who  is  in  general  accurate  in  his  dates,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
January,  1510.— Annali,  x.  122.  * 

Note  3.  (p.  40.)  Charles  derived  his  preieusions  to  the  crown  of  Aragon 
from  his  mother  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  and  as  it 
was  a  maxim,  that  a  female  could  not  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  so  it 
was  contended,  that  she  could  transmit  no  right  to  her  descendants. — 
Guicciard.  xii. 

Note  4,  (p.  50.)  "  It  was  believed,*'  says  Muratori,  **  that  this  «rmy 
numbered  6000  horse,  and  25,000  foot.'* — ^Annali,  x.  124. 

Note  5,  (p.  50.)  By  this  treaty,  which  was  effected  on  the  seventh  day 
of  November,  1510,  Francis  agreed  to  advance  to  th#  Swiss  four  hundred 
thousand  crowns  in  lien  of  the  terms  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Dijon,  and 
three  hundred  thousand  more  for  the  expenses  which  they  had  incurred  in 
Italy. — Du  Mont.  Corps  Diplomai.  iv.  i.  218. 

Note  0,  (p.  52.)  "  In  liim,  it  was  said,  the  pope  intended  to  vest  the 
kingdom  of  NaplcH,  the  duchy  of  Ferraro,  the  lordships  of  Lucca,  Siena  and 
Pisa ;  in  short,  Giuliano  seemed  to  be  tlie  chief  object  of  all  the  pontiff's 
thoughts  and  schemes." — ^Leoni,  Vita  di  Francesco  Maria,  duca  d'Urbino,. 
ii.  105. 

Note  7,  (p.  55.)  Guicciard.  xii.  ii.  118.  But  Leoni  asserts,  that  Mon- 
dolfo  was  executed  contrary  to  his  capitulation  with  Lorenzo. 
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-  NoTB  8,  (p.  57.)  It  was  also  rnmoured  that  fifteen  thousand  Swisn,  in  the 
pay  uf  the  king  of  England,  were  expected  at  Milan. — Murat.  x.  127. 

NoTB  9,  (p.  60.)  This  treaty  is  given  by  Liinig,  i.  l-kO,  Rymer,  Foedera, 
\i.  L  121.  Dn  Mont,  Corps  Diplomat,  iv.  i.  '240 ;  also  see  Supplem.  an 
Corps  Diplomat,  iii.  i.  40,  where  this  treaty  is  more  correctly  giTen,  from  an 
ancient  copy,  apparently  written  at  the  time  of  its  conclusion. 

Note  10,  (p.  60.)«-The  proportions  of  the  kings  of  England  and  Spala 
were  fixed  at  fifteen  thousand  gold  florins  each,  and  Maximilian  was  to  dis- 
charge the  stipulations  already  entered  into  by  him  with  the  Swiss  in  this 
respect. — Supp.  au  Corps  Diplomat. 

KoTB  11,  (p.  61.) — ^A  succinct  account  of  these  shocking  transactions 
may  be  found  in  Robertson's  History  of  Charles  Y.  iv.  [There  is  also  a 
very  exact  narrative  of  them  by  Jacopo  Bonaparte  of  San  Miniato. — ^B.] 

Note  12,  (p.  63.) — On  this  occasion  Leo  wrote  in  a  particular  manner 
to  Henry  VIII.,  representing  the  church  as  in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty 
and  danger,  and  entreating  his  immediate  and  effectual  assistance. 

'  Note  13,  (p.  64.) — Tliis  treaty  does  not  appear  either  in  the  Codex 
Italia  Diphmaticut  of  Liinig,  or  in  the  collections  of  Du  Mont,  yet,  as  is 
stated  in  express  terms  by  Guicciardini,  xiii.,  and  is  recognised  by  the  accu- 
rate Muratori,  x.  132,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  concluded. 

Note  14,  (p.  64.) — On  this  subject,  Muratori  blunUy  observes,  "  keep- 
ing his  word  was  never  reckoned  among  the  virtues  of  this  pontiff." — ^An> 
nfldi  d*Italia,  x.  132. 

Note  15,  (p.  64.) — ^Leoni,  ii.  Guicciardini  states  the  amount  at  one 
thousand  men  at  arms,  one  thousand  light  horae,  and  fifteen  thousand  in* 
fantry.— Lib.  xiii. 

NoTR  16,  (p.  65.) — ^Ammirato  informs  us,  that  Lorenzo  offered  to  accept 
th^  challengie,  and  meet  the  duke  in  single  combat,  provided  he  would  first 
restore  matters  to  their  former  footing. — Ammir.  Bitratti  d'Uomini  illustri  di 
Casa  Medici,  in  Opusc.  iii.  105.  If,  by  this  proposal,  it  was  meant  that  the 
duke  should  relinquish  to  Lorenzo  the  sovereignty  of  Urbino  before  tlie 
eombat  took  place,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  duke  would  accede  to  it^  and 
the  evasion  will  not  save  the  credit  of  the  papal  commander,  which,  how* 
ever,  might  perhaps  be  defended  on  better  grounds. 

Note  17,  (p.  65.) — It  appears  from  Guicciardini,  that  the  Boman  easuists 
pretended  that  the  passport  was  void,  because  Florida  was  not  expressly 
named  as  a  subject  of  the  church,  and  secretary  of  the  duke ;  but  the  histo*  ' 
rian  justly  treats  this  as  a  miserable  cavil. — ^Lib.  xiii.  The  secretary  did 
not,  however,  lose  his  life  on  this  occasion,  but  was  liberated  in  consequence 
of  a  stipulation  for  that  purpose,  in  the  treaty  afterwards  concluded  be-* 
tween  ^e  contending  parties. — ^Leoni,  ii.  261. 

Note  18,  (p.  65.) — He  was  the  son  of  Giovanni  di  Pier-Francesco  de 
Medici,  by  Caterina  Sforza,  the  heroine  of  her  age,  and  was  bom  at  Forli,  in 
1498.  If  we  may  credit  Ammirato,  he  manifested,  in  his  infancy,  a  most 
savage  ferocity  of  disposition,  which  could  only  be  gratified  by  slaughtering 
brute  animals,  and  insulting  and  abusing  his  companions.  In  the  paroxysms 
of  his  fiiry,  he  had  even  assassinated  several  persons,  and  had  been  banished- 
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item.  Florence  before  he  arriyed  at  maahood.  His  eady  orimes  weM,  kow- 
erer,  too  soon  forgotten  in  the  splendour  of  his  military  exploits ;  and  his  in- 
credible courage,  and  unbounded  generosity,  gained  him  numerous  friends 
and  adherents,  and  are  said  to  haye  occasioned  great  apprehensions  to 
Leo  X.,  who  sent  for  him  to  Borne  at  an  early  age,  and  endeavoured  to 
secure  his  attachment  by  continual  ikyours.  The  descendants  of  Gioyanni; 
who  was  the  father  of  the  grand  duke  Cosmo  I.,  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Tus- 
cany for  two  centuries. — ^Ammirato,  Bitratti  di  Uomini  illustri  di  Casa 
Mediei.  Opusc.  iii.  176. 

NoTB  19,  (p.  66.) — ^Ammirato,  Bitratti,  iii.  105 ;  Guicciard.  xiii.  Leoni, 
ii.  230,  informs  us,  more  particularly,  that  Lorenzo  was  wounded  by  a 
Spanish  soldier,  named  Bobles,  who,  haying  observed  from  the  ganison  that 
he  frequently  visited  the  artillery  without  being  sufficiently  attentive  to  his 
safety,  took  aim  at  his  head,  whilst  he  was  stooping  to  examine  a  eannon, 
and  struek  him  between  the  neck  and  ahoolder ;  to  which  the  author  adds, 
that  the  wound  was  thou^t  so  dangerous,  that  Lozenzo  was  earned  to 
Ancona,  with  Uttle  hopes  of  his  reeorery. 

KoTB  20,  (p.  68.) — ^We  are  informed  by  Gniceiaidini,  that,  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  trei^  being  rednced  into  writing,  the  duke  required  th^ 
insertion  of  certain  words,  importing,  that  the  Spaniards  had  coneeded  the 
dominions  of  Urbino  to  the  pope,  which  not  being  assented  to,  the  duke 
reftised  to  affix  his  signature,  and  hastening  from  the  place,  accompanied  by 
Federigo  da  Pozzolo,  and  others  of  his  followers,  proceeded  through  Bo- 
magna  and  the  Bolognese  to  Mantua. — ^Storia  d'ltal.  xiii.  ii.  151.  I  hove, 
however,  preferred  the  authority  of  Leoni,  who  allows  (ii.  262,)  that  the 
drake  assented  to  the  treaty ;  nor  indeed,  without  such  assent,  could  he 
hmye  been  entitled  to  the  advantages  for  which  he  had  stipulated. 

NoTB  21,  (p.  70.) — "  They  had  planned  that  the  pope,  who  was  nnder 
nedieal  treatment  for  a  fistula  which  he  had  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tiiigh,  and  which  had  m<n«  than  once  wril  nigh  occasioned  his  deaHi, 
should  be  attended  one  day  by  a  surgeon  of  their  own  providing^  his  own 
being  removed,  meanwhile,  on  some  pretext,  and  that  this  surgeon  should 
poison  the  affected  part.  Every  arrangement  had  been  made,  and  VercdU 
had  made  all  his  preparations,  when  the  plot  was  frustrated  by  tiie  timdy 
delicacy  of  the  pope,  who  objected  to  having  a  tnth  soxgeon."— Falmm. 
Vita  Leon.  X. ;  et  v.  Jovii,  Vita  Leon.  X.  !▼. 

Hon  22,  (p.  72.)«— **  There  w«e  not  wanting  persons  to  suggest  that 
the  pope  had  availed  himseif  of  mere  co^eetnres,  for  the  purpose  of  leveago 
'  ing  himself  on  the  cardinal  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  Paazi  con- 
spiracy, when  a  young  man.  OrassiB  seems  to  confirm  this  opinien,  when 
he  says,  the  pope  ever  (after  the  death  of  his  uncle  GiuUano)  retained  • 
leeentment  against  San  Oioigio.''— Fabnm.  Vita  Leon.  X.  117. 

NoTB  23,  (p.  73.) — It  was  supposed,  however,  that  Adrian  was  murdered 
by  one  of  bis  servants,  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  which  he  had  secreted  in 
1^  flight,  and  that  his  body  was  concealed  in  S4»ne  secret  spot— Valerian^ 
de  Literat  infelic.  i.  17.  Adrian  was  an  aecon^lished  Lo^  scholar,  as 
i^pears  by  such  of  his  pieces  as  are  preserved  in  the  Carm.  illustt  Poet. 
Ital.  y.  397.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  he  was  the  pope's  coUecter  in 
England,  and  stood  higl^  in  the  fiiyour  of  the  king,  who  oonfozied^on  him 
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the  see  of  Heretotdt  tad  afterwsnU  Uuift  of  BatlL--Bfleon.  Hist,  regni. 
Hen.  YII.  in  op.  iii.  560.  "  Certainly^''  eajs  that  eminent  author,  '*  Adrian 
was  a  great  mas,  endowed  with  mueh  learning  and  wisdom,  and<well  skilled 
in  political  matters."  He  afterwards  relates  the  part  which  Adrian  took  in 
the  eoniqnraeT-  of  Petrocci,  and  attributes  it  to  an  ambitious  and  Tain  desire 
of  obtaining  the  papacy ;  which  it  seems  had  been  promised  by  an  astro- 
loger to  a  cardinal  named  Adrian,  which  he  conceived  applied  only  to  him- 
self;  but  which  was  intended  to  refer  to  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  the  preceptor 
of  Charles  Y.,  and  successor  of  Leo  X.  A  few  months  after  the  carcUnal 
had  absconded,  he  was  deprived  of  his  dignities  and  benefices,  as  appears 
hf  a  letter  from  the  cardinal  Oiulio  de'  Mediei  to  Wolsey,  requesting  that 
Heory  YIII.  would  signify  his  intentiona  to  the  pontiff,  as  to  the  disposal 
of  the  vacant  bishopric. 

NoTB  24,  (p.  75.)—"  Conoistorium  hoc  duravit  ab  hora  XI.  usque  ad 
XXIV.  torn  propter  lectionem  processus,  quam  propter  damores  et  rizas 
in  Gonoistorio  habitas ;  nam  sunt  ab  extrinseco  exauditi  damores  mutui, 
priesertim  Papae  contra  aliquos  Caxdinales,  et  Cardinalium  contra  Cardi- 
nales  et  contra  Papam.  Cardinales  prfisentes  privationi  fuerunt  XII.  nam 
non  plures  erant  in  urbe.  Petrus  Bembus  legit  sententiam.'* — ^Par.^de 
Grass.  Diar.  x.  120. 

KoTB  25,  (p.  75.) — Guicdard.  xiii.  Another  author,  however,  relates, 
that  Fetrucoi  was  decapitated,  having  refused  to  confess  his  sins,  alleging, 
that  if  he  lost  his  body,  he  cared  nothing  about  his  soul.— Ex.  relat. 
Titii.  ap.  Fabron.  Leon.  X.  in  adnot.  285. 

Note  26,  (p.  75.)^"  Having  been  dragged  about  the  city,  tied  to 
ehariots,  tiity  were  tom  pieeemed  with  red  hot  pincers,  and  when  all  but 
dead  with  the  torture,  they  were  strangled,  avA  their  leaaiBiS  out  into 
pieoesw  This .  sererity  struok  all  with  great  terror."— Jov.  Vita.  Leon*  X* 
It.  78. 

NotE  27,  (p.  75.)— Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  120.  It  is  not,  however, 
improbable,  that  the  cardind  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  safety  to  thA 
interference  of  Francis  I.,  who  lepresented  him  to  the  pope  as  one  of  his 
Genoese  subjects,  and  of  a  fiunOy  which  he  highly  esteemed. 

NoTX  28,  (p.  75.)'— <<  Then  the  pope,  who  appeared  among  them  with  an 
agitated  and  angry  countenance,  briefly  replied  to  them :  *  I  would  that 
you  were  really  of  the  mind  that  you  affect  to  be  of ;  for  if  I  could 
believe  you  spoke  honestly,  I  would  willingly  extend  my  favour  to  yon. 
But  I  doubt  whether  your  desire  be  not  to  return  to  your  vomit ;  if .  so,  it 
were  well  you  thought  further  of  the  matter.'  "—Par.  de  Grass.  Biar. 

KoTX  29,  (p.  75.)—"  Ego  remitto  Dominationi  vestr®  Beverendissim« 
(mtnem  injuriam,  si  quam  ullo  casu,  aut  tempore  contra  me  fecUtis;  et 
▼ice  versa  similiter,  per  D.  N.  J.  C.  hie  praesentem,  rogo  et  peto,  ut  contra 
me  omnem  mdum  animum  remittatis,  si  quem  habetis.** — ^Par.  de  Grass, 
ap.*  Fabr.  Vita  Leon.  X.  117.  The  lenity  experienced  by  Biario  at  different 
periods  of  his  life,  from  the  pontiff  and  his  father,  is  thus  commemorated 
by  Aafslo  Coloed : 

**  Accepere  manns  Biari  vincla  nocentes. 
In  caput  Etrusd  qui  tulit  arma  Ducis. 
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YHam  oral  -nUm  lacrymis,  Leo  m«gn£,  dedisti ; 

Debuit  exitiam  dextra,  dedit  veniom. 
Scilicet  hoc  Medicum  est ;  qaod  fesso  tetate  senecti 

Tn  facis,  hoc  juveni  feoerat  ante  Pater." 

Colocc.  op.  lat,  88. 

Note  30,  (p.  76.) — ^Vasari,  who  has  given  some  account  of  this  trans- 
action in  his  own  manner,  mentions  six  cardinals  as  involved  in  the  con- 
spiracy, having  erroneously  enumerated  S.  Georgio  and  Baffaello  Biario  as 
different  persons. — Bagionam,  102 . 

Note  31,  (p.  76.) — This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  from  seTeral 
dignified  ecclesiastics  and  noblemen  at  Borne,  to  Henry  VIII.,  requesting 
his  interference  in  behalf  of  the  cardinal  Biario. 

Note  32,  (p.  76.) — «*  Most  men  only  think  of  that  which  last  presented 
itself  to  their  contemplation;  and  in  the  case  of  the  worst  criminals, 
forget  their  crimes  if  their  punishment,  from  its  excessive  severity,  produce 
too  great  a  reaction  in  the  minds.'' — Salut.  Catil.  51. 

NoTB  33,  (p.  78.) — ^<*Men  distinguished  for  hannony  and  virtue.** — 
Fabron.  Vita.  Leon.  X.  121. 

Note  34,  (p.  78.) — Ariosto  denominates  him  the  ornament  and  honour 
of  the  Boman  senate  ;  and  Erasmus  has  addressed  to  him  several  letters,  in 
tenus  of  great  respect. 

Note  35,  (p.  79.) — "  Whose  acute  judgment,  wisdom  in  council,  and 
pie^  towards  God,  are  generally  commended.** — ^Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  125. 

Note  36,  (p.  80.) — "  He  created  many  for  pecuniary  considerations,  his 
money  being  completely  exhausted,  and  he  in  great  straights.'* — Guicciard, 
viii..  It  was  also  supposed,  that  in  this  measure  Leo  selected  the  friends 
of  his  family,  that  he  might  prepare  the  way  for  his  cousin,  Giulio  de' 
Medici,  as  his  successor  in  the  pontificate.— Jacob.  Ziegler,  in  Historia 
dementis  VU.  ap.  Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  in  adnot.  52.  In  his  series  of 
historical  pictures  in  the  palace  of  the  grand  duke  at  Florence,  Vasari  has 
introduced  the  portraits  of  all  these  cardials,  whom  he  has  also  described 
in  his  Ragionafnenti,  or  dialogue  with  the  duke  Francesco  de  Medici, 
whom  he  represents  as  exclaiming,  **  A  story  full  of  virtue,  and  liberality 
and  grandeur  of  Pope  Leo,  who  conciliated  in  this  way  to  our  house,  against 
the  chance  of  any  ill  fortune  happening  to  it,  almost  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  ;  exalting  so  many  virtuous  men,  and  men  eminent  for  their  leam- 
ning,  and  by  nobility  of  blood."— Vasari,  Bagionam.  105. 

Note  37,  (p.  80.) — ^The  annual  income  of  this  debauched  ecclesiastic 
amounted  to  upwards  of  40,000  ducats,  although  Paris  de  Grassis  informs 
us,  that  he  was  so  ignorant  as  not  to  be  able  either  to  write  or  read ;  tor 
which  he  adds,  in  allusion  to  the  disease  under  which  he  laboured,  "  He 
was  a  mass  of  disease  from  head  to  foot,  so  that  he  could  neither  stand 
nor  walk.'* — ^Fabron.  Leon.  X.  in  adnot.  53.  287. 

Note  38,  (p.  81.) — "  The  papal  palace  was  ever  hospitably  open,  and  the 
cardinals  met  there  as  welcome  guests,  enjoying  themselves  nobly,  and 
without  any  fear,  as  heretofore,  that  they  were  assembled  by  the  pope  as 
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victiais  to  his  revengff  or  his  ftTaiiee.*'— Mat.  Herculmms,  sp.  Fabron.  Vit« 
Leon  X.  in  adnot  286.  •• 

NoTS  39,  (p.  81.)-<^A  great  stonn  is  said  to  have  happened  on  this  day, 
which  was  supposed  to  portend  some  disaster  to  the  church. — ^Fabron.  Vita 
Leon.  X.  adnot.  52, 

Note  40,  (p.  81.) — The  inhabitants  of  Borne  at  this  period  are  enume- 
rated by  JoTius  at  85,000  persons,  including  strangers ;  but  after  the  dreadful 
sackage  of  the  city,  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII.,  and  the  other  cala- 
mities which  that  place  experienced,  they  were  reduced,  at  the  time  Jovius 
wrote,  to  32,000.— JoTii,  Vita  Leon.  X.  iv,  [Giovio  is  here  in  error;  the 
populiktion  of  Bome,  from  the  twelfth  century  upwards,  as  appears  from  the 
most  accurate  tables,  was  never  less  than  from  50,000  to  00,000  inhabit- 
ants.—B.] 

Note  41,  (p.  82.) — "  He  was  moup  peculiarly  severe  against  persons 
found  guilty  of  having  forged  his  name  to  pretended  legal  documents ;  so 
severe,  indeed,  that  he  had  Sebastian  Tarvigi,  a  lecturer  on  law,  in  the 
Boman  university,  burned  for  an  offence  of  this  sort." — Jovii,  Vita  Leon.  X. 
vi.  In  the  punishment  of  other  offences,  he  seldom  de>iated  from  the  well- 
Icnown  lenity  of  his  disposition. 
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Note  1,  (p.  83.) — "  Quisquis  ergo  hane  synodum  ea  dumtaxat  primaria 
intentione  a  Julio  indictam  existimat,  ut  hoc  prastextu  judicium  Pisani  Con* 
ciliabuli  declinaret,  graviter  aberrat.'* — S.  S.  Concilia  Labbei  et  Cossartii, 
torn.  xiv.  343.  in  notis  Binii.  Ed.  Par.  1672.  fo. 

Note  2,  (p.  84.) — "  — Inhibentes  sub  excommunicationis,  lata  sentcntia, 
poena,  omnibus  et  singulis  Christ!  fidelibus,  ne  in  preBsenti  Concilio  gesta  et 
facta  sine  nostra  et  dictie  sedls  lioentia  speciali,  glossare  aut  interpretari 
prvsumant.** — S.  S.  Concil.  xiv.  335. 

Note  3,  (p.  85.) — Inferno,  xi.  vi.  &c.,  also  the  whole  nineteenth  canto, 
where  Dante  finds  Nicholas  III.  (Orsiui)  in  hell,  planted  with  his  heels 
upwards,  waiting  till  Boniface  VIII.  arrives,  who  is  to  take  his  place ;  and 
who  is  to  be  again  relieved,  in  due  time,  by  Clement  V,  "  Uu  pastor  senza 
legge." 

Note  4^  (p.  85  ) — See  the  sonnets  of  Petrarca,  beginning, 

*•  Deir  empia  Babilonia  ond*  k  ftiggita," 

and 
"  Fiamma  dal  ciel  su  le  tue  treccie  piova," 
printed  in  some  editions  of  his  works.     Should  it  be  contended  that  these 
Monnets  relate  only  to  the  papal  court  at  Avignon,  it  will  not  invalidate  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  here  cited. 

Note  6,  (p.  86.)— The  first  edition  of  the  Facetie,  now  excessively  rare, 
was  printed  at  Bome,  by  Georgio  Laner,  about  1469.  The  subsequent  editions 
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«ra  freed,  in  a  great  degree,  from  ihe  moaatreos  obeoeaiky  wMoh  disfifflie» 
the  fiist.— B. 

Nora  6,  (p.  87.)-— *<  Whereas  in  certain  parts  cieigymen  exarciaing  eceJe- 
aiastieal  jnriadiction,  are  not  aahamed  to  deiiTe  peenniary  gain  from  sane- 
tioning  concubinage,  we  order  all  such  persons,  that  henceforth,  nnder  pain 
of  eternal  damnation,  they  give  no  such  licence,  direct  or  indirect,  or  in  any 
way  permit  such  foul  priTileges." — S.  S.  Concil.  xiy.  302* 

KoTB  7,  (p.  88.) — On  either  side  of  the  tomb  of  Ssnaazaro,  in  a  dmrch 
at  Naples,  were  placed  statues  of  ApoUo  and  Minerva,  to  which,  at  a  later 
period,  without  any  change  being  made  in  the  figures,  tibe  names  of  David 
and  Judith  were  respectiTely  assigned. — ^B. 

Note  8,  (p.  89.) — The  official  documents  derived  sensible  benelh  as  to 
their  lAtinity  from  this  taate  of  the jwriod,  althon^  the  improved  phraseo- 
logy, assimilated  to  that  of  ancient  Borne,  involved  reference  also  to  ancient 
religious  manners  and  ideas. — ^Henke. 

NoTB  9,  (p.  90.)~This  will  appear  from  the  following  admirable  lande, 
or  hymn,  written  by  him,  and  of  i^ch  1  have  given  a  translation;  it  is, 
however,  very  inadequate  to  convey  to  the  English  reader  a  frill  idea  of  tiie 
majestic  grandeur  and  profound  piety  of  the  original : 

ORAZIONE. 

Magno  Dio,  per  la  eui  constante  legge, 

£  sotto  el  eui  pexpetne  govemo, 

Questo  Universo  si  conserva,  e  regge, 
Del  tutto  Creator,  ohe  dallo  etemo 

Panto  eomaadi  eom  el  tempo  labile, 

Come  rota  f aria  sik  fisso  pemo. 
Quieto  sempre,  e  giammai  nim  motabile, 

Fai  e  muti  ogni  cosa,  e  tutto  maove 

Da  te  tetmo  Motore  in&tigabile. 
Ne  fuor  di  te  alcuna  causa  truove, 

Che  rimuova  a  formar  questa  mateziay 

Avida  sempre  d'aver  forme  nuove. 
Non  indigenzia,  sol  di  bontii  vera 

La  forma  forma  quests  fluente  opra, 

Bontli,  che  sanza  invidia  o  malizia  era. 
Questa  bont^  sol  per  amor  s'  adopra 

In  far  le  cose  a  guisa  di  modello, 

Simile  aUo  edfftoio  eh'^  di^opisa. 
Belb'ssimo  Architetto  el  Hondo  bello, 

Fingendo  prima  nella  etema  mente, 

Fatt'  ai  questo  all'imagine  di  quelle. 
Ciascuna  parte  perfetta  esistente 

Nel  grade  suo,  alto  Signer,  eomandi,  '■■■ 

Che  asBotva  el  tutto  ancor  pexfettamente. 
Tu  gli  elementi  a'propri  luoghi  niai»ti, 

Legandoli  con  tal  proporzione, 

Ohe  run  daU'  altro  non  disgiunj^,  o  spandi^ 
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Tral  foco  el  ghiaeeie  M  eognazione,  ^ 

Cosi  temper!  iosieme  il  moUe  el  daro, 

Da  te  fBtti  contrari  anno  iinione. 
Cosi  non  fugge  pii\  leggiero  e  puro 

£1  foeo  in  alto,  n^  giii  el  peso  aflfoada 

La  teira  in  basso  sottol  eentro  osenro. 
Per  la  tua  providenaia  £u,  s'infonda 

L'anima  in  mezzo  del  gran  corpo,  donde 

Conviene  in  tutti  e  membri  si  diffonda* 
Cid  cbe  si  muoYe,  non  si  muove  altronde 

In  SI  bello  animale ;  e  tre  nature 

Quest'anima  gentile  in  sd  nasconde. 
Le  due  pitl  degne  piiH  gentili  e  pure, 

Da  s^  movendo,  due  gran  cercfai  fsamo, 

In  se  medesme  ritornando  pure ; 
E'ntomo  alia  profonda  mente  vanno. 

L'altra  yk  dritta  mossa  daU*  amove 

Di  far  gli  effietti,  che  da  lei  rita  anno. 
E  come  muoTe  se  questo  Motore 

Movendo  el  Cielo,  il  sno  moto  simiglia. 

Come  le  membra  in  mezzo  al  petto  el  core. 
Da  td  primo  Fattor  la  vita  piglia 

Ogn'animale  ancor  di  minor  vita, 

Bench^  pi{l  Til ;  questa  ^  pur  tna  fiunigUa.  . 
A  questi  dk  la  toa  bontii  inflnita 

Curri  leggier  di  puro  fuoco  adomi, 

Quando  la  Terra  el  Ciel  gli  chiama  in  vita. 
£  ^poi  adempiuti  e  mortal  giomi. 

La  tua  benigna  legge  allor  concede, 

Che  il  curro  ciascnn  monti,  et  a  t^  tomi. 
Concedi>  o  Padre,  Talta  e  sacra  sede 

Monti  la  mente,  e  Tegga  el  vivo  fbnte, 

Fonte  Ter  bene,  onde  ogni  ben  procede. 
Mostra  la  Inee  Tera  alia  mia  fronte, 

£  poich^  eonosciuto  el  tuo  bel  Sole, ' 

DeU'  Alma  ferma  in  loi  le  luei  pronte. 
Fnga  le  nebbie,  e  la  terrestre  mc4e 

Leva  da  m^,  e  splendi  in  la  tna  luee ; 

Tu  se'qoel  sommo  ben,  ebe  ciascun  Tvole. 
A  t^  dolce  riposo  si  oonduoe, 

£  t^  come  sno  fin,  Tede  ogni  pio ; 

Tu  se'principio,  portatore,  e  duce. 
La  Yita,  el  termin,  Tu  sol  Magno  Dio. 

HYMN. 

Great  God,  by  whose  determined  laws 
All  nature  moves  !  unceasing  cause, 

Whose  power  the  uniTCrse  controls ! 
Who  from  the  central  point  decreed 
That  time  bis  rapid  flight  should  speed, 

As  round  th'  eternal  circle  rolls ! 
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At  rest  thyself,  yet  active  still, 

Thou  mak'st  and  changest  at  thy  will ; 

UnmoVd  alone,  thou  movest  all ; 
Whilst  matter,  eager  to  assume 
New  forms,  from  thee  awaits  its  doom, 

And  hastens  at  thy  powerful  call. 

Firm  on  the  ductile  mass  imprest 
Whate'er  thy  wisdom  deems  the  best 

Thou  ftishion'st  with  unbounded  lore; 
Whilst  all  the  wond'ring  eye  surreys 
Unfolds  to  reason's  clearer  gaze 

The  nobler  Archetype  above. 

Besolv'd  in  thy  eternal  mind, 
Whate'er  thy  providence  designed 

Its  primal  fashion  there  assum'd : 
Till  all  in  just  dependence  shown. 
All  future  change  to  thee  foreknown. 

The  whole  in  full  perfection  bloom'd. 

Then  first  thy  mightier  chain  was  bound 
The  struggling  elements  around. 

Till  each  assum'd  its  destin'd  stand. 
Thy  power  their  contraries  controll'd, 
And  moist  and  dry,  and  heat  and  cold. 

Were  harmonized  at  thy  command. 

Nor  scales  the  fire  th'  empyreal  height. 
Nor  sinks  the  earth's  incumbent  weight 

Beneath  the  central  darkness  deep ; 
But  temper'd  in  proportions  true, 
Each  binding  each  in  order  due, 

They  learn  their  destin'd  bounds  to  keep, 

Diffas'd  thro'  all  the  mighty  whole, 
Thy  goodness  pours  the  living  soul 

That  actuates  each  remoter  part. 
Thy  energy  with  ceaseless  force 
Impels  the  still  returning  course, 

As  'midst  the  limbs  the  heaving  heart 

From  Thee,  great  Author,  oil  that  lives 
Its  stated  boon  of  life  receives, 

Ere  long  again  restor'd  to  Thee ; 
Each  insect  too  minute  to  name 
Yet  owns  a  portion  of  thy  flame, 

Fart  of  thy  num'rous  family. 

Besplendent  cars  of  fiery  glow 
From  realms  of  light  to  earth  below 

Thy  animated  offspring  bear ; 
And  when  this  mortal  trial  ends. 
Again  the  glorious  car  attends 

To  Wing  them  to  their  native  sphere. 
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Grant  then,  my  God,  that  rais'd  sablime 
My  soul  the  arduous  heights  may  climb, 

And  gaze  upon  the  fount  of  light ; 
Vor  ever  from  the  ]dace  where  shines 
That  cloudless  sun  which  ne'er  declines 

BemoTe  again  its  raptuf  d  sight. 

Purge  thou,  my  God,  my  yisual  ray ; 
Banish  these  earthly  mists  away, 

Great  centre  towards  which  all  things  tread ! 
In  thee  alone,  eternal  mind ! 
The  good  their  final  refuge  find. 

Of  all  Creator,  Guide,  and  End. 

Note  10,  (p.  91.) — These  more  obyious  canses  of  the  Beformation  are 
ftilly  enlarged  upon  by  Fra.  Paolo  and  other  protestant  writers,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Dr.  Bobertson,  in  his  history  of  Charles  Y.,  book  ii. 

Note  11,  (p.  92.) — "  Pursuing  the  bent  of  his  natural  inclination  to 
magnificence,  he  set  about  completing  the  superb  cathedral  of  St.  Peter, 
which  his  predecessor,  Julius  II.,  had  begun ;  but  he  had  exhausted  his 
treasury  by  his  immense  expenditure  in  all  sorts  of  display,  befitting  rather 
a  rich  and  powerful  prince  of  this  earth,  than  the  yicar  of  him  whose  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world." — ^Maimburg,  Hist.  Lntheranismi.  ap.  Seckendorf, 
Commehtar.  de  Lutheranismo.  (Lipsiae,  1694.)  i.  sect.  y.  11. 

Note  12,  (p.  92.) — *<  It  shames  one  to  relate,"  says  Fabroni,  speaking  of 
Tetzel,  "  the  things  he  said  and  did,  putting  himself  forward  as  a  messenger 
from  Heaven,  empowered  to  give  remission  for  all  sins  whatever." — ^Leonis  X. 
Vita,  132.  The  reformed  writers  accuse  Leo  X.  of  having  exceeded  all  his 
predecessors  in  his  rapacity  upon  this  occasion.  ^*  Not  even  Jnlius  II,,  or 
Alexander  VI.,  or  any  other  of  his  predecessors,  went  fbrther  than  he  did 
in  this  respect ;  and  I  doubt,  too,  whether  the  collectors  who  were  employed 
under  the  direction  of  his  nuncio,  did  not  with  their  excesses  transcend  the 
nefariousness  of  all  their  predecessors  in  the  same  office." — Cha.  Chais, 
Lettres  historiques  sur  les  Jubiles  et  les  Indulgences,  (La  Haye,  1751.)  iii. 
707. 

'  Note  13,  (p.  93.) — He  was  bom  at  Isleben,  in  the  county  of  Mansfeld, 
on  the  tenth  day  of  November,  1483.     His  name,  in  his  native  language, 
was  Lvtter,  which  afforded  some  one  of  his  numerous  adversaries  a  subject 
for  the  following  lines,  more  remarkable  for  their  scurrility  than  their  wit. 
"  Germanis  Liitter  Scurra  est,  est  Latro  Bohemis, 
Ergo  quid  est  Lutter  ?  scurra  latroque  simul.'* 

Note  14,  (p.  90.) — Segni,  Stone  Fior.  iv.  Fabr.  Leon.  X.  adnot.  55. 
Bandello,  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  novels,  (Parte  iii.  Nov.  25.)  informs 
us,  that  Leo  X.  was  blamed,  because,  when  Silvestro  Prierio  pointed  out  to 
him  the  heresies  in  the  works  of  Martin  Luther,  he  coldly  observed,  that 
Luther  was  a  man  of  talents,  and  that  these  were  only  the  squabbles  of 
monks. 

Note  15,  (p.  96.) — Pallav.  Concil.  di  Trento,  65.  Erasmus  favours  the 
same  opinion,  when,  speaking  of  Luther,  he  says,  **  Qui  nunc  bellando, 
bellator  factus  est." — ^Epist.  xxi.  vii. 
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Note  16,  (p.  96.)-^Fahroiii  candidly  owns  that  tha  writiiigB  of  Lntlm^B 
opponents  were  not  lOwly  to  oppose  hit  progress.  **  Their  soholastic  digps- 
tations  were  not  of  a  nature  to  destroy  the  seeds  of  enor,  either  in  Saxony,  or 
in  any  other  of  the  Oerman  provinces.'*— Vita  Leon.  X.  133 ;  and  see  Erasmi, 
Ep.  xix.  107. 

NoTB  17,  (p.  07.) — ''  In  the  opinion  of  many  grave  and  wise  persons,  the 
affair  would  have  had  a  happier  reanlty  if  its  oondncl  had  been  entrusted  to 
men  of  greater  temper  and  modentioB ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  pope  Leo  hid 
«cted  upon  his  own  temperate  views  instead  of  letting  those  about  him  have 
their  passion-guided  vray.** — ^Erasmi,  £p.  iv.  Ep.  i. 

NoTB  18,  (p.  97.)— This  letter  is  dated  5th  August,  1518,  Fallavicini 
(Storia  del  Conc.di  Trento  i.  vi.  66.)  accuses  Fra.  Paolo  of  having  inten- 
tionally omitted  to  notice  this  letter,  which  he  considers  as  a  reftitation  of 
tba  common  notion,  that  Leo  had  proceeded  against  Luther  with  too  mudi 
haste  and  severity ;  but  althong^  the  letter  is  of  too  impcHtant  a  nature  to  bo 
overlooked  in  a  nairatiTe  of  these  transactions,  yet  it  certainly  appears  that 
proceedings  had  been  commenced  against  Luther  before  itB  arrival  at  Rome, 
and  that  Maimburg  is  right  in  asserting  that  the  citation  of  Luther  wis 
issued  prior  to  the  receipt  of  the  letter  by  the  pope. — ^Maim.  ap.  Seckendorff. 
Gomm.  de  Lutheranism.  i.  xvi.  41. 

KoTB  19,  (p.  98.) — ^The  persons  appointed  to  hear  him  were  his  avowed 
adversaries,  the  bishop  of  Ascula,  and  Silvestro  Prierio. — See  Maimi.  19. 
Seckend.  xvi.  41. 

Note  20,  (p.  98.) — ^If  Luther  really  went  to  Augsburg  on  foot,  observes 
the  catholic  count  Bossi,  he  went  on  foot  for  his  own  pleasure,  or  out  of 
ostentation,  which  he  deemed  beneficial  to  his  cause ;  for  already,  as  he  was 
head  of  a  powerful  party,  protected  by  a  soverei^  prince,  and  with  rich 
friends,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  he  could  not  have  obtained  a  conveyance  had 
he  chosen  to  do  so. 

Note  21,  (p.  101.) — The  cardinal  maintained,  on  the  authority  of  the 
church,  "  That  one  drop  of  the  'blood  of  Christ  being  sufficient  to  redeem 
the  whole  human  race,  the  remaining  part  that  was  shed  in  the  garden, 
and'upon  the  cross,  was  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  church,  and  might  be  distri- 
buted by  indulgences  from  the  Roman  ponti£El"  Luther,  whilst  he  admitted 
that  the  merits  of  Christ  were  necessary  to  salvation,  denied  that  the  pope 
held  them,  Uke  money  in  a  chest ;  but  allowed  that  he  had  power  to  distri- 
bute them  by  virtue  of  the  keys  of  St  Peter  /  On  the  second  question,  the 
Roman  church  has  decided,  that  a  legal  obedience,  or  confonuity  in  receiving 
the  sacrament,  when  combined  vrith  good  works,  is  sufficient  for  salvation ; 
but  Luther  iusisted,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  depended  ou  the 
degree  ot  faith  with  which  they  were  received  ;  an  opinion  which  ^  the  car- 
dinal treated  with  such  ridicule  as  to  raise  a  laugh  among  his  Italian 
attendants  against  Luther. — ^Luth.  Op.,i.  164.  This  opinion,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  faith  to  salvation,  was  ever  afterwards  maintained  by  Luther  with 
great  firmness ;  and  to  such  a  length  did  he  carry  it,  *'  as  seemed,  though 
perhaps  conti'ary  to  his  intention,  to  derogate  not  only  from  the  necessity  of 
good  works,  but  even  from  their  obligation  and  importance.  He  would  not 
allow  them  to  be  considered  either  as  the  conditions  or  the  means  of  sahra- 
tion,  nor  even  as  a  preparation  for  receiving  it." — Maclean,  Note  on  Mo- 
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sheim's  Eccles.  Hisl^  ii.  170.  His  disciple,  Amadoi^  irent  still  Ihrther, 
and  maintained  that  ^ood  work»  were  an  in^edinunt  to  sahf€Uion. — ^Mo- 
sheim,  ii.  172.  Luther  enieavonred  to  explain  his  notion  of  faith  and 
works,  by  saying,  **  Good  woiks  make  not  a  good  man,  bat  a  good  man 
makedi  good  works.  Good  works  make  not  a  bad  man,  but  a  bad  man 
maketh  bad  works."*— -Seckend.  i  xzvii.  100. 

NoTB  22,  (p.  102.) — Stanpitz  was,  in  fact,  a  wann  adherent  to  the  cause 
of  Lather,  andPallavacini  infonns  us,  that  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  at 
his  instigation  that  Luther  first  opposed  himself  to  the  promulgation  of  in- 
dolgeneee :  **  not  foreseeing  the  ei^osion  to  which  he  was  thus  giving  rise." 
— PaUav.  i.  is.  82.  That  PaUaTscini  was  not  mistaken  in  this  conjecture 
auificiently  appears  by  a  letter  from  Luther  to  Staupitz.x-Luthert,  Op. 
i.  64,  &. 

Note  23»  (p*  103.)-- This  letter  contaLns  the  cardinal^s  account  of  his 
various  interviews  with  Luther.  In  common  with  all  the  other  important 
documents  referred  to  by  Mr.  Boscoe,  it  will  be  quoted  m  the  Eubopsax 
LiBBABT  Zife  qfLvther. 

Note  24,  (p.  103.) — Although  Luther,  in  his  second  appeal,  which  bears 
date  the  28th  day  of  November,  1518,  has  not  expressly  assigned  as  a  rea- 
son for  it,  the  papal  bull  of  the  9th  day  of  the  same  month,  yet  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  he  was  sufficiently  informed  of  its  purport,  or,  at  least,  was 
well  aware  that  some  measure  of  the  kind  would  be  taken  against  him ;  as 
he  expressly  states,  that  "  he  hears  proceedings  ai*e  already  commenced 
against  him  in  the  Boman  court,  and  that  judges  are  appointed  to  condemn 
him,"  &c.  So  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  declaration  of  the  pope, 
respecting  indulgences,  compelled  Luther  to  appeal  from  his  authority  to 
that  of  a  general  council.  The  apologists  of  the  Roman  see  have,  indeed, 
contended  that  the  appeal  of  Luther  was  not  provoked  by  the  bull  of  Leo  X., 
and  Maimburg  expressly  places  the  appeal  before  the  bull ;  but  this  is  suf- 
ficiently refuted  by  the  dates  of  the  respective  instrumentsv — Maim.  ap. 
Seek.,  58.  PaUavicini  alio  attempts  to  invalidate  the  express  assertion  of 
Fra.  Paolo,  ihut  the  buU  gave  rise  to  the  appealy  because,  as  he  says,  it 
must  have  required  a  month  to  send  the  former  from  Rome  to  Germany 
(a  slow  progress  in  a  business  of  such  urgency)  and  that  it  was  not  published 
at  Lintz  till  the  I3th  day  of  December;  but  this  affords  no  proof  that 
Luther  was  not  apprized  of  its  contents  ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  present  purpose,  that  it  appears  from  his  appeal,  that  he  knew  such 
measures  were  in  agitation. — Fra.  Paolo.  Storia  del  Concil.  Tridentino,  i.  0 ; 
PaUavicini,  i.  xii.  92. 

Note  25,  (p.  104.) — "  1  never  saw  a  more  ignorant  ass  !  It  is  a  compli- 
ment to  be  despised  by  such  a  blockhead  as  you,"  says  Luther  to  Jac. 
Hoogstraten,  a  Dominican  inquisitor,  who  had  exhorted  tiie  pope  to  use  no 
other  remedies  than  fire  and  sword  to  free  the  world  from  such  a  pest  as 
Luther.— Luth.  Op.,  i.  102. 

Note  26,  (p.  104.) 

"  Adversus  armatum  virum  CodUeum* 
«  Arma  virumque  cano,  Mogani  qui  nuper  ab  oris, 
Leucoream,  fato  stolidns,  Saxonaque  venit 
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Littora,  mnltom  ille  et  fariis  rexatas  et  OBsiro, 
Vi  sceleium,  memorem  Rasomm  olwUs  ob  inm; 
Malta  quoque  et  Satana  passoB,  qoo  perderet  nrbem, 
If{ferretque  malum  $tudii$,  genns  undo  malorum 
EiTommque  Patres,  atque  alti  gloria  PapCB." — ^Lnth.  op.  u.d67. 

NoTB  27,  (p.  104.)  Melancthon,  addressing'  Erasmus,  (January,  1519,) 
says,  "  Martin  Luther  is  most  eager  to  possess  your  good  opiniea,  sd- 
miring  you  so  greatly  as  he  does." — ^Erasm.  £p.  (Lond#  1642.)  v.  £p«r 
37,  339. 

Note  28,  (p.  104.) — *^  I  irill  most  readily  acknowledge  the  servioe  that 
your  learning  has  been  to  me.  I  owe  you  much  for  it,  I  reyerence  you  for 
it,  and  look  up  to  you  with  sincere  admiration." — ^Luth.  ad.  Eras,  in  op. 
iii.  230. 

Note  29,  (p.  105.) — '^  They  (Luther*s  enemies)  will  not  be  quiet  till 
they  have  subyerted  all  literature  and  learning.'*— Eras.  £p.  Gerardo  No- 
▼iomago,  xii.  Ep.  17,  604. 

— ^  **  In  a  word,  the  tendency  of  their  proceedings  is  to  damage  litera- 
ture equally  with  Luther." — ^Erasm.  Ep.  Con.  Pentingero,  xii.  Ep.  30,  633. 

Erasmus  was  accused  of  haying  laid  the  egg  which  Luther  hatched.  This 
appears  in  his  letter  to  Joannes  Csesarius,  7  Kal.  Jan.  1 524.  "  I  laid  the  eggf 
Luther  hatched  it :  a  fine  saying  of  the  worthy  Minorites,  for  which  they 
deserve  a  good  cuffing.  I  laid  an  egg,  may  be,  but  Luther  hatched  a  hen  of 
a  very  different  brood.  I  do  not  wonder  at  anything  these  pot-bellies  say, 
but  I  do  marvel  greatly  that  you  should  heed  them  for  a  moment." — 
Erasm.  Ep.  xx.  Ep.  24,  989. 

Note  80,  (p.  lOo.) — "There  be  some,  I' perceive,  who,  the  more  to 
strengthen  their  party,  essay  to  mix  up  the  cause  of  literature,  the  cause  of 
Beuchlin,  my  cause,  with  the  cause  of  Luther,  whereas  there  is  nothing 
in  common  between  them." — ^Erasm.  Ep.  Leo.  X.  xiv.  Ep.  5.  656. 

"  I  have  always  endeaToured  to  keep  the  cause  of  literature  and  of  your- 
self separate  from  that  of  Luther  in  the  minds  of  all  I  have  addressed,  but 
people  will  insist  upon  combining  them,"  &c.— .Erasm.  Ep.  Joan.  Beuch- 
lino,  xii.  Ep.  10,  603. 

Note  31,  (p.  105.) — Erasmus,  writing  to  Henry  VIII.,  from  Basle,  says, 
"  There  is  not  a  printer  here,  I  believe,  who  would  venture  to  print  a  word 
against  Luther,  whereas  anything  against  the  pope,  however  scurrilous,  is 
published  at  once." — ^Erasm.  Ep.  xx.  Ep.  49.  1009. 

Note  32,  (p.  106.) — "  Ipse  videtur  omnibus  sequis  »quum  petere,  cum 
offerat  se  disputationi  publics,  et  submittat  sejudicibus  non  suspectis." 
— Erasm.  Axiom,  in  Luth.  op.  ii.  314. 

Note  33,  (p.  107.) — "  It  was  sufficient  barely  to  mention  the  measures 
taken  by  Cajetan,"  (says  the  learned  translator  of  Mosheim,  ii.  21,) 
"  to  draw  Luther  anew  under  the  papal  yoke,  because  these  measures  were 
indeed  nothing  more  than  the  wild  suggestions  of  superstition  and  tyranny, 
maintained  and  avowed  with  the  mostfrontless  impifdence."* 
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Note  1.  (p.  110.) — Of  this,  bis  seYenteenth  Canzone  fin  Yihich  he  laments 
the  obstacles  that  oppose  his  attempts  to  immoi*talize  his  name  by  his 
writings,  may  be  esteemed  a  sufficient  proof.  The  reader  will  find  this 
poem  in  Mr.  Mathias^s  elegant  selection  of  the  Poeti  Lirici  £  Italiaj  toI.  i. 
p.  105. 

Note  2,  (p.  110,)— >The  Itatian  poems  of  Sanazzaro  have  generally  been 
published  with  his  Arcadia,  of  which  there  have  been  numerous  editions : 
of  these  the  most  complete  and  correct  are  those  by  Komino,  Padua^  1723. 
4to,  and  by  Remondini,  Venicty  1752,  8vo. 

Note  3,  (p.  111.) — "Impresso  in  Modena  per  Dionysio  Bertocho  nel 
4Uino  de  la  redemptione  humana  m.cccclxxxxyiii.  a  di  xiii.  de  Mogio. 
Imperante  lo  sapientissimo  Hercule  Duca  di  Ferrara,  Modena  &  Begio. 
in  4to."  This  edition  is  dedicated  by  the  editor  to  the  marquis  of  Mantua. 
The  dissatisfaction  of  the  author  is  alluded  to  by  Nanii,  in  his  poem 
I>ella  Morte  del  Danese,  ii.  4,  where  he  represents  Tebaldeo  as, 

"  Mesto  alquanto  dell'  opra  sua  prima." 

Zeno,  Note  al  Fontan.  Bib.  Ital.  ii.  52. 

Note  4,  (p.  112.) — **  But  these  defects  were,  perhaps,  less  apparent  in 
Tebaldeo  tlian  in  other  writers  ;  and  on  tlie  whole,  he  may  fairly  take  his 
name  among  the  best  poets  of  his  time.'* — Stor.  della  Let.  Ital.  \i.  ii.  156. 
Tebaldeo  seems,  however,  to  have  foreseen  the  approaching  improvement 
of  the  Italian  language,  and  the  fate  of  his  own  productions,  as  appears 
from  the  folloiK:ing  lines  : 

**  So  cbe  molti  verran  nell*  altra  etate, 
Ch'  accuseranno  i  miei  rimi  e  versi, 
Come  inornati  rigidi  e  mal  tersi, 
£  fien  le  carte  mie  forse  stracciate." 
Dolce,  Hist.  Gym.  Fer.  ap.  Museum  Mazzuchell.  i.  184. 

Of  the  Italian  wqrks  of  Tebaldeo,  no  complete  collection  has,  I  believe^ 
liitherto  been  published ;  although  tlie  learned  Apostolo  Zeno,  more  than 
lialf  a  century  since,  indicated  the  sources  from  which  such  an  edition 
might  be  formed. — Note  alia  Bibl.  Ital.  di  FontaninL  ii.  55. 

Note  5,  (p.  113.) — Mazzuch.  i.  67. — **^  He  had  given  him  by  Leo  X.  the 
lordship  of  Nepi  and  other  castles  in  the  eeclesiastioal  states.  After  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  Bome«  in  1534,  they  were  given  by  Clement  VII.  to  Al- 
fonso, his  natural  son. — Manni,  Istoria  del  Decamerone,  ii.  xxxi.  238.  There 
appears,  however,  some  degree  of  inconsistency  in  these  accounts,  for  if 
Bernardo  was  deprived  of  his  possessions  by  Paul  III.,  how  could  they  be 
restored  to  his  son  Alfonso  by  Clement  VII.,  who  preceded  Paul  in  the 
pontifical  chair,  and  died  in  1534  ?  The  annotator  on  the  Ragionamenti 
of  Vasari,  thus  relates  this  circumstance ;  "  Leo  X.  gave  the  UnicOy  in 
J.520,  with  the  title  of  Duchy,  the  city  of  Nepi,  in  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter,  which  in  1536,  on  his  dying  without  heirs,  letumed  to  the 
lioly  see. — Ragionanu  93.  Arezz.  1762. 
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Note  6,  (p.  1J3.)— A  Temale  is  an  epistle  in  terza  rima.  The  above 
anecdote  shows  that  Accolti  was  an  improT?isatore,  and  this  circumstance 
explains  the  wonderful  effoct  produced  upon  his  audience  by  his  recitations 
an  effect  which  the  compositions  that  have  come  down  to  us  would  other- 
wise never  have  had. — ^B. 

NoTB  7,  (p.  113.)— Lettere  di  P.  Aretino,  v.  46.  Mazzuchel.  i.  66.— 
If  the  reader  be  curious  to  inquire  what  were  the  sublime  and  pathetic 
passages  which  produced  so  wonderful  an  effect  on  the  audience,  he  may  be 
gratified  by  perusing  the  following  lines  to  the  Virgin,  which  are  cited  in 
the  letter  of  Pietro  Aretino  as  having  given  occasion  to  such  extravagant 
spplause : 

*'  Quel  genemsti  di  eui  eoneepesti ; 
Portasti  quel  di  cui  fosti  fsttora ; 
£  di  te  nac^ue  quel  di  cui  nascesti." 

Happy  days  I  when  poetic  honours  were  so  easily  attained.  The  whole  of 
this  Temale  is  printed  in  the  early  editions  of  the  works  of  Accolti ;  and 
may  be  consulted  by  such  of  my  readers  as  approve  the  above  specimen. 

Note  8,  (p.  113.) — As  appears  from  the  title  of  the  early  editioiiSy  also 
see  Manni,  Istoria  del  Decamerone,  ii.  xxxi.  237. 

Note  9,  (p.  114.) — MazzucheUi  denominates  him  ''  il  Conte  Giambat- 
tista  Malatesta,**  and  adds,  that  Virginia  brought  her  husband  10,000 
crowns,  which  in  those  days  was  considered  a  very  large  portion. — 
Scrittori  dltal.  i.  67. 

Note  10,  (p.  114.) — **  Among  these  Strambotti  of  Accolti,  there  are  some 
very  pointed  ones,  coming  near  to  the  Greek  and  Boman  epigramB."..^ed2, 
Annotaz.  al  suo  Ditirambo  di  Baeco  in  Tosc.     (Fir.  1685.)  87. 

Note  11,  (p.  114.) — The  works  of  Accolti  were  first  printed  at  Florence. 
A  stanza  di  Alessandro  di  Francesco  Bossegli  adi  vi.  di  Agosto,  1513.  8vo. 
Again  at  Florence  in  1514,  12mo.  at  Venice  in  1515,  at  Florence  in  1518, 
and  at  Venice  in  1519,  by  Nipolo  Zopino  e  Vincentio  Compagna,  with  the 
following  title  :  **  Opeba  kova  del  preclarissmo  Messer  Bernardo  Accolti, 
Aretino,  Scriptore  Apostolico,  &  Abbreviatore,  Zoe,  Soneti,  Capitoli,  Stram- 
botti, &  una  Commedia  con  dui  capitoli,  nno  in  laude  dela  Madonna,  Taltro 
de  la  Fede."  In  the  title  page  of  this  edition  is  the  figure  of  Accolti  in 
meditation. 

Note  12,  (p.  115.) — "  I  bless  the  day  on  which  I  quitted  Borne  and 
Poi>e  Leo,  of  whom  I  only  asked  leave  to  retire  to  these  parts  for  a  short 
apaee  for  the  benefit  of  my  health,  intending,  however,  in  reality,  not  to 
return  to  Borne,  but  to  five  to  mysdf  the  rest  of  the  time  that  remained  to 
me.*' — ^Bembo,  Lettere  a  Sommi  Pontefld,  &c.  v.  1. 

Note  13,  (p.  115.) — Lucilio^  one  of  his  sons,  died  young  in  1531.  Tor* 
quato,  who  was  admitted  into  the  chureh  and  became  a  canon  of  Padua, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  literary  acquirements.  Helena  was  married 
in  1543,  to  Pietro  Gradenigo,  a  noble  Venetian. — ^Mazzuch.  iv.  741.  Agos- 
tino  Beazzano  has  celebrated  her  accomplishments  in  one  of  his  sonnets, 
beginning : 

"  Helena,  del  gran  Bembo  altero  pegno*" 
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<  Morosina  is  saiil  to  haTe  been  buried  in  oae  of  the  Ghnrehes  of  Padaa, 
with  the  following  inacription :  **  Hie  jaeet  Morosina,  Petri  Bembi  Conoa- 
bina."  But  Mazssnchelli  has  shown  that  this  epitaph  is  fictitious.  She 
was,  in  fact,  interred  in  the  churoh  of  S.  Bartolommeo  at  Padua ;  OTer  her 
sepulchre  is  inscribed — "  Morosinse,.  Torquati  Bembi  Matri.  Obiit  8^dus 
Augusti,  M.DJLXXT.*'  Bembo  is  said  to  have  regarded  her  as  a  legitimate 
wife.  That  he  loved  her  with  a  sincere  and  constant  eiffection  is  apparent 
from  the  grief  which  he  suiSered  on  her  loss  ;  on  which  occasion  eleven  of 
his  sonnets  remain  which  have  more  pathos  than  any  of  his  writings.— 
Bemb.  Ep.  Fam.  vi.  60,  67.  Lettere  volgari,  ii.  ii.  14. 

Note  14,  (p.  115,) — ^The  pains  which  Bembo  afterwards  took  to  obviate 
the  objections  that  had  been  made  to  his  moral  coi)dnet,^and  his  flattering 
letters  to  Paul  III.  seem,  however,  to  contradict  the  report  encouraged  by 
Beccatelli,  his  biographer,  and  others,  that  he  reluctantly  acceded  to  this 
promotion. 

Note  15,  (p.  116.) — Bembo  was  interred  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  alia 
Minerva  at  Borne,  behind  the  great  altar,  and  between  the  tombs  of  Leo  X. 
and  Clement  YII.  with  the  following  inscription  placed  by  his  son  Torquato : 
"  Petro  Bembo  patritio  Yeneto  ob  ejus  singnnlares  virtntes,  a  Paulo  III. 
pontif.  max.  in  sacrum  collegium  cooptato,  Torquatus  Bembus  P.  obiit  Id, 
kal.  Feb.  M.D.XLnT.  vixit.  an.  lxxti.  men.  tii.  d.  xxviii." 

Note  16,  (p.  117.) — Independently  of  his  poetical  merits,  Bembo  was  one 
of  the  best  Greek  scholars  of  his  time,  and,  in  other  respects,  possessed  a 
treasure  of  classical  learning;  his  Latin  was  of  peculiar  elegance;  his 
letters  are  models  of  style;  and  his  orations,  his  8toria  Veneta,  his 
familiar  epistles,  his  book  De  Imitatione,  are  all  of  the  highest  merit. — B.  , 

Note  17,  (p.  117.) — ^A  letter  from  Leo  X.  to  Leonardo  Loredano,  doge  of 
Venice,  not  only  demonstrates  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  pontiff  hdd 
Beazzano,  but  shows  that  he  continued  the  hereditary  practice  of  his  family, 
in  combining  the  affSurs  of  state  with  the  promotion  of  literature.  "  I  send  to 
you  Agostino  Beazzano,  my  intimate  friend,  and  a  citizen  of  your  own,  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  integrity,  who  will  explain  to  you  n^y  views  more  in 
detail.  I  have  also  commissioned  him  to  search  through  Venice  for  certain 
Greek  books  I  want." — ^Bemb.  £p.  nom.  Leon.  X.  x.  ep.  45. 

Note  18,  (p.  117.) 

**  Non  ego  divitias  legnm,  non  anxius  opto 

Qnas  Tagns  aoriferis  in  mare  voWit  aqnis ; 
Nee  magnos  ut  consideara  speetandus  araicos 

Inter,  purpureo  oinctns  honore  caput ; 
AmjdaTe  nt  innomeris  strepitent  raea  teota  ministris, 

£t  vix  mensa  ferat  delitiosa  dapes ; 
O  Decus,  O  nostri  spes  unica,  vitaqae  sedi, 

Non  minor  hoc,  placidns  qnem  regis  orbe,  Leo. 
Fortunte  tantum  dederis,  Leo  maxime,  quantum 

Parco  sofficiat,  si  mihi,  dives  ero.** 

The  same  sentiment  is  also  repeated  in  another  epistle  addressed  to 
Bembo,  requesting  his  interest  with  the  pontiff,  and  beginning 
"  Gum  te  rector  amet  lati  Leo  maximus  orbis.'* 
7  f2 
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KoTB  19,  (p.  118.) — Orl.  Fur.  xlvi.  14.    On  tbe  tomb  of  Beazzano,  i& 
the  chnroli  of  Trevigi,  u  inscribed  the  following  epitaph : — 
**  Hospes,  BeatianoB  hie  est,  scis  cetera ;  num  tarn 
Bums  es,  nt  siccis  hinc  abeas  ocnlia  ?" 
KoTE  20,  (p.  118.) — The  following  production,  on  the  indisposition  of 
I^eo  X.  may  be  considered  as  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  his  style. 
SONETTO. 
**  Be  del  Ciel,  che  qua  giCi  scender  Tolesti 
Vestito  del  caduco  vel  terreno ; 
E,  per  mostrarti  ben  cortese  k  pieno, 
Togliendo  iimorte  noi,  te  li  morte  desti ; 
L'alma  Leon,  che  gi^  primo  elegesti 
Fra  tanti  a  goTemar  del  mondo  il  freno, 
Conserva  tal,  che  se  non  d'  anni  pieno, 
Non  tomi  ad  habitar  fra  li  celesti. 
Kon  \edi,  che  la  gente  sbigottita 

Gridaudo  piange,  e  prega  per  chi  tiene 
In  dubbio  con  la  sua,  la  nostra  vita  ? 
Perch^  s'egli  si  tosto  k  morte  viene 
Vedrem  d'  ogni  virtu  per  lui  fiorita, 
II  fiore  e  il  frutto  in  un  perder  la  spene." 
The  Latin  and  Italian  works  of  Beazzano  were  printed  in'  one  volume, 
octavo,  under  the  title,  De  le  Cose  volgari  et  Latine  del  Beatiano,    Venetiis 
per  BartholomtBum  de  Zanettis  de  Brixia,anno  a  nativitate  JDominiy  1538, 
die  decimd  Octob.     The  edition  which  appears  to  bear  the  date  of  1551,  is 
only  the  former  with  a  new  title. 

KoTB  21,  (p.  118.) — **  Fr,  Maria  Molza,  of  Modena,  and  M.  Antonio 
Flaminio,  are  two  young  men  under  my  observation,  most  intent  in  the 
pursuit  of  literature,  both  of  them  always  assiduously  cultivating  the  pro- 
ductions of  others,  or  putting  forth  something  of  their  own.  Francesco 
combines  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  own  language,  therein  he  has 
written  some  excellent  tilings,  a  great  acquaintance  with  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  tongues.  He  is  of  a  somewhat  too  amorous  turn,  but  in 
capacity  may  be  deemed  most  eminent.**  Lit  Greg.  Gyraldus,  de  Poetis 
Buor  temp.  Dial.  i.  in  Op.  fi.  544.     Ed.  Lug.  Bat.  1606. 

Note  22,  (p.  119.) — And  yet  he  had  been  preceptor  of  Charles  V. — ^B. 
Note  23,  (p.  119.) — On  the  portrait  of  this  lady,  Molza  wrote  a  poem, 
in  two  parts,  each  consisting  of  fifty  stanzas,  in  ottava  rima^  which  is  pub- 
lished in  his  works,  vol.  i.  ]  33,  and  contains  many  beautiful  passages. 

Note  24,  (p.  110.) — He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  present  at  the  mise- 
rable saccage  of  Rome,  by  the  bauditti  under  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  in  1527, 
which  he  indignantly  mentions  in  one  of  his  elegies,  addressed  to  his  fiiend 
Luigi  Priuli. 

"  His  tecum  decnit  me  potius  vivere  in  oris, 
Quam  spectasse  Urbis  fuuera  Romulee ; 
Quam  sflevas  acies,  truculenti  et  Teutouis  iras, 

Ustaqne  ab  Hispano  milite  templa  Deum 
Vidi  ego  Vestoles  fcedis  coutactibus  a  etas 

Neqnicqnam  sparsis  exululare  comis ; 
CoUaqne  demissum  ferro,  gravibusque  catenis 
Bomana  sacra  procubuisse  via.*' — Molzs,  Op.  ii.  169. 
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KoTS  25,  (p.  119.)— It  would  be  tiresome  to  eolleet  the  eulogiet  on  the 
character  of  Molza ;  almost  all  the  distinguished  writers  of  the  time  hxnng 
left  their  testimony  to  his  praise.  None  of  these  are,  howerer,  more  honour* 
able  to  his  memory,  than  that  of  the  yirtuous  and  acoomplished  Vittoria 
Colonna,  who  has  deyoted  two  of  her  sonnets  to  commemorate  the  death  of 
the  parents  of  Molza,  who  both  died  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  to  excite 
the  son  to  immortalize  their  virtues  in  his  writings. 

"  Opra  h  da  Toi  con  I'armonia  celeste 

Del  Tostro  altero  suon,  che  nostra  etade 
Qik  del  antico  onor  lieta  riyeste, 
Dir,  com'  ebber  quest'  alme  libertade 

Insieme  a  un  tempo,  e  come  insieme  preste. 
Volar  ne  le  divine  alte  contrade.** 

Son.  118.  Ed.  del  Corso,  1558. 

Nor  must  we  omit  the  following  elegant  lines  of  his  early  friend  Flaminio. 
J>e  Francitco  MoUa, 

"  Posters  dnm  numeros  dulces  mirabitur  mtas, 

Sive  Tibulle,  tuos,  sive,  Petrarca,  tuos ; 
Tu  qnoque,  Molsa,  pari  semper  celebrabere  fama, 

Vel  potius  titulo  duplice  m^jor  eris ; 
Quicquid  enim  laudis  dedit  indyta  Musa  duobus 

Vatibus,  hoc  uni  donat  habere  tibi.** — ^Flam.  Carm.  ii.  19. 

His  memory  was  also  honoured  by  the  following  epitaph,  from  the  pen  of 
the  count  Nicolo  d'Arco. 

"  Molza  jaoes.    Muse  te  discedente  Latinas 
FlSrunt,  et  Tuscis  miscuerunt  lacrimas." 

KoTB  26,  (p.  119.) — In  one  of  his  elegies  addressed  to  the  cardinal  Be- 
nedetto Accolti,  we  find  the  following  unequivocal  and  impressive  lines : 

<*  Tertia  nam  misero  jampridem  dueitur  etas. 

Ex  quo  me  morbi  vis  fera  corripuit ; 
Quam  lecte  nequeunt,  succisve  potentibus  herbe, 

Pellere,  nee  magico  Saga  ministerio, 
Vecta  nee  ipsa  Indis  nuper  felicibus  arbor, 

Una  tot  humanis  usibns  apta  juvat. 
Decolor  ille  mens  toto  jam  corpore  sanguis 

Aruit,  et  solitus  deserit  ora  nitor. 
Quffi  si  forte  modis  spectes  pallantia  miris, 

Esse  alium  quam  me,  tu,  Benedicte,  putes. 
Quid  referam  somni  ductas  sine  munere  noctes, 

Fugerit  utque  omnia  lumina  nostra  sopor  ? 
Et  toties  haustum  frnstra  cereale  papaver, 

Misceri  et  medica  quicquid  ab  arte  solet  ? 
Seevit  atrox  morbi  rabies,  tenerisque  medullis 

Haeret,  et  exhaustis  ossibns,  ossa  vorat.'* 

Molze,  op.  i.  134. 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  he  also  addressed  a  most  beautiful  and 
pathetic  Latin  elegy  to  his  friends ;  printed  in  his  works,  vol.  i.  242,     That 
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MolzA  wm  not  so  enveloped  in  Ho«ntioTi(i  ao&oiirs  m  wholly  to  Iwve  reCn- 
qvkhed  the  hopes  of  a  lastittg  fifttte,  is  evident  from  one  of  his  soimets, 
beginniBg, 

**  Alto  Silenzio,  ch'  a  pensar  mi  tiri.^ — In.  op.  i.  43. 

[Tarqainia  Molza,  his  granddaughter,  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  her 
'virtues,  her  profound  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  loDguages, 
and  for  her  graceful  poetry,  printed  with  that  of  her  uncle  in  1750.]  — B. 

Note  27,  (p.  120.) — ^In  the  year  1507,  he  was  sent  by  the  cardinal  Ippo- 
lito  to  Mantua,  to  congratulate  his  sister  Isabella  d*Este,  the  wife  of  the 
marquis  Francesco  Gonzago,  on  the  birth  of  a  child.  A  letter  from  Isabella 
to  her  brother  yet  renuuna,  and  shows  that  at  this  time  Ariosto  had  made  a 
considerable  progress  in  his  great  epic  poem,  some  parts  of  which  he  read 
for  her  amoseiiaeiit. 

NoxB  28,  (p.  120.) 

"  Piegossi  a  me  da  la  beata  sede 

La  mano,  e  poi  le  gote  amhe  mi  prese, 
£1  saato  baeio  in  amendue  mi  diede." 

Ariosto,  Sat.  iii.  ad.  Anmb.  Malaguzzi. 

Note  29,  (p.  ]22.)-^Not  the  names  of  noble  haSiitB  of  Florence,  as 
some  have  supposed,  but  diminulxTes  of  affection,  derired  from  the  common 
names  of  Giovanni,  Bartolommeo,  Laac^otto,  &e» 

Note  30,(p.  122.)— 

**  Venne  il  d\  che  la  Chiesa  fh  per  mogiie 
Data  a  Leone,  ed  a  le  nozze  vidi 
A  tanti  aAiei  miei  locse  le  spogUe. 
Vemie  a  Calende,  e  ftiggi  innanzi  a  gli  Idi ; 
Fin  che  me  ne  rimembre,  esser  non  puote 
Che  di  promessa  altrui  mai  pii!i  mi  fidl. 
La  sciocca  speme  a  le  contrade  ignote, 
8ali  del  eiel,  ^el  di  chel  Pastor  sanlo 
La  man  mi  strinse,  e  mi  baeio  le  gote." 

Ariost.  Sat.  vii. 

Note  31,  (p.  122.) — The  fovours  conferred  by  Leo  on  Ariosto  are  alluded 
to  by  Gabriello  Simeoni,  in  his  Satira  sopra  FAvarizia. 

"  Successe  a  lui  Lion  poi  lame  e  specchio 
Di  corteaia^  che  fu  la  oagion  prima 
Che  all'  Ariosto  ancor  porgiamo  orecchio." 

Which  is  explained  by  a  marginal  note ;  ^*  Leo  X.  dono  all'  Ariosto  per 
fomire  il  suo  libro  piii  centimiga  di  scudi.** — ^Mazzuchelli,  ii.  1063. 

Note  32,  (p.  123.) — Dove,  dlavolo,  Messer  Lodovico,  avete  pigliate 
tante  coglionerie,  Mazzuchelli  has  altered,  in  some  degree,  the  phraseology 
of  the  cardinal,  who,  according  to  his  narrative,  inquired  from  Ariosto, 
Donde  mai  aveste  egli  trovate  tante  {minchionerie.) — Scrittori  d'ltal.  ii. 
1069  r  but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  anecdote  is  well-founded, 
and  that  the  merits  of  Ariosto,  like  those  of  Milton,  and  of  all  others,  whose 
genius  has  been  superior  to  the  character  of  the  age,  were  not  stdBeieiitly 
acknowledged  in  his  life-time.    *<  'Tis  thus  the  world  treats  its  great  zmH, 
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never  pe^eiTing  or  acknowledging  their  greatness  till  it  has  lost  them. 
See.  how  it  used  poor  Ariosto  ;  read  his  writings,  and  observe  his  history^ 
and  say  whether  the  world  of  his  own  time  recognised  his  greatness.  Were 
he  to  come  to  life  again  now,  princes  would  Tie  with  each  other  in  seeking 
his  society,  and  all  would  honour  him." — ^Doni,  la  Zucca,  105.  ap.  Mazzuch. 
ii.  1069.  P.  Aretino,  in  a  letter  to  Dolce  relates  that  an  expression  similar 
to  that  made  use  of  by  the  cardinal  had  been  applied  by  one  of  his  servants 
to  the  paraphrase  of  Aretino,  of  the  seven  penitential  psalms.  **  A  servant 
«f  mine,  hearing  my  psalms  read,  exclaimed :  *  Where  the  devil  can  my 
master  have  got  all  this  rubbish  ?' " — Note,  M.  de  la  Monnoye.  Baillet, 
Jngemens  des  S^avans,  iv.  48. 

[The  phrase  made  use  of  by  the  cardinal  to  Ariosto  did  not  go  the  length 
at  absurdities,  but  simply  implied  trifles,  flighty  things.] — B. 

Note  33,  (p.  1^.) — These  emblems  have  been  perpetuated  on  the  re- 
verse of  two  difierent  medals,  represeuting  the  effigies  of  the  poet.  They  are 
both  given  iu  the  Museum  Mazzuchellianum,  i.  209,  tab.  37. 

KoTS  34,  (p.  124.) — To  this  happy  period  of  his  life  he  alludes  in  his 
fourth  satire, 

"  Gi^  mi  fur  dolci  inviti  a  empir  le  carte 
I  luo£^  ameni,  di  che  il  nostro  Beggio 
n  natio  nido  mio  n'ha  la  sua  parte.'' 
»        ♦        ♦        *        « 

**  Ceroando  hor  questo  et  hor  quel  loco  opaeo,  * 
Quivi  in  piilk  d'uaa  lingua,  e  in  pijk  d'un  stile, 
Bivi  trahea  fin  dal  Qorgonio  laco^** 

•  Note  35,  (p.  124.) 

"  II  servigio  del  Duca,  da  ogni  parte 

Che  ci  sia  bnona,  piu  mi  pioee  in  questa 
Che  dal  nldo  natio  raro  si  parte. 
Perdo  gli  studi  miei  pooo  molesta, 
N^  mi  togUe,  onde  mai  tutto  partire 
Non  posso,  perch^  il  cor  sempre  si  resta." 

Note  36,  (p.  124.) — The  centre  of  the  facciaia  of  the  house  has  the 
following  inscription : — **  Parva,  sed  apta  mihi ;  sed  nulli  obnoxia ;  sed  non 
sordida ;  parta  meo  sed  tamen  aere  domus.** 

On  the  highest  part  of  the  front  is  inscribed ;  **  Sic  domus  hme  Areostea, 
propitios  Deos  habeat  olim  ut  Pindarica. 

Note  37,  (p.  124.) — Or  rather  of  Modena,  which  at  that  time  was  under 
the  dominion  of  the  dukes  of  Ferrara. — ^B. 

Note  38,  (p.  124.) — To  this  mission  Ariosto  alludes  in  his  fourth  satire, 
in  which  he  laments  the  interruption  whieh  it  had  occasioned  to  his  studies, 
and  his  absence  from  his  mistress.  He  admits  that  his  employment  is  both 
honourable  and  profitable,  but  alleges,  that  he  is  in  the  situation  of  the  cock 
that  found  a  diamond,  or  of  the  Venetian  nobleman  to  whom  the  king  of 
Portugal  made  a  present  of  an  Arabian  horse. 

Note  39,  (p.  125.)— For  an  account  of  the  various  editions  of  this  cele- 
brated poem,  after  its  first  publication  in  Ferrara,  per  Lodovioo  Mazziocco, 
in  1515,  4to,  I  must  refer  to  the  bibliographers  and  literary  historians  of 
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Italy,  aud  poriicultrly  to  MazzncheUi,  who  lias  partiealarized  no  less  tliaa 
sixtj-seveu  editions,  down  to  the  year  1753 ;  of  which  the  best  is  allowed 
to  be  that  with  the  designs  of  Girolamo  Poiro,  Venice,  appresso  Francesco 
di  Franceschi,  1584,  4to. 

Note  40,  (p.  123.) — ^The  Satires  of  Ariosto  were  not  published  until 
after  the  death  of  their  author,  in  1534.  This  edition  is  entitled,  *<  Le  Satire 
di  M.  Ludovico  Ariosto.  Tolgari.  In  terza  rima,  di  nuovo  Stampate,  del 
Mese  di  Octobre,  m.d.xxxiiii.,'*  from  which  it  might  be  inferred,  they  had 
before  been  printed,  if  it  were  not  known  that  this  is  the  frequent  plurase- 
ology  of  the  printers  of  this  period,  and  that  many  instances  occur  where  it 
has  been  used,  when  the  work  has  never  before  undergone  the  press.  These 
satires  have  been  inserted  in  the  lists  of  books  prohibited  by  the  Roman  see,, 
but  this  has  not  prevented  the  publication  of  many  subsequent  editions,  some 
of  which  have  been  printed  in  Venice  at  different  times,  as  well  separately,  as 
with  his  lyric  pieces  and  other  works. 

NoTB  41,  (p.  125.) — The  Latin  poems  of  Ariosto,  divided  into  two  books, 
were  collected  and  published  by  Giov.  Batt.  Pigna,  together  with  his  own. 
poems,  and  those  of  Celio  Calcagnini,  at  Venice,  ex  Officiua  Frasmiana,  by 
Vincentio  Valgrisi,  in  1553,  8vo.  Giraldi  denominates  them,  ingeniosa  sed 
duriuscula, — l)c  Poet,  suor,  temp.  dial.  i.  Some  of  them  appear  in  various 
collections,  and  particularly  in  the  Carm.  illust.  Poet.  Ital.  i.  342. 

Note  42,  (p.  126.) — "  We  have  had  two  princesses  and  poetesses  very  little 
inferior  to  men :  Vittoria  Colonna  of  Pescara,  and  Veronica  Gambara  of 
Correggio,  whose  poems,  intrinsically  most  admirable  and  divine,  we  read  all 
the  more  admiringly  for  that  they  were  composed  by  iUustrioos  ladies,'* — ^lal* 
Greg.  Gyraldus,  de  Poet.  suor.  temp.  dial.  ii.  571. 

Note  43,  (p.  127.) — ^His  genflfosity  and  attention  to  the  celebrated  cheva- 
lier Bayard,  who  fell  in  an  engagement  at  Biagrassa,  in  the  year  1524,  is  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Bobertson,  in  his  life  of  Charles  V.  iii.  ii.  203. 

Note  44.  (p.  127.)— Jovius  has  written  the  life  of  this  distinguished 
commander,  in  seven  books,  which  comprise  the  history  of  the  principal 
jsilitary  events  of  the  time. 

Note  45,  (p.  127.) — The  dignified  conduct  of  Vittoria  gave  occasion  ta 
the  following  lines,  attributed  to,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  eminent  Latin 
poet  Marc-Antonio  Flaminio. 

"  Non  vivam  sine  te,  mi  Brute,  extenita  dixit 

Porcia ;  et  ardentes  sorbuit  ore  faces. 
Davole,  te  extincto,  dixit  Victoria,  vivam, 

Perpetuo  moestos  sic  dolitura  dies. 
Utraque  Romana  est,  sed  in  hoc  Victoria  Major ; 

NuUa  dolere  potest  mortua,  viva  dolet.*' 

Flam.  Op.  204.    Ed.  Com.  1727, 

NoT^  46,  (p.  127.) — Among  these  were  Beazzano,  Flaminio,  Molza,  the* 
cardinals  Contorini,  Bembo,  and  Pole ;  most  of  whom  have  celebrated  her 
in  their  writings. 

Note  47,  (p.  127.) — One  of  these  pieces  represents  Christ,  just  taken 
Jfrom  the  cross,  and  sinking  on  the  knees  of  his  mother.     This  work  has 
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lirequeutly  been  copied  in  paintings,  which  are  erroneonsly  supposed  to  be 
the  prodoction  of  MicheI«Agnolo,  and  has  also  been  engraTed.  Bottari, 
Kote  al  Yasari.  lit  314,  and  see  Goudivi,  Vita  di  M.  A.  Bnonarotti,  53, 
where  this  piece  is  taUj  described,  and  where  it  appears  that  the  artist 
iaseribed  on  the  cross  the  following  line : 

**  Non  vi  si  pensa  qnanto  sangue  costa." 

He  also  designed  for  her  a  figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  another  of 
Christ  at  the  well,  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  which  has  also  been  en- 
graTed.— ^Vasari,  tit  sup. 

Note  48,  (p.  128.) — ^In  one  of  the  poems  of  Michel-Agnolo,  addressed 
to  Marchesana,  he  laments  the  flnctnating  state  of  his  religious  sentiments, 
and  colls  upon  her  to  direct  him  in  his  spiritual  concerns, 

"  Forgo  la  carta  bianca 
A  i  vostri  sacri  inchiostri, 
Ove  per  voi  nel  mio  dabbiar  si  scrira, 
Come  quest'  alma  d'  ogni  luce  priva, 
Fossa  non  trayior  dietro  il  desio 
Negli  nltimi  suoi  possi,  ond'  eUa  cade ; 
Per  voi  si  scriva,  Yoi,  che'l  viver  mio 
Volgeste  al  ciel  per  le  piu  belie  strode." 

Kime  del  Buonarotti,  09.    Ed.  Firen.  1726,  Svo. 

He  also  wrote  a  sonnet  on  her  death,  which  manifests  the  sorrow  which 
he  felt  on  that  occasion,  and  the  sacred  affection  with  which  he  regarded 
her  memory.— Rime,  70. 

Note  49,  (p.  128.) — Of  the  poems  of  Yittoria  Golonna,  four  editions 
were  printed  in  her  life  time.  They  were  first  collected  by  Filippo  Firo- 
gallo,  and  published,  without  her  knowledge,  at  Parma,  in  1538,  reprinted 
in  1539,  without  note  of  place  or  printer ;  and  again  at  Florence  in  the 
last-mentioned  year,  with  the  addition  of  sixteen  spiritual  sonnets.  The 
fourth  edition  is  that  of  Yenice,  1544,  with  the  addition  of  twenty-four 
spiritual  sonnets,  and  her  celebrated  Stanze.  They  were  also  repubUshed 
after  her  death,  particularly  by  Lodovico  Dolce,  in  1552,  at  Venice ;  and 
again  at  the  same  place  by  Girolamo  Buscelli,  with  the  exposition  or  com- 
mentary of  Binaldo  Corso  in  1558.  Her  JPianto  sopra  la  pasHone  di 
CristOf  with  other  sacred  poems,  was  also  printed  at  Bologna,  per  Antonio 
Manuzio,  1557,  and  at  Venice,  presso  i  figliuoli  d'  Aldo,  in  1561.— Zeno, 
Note  al  Fontanini,  Bib.  Ital.  ii.  95. 

Note  50,  (p.  128.)— This  piece  was  probably  addressed  to  Filiberta  of 
Savoy,  the  wife  of  Oiuliano  de'  Medici,  and  seems  to  have  been  written  in 
the  early  part  of  the  life  of  its  illustrious  author  during  the  pontificate  Qf 
Leo  X.  although  not  inserted  in  the  first  editions  of  her  works. 

Note  51,  (p.  129.)—"  They  are  so  excellent,"  says  Tiraboschi,  "  that  they 
may  take  their  place  among  the  most  pdlished  productions  of  the  age."  Her 
life  was  written  by  Binaldo  Corso,  and  published  at  Ancona  in  1556.  A 
more  fall  account  of  her  is  given  by  the  Dott.  Baldassare  Camillo  Zam- 
boni,  prefixed  to  her  works,  edited  by  him  in  1759,  to  which  edition  he  has 
added  her  letters,  which,  we  are  informed,  are  highly  estimable  for  the  natu- 
ral and  easy  elegance  of  their  style. — Tirob.  vii.  i.  48. 
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NovB  62,  (p.  129.) — ^I>aii||^tor  of  Jnmco  d'Avalos,  maiqnu  del  Yasto. 
-**  Tlie  few  fencs  ot  h«ra  which  remain,  are  replete  with  grace  and  heamy, 
with  puri^  and  elegance,  with  elewted  aentimmit,  and  Christian  piety."— * 
Cieadmh.  lator.  deUa  vol|[ar  poea*  ii.  400.  v.  MaameheUi,  ii.  1223. 

Note  53,  (p.  129.) — The  ofiBpring  of  love,  TuDiaie  aaid  not  to  hsve 
been  insensible  to  his  dietatea.  Her  attractions,  both  of  person  and  mind, 
«re  celebrated  by  the  most  distinguished  wits  and  scholars  of  the  time,  al- 
most all  of  whom  were  proud  to  enrol  themselves  among  her  admirers.  The 
principal  work  of  Tullia  is  her  poems  in  ottava  rima,  entitled  II  Metekmo, 
detto  Cfuerino,  in  twenty-six  cantos,  printed  at  Venice  in  1560,  qnarto, 
wUeh  is  said  by  Creaciuriteni,  i.  841,  to  rival  the  Odyssey  in  the  diapoaition 
of  ita  pcrts;  but  other  crities  have  formed  a  different  judgment.  Her 
dialogue,  delF  InfimiiA  £  Amore^  was  printed  at  Venice,  in  1547.  Among 
her  admirers  who  haye  addressed  her  in  their  Teraes,  we  find  the  cardinal 
Ippolito,  son  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  Franoesco-Maiia  Molza,  Ercole  Benti- 
Yoglio,  Filippo  Strozzi,  Alessandro  Arrighi,  Lattanzio  Benucci,  and  Bene- 
detto Varcbi ;  but  the  person  who  adored  her  beyond  all  the  rest,  and  who 
has  dedicated  a  great  part  of  his  compositions  to  her  praise,  was  the  cele- 
brated Girolamo  Mozio.  Her  poems  were  publiahed  at  Venice,  presso  il 
Giolito,  1547,  and  have  frequently  been  reprinted,  accompanied  with  at  least 
an  equal  number  of  sonnets  and  other  poems  in  her  praise.  Among  these 
compoaitions,  one  of  the  sonnets  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  is  deserving  of 
particular  approbation ;  but  her  own  pieces  are  seldom  inferior  in  spirit  and 
elegance  to  tiiose  of  her  numerous  panegyrists. 

Note  54,  (p.  129.)— At  Venice  154B,  1549,  1550,  and  1554,  and  again 
corrected  by  Domenichi,  in  1560.  Among  the  friends  and  patrons  to  whom 
they  are  addressed,  we  find  Ercole  Bentivoglio,  Luigi  Tansillo,  Lodoneo 
Domenichi,  Bemaidino  Rota,  and  '^ttoria  Colonna ;  some  of  whom  hatve 
honoured  her  in  return  with  their  commendations.  In  the  Baggnagli  £ 
Pamaso,  of  Boccalini,  Cent.  ii.  Ragg.  85,  is  a  satirical  relation  oSt  the  sop- 
posed  marriage  of  Laura  Terracina  with  the  poet  Francesco  MaEoro,  wiio. 
Boon  after  his  marriage,  became  jealous  of  his  wife,  on  account  of  a  garter 
which  she  wore,  studded  with  jewels,  which  she  had  received  as  a  present 
from  Edward  VI.  of  England,  in  return  for  her  devotion  towttrds  Mm,  a 
circumstance  which  so  exasperated  Manro,  that  he  cut  theihroatof  biawife 
with  a  prohibited  verse  of  six  syllables  which  he  cafried  at  his  side.  A 
great  tumult  arose  in  Parnassus,  which  Apollo  allayed  by  a  speech ;  the 
object  of  which  seems  to  be  to  satirize  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and 
to  compare  the  favours  conferred  by  sovereigns  on  the  snbjeots  of  other 
prinoea,  to  the  pzesenln  given  by  lovers  to  other  men's  wives. 

Note  55,  (p.  129.) — "  One  of  the  most  elegant  poetesses  of  the  time, 
worthy  to  be  placed  in  Ihe  first  rank  of  poets.''*-Tirab.  vii.  lii.  49.  Many 
of  her  poems  are  addressed  to  the  count  of  Collalto,  of  whom  she  was  paa- 
fiioikately  enamomad,  and  whose  mamage  to  another  lady  she  did  not  long 
anrvive,  having  died  in  1564,  abotll  the  thirtieth  year  of  her  age.  H«r 
poems  were  puUisbad  by  her  smrviving  sister  Caasaadra,  aoon  aiker  her 
death,  bat  were  not  reprinted  till  the  year  1788 ;  when  they  were  again  pub- 
iUied  by  Antonio  Rambaldo  di  Conti  count  of  Collalto,  a  descendant  of  the 
noUeman  to  whom  they  were  so  iaefieetually  addressed  by  their  unfor- 
tunate author. 
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NoTB  56,  (p.  129,)'^Bbb  beettue  the  wite  of  the  cdefarftted  Florentine 
sculptor  Bartolommeo  AmnuaaaiL  Her  wodn  irave  'first  published  at 
Florence,  iqipresso  i  Qiiuiti«  in  1508.  Musnohelli  and  Tiraboschi  have 
collected  numerous  teetuRMBiet  of  her  eoatenponries  to  her  merits. 

NoTB  57,  (p.  129.) — ^Bespecting  his  name  and  the  place  of  his  birth,  see 
Menage,  Anti-BaOlet,  i.  37. 

NoTB  58,  (p,131.) — The  O^ere  BurUsche  of  Bemi  and  others,  after  some 
of  them  ha4  ^^i^  separately  published,  were  collected  by  Anton-Francesco 
Grazzini,  called  //  Lasca,  and  published  by  the  Giuntl,  at  Florence,  L 
1548, 1550 ;  ii  1555,  octavo.  They  have  been  frequently  reprinted  since, 
but  generally  in  a  mutilated  and  imperfect  manner.  The  most  complete 
and  best  edition  is  that  of  which  the  first  and  second  volumes  bear  the  date 
of  London,  1723,  and  the  third,  of  Florence  in  the  same  year,  but  which 
were  in  &ct  printed  at  Naples,  and  this  edition  is  cited  as  one  of  the  Testi 
4i  Lingua  by  the  academicians  Delia  Crutca^ 

NoTX  69,  (p.  131.)—**  A  blessing,**  says  Sancho,  **  on  him  who  first  in- 
vented sleep ;  it  wraps  a  man  all  round  like  a  cloak."  Thus  Bemi,  almost 
*  eentury  before  C^rantes,  on  the  aame  subject  ;— 

"  Quella  dieeva  eh'  era  la  piu  bella 

Arte,  il  piili  bel  meatier  che  si  Awsesse ; 
n  letto  ef  una  veste,  una  gonella 
Ad  ognum  bnona  ehe  se  la  metteese.** 

Orl.  Innam.  iii.  vii. 

NoTB  60,  (p.  132.) — The  work  alluded  to,  of  Giovanni  della  Casa,  is  his 
CapUolo  del  Fomo,  published  with  his  terze  rime,  in  the  Opere  burlesche 
of  Bemi  and  others,  in  three  volumes.  This  piece  has  given  rise  to  an 
infinite  number  of  errors  and  misijspresentations,  that  have  stained  the 
memory  of  this  most  accomplished,  scholar  and  elegant  writer  with  uncom- 
mon odium*  From  these  accusations,  he  has  been  defended  with  great 
ability  by  M.  Menage,  in  his  Anti  Baillet,  il.  119.  That  he  was  himself, 
.  however,  extremely  sensible  of  the  reproaches  which  he  had  incurred,  ap- 
pears firom'his  exquisite  Latin  lines,  addressed  Ad  Gemumos,  in  which  he 
has  endeavoured  to  justify  himself,  by  alleging  that  these  obnoxious  verses 
were  written  in  the  more  thoughtless  days  of  his  youth,  and  that  he  had 
compensated  for  them  by  the  regularity,  industry,  and  continency  of  his 
future  life  and  conduct ;  for  which  he  refers  to  Bembo,  Flaminio,  and  his 
other  Mends.  His  example  may  be  a  lesson  to  young  writers,  to  be  cautious 
how  they  produce 

"  One  line  which  dying,  they  would  wish  to  blot." 

A  caution  which  ie  beautifDlly  enforeed  in  his  own  verses : 

"  Annis  ab  hinc  triginta  et  amplius,  scio 
NonnuUa  me  fortasse  non  castbsimis 
Lusisse  versibns ;  quod  etas  tunc  mea 
Berum  me  adegit  inscia,  et  semper  jocis 
Lioentius  gavisa,  concessu  omnium, 
Juventa;  quod  fe^^re  et  alii  item  boni. 
At  nunc  abit  juventa,  lusus  permonet ; 
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£t  cannini  iUi  nomen  adseribmit  meiim 

Idem  qnod  ante  erat,  nee  adscribunt  diem 

Eamdem,  erat  qaae  qaando  id  olin  losimus ; 

Sed  quod  puer  peeoavit,  accusant  aenem." 
The  works  of  Casa  were  collected  and  published  in  fire  volumes  quarto, 
Venice,  1728.    Both  his  Terse  and  prose  may  be  esteemed  among  the 
purest  models  of  the  Italian  tongue. 

KoTB  61,  (p.  132.)— The  first  of  these  editions  is  that  of  the  Giunti,  in 

1541,  quarto.     It  was  also  published  at  Milan,  nelle  case  d* Andrea  Calvo, 

1542,  quarto,  with  the  privilege  of  the  pope  and  the  state  of  Venice ;  and 
again  at  Venice  in  1545,  con  la  Giunta  di  molte  stanze,  wliich  are,  how- 
ever, of  little  importance.  Another  edition  is  said  to  have  been  published 
at  Venice,  per  Girolamo  Scotto,  in  1548. — Quadrio.  iv.  554 ;  Mazzuchelli, 
iv.  992,  but  this  I  conceive  to  be  the  Orlando  Innatnorata,  as  reformed  by 
Lodovico  Dominichi ;  at  least,  a  copy  of  the  latter  work  by  the  same 
printer,  and  in  the  same  year,  is  in  my  possession.  The  more  modem 
edition,  with  the  date  of  Florence,  1725,  but,  in  fact»  printed  at  Na^es,  is 
considered  as  the  most  correct. 

Note  G2,  (p.  133.) — Tiraboschi  informs  us  that  the  first  edition  is  that 
of  Venice,  in  1519 ;  bat  Fontanini  and  Zeno  have  cited  an  edition  contain- 
ing his  eclogues,  and  the  first  seventeen  books  of  his  poem  of  Baldo, 
printed  at  Venice  in  1517,  8vo.  They  were  afterwards  reprinted  at  Venice, 
in  1520 ;  and  by  Alexander  Paganini,  TusctUani  apud  Locum  BenaceMem^ 
in  1521,  ornamented  with  grotesque  prints  from  blocks  of  wood,  with  the 
following  title : — 

"  Opus  Merlini  Cocaii  Voeim  Mantuani,  Macaromcorum,  lotum  in  pris- 
tinam  formam  yet  me  Magistrum  Acquarium  Lodolam  optime  redactum,  in 
his  infra  notatis  titulis  divisum. 

"  Zanitonella,  qu8B  de  amore  Tonelli  erga  Zaninam  tractat.  Quae  con- 
stat ex  tredecim  Sonolegiis,  septem  Ecclogis,  et  una  Strambottolegia. 

"  Pliantasia  Macaronicon,  divisum  in  vigintiquinque  Macaronicis, 
tractans  de  gestis  magnanimi  et  prudentissimi  Baldi. 

"  Moschisa:,  Facetus  liber  in  tribus  partibus  divisus,  et  tractans  de 
cruento  certomine  Muscarum  et  Formicarum. 

"  Libellus  Epistolarum,  et  Epigrammatum  ad  varias  personas  direc- 
tarum. 

"  Hexa*ticon  Joannls  Baricocolae. 

Merdiloqui  putrido  Scardaffi  steroore  nuper 

Omnibus  in  baudis  imboazata  fui. 
Me  tamen  Acquarii  Lodolae  sguratio  lavit, 

Sum  quoque  savono  facta  galanta  suo. 
■Ergo  me  populi  comprantes  solvite  bursas. 

Si  quis  avaritia  non  emit,  ille  miser." 

Folengi  afterwards  reformed  and  altered  this  work,  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  its  satirical  tendency,  and  a  new  edition  was  printed  without  note 
of  year,  place,  or  printer ;  but  which  was  printed  at  Venice,  in  1530.  The 
edition  of  1521  is,  however,  considered  as  tbe  best,  and  has  been  the  usual 
model  of  those  since  reprinted,  particularly  that  of  Venice,  apud  Joannem 
Variscum  et  Socios,  1573.    A  splendid  edition  of  the  Jifacoronics  of  Fo- 
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lengi,  in  two  vols.  4to.,  wss  published  at  Mantna,  in  1768  and  1771,  with 
the  life  of  the  author,  by  Gianagoatino  Gradenigo,  bishop  ofCeneda. 

[There  was  also  a  good  edition  published  at  Venice,  in  1561 ;  and  an- 
other printed  at  Amsterdam,  169*^,  8\o.->B.] 

NoTB  63,  (p.  134.) — This  poem,  divided  into  eight  cantos,  has  been 
several  times  reprinted  after  the  first  edition  of  the  Sahhii,  in  Venice,  1526, 
particularly  by  Gregorio  de'  Gregori,  at  the  some  place,  and  in  the  same 
year:  in  Bimini,  by  Soncino,  1527  (ed.  castrata),  in  Venice,  by  Sessa, 
1520  and  1539,  and  at  the  same  place  by  Bindoni,  in  1550 ;  which  last 
edition  has  been  counterfeited  by  an  impression  of  the  same  date,  of  much 
inferior  execution.  At  the  close,  is  an  apologetical  address  from  the  author, 
in  which  he  has  attempted  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge  of  impiety, 
in  having  satirized  tlie  clergy,  under  the  character  of  Monsignore  Griffa- 
rosto ;  and,  what  was  much  more  dangerous,  in  having  shown  a  partiality 
to  the  cause  of  the  reformers. — Zeno,  annot.  al  Fontan.  i.  303. 

Note  04,  (p.  184.) — It  is  to  be  observed,  that  at  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, every  young  man  not  destined  for  the  military  profession  who  dis- 
played more  than  ordinary  talent,  was  made  an  ecclesiastic ;  whence  it  hap- 
pened that  there  was  hardly  any  writer  who  was  not  in  the  church. — B. 

Note  65,  (p.  134.) — ^His  Triperuno  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  three  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  life  of  its  author,  and  was  first  printed  at  Venice,  in 
1527,  and  again  in  154G. 

Note  66,  (p.  134.)— Printed  at  Venice,  per  Aurelio  Pincio,  1533.  This 
work  is  divided  into  ten  cantos,  in  the  first  of  which  Homer  and  Virgil  are 
introduced  conversing  together  iu  favour  of  the  four  Christian  poets  who 
have  written  on  the  humanity  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  it  appears  are,  il 
FolgOf  or  Folengi  himself,  Sonazzaro,  Vida,  and  Scipione  Capece.  Folengi 
seems  to  have  imbibed  some  of  the  notions  of  the  refoimers,  which  he  did 
not  dare  more  openly  avow ;  and  like  David  before  Achish,  to  have  feigned 
himself  mod,  and  ^*  scrabbled  on  the  dooi-s  of  the  gate,  and  let  his  spittle 
fall  down  upon  his  beard." 

Note  67,  (p.  134.)—"  La  Cecilia,"  "  La  Cristina,"  e  "  La  Caterina." 
•—Zeno,  Note  al  Fontanini,  i.  302. 

Note  68,  (p.  134.) — Translated  by  Giovanni  Buonsignore,  supposed  as 
early  as  tlie  fourteenth  century,  printed  at  Venice  per  Gio.  Rosso.  Ven., 
1497.— MoreUi,  Bib.  Pinel.  iv.  Art  2009.  Haym.  Bib.  Ital.  118.  13. 

Note  69,  (p.  134.) — "  L'Eoeido,"  ridotta  in  prosa,  per  Atanagio  Greco 
Vicenza,  per  Ermanno  di  Levilapide.    1476. 

Note  70,  (p.  134.) — "  Tebaide  di  Stazio,"  in  ottava  Bimada  Erasmo  di 
Valvasone,  Ven.  ap.  Fr.  Franceschi.  1470. 

Note  71,  (p.  134.) — "  Lucanola  Farsaglia,"  tradotta  dal  Cordinale  Mon- 
tichiello.  Milouo,  per  Cassano  di  Mantegazii,  1402|^4to. 

Note  72,  (p.  134.)—"  Le  Satire  di  Giuvenale,"  in  terza  rima,  da 
Giorgio  Sommaripa,  in  Trevigi,  1480.  fo. 

Note  73,  (p.  134.)—"  De  arte  Amandi,"  in  terza  rima,  Milano,  per 
Filippo  di  Montegazzi,  1494.  Tbere  is  also  another  edition,  without  date, 
which  is  probably  the  first.— MoreUi.  Bibl.  Pinel.  iv.  2071. 
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Vote  74,  (p.  134.) — "  BiiC9liclie  di  Yirgilio^"-  p&t  Bernardo  Pnlci,  -di 
Latino  in  vnlgare  tradiiete,  printed  viith  some  of  the  Bucolics  of  Franeeseo 
Arsocbi,  Hieronymo  B^iivieni  et  Jaoopo  Fioiizio  ds  Buoninsegai,  Flor.,  per 
Maestro  Antonio  Mischomini,  JL4d4,  I  mnst  obeerre  that  Mr.  Warton 
is  not  correct  in  asserting,  that  Virgil's  Bucolics  were  translated  into  Italian 
by  Bernardo  Pulci,  Fossa  de  Cremona,  Benivieni,  and  Fiorini  Buoninsegni — 
Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  ii.  256.  The  only  translators  of  Virgil  being  Bernardo 
Pulci,  and  Evangelista  Fossa;  and  the  Bucolics  of  Benivieni  and  Buoninsegni 
being  original  compositions.  The  translation  of  Fossa  is  entitled,  **  Bucho- 
lica  Vulgare  de  Virgilio,  composta  per  el  Clarissimo  Poeta  Frati  Evange- 
lista  Fossa  de  Cremona,  del  ordine  di  Serri,  mcccclxxxxit.  in  Venetia.*"  The 
translation  is  in  ierza  rima,  but  extremely  rude  and  incorrect. 

NoTB  75,  (p.  1S5.) — ^Wiih  a  laudable  gratitude,  Trissino  erected  in  the 
choreh  of  S.  Maria  della  Passione^  at  Milan,  an  elegant  monument  to  the 
memory  of  his  instruotor,  who  died  at  that  city  in  the  year  1511.^-Tirab. 
▼i.  ii.  132. 

Note  76,  (p.  136.) — ^It  appears  from  a  letter  of  GioTanni  Bncellai  to 
Trissino,  dated  the  eighth  of  KoYember,  1515,  that  Trissino  had  then  com- 
pleted Ilia  tragedy,  which  was  intended  to  be  represented  before  Leo  X., 
probably  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Florence  in  that  year. — Zeno,  Note 
al  Fontanini,  Bib.  Ital.  i.  464.  It  was  not,  howerer,  printed  until  the  year 
1524,  when  it  was  published  in  Borne,  per  Lodovico  degli  Arrigbi  Vieentino ; 
with  a  dedication,  which  had  been  addressed  by  that  author  to  Leo  X.,  in  the 
lifietime  of  that  pontiC 

Note  77,  (p.  136.) — ^This  question  has  giTen  rise  to  greal  diT^sity  ef 
opinion  between  Monsignoie  Fontanini  and  his  severe  eommentstor,  Apos- 
tolo  Zeno ;  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  BibL  delT  Eloq.  Itatiasa,  i.  384, 
et  seq.  It  has  also  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Walker,  in  tiie  Appendix  to  his 
Historioal  Memour  on  Italian  Tragedy,,  ii.  20. 

Note  78,  (p.  136.) — On  this  account,  Giraldi,  in  the  prologue  to  his 
OrbecchCf  denominates  him — 

"  II  Trissino  gentil,  che  col  suo  canto 
Prima  d'ognnn,  dal  Tebro,  e  dair  Ilysso, 
QilL  trasse  la  Tragedia  a  Fonde  d*  Amo." 

Note  79,  (p.  137.) — This  poem,  like  the  second  editi<Hi  of  the  8ofo- 
nisha,  1529,  was  printed  with  the  oecasional  introduetion  of  Greek  letters, 
for  determining,  with  greater  precision,  the  Italian  pronunciation;  the 
invention  of  which  is  due  to  Trissino,  altbMOugfa  his  authority  has  iSuled  of 
introducing  it  into  general  use.  He  dedicated  it  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
in  an  address  which  explains  the  motives  of  his  attempt,  and  elucidates  some 
circumstances  in  his  own  life.  Several  passages  in  this  poem  gave  great 
offence,  the  author  having  severely  eensured  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
Boman  pontiffs,  in  consequenee  of  which  they  were  eaneeUed  by  him  in  the 
copies  remaining  iiiisd|d ;  a  cireamstanee  whieh  has  given  rise  to  mnch 
discussion  among  the  Italian  bibliographers. — ^Fontanini,  Bib.  Ital.  i.  268. 

Note  80,  (p.  138.) — "  Do  we  not  see  that  Trissino's  poem,  though  the 
learning  of  the  writer  was  perfectly  wonderful,  and  though  the  poem  itself  is 
full  of  erudition,  and  of  most  excellent  tendency,  is  not  read  at  all :  nay,  the 
very  day  it  was  bom  it  was  buried." — ^Bemardo  Tasso,  ap.  Tirab.  Ital. 
vii.  iii.  113. 
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Kora  81,  (p.  140.) — ^The  dialogne  of  Trismso  on  the  ItclisA  langnage, 
entitled  II  CoMtettanOj  is  thus  named  hy  the  taithor  from  his  ftiend  Bnoellai,. 
who  is  one  of  the  interloeutors,  and  is  therein  styled  by  him,  "  a  nuui  infe- 
lior  to  none  of  his  contemporaries,  in  learning,  goodness,  and  natural 
ability."  The  strict  friendship  which  subsisted  between  Trissino  and 
Bucellai,  whilst  they  emulated  each  other  in  their  works,  is,  as  Maffei  has 
justly  observed,  highly  honourable  to  the  characters  of  both. — Teatro 
ItaL  i.  93. 

NoTB  82,  (p.  141.) — ^From  a  rariety  of  circumstances  stated  by  connt 
Bossi,  I  am  disposed  entirely  to  concur  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  the 
year  of  Alamanni's  birth  was  1405,  not  1475.— W.  H. 

NoTx  83,  (p.  142.) — On  an  embassy  from  Francis  I.  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  Alamanni  gave  a  singular  instance  of  his  talents  and  prompti- 
tude. Having,  in  his  oration  before  the  emperor,  frequently  mentioned  the 
Imperial  Eagle j  Charles,  after  having  attentively  listened  till  the  close  of 
the  speech,  turned  towards  the  orator,  and  repeated,  vnth  a  sarcastic  em-' 
phasis,  from  one  of  the  poems  of  Alamanini, 

"  Laquila  grifagna, 
Che  per  pii!k  divorar  due  beeohi  porta." 

Alamanni  heard  this  reproach  with  perfect  composure,  and  instantly  sub- 
joined, "  Since  these  lines  are  known  to  your  nu^sty,  I  must  be  aSkmed  la 
say,  that  when  1  wrote  them  I  wrote  as  a  poet,  to  whom  it  Is  allowed  to. 
feign ;  but  that  I  now  speak  as  the  ambassador  from  one  great  sovereign 
to  another,  whom  it  would  ill  become  to  deviate  from  tbe  truth :  they  were 
the  production  of  my  youth ;  but  now  I  speak  with  the  gravity  of  age :  they 
were  proToked by  my  having  been  banished  from  my  native  place;  but  I 
now  appear  before  your  majesty  divested  of  all  passion.**  Charles,  rising 
from  his  seat  and  laying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  ambassador,  told 
him,  with  great  kindness,  that  he  had  no  cause  to  regret  the  loss  of  his 
country,  having  fbund  such  a  patron  as  Francis  1.,  adding,  that  to  a  virtuous 
man,  every  place  is  his  country. — ^Mazzuchelli,  art.  Alamanni,  253. 

NoTS  84,  (p.  142.) — The  works  of  Alamanni,  consisting  of  his  ElegUi, 
EclogueSj  Satires,  and  Lyric  Pieces,  with  his  tragedy  of  Antigone,  were 
first  printed  by  Gryphius,  at  Lyons,  i.  1532  ;  ii.  1533 ;  the  first  volume  was 
also  printed  by  the  Oiunti,  at  Florence,  in  1532,  and  both  volumes  were 
afterwards  published  at  Venice,  in  1533,  and  again^n  1542.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  frequent  editions,  the  wotks  of  Alamanni  were  prohibited  in  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  VII.,  both  at  Florence  and  Bome ;  in  the  latter  of 
which  places  they  were  publicly  burnt. — Mazzuchelli,  i.  256. 

NoTS  85,  (p.  142).— Printed  ai  Paris  by  Bobert  Stephens,  in  1546,  in  a 
beautifril  edition  corrected  by  the  author,  and  dedicated  to  Francis  I.  It  was 
again  printed  in  the  same  year  by  the  Giunti  at  Florence,  and  has  been  since 
frequently  reprinted,  particulaily  in  a  correct  and  fine  edition,  in  large  quarto, 
by  Comino,  at  Padua,  in  1718,  with  the  Api  of  Bucellai,  mSL  the  epigrams 
of  Alamanni,  and  at  Bologna  in  1746. 

NoTs  86,  (p.  142.) — First  printed  after  the  death  of  the  author,  at  Flo- 
mice.  Nella  stamperia  di  FSlippo  Giunti,  1570,  4to.  The  subject  of  this 
poem  is  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Bonrges,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Bern, 
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supposed  to  be  the  Avaricum  of  Julius  Csssr.  The  plsn  and  conduct  of  it 
is  so  closely  founded  on  that  of  the  Uisd,  that,  if  we  except  only  the  altera- 
tion of  the  names,  it  appears  rather  to  he  a  translation  than  an  original  work. 
Note  87,  (p.  142.}— Girone  il  Cortese,  printed  at  Paris,  da  Binaldo 
Oalderio  e  Claudio  suo  figUuolo,  4to,  and  again  at  Venice,  per  Comin  da 
Trino  da  Monferato,  1540.  Tliis  woriL  is  little  more  than  a  transposition 
into  Italian  oUava  rtma,  of  a  French  romance  entitled  Oyron  Courtois, 
which  Alamanni  undertook  at  the  request  of  Francis  I.,  a  short  time  before 
the  death  of  that  monarch,  as  appears  from  the  information  of  the  anther 
himself,  in  his  dedication  to  Henry  11.,  in  which  he  has  described  the  origin 
and  laws  of  the  British  knights  errant,  or  knights  of  the  round  table, 

KoTB  88,  (p.  143.) — ^It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Boscoe  has  not  mentioned 
Gabriele  Chiabrera,  by  some  called  the  Pindar  of  Italy,  or  given  more  than 
a  passing  word  to  Annibale  Caro,  a  writer  prominent  among  those  who 
at  this  period  purified  and  elerated  the  Italian  language. — B. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

NoTK  1,  (p.  146.) — These  verses,  which  obtained  for  the  author  no  in- 
eonsiderable  share  of  reputation  as  a  Latin  poet,  are  printed  in  the  works  of 
Sadoleti,  1738,  iii.  245 ;  and  also  in  the  Carm.  illust.  Poet.  Ital. 

NoTB  2,  (p.  147.) — ^Tiraboschi,  vii.  i.  278.  Erasmus,  who  was  a  friend 
jBtnd  admirer  of  Sadoleti,  was  aware  that  the  publication  of  his  commentary 
would  give  rise  to  some  dissatisfaction.  After  adverting  to  the  epistle  of 
Paul,  in  a  letter  to  Damiano  Goes,  he  adds,  "  Upon  that  epistle  three  books 
were  written  by  that  distinguished  ornament  of  onr  age,  Jacopo  Sadoleti, 
full  of  graceful  elegance,  of  a  truly  Ciceronian  eloquence,  and  conceived  in 
a  spirit  worthy  of  a  Christian  bishop.  Such  a  book  by  such  a  writer  cannot 
but  have  the  suffrages  of  all  good  men ;  though  I  fear  its  extreme  refine- 
ment of  style  may  with  many  persons  lessen  its  religious  effect." — ^Erasua. 
£p.  xxvii.  £p.  38.  It  appears  also  that  Erasmus  admonished  him  to  be 
cautious  in  publishing  his  commentary. — Erasm.  £p.  xxx.  Ep.  7'-^. 

KoTE  3,  (p.  147.) 

'*  Whilst,  rivalling  the  strains  that  Maro  snng, 
Thine  hands  across  the  Latian  chords  were  flung, 
Love  raptured  heard ;  and  bad  thee  next  aspij-e 
To  wake  the  sweetness  of  the  Tuscan  lyre." 

NoTB  4,  (p.  148.) — It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Roscoe  should  not  have  noticed 
Bembo's  Latin  poem,  JEltnoy  printed  by  Aldus,  towards  1405,  and  which  is 
one  of  his  most  valuable  productions. — ^B. 

Note  5,  (p.  148.) — Mazznchelli  fixes  his  birtli  about  1454,  but  the 
count  Bambaldo  degli  Azzoni  Avogari,  iii  his  memoira  of  Auguerelli,  pub- 
lished in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Nuova  Raccolia  <f  Opuscoli,  1G2,  has 
snlBciently  shown  that  this  event  is  to  be  placed  at  an  earlier  period. 

KoTE  G,  (p.  148.) — It  appears,  from  the  following  passage  in  one  of  his 
odes,  that  he  remained  at  Padua  twenty  years. 
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'<  Dulcibus  sic  dum  teneor  potentum 
Ipse  Musarum  stndiis,  et  oti 
•  Debitus,  dndum  patrias  duo  Us 

Lustra  reposcor."  Cann.  ii.  Ed.  Aid.  1505. 

NoTB  7,  (p.  149.) — From  this  introduction,  as  well  as  from  yarious  pas- 
sages in  the  poem  itself,  it  appears,  that  this  work  was  written  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  Julius  .11.,  during  the  war  of  Cambray,  and  that  the  address  to 
Leo  X.  was  prefixed  to  it  afterwards,  when  the  author  resolved  to  publish  it. 

Note  8,  (p.  149.) — The  author  observes,  that  AugureUi  himself  professes 
in  his  poem  to  write  in  jest,  and  to  make  no  account  of  this  pretended  art. 
If,  however,  we  except  a  few  lines  at  the  end,  the  whole  piece  appears  to 
have  been  very  seriously  written ;  and  even  in  these  he  professes  to  have 
mingled  the  lessons  of  wisdom  with  the  festivity  of  wit : 

**  — ^  doctos  salibus  sermones  sporgere  puris 
Tentavi." 

Note  9,  (p.  149.) — ^It  has  been  printed  in  various  collections  of  writers 
on  alchemy,  particularly  in  the  Bibliotheca  Chemica  Curiosa  of  Mangetus, 
ii,  371.    Geneve,  1702.  fo. 

Note  10,  (p.  150.) 

*'  Aurelii  Augnrelli  imago  est,  quam  vides, 
Uni  vacantis  literarum  serio 
Studio  et  jocoso,  dispari  cura  tamen ; 
Hoc  ut  vegetior  sic  fieret  ad  seria, 
lUo  ut  jocosis  uteretur  firmior.'' 

Note  11,  (p.  150.) — The  poems  of  AugureUi  were  published  by  Aldo,  in 
a  beautiful  volume  in  8vo.  Yen.  1505. 

Note  12,  (p.  150.) — ^Perhaps  the  merit  of  originality  in  this  species'of 
composition  may  be  thought  rather  to  belong  to  Theocritus,  or  the  writer 
of  the  piscatory  eclogue  placed  among  his  idyUiums. 

Note  13,  (p.  151.) — ^It  appears  that  Alfonso  Castriotta,  marquis  of  Tri- 
palda,  had  formed  a  marriage  contract  with  Cassandra  Marchese,  a  Neapo- 
litan lady,  who  enjoyed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  esteem  and  friendship  of 
Sanazzaro,  but  that  having  repented  of  his  engagement,  he  applied  to  the 
Eoman  court  for  a. dispensation,  to  release  him  from  its  effects.  To  the 
granting  this  dispensation  Sanazzaro  opposed  all  his  influence,  and  engaged 
his  friend  Bembo  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  issuing  of  the  bull ;  but  the 
rank  and  opulence  of  the  marquis  were  suffered  to  prevail  against  the  efforts 
of  the  lady  and  her  friends,  and  the  tenour  of  his  own  promise.  The  lines 
attributed  to  Sanazzaro  on  this  occasion  are  as  follow : 

In  Lconem  X. 
**  Sumere  maternis  titnlos  cum  posset  ab  ursis 
CsBCulus  hie  noster,  raalnit  esse  Leo. 
Quid  tibi  ciun  magno  commune  est,  Talpa,  Leone  ? 

Non  cadit  in  turpes  nobilis  ira  feras. 
Ipse  licet  cupias  animos  simnlare  Leonis ; 

Non  Lupus  hoc  genitor,  non  sinit  Ursa  parens. 
VOL.  IL  G  G 
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Ergo  aliud  libi  prorstu  habendum  est,  Csenle,  nomen ; 
Nam  cuncta  ut  posais,  non  potes  esse  Leo." 

Note.  14,  (p.  151.) — This,  and  other  epigrams  of  Sanazzaro  against  the 
Boman  pontifis,  printed  in  several  editions  of  his  works,  are  considered  by 
Fontanini  as  scandalous  libels,  published  hj  the  heretical  aath<H8  of  the 
pasqnlDades,  in  the  name  of  Sanazzaro,  and  incantioosly  admitted  by  sab- 
seqnent  editors  into  the  collections  of  his  works. — ^Fontanini,  Biblioth.  ItaL 
i.  463. 

Note  16,  (p.  151.) 

«<CLSMEKTI    SEPTIMO   POHTinCJ   MIXIMO 

"  Actius  tyncerus. 

"  Magne  Parens,  Custosqne  hominom,  cui  jns  dator  uni 

Clandere  cvleates,  et  reserure  fores ; 
Occnrrent  si  qua  in  nostris  male  firma  libdlis, 

Deleat  errores  equa  litura  meos. 
Imperiis,  Venerande,  tuis  submittimns  illos ; 

Nam  sine  te  recta  non  licet  ire  via. 
Ipse  manu  sacrisque  potens  Podalyrius  herbis 

Ulcera  Pieonia  nostra  leyabis  ope. 
Quippe  mihi  toto  nnUns  te  pneter  in  oibe 

Triste  salutifera  leniet  arte  malum. 
Barus  honos,  Summo  se  Prteside  posse  tueri ; 

Rarior,  a  Summo  Prasside  posse  legi." 

Sanazzaro  had  written  the  concluding  stanza, 

"  Rams  honos  tanto  se  Principe  posse  tueri 
Rarior  a  Summo  Pneside  posse  legi ;" 

but  the  advice  of  his  firiend  Puderico  induced  him  to  adopt  the  improved 
reading. 

Note  16,  (p.  152.) — In  this  letter,  the  cardinal  applies  to  Sanazzaro  the 
Homeric  lines :  «^ 

0'  S*  oXCioc  *6vTiva  t/Lovaai 
^iXtuvrai,  yXvKtpri  ol  aTrd  otoimltoq  put  avUi* 

MviiiiovtK^v  aftdpnifia,  exclaims  Yulpius,  **  cum  Hesiodum  dicere 
debuerat ;  lusc  enim  legnntur  in  Hesiodi  Theogonia.** — ^v.  96. 

But  the  cardinal  probably  found  these  lines  in  the  fragment  of  the  hymn 
to  .^Uo  and  the  Muses,  attributed  to  Homer ;  to  whom  it  may  also  be 
presumed  to  belong,  from  a  similar  passage  in  the  Iliad. 

Tov  Kal  avb  yXuMrvric  fikXirog  yXvKiiav  pUv  aifSrj. 

IX.  a.  249. 

Note  17,  (p.  152.) — ^This  poem  was  translated  into  Italian,  in  veni 
scioltij  by  Giovanni  Giolito,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  celebrated  printer, 
Gabriel  Giolito,  and  published  at  Venice,  in  1588,  in  a  beantifnl  edition  en- 
titled, "Del  parte  della  Vergine  del  Sanazzaro,  Ubri  tie,  tradotti  in  versi 
Toscani  da  Giovanni  Giolito  de'  Ferrari,  al  Ser.  Sig.  Don  Vinceaso  Qonzaga, 
Duca  di  Mantoua  e  di  Monfenato,"  &c. 
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Note  IB,  (p.  153.) — These  improprieties  did  not  escape  the  animadTer- 
sion  of  Erasmus,  iii  his  Giceronianus ;  where  he  makes  some  yery  judicious 
remarks  on  the  manner  of  treating  sacred  suhjects  in  poetry. 

Note  19,  [p.  153.) 

"  Tu  quoque  Td  fessee  testis,  Cassandra,  senectae, 

Quam  manet  arbitrium  funeris  omne  mei ; 

Compositos  tiimulo  cineres,  atque  ossa  piato ; 

Neu  pigeat  vsti  solvere  justa  tuo. 
Farce  tamen  scisso  seu  me,  mea  vita,  capiUo ; 
Sive — sed  heu  prohibet  dicere  plura  dolor.** 

Sannaz.  £leg.  iii.  El.  ii. 

To  the  same  lady,  Sanazzaro  has  also  addressed  the  fifth  of  his  piscatory 
eclogues. 

Note  20,  (p.  153.) — Or  Mergillina,  as  it  is  more  generally  called. — ^B.  " 

Note  21,  (p.  154.) — Marcheselli,  Orazioni  in  difesa  del  Yida,  ap.  Tira- 
boschi,  vii.  iii.  276.  The  last-mentioned  author  has  also  adduced  a  pas- 
sage f^om  the  first  book  of  ^e  S^cchia,  dedicated  to  Isabella  Gonzaga, 
marchioness  of  Mantua,  from  which  the  poem  appears  to  have  been  written 
when  her  son  Federigo  was  in  his  early  youth.  Federigo  was  bom  in  1500, 
and  Tiraboschi  supposes  that  he  might,  at  the  time  when  Yida  wrote  his 
poem,  be  about  nine  or^ten  years  of  age.  Now  as  Yida  himself  informs  us 
that  he  wrot«  this  poem  in  Ms  early  years,  adolescentics  sua  lusum^  the  his- 
torian conjectures,  that  he  might  then  be  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
was  consequently  bom  about  the  year  3490.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed, 
that  this  poem  was  not  one  of  the  earliest  efibrts^tof  the  poetical  talents  of 
Vida,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  more  particularly  to  notice. 

Note  22,  (p.  154.) 

" Yos  Claras  me  scilicet  artes. 

Be  licet  angusta,  potius  volnistis  adire, 

Quam  genere  indlgnis  studiis  incumbere  nostro ; 

Atque  ideo  doctas  docilem  misistis  ad  urbes.** 

Manibus  Parentum,  in  op.  v.  ii.  143. 

Note  23,  (p.  155.) — ^If  we  accede  to  the  opinion  of  Tiraboschi,  Yida,  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Serafino  d'Aquila,  was  only  about  ten  years  of  age, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  combat  at  Barletta,  about  thirteen ;  a  period  of  life 
when  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  he  was  capable  of  celebrating  these 
events  in  Latin  poetry ;  and  we  may  therefore  with  confidence  presume,  that 
he  was  bom  some  years  prior  to  the  date  assigned  to  his  birth  by  that  author. 

A  portion  of  this  work,  since  Mr.  Roscoe  wrote,  has  been  discovered  and 
printed  by  Signer  Gagnoli,  of  Beggio B. 

Note  24,  (p.  155.) — Particularly  in  two  fine  odes,  iaud  a  copy  of  hex- 
ameter verse ;  in  his  Carminat  No.  i.  iii.  iv. 

Note  25,  (p.  155.) — He  rec^ved  from  Leo  X.  the  priory  of  San  Silvestro 
4i  Tivoli,  and  in  that  residence  he  is  said  to  have  commenced  his  Cristiadr^ 
a  poem  which  be  commenced  at  the  suggestion  of  the  poi>e  h'*«'sp!f.-  ^^ 

G  G  2 
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NoTB  20,  (p.  1&5.) 

" Leo  jam  carmina  nostra 

»     Ipse  libeus  relegebat.     Ego  illi  cams,  et  auctus 
Muiieribuftqiie,  opibusque,  et  lionoribus  insignitus." 

Parentiim  Manibns.  in.  op.  ii.  l-(4 

Note  27,  (p.  150.) — ^''lo  ho  Teduto,"  says  Tiraboscbi,  "  rinTentario  de' 
mobOi  trovati  nel  suo  Palazzo  Vescovile ;  il  quale  ci  fa  Tedere  cli'  ei  mori 
assai  povero/' — iii.  283.  Vida  was  buried  in  his  cathedral  at  Alba,  where 
the  following  epitaph  was  inscribed  on  his  tomb : 

**  Hie  situs  est  M.  Hieronymus  Vida. 
Cremont.  Albe.  episcopas." 

NoiB  28,  (p.  150.) 

««  Go^jugis  amissi  fhnus,  pnlcherrima  Nice 
Flebat,  et  in  solis  errabat  montibiis  legra ; 
Atque  homines  Aigiens,  msesto  solatia  amori 
Nulla  dabat ;  luctu  sed  cuncta  implebat  amaro, 
Flens  noctem,  flens  Incem ;  ipsi  jam  fiinera  montes 
Lngebant  Darati ;  Davalum  omnia  respondebant." 

In  Vidaj  Op.  ii.  131. 
NoTB  29,  (p.  150.) 

"  Vos  unos  agitabam  animo,  vestraque  fruebar 
Letitia  exsultans,  et  gaudia  vestra  fovebam, 
Mecum  animo  versans,  quam  vobis  ilia  fntura  . 
LflBta  dies,  qua  me  yestris  amplexibus  urgens 
Irruerem  improvisus  ad  oscula,  vix  bene  utrique 
Agnitus,  insolitis  titnlis  et  lionoribus  auctus. 
Scilicet,  et  longo  tandem  post  tempore  visus, 
Dum  tenuit  me  Boma,  humili  vos  sede  Cremona." 

In  Vidffi  Op.  ii.  145. 

Note  30,  (p.  157.) — Tiraboschi  had  seen  a  beautifU  MS.  of  this  poem 
as  first  written,  and  addressed  to  Dovizio,  of  which  he  has  giyen  a  particular 
account.— Storia  della  Lett.  Ital.  vii.  iii.  279. 

Note  31,  (p.  157.) — In  this  letter  we  find  the  following  apology,  which 
he  attempts  to  derive  from  the  diflSculty  of  his  undertaking.  "  I  know  indeed 
how  perilous  it  is  for  me  to  attempt  to  write  concerning  a  matter  so  various 
And  so  difficult,  especially  in  these  times,  when  by  tlie  liberality  of  pope 
Leo  X.  so  many  far  greater  men  have  been  encouraged  to  come  forth  into  the 
light  of  day." — In  £p.  proBf.  ad.  lib.  de  Poetic,  in  £d.  Com. 

Note  32,  (p.  157.) — Some  further  particulars  on  this  subject  may  be 
found  in  a  letter  of  Girolamo  Negri,  in  the  Lettere  di  Principi,  i.  106. 

Note  33,  (p.  157.) 

"  But  see  each  muse,  in  Leo's  golden  days,    - 
Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  wither'd  bays ;  " 
Home's  ancient  genius,  o'er  its  ruins  spread, 
Shakes  off  the  dust,  and  rears  his  reverend  head. 
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Then  sculpture  and  her  sister  arts  revive  ; 
Stones  leap'd  to  form,  and  rocks  began  to  live ; 
With  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  rung ; 
A  Bapbael  painted  and  a  Vida  sung. 
Immortal  Vida !  on  whose  honour'd  brow 
The  poet's  bays  and  critic's  ivy  grow ; 
Cremona  now  shall  ever  boast  thy  name, 
As  next  in  xdace  to  Mantua,  next  in  fame." 

Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  097. 

Note  34,  (p.  157.) — As  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  work  of 
Vida's  is  held  in  England,  I  may  mention  that  a  splendid  4to  edition  or  it 
was  published  at  Oxford  in  1723.— B. 

Note  35,  (p.  158.) 

"  Os  Fracastorio  nascenti  defuit,  ergo 

Sednlus  attenta  finxit  Apollo  manu. 
Inde  haiiri,  Medicusque  ingens,  ingensque  Poeta, 

Et  magno  facies  omnia  plena  Beo." 

These  lines  have  also  been  paraphrased  by  the  Cavalier  Marini,  in  the  softer 
language  of  Italy : 

"  Al  Fracastor  nascente, 

Manc6  la  bocca ;  allora  il  bioudb  Dio, 

Con  arte  diligente. 

Da  sua  man  gliela  fece,  e  gliel  'aprio, 

Poi  di  se  gliel'  empio, 

Quinci  ei  divin  divenne ;  ed  egualmente 

Di  doppia  gloria  in  un  giunse  a  la  meta ; 

E  Fisico,  e  Poeta.'* 

Note  36,  (p.  150.)— It  is  remarkable  that  D*Alviano  had  in  his  train 
three  of  the  greatest  Latin  poets  that  modem  times  have  produced ;  Andrea 
Navagero,  Hieronymo  Fracastoro,  and  Giovanni  Cotta,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  dispatched  by  D'Alviano,  when  he  was  made  a  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Agnadello,  on  an  embassy  to  Julius  II.,  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  liberation 
of  his  patron ;  on  which  expedition  he  died  of  a  fever,  having  yet  scarcely- 
attained  the  prime  of  life.  The  few  poems  left  by  Cotta  breaihe  the  very 
apirit  of  his  countryman,  Catullus,  and  are  well  characterized  in  the  foUowin|^ 
lines  of  Jo.  Matthnus  Toscanus : 

"  Qui  Musas,  Veneremqne  Gratiasqne 
Vis  coetu  socias  vldere  in  uno, 
Hunc  unum  anreolum  legas  libellom, 
Quo  MussB  neqne  sunt  politiores. 
Ipsa  neo  Venus  est  magis  venusta, 
Nee  gratiB  Charites  magis.     Quod  uUi 
Si  fortasse  secus  videtur,  ille 
Iratas  sibi  noverit  miseUo, 
Camcenas,  Veneremque,  Gratiasqne.'* 

And  Flaminio  has  ventured  even  to  prefer  his  poems  to,  or  at  least  to 
flace  them  on  an  equality  with,  those  of  Catullus  himself. 
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"  Si  fas  eniqae  sni  sensas  expromere  eotdis. 
Hoc  equidem  dioam,  pace,  Gatulle,  tna ; 
Est  tua  Musa  quidem  dulcissima;  Masa  Tidetnr 
Ipsa  tameu  Cotta  dnleior  essa  mihi." 

*  The  lines  on  the  assassination  of  Alessandra  de'  Medici,  usually  called  the 
first  duke  of  Florence,  attributed  to  Gotta  by  Gaguet  and  Yulpius,  (see  Fra- 
castor.  Cotte,  et  aliomm  Caim.  Patay.  1718.  8to,)  are  the  production  of 
some  later  author;  that  event  not  having  occurred  until  numy  years  after 
his  death. 

NoTB  37,  (p.  161 .) — Syphil.  ii.  11.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  Menckenius, 
in  his  life  of  Fracastoro,  111,  has  asserted  that  Fracastoro  has  not,  either  in 
his  Syphilis,  or  in  any  other  part  of  his  works,  expressed  his  approbation  of, 
or  even  mentioned  Potano.  Surely  Menckenius  should  have  known  that 
the  poet  mentioned  in  the  passage  above  quoted, 

"  Of  ail  the  wandering  stars  of  heaven  that  told, 
And  western  groves  of  vegetable  gold," 

could  be  no  other  than  Pontano.  In  addition  to  which  it  may  further  be  ob- 
served, that  Fracastoro,  in  his  dialogue  entitled,  "  Naugerius,  sive  de 
Poetica,**  has  not  only  expressly  mentioned  Pontano,  but  has  cited  his 
opinion  as  to  the  object  and  end  of  poetry,  which  he  there  ftilly  discusses 
and  confirms. — Op.  Fracastor.  ap.  Giunt.  116. 

Note  38,  (p.  162.) — In  this  poem  the  author  doubtless  alludes  to  the 
recent  discovery  of  America,  and  to  the  venereal  disease,  which  it  is  said  was 
brought  thence  by  the  first  navigators. — ^B. 

Note  39,  (p.  162.) — Many  of  these  testimonies  maybe  found  in  the  Ara 
Fracastoria  of  Julius  Ciesar  Sealiger,  printed  with  other  commendatory 
pieces,  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume  of  the  works  of  Fracastoro,  by 
Comino,  Patav.  1730,  4to,  and  in  the  life  of  Fraoistorb,  by  Menckonius, 
•eo.  9. 

Note  40,  (p.  162.) — With  respect  to  this  anecdote,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  Sifilide  was  not  published  until  after  Sanazzaro's  death,  and  though 
it  is  possible  the  latter  may  have  seen  the  work  in  manuscript,  there  are 
many  circumstances  which  render  this  extremely  improbable. — ^B. 

Note  41,  (p.  163.)— If  De  Thou  was  not  misinformed,  Fracastoro  exer- 
cised his  profession  without  deriving  from  it  a  pecuniary  reward :  <*  Madi- 
cinam,  ut  honestissime  ae  citra  lucrumy  ita  felicissime,  fecit." — Thuani, 
Histor.  xii.  i.  430.  Ed.  Buckley. 

Note  42,  (p.  163.)—- The  true  reason  assigned  by  most  writers  for  this 
removal  is  Paul's  reluctance  to  be  too  near  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  with 
whom  he  was  not  on  very  friendly  terms;  and  he  therefore,  it  is  said,  pro- 
cured a  friendly  certificate  from  Fracastoro,  which  warranted  the  removal  of 
the  former  to  Bologna.  But  then,  the  certificate  of  insalubrity  given  by 
our  literary  physician  was  on  oath. — ^B. 

Note  43,  (p.  163.) — A  translation  of  Fracastoro's  description  of  his  Caphian 
villa,  in  his  beautiful  epistle  to  Frano.  Torriano,  may  be  found  in  Mjr.  Gxes- 
-well's  account  of  some  of  the  Latin  poets  of  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  eentnry ; 
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but  porhapB  the  most  exquisite  productioii  of  Fraoastoro  is  his  epistle  on  the 
untimely  death  of  his  two  sons,  addressed  to  Giovan-Battista  Torriano,  and 
which,  in  point  of  elegance,  pathos,  and  true  sublimity,  may  bear  a  com- 
parison with  any  production  of  the  kind,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 

NoTB  44,  (p.  164.) — "  But  especially  lamentable,  though  not  premature, 
was  the  death  of  Girolamo  Fracastoro,  who  applied  his  acute  and  profound 
mind  to  the  exact  sciences  and  the  mathematical  arts,  and  chiefly  to  astro- 
nomy, on  which  he  wrote  some  learned  treatises." — ^Thuani,  Histor.  xii.  i. 
430. 

KoTS  45,  (p.  164.) — The  motiTes  of  this  are  beautifhlly  assigned  by  De 
Thou :  **  That  they  who  in  life  had  been  joined  together  in  the  study  and  dif- 
fusion of  the  finest  and  highest  literature,  should  after  death  still  be  seen 
united ;  and  daily  receive  in  company  the  homage  of  the  Paduan  youth  and 
of  the  whole  uniyersity." — Ibid. 

Of  the  numerous  testimonies  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Fracastoro,  by 
the  scholars  of  the  time,  the  following  lines  of  Adam  Fumani,  prefixed  to  the 
Giontine  edition  of  the  works  of  Fracastoro,  Yen.  1574, 4to,  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  the  most  elegant: 

"  Longe  vir  unus  omnium  doctissimus, 
Verona  per  quern  non  Marones  Mantuse, 
Nee  nostra  pnsds  iuTident  jam  secula, 
Virtute  summam  consecutus  gloriam 
Jam  grandis  »to  hie  conditur  Frastorius. 

"  Ad  tristem  acerbie  mortis  ejus  nuntium, 
Vicina  fleyit  ora,  flerunt  ultimiB 
Geutes,  periisse  musicorum  candidum 
Florem,  optimarum  et  lumen  artium  omnium." 

KoTE  46,  (p.  164.) — This  Navagero  has  himself  commemorated  in  the 
following  lines: — 

Vota  AcmonU  Vulcano, 
"  Has,  Vulcane,  dieat  sylvas  tibi  Villicus  Acmon; 
Tu  sacris  illas  ignibus  ure,  pater. 
Crescebant  dueta  e  Statii  propagine  sylvis ; 

Jamque  erat  ipsa  bonis  frugibus  umbra  nooens. 
Ure  simul  sylvas,  terra  simul  igne  soluta 

Fertilior  largo  foenore  messis  eat. 
Ure  istas ;  Phrygio  nuper  mihi  consita  colle 
Fae,  pater,  a  flammis  tuta  sit  ilia  tuis." 

Naug.  Cann.  xvii.  191. 

Note  47,  (p.  164.) — **  Tou  were  so  delighted  with  this  poet,  that  you 
several  times  transcribed  him  with  your  own  hand,  that  you  might  become 
more  thoroughly  familiar  with  him,  and  retain  him  more  perfectly  in  your 
memory.  Demosthenes  did  the  same  with  Thucydides,  transcribing  him,  as 
Lucian  tells  us,  no  fewer  than  eight  times.** — ^Aldi  Manuti  £p.  ad  Nauger. 
in  ed.  Pindar.    Ven.  1515,  8vo. 

Note  48,  (p.  165.)— Among  these  were  the  OraHons  of  Cicero,  com- 
posing three  volumes  of  the  edition  of  Cicero  in  eight  volumes,  printed  at 
the  Aldine  press,  in  1510,  and  the  second  volume  of  the  edition  of  the 
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works  of  Cicero  (printed  by  the  Junta},  at  Venice,  1534,  in  4  vols,  fo.) 
which  were  edited  by  Petrus  Victorius,  under  the  title,  "  Tomus  secnndns 
M.  T.  orationes  habet,  ab  Andrea  Naugerio,  patricio  veneto,  sammo  lab6re 
ac  industria  in  Hispaniensi,  Gallicaque  legatione,  excnssis  peraniltis  bibiio- 
thecis,  et  emendatiores  miilto  factas,  et  in  suam  integritatem  ad  exemplar 
codicum  antiquorum  longe  copiosias  restitutas."  To  which  may  also  be 
added  his  Vari4B  Lectianes  in  omnia  opera  Ovidii,  printed  in  the  Aldine 
edition  of  1516,  in  three  volomes,  and  again  in  1533.  These  readings  are 
also  met  with  in  other  editions  derived  from  the  Aldine. 

Note  49,  (p.  165.) — On  the  reconciliation  which  took  place  between 
Julius  II.  and  the  Venetian  republic,  in  the  year  1509,  and  which  first 
broke  the  formidable  league  of  Cambray,  Navagero  addressed  to  that  pon- 
tiff, in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation,  a  Latin  eclogue,  which  deserves 
notice,  as  well  from  its  intrinsic  merit  as  from  the  particularity  with  which 
it  applies  to  the  events  before  related. 

Note  50,  (p.  165.) — This  collection,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the 
celebrated  library  of  S.  Marco,  had,  in  the  year  1468,  been  presented  by 
Bessarion  to  the  Venetians. — ^Life  of  Lor.  de'  Medici,  19. 

Note  51,  (p.  165.) — To  this  work  Navagero  alludes  in  the  following 
truly  Horatian  lines,  addressed, 

*•  Ad  Benibum, 
"  Qui  modo  ingentes  auimo  parabam, 
Bembe,  bellorum  strepitusque,  et  arma 
Scribere,  hoc  yix.  exiguo  male  audax, 
Carmine  serpo. 
**  Nempe  Amor  magnos  violentus  ausus, 
Fregit  iratus ;  velut  hie  Tonantem, 
Cogit  et  fulmen  trifidum  rubenti 
Ponere  dextra. 
"  Sic  eat ;  fors  et  sua  laus  sequetur, 
Caadide  vultus  Lalages  canentem,  et 
Furius  daro  radiantis  astro 

Frontis  honores. 
**  Nota  Lesbos  lyra  blanda  Sapphus, 
Notns  Alcffii  Lycus,  altiori 
Scripserit  quamvis  animosum  Homerus 
Pectine  Achillem." 

Note  52,  (p.  165.) — On  this  event  he  had  begun  a  Latin  poem,  in  iriiich 
he  was  interrupted,  and  of  which  only  the  following  beautifiil  lines  are  pre- 
served: 

'<  Salve,  oura  Beiim,  mundi  felicio  ora, 
Formosn  Veneris  dulces  salvete  recessns ; 
Ut  vos  post  tantos  animi,  mentisqne  labores, 
Alspicio,  lustroque  libens  !     Ut  munere  vestro, 
Sollicitas  toto  depello  e  pectore  curas ! 
Non  aliis  charites  perfundunt  Candida  lymphis 
Corpora ;  non  alios  contexunt  serta  per  agros." 

Note  53,  (p.  167.)— The  few  pieces  to  which  Fracastoro  above  refers. 
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were  collected  together  soon 'alter  the  death  of  Navagero,  and  printed  in  the 
year  1530,  with  a  short  address  prefixed,  fur  the  most  part  in  the  very 
words  of  Fracastoro  above  cited;  from  which  we  may  reasonably  conjecture, 
that  it  was  he  who  procured  this  edition  of  the  writings  of  his  ftiend,  and 
who  superintended  its  publication.  This  edition,  now  not  frequently  met 
with,  is  entitled,  "  Andrese  Naugerii  Patricii  Veneti  Orationes  duse  Car- 
minaque  nonnulla."  And  at  the  close  we  read :  "  Impnessum  Venetiis 
amicorum  cura  quam  potuit  fieri  diligenter.  Fraslo  Joan.  Tacuini. 
K.D.XXX.IIII.  id.  Mai't."  The  researches  of  subsequent  times,  and  par- 
ticularly the  industry  of  the  learned  brothers,  Gioran- Antonio  and  Gaetano 
Yolpi,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  valuable  editions  of  the  works  of 
the  early  restorers  of  literature,  have,  however,  collected  a  few  additional 
pieces  of  Navagero,  which  had  before  been  scattered  in  various  publications, 
and  given  to  the  public  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  entitled,  "  Andreie 
Naugerii,  Patricii  Veneti,  oratoris  et  Poetae  clarissimi  opera  omnia,  qu» 
quidem  magna  adhibita  diligentia  coUigi  potuerunt.  Curantibus  Jo.  An- 
tonio J.  U.  D.  et  Gajetano  Vulpiis  Bergomensibus  Fratribus.  Patavii,  1718. 
Excudebat  Josephus  Cominus,  Vulpiorum  lere,  et  superiorum  permissu." 
Among  these  are  the  remarks  made  by  Navagero  on  his  joumies  to  Spain 
and  to  France,  a  few  Italian  poems,  which  bear  the  same  character  of 
elegant  correctness  as  his  Latin  writings,  and  several  of  his  letters,  prefixed 
to  his  editions  of  the  ancient  authors,  particularly  one  which  is  addressed 
to  Leo  X.,  exhorting  him  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Turks. 

Note  54,  (p.  167.)— Jovius,  ap.  Tirab.  Storia  della  Lett.  Ital.  7,  iii.  230. 
This  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  following  lines  of  Jo.  Matth.  Toscanus  : 
"  Hie  Naugerins  ille,  Martialis 

Lascivi  petulantiam  perosus, 

Et  mnsas  sine  fine  pnirientes, 

Lseso  cuncta  quibus  licent  pudore, 

Non  jam  virginibus,  sed  impudicis. 

— At  castas  voluit  suas  Gamoenas 

Hie  Naugerins  esse,  sicque  amores, 

Cantare,  ut  tenerum  colant  pudorem. 

Hunc  ergo  pueri,  puelluloeque, 

Crebri  volvite,  quippe  Martiale 

Nee  doctum  minus,  et  magis  pudicum.^' 
Note  55,  (p.  168.)-^During  the  wars  consequent  on  the  league  of 
Cambray,  Gian- Antonio  had  been  despoiled  of  bis  property,  and  driven  firom 
Ms  residence  at  Serravalle,  but  was  relieved  by  the  liberality  of  Julius  II., 
and  of  the  cardinal  Baffaello  Riario.  He  has  left  many  works,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  some  of  which  have  been  printed,  and  of  which  his  twelve  books 
of  letters  are  the  most  valuable,  as  they  throw  considerable  light  on  the 
state  of  literature,  and  afford  much  particular  information  respecting  the 
early  progress  of  his  son. 

Note  56,  (p.  168.)— It  has  generally  been  supposed,  that  Marc- Antonio 
was  a  native  of  Imola;  but  Gianagostino  Gradenigo,  bishop  of  Ceneda,  has 
ckarly  shown  that  he  was  born  at  Serravalle. — Lettera  di  Gradenigo, 
Nuo\a  Baccolta  d'  Opuscoli,  xxiv.  Ven.  1773.  i.  It  is,  however,  admitted 
that  his  father,  Gian-Antonto,  was  bom  at  Imola,  whence  both  he  and  his 
json  have  f^quently  denominated  themselves  ForocorneHenses.    The  family 
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was  origmaOy  of  Cotignola,  where  Lodovico  Zambuii,  the  father  of  (Han- 
Antonio,  resided. — ^Tirab.  vii.  iii.  256. 

NoTB  57,  (p.  168.) — ^A.  copy  of  this  AfmotaUmnim  yet  remains,  and  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  learned  Abate  Jaeopo  MorelU,  Ubmiaa  of  S.  Mano, 
at  Venice. 

Non  58,  (p.  160.) — ^To  this  quotation  the  pope  added:  "  I  perceive  that 
you,  in  a  very  short  time,  wiU  achicTe  a  name  for  yoorse]^  and  will  be  an 
honour  not  only  to  your  fioher,  and  your  family,  but  to  all  Italy." — Joan- 
Anton.  Flam.  Epist.  in  Op.  M.  A.  Flamin.  297. 

Note  50,  (p.  160.)^Thi8  is  fully  shown  from  the  letters  of  the  elder 
Flaminio,  cited  by  Mazzuchelli  in  his  life  of  BrandolinL — Scrittori  d'ltalia, 
▼i.  2010. 

NoTB  60y  (p.  160.) — In  the  same  year,  when  Mare-Antonio  was  scarcely 
•ighteen  years  of  a^,  he  puUished  at  Fano  the  first  specimen  of  his  pro- 
ductions, with  a  few  poems  of  Marullus,  that  had  not  before  been  printed, 
nnder  the  following  title :  "  Michaelis  Tarchaniotn  Marulli  Nenias.  Ejns- 
dem  epigrammata  nnnquam  alias  impressa.  M.  AntoniiFlaminii  CarmiHum 
libellns.  Ejnsdem  Edoga  Thyrsis."  At  the  dose :  "  Imprassum  Fani  in 
ftdibus  Hieronymi  Soncini.  Idibus  Septemb.  m.i>jlt.'*  As  this  small 
▼olume,  minted  in  octavo,  is  extremely  rare,  a  more  particular  account  of  it 
may  not  be  unacceptable.  It  is  addressed  by  the  editor,  Flaminio,  in  a 
short  dedication,  to  Achille  Philerote  Bocchi.  The  poems  of  MamUiis 
consist  of  his  Nenie,  or  complaint  on  the  loss  of  his  country,  and  the 
misfortunes  of  his  family ;  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Giovanni,  the  son  of 
Pier-Francesco  de'  Medici ;  an  ode  to  Charles  V .,  and  another  ad  AnUmium 
Baldracanvm,  with  a  few  epigrams,  or  short  occasional  poems.  These  pieces 
do  not  appear,  either  in  the  first  edition  of  the  works  of  Marullus,  prilled  at 
Florence,  in  1407,  or  in  the  later  edition  by  Cripius,  Paris,  1561,  and  are, 
perhaps,  only  to  be  found  in  this  volume.  The  poems  of  Flaminio  are 
dedicated  to  Lodovico  Speranzo,  by  whose  entreaties  it  appears  he  had 
selected  a  few  of  his  pieces  to  be  printed.  In  this  dedication,  Flaminio  ex- 
presses his  apprehensions  that  he  may  be  accused  of  presumption,  in  expect- 
ing the  world  will  read  the  poems  of  a  youth,  who  has  yet  scarcely  attained 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age.  Of  these  poems,  some  have  been  printed, 
often  with  variations,  in  the  subsequent  editions  of  his  works;  but  steveral 
pieces  appear  there  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  edition  by  Mancurti, 
published  at  Padua,  by  Comino,  in  1727,  which  is  considered  as  the  most 
complete ;  whence  it  is  probable  this  early  publication  of  Flaminio  was  not 
known  to  his  editors.  It  is  observable  that  the  lines  in  commendation  of 
the  writings  of  Navagero,  in  the  Comino  edition,  p.  40, 

"  Quot  bruma  creat  albicans  pruinas 
Quot  tellus  Zephyro  solnta  fiores,**  &c. 

are  applied  in  the  early  edition  to  the  writings  of  the  anthof^s  fioher, 
Oian-Antonio  Flaminio ;  the  above  lines  being  transposed,  and  the  poem 
ending  thus, 

"  Tot  menses,  bone  Flamini,  tot  annos 
Perennes  maneant  tui  libeUL" 
Among  the  pieces  that  have  not  been  reprinted,  are  two  odes,  addressed 
to  Guido  Postwmo,  of  whom  some  account  will  hereafter  be  given,  wMcfa 
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display  the  early  talents  of  the  author  no  less  than  his  other  writings.  The 
Yolume  concludes  with  an  eclogue,  intended  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the 
author  to  the  count  Baldaasare  Gastiglione,  for  the  favours  conferred  upon 
Imn  at  Urbino.  These  pieces,  with  the  dedications  or  introductory  letters 
by  which  they  are  accQmpanied,  throw  considerable  light  on  the  early  life 
and  studies  of  their  author,  and  deserve  to  be  more  generally  known. 

Note  61,  (p.  170.) — To  this  visit,  during  which  Flaminio  was  honoured 
by  the  attention  of  the  Neapolitan  nobility  and  scholars,  he  adverts  with 
great  pleasure  in  many  of  his  writings  ;  particularly  in  his  beautiful  elegy. 
— Garm.  lib.  ii.  Carm.  vii.  "  Pausilypi  colles  et  Candida  Mergellina,**  and 
in  his  verses  addressed  to  Francesco  Caserti,  lib.  vi.  Garm.  xx. 

" Quid?  istavestra 

Tam  felicia,  tarn  venusta  rura. 
Quern  non  alliciant  suo  lepore  ? 
Adde  quod  mihi  reddidere  vitam. 
Gum  vis  tabifica,  intimis  meduUis 
Serpens,  lurida  membra  devoraret." 
Note  62,  (p.  17]^) — »A  dissertation,  expressly  on  this  subject,  was 
written  by  Schelhomius,  and  published  in  the  Amsenitat.  Hist.  Ecclesiast. 
ii.,  to  which  Tiraboschi  has  fiilly  replied  in  his  Storia,  vii.  ill.  263.  From  these 
it  appears,  that  the  opinion  of  the  heterodoxy  of  Flaminio  had  gained  such 
ground,  that  his  writings  were  for  some  time  prohibited  in  the  Index  Expur- 
gatorius  of  the  Boman  church  by  that  bigoted  pontiff,  Paul  lY.  (Garaffa) 
who,  it  is  also  said,  intended  to  have  the  body  of  the  author  disinterred,  and 
committed  to  the  flames.  Tiraboschi  has  endeavoured  to  invalidate  this 
latter  assertion,  by  referring  to  the  instances  of  friendship  which  passed  be- 
tween that  pontiff,  whilst  a  cardinal,  and  Flaminio ;  but  if  the  pope  could 
attempt  to  blacken  the  memory  of  Flaminio  by  the  darkest  imputation  with 
which,  in  the  general  opinion,  it  could  be  affected,  there  seems  no  improba- 
bility in  supposing  that  he  would  also  display  his  resentment  against  his 
lifeless  remains.  As  to  the  fact  itself,  Tiraboschi  folly  admits  that  Fla- 
minio had  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  and  this  from  a  motive 
which  confers  the  highest  honour  on  his  character.  "  That  he  for  some 
time  manifested  a  tendency  to  embraoe  the  opinions  of  the  reformers  cannot 
be  denied.  And,  doubtless,  it  was  the  very  piety,  of  Flaminio,  and  his  pure 
and  innocent  character,  which  led  him  unconsciously  in  that  direction,, 
for  a  reform  of  the  abuses,  and  the  correction  of  the  manners  of  the  church 
being  the  pretexts  of  which  the  heretics  availed  themselves,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  pious  men  should  for  awhile  have  been  seduced  by  such  arguments.**^ 
The  same  author,  however,  afterwards  endeavours  to  show,  that  Flaminio  was 
re-converted  to  the  true  faith,  by  the  exertions  of  his  friend,  G  ordinal  Pole, 
under  whose  roof  he  died  as  a  good  Gatholic,  and  who  boasted  of  having 
rendered  a  great  service,  not  only  to  Flaminio,  but  to  the  Boman  church,  in 
detaching  him  from  the  cause  of  the  reformers. — Tirab.  vii.  iii.  263.  By 
what  arguments  his  conviction  was  effected,  does  not  appear,  but  the  mUd 
and  inoffensive  spirit  of  Flaminio  was  ill  qualified  to  brook  the  reproaches 
of  his  friends,  much  less  to  prompt  him  to  undergo  the  sufferings  of  a 
martyr.  I  shall  only  further  observe,  that  the  Unes  of  Flaminio,  entitled  De 
Hieronymo  Savonarola^  Ed.  Gomin.  72,  (see  vol.  1.  in  Appendix,)  were 
more  probably  intended  to  apply  to  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  was  actuafly 
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burnt  alive  by  the  council  of  Constance,  Tvbilst  the  dead  body  only  of  Savo- 
narola was  consumed  by  the  flames. 

Note  63,  (p.  1 72.)— Their  works  were  united  together  and  publislied  in 
1540.  Many  of  them  are  also  inserted  in  the  Carm.  illustr.  Poet.  Ital.  iii. 
Plaminio  has  addressed  to  them  a  copy  of  verses,  accompanying  some  of  his 
poems,  in  which  he  denominates  them, 

"  Fratres  optimi  et  optimi  poetae." 

Flamin.  v.  Cann.  53. 

NoTB  64,  (p.  172.) — Mazzucli.  ii.  000.  Tirab.  vii.  iii.  194.  Flominio, 
contrasting  the  personal  deformity  of  his  friend  Benzio  with  Ihe  accom- 
plishments of  his  mind,  addresses  him, 

"  O  dentatior  et  lupis  et  apris, 
Et  setosior  hirco  olente,  et  idem 
Tameu  deliciie  novem  dearum 
Que  silvam  Aoniam  colunt,"  &c. 

CamLT.  50. 

Note  65,  (p.  l72.)—FiTst  printed  at  Bologna,  1555,  and  again  in  1574. 
The  prints  in  this  work  are  designed  and  engraved  by  the  celebrated  artist, 
Oiulio  Bonasone.  Their  merit  is  various,  but  many  of  them  are 
very  beautiftil ;  a  circumstance  which  may  be  explained  by  a  passage  in 
Halvasia,  Felsina  Pittrioe,  ii.  72,  where  we  find  that  Bonasone  frequently 
copied  his  ideas  from  Michel-Agnolo  and  Albert  Durer,  and  that  he  pro- 
cured designs  from  Parmigiauo  and  Prospero  Fontaua;  the  latter  of  whom 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Bocclii.  With  this  information,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  allot  these  designs  to  their  respective  masters.  In  the  second 
edition,  the  prints  are  retouched  by  Agostino  Caracd,  who  has  also 
engraved  the  first  symbol  from  a  design  of  his  own ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  great  merit  of  this  artist,  the  first  edition  of  this  scarce  work  is  to  be 
preferred.  The  pieces  addressed  by  Flaminio  to  Bocchi  may  be  found  in 
i.  Carm.  34,  43.  ii.  Carm.  29. 

Note  66,  (p.  172.)-^A  native  of  Isemia,  and  bishop  of  Isola.  Many  oi 
bis  poems  are  annexed  to  the  edition  of  Sanazzaro  by  Comino,  Padua,  1 731. 
He  is  denominated  by  Broukhusius,  *<  Poeta  purus  ac  nitidus;'*  a  character 
not  superior  to  his  merits. 

Note  67,  (p.  172.) — ^A  native  of  Bergamo,  who  resided  at  Bome  during 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  and  whose  poems  were  published  at  Bergamo,  in 
1747,  with  the  life  of  the  author  by  Serassi.  Many  of  them  are  also  inserted 
in  the  Carm.  illust.  Poet.,  and  may  bear  a  comparison  with  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  the  times. — ^Tirab.  vii.  iii.  224. 

Note  68,  (p.  173.) — This  poem,  and  other  works  of  Fumani,  are  printed 
with  the  works  of  Fracostoro,  in  the  second  edition  by  Comino,  two  volumes 
quarto,  Patav.  1739. 

Note  69,  (p.  174.) — The  Latin  poems  of  Flaminio  were  printed  at  Venice, 
in  1548,  in  a  volume  with  those  of  his  fiiends,  Bembo,  Navagero,  Castig- 
lione,  and  Cotta. — B. 

Note  70,  (p.  174.) — The  particulars  of  his  life  have  been  collected  by  the 
Cav.  Domenico  Bonamini,  under  the  title  of  ''  Memorie  Istoriche  di  Gnido 
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Postumo  Silrestre  Pesarese,*'  and  published  in  the  Nnova  Baccolta  d'  Opascoli, 
XX.  Venez.  1770.  To  this  tract,  and  to  the  writings  of  Postumo,  I  am 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  particulars  given  of  him  in  this  work. 

Note  71,  (p.  174.) — Author  of  the  congratulatory  verses  to  Leo  X.  on  his 
appointment  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  and  afterwards  on  his  elevation  to 
the  pontificate. 

"Note  72,  (p.  174.) — To  this,  his  early  preceptor,  Postumo  has  addressed 
liis  affectionate  and  jmthetic  elegy,  entitled,  "  Ad  Fuscum,  Episcopum  Co- 
maclensem,"  Eleg.i.  10,  in  wliich  he  acknowledges  his  kindness,  and  laments 
his  own  misfortunes  and  imprisonment. 

Note  73,  (p.  175.) — ^It  is  observable,  that  in  one  of  the  poems  of  Pos- 
tumo, intended  to  excite  the  citizens  of  Pesaro  to  resist  the  arms  of  Borgia, 
the  author  refers,  not  only  to  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Gandia,  by  Caesar 
Borgia,  and  to  the  supposed  incestuous  intercourse  of  this  family,  but  to 
other  charges,  not  alluded  to,  as  far  as  I  have  discovered,  by  any  other 
writer,  which  are,  however,  sufficiently  refuted  by  their  own  enormity. 

"  Pellite  vi  vires,  ferrumque  arcessite  ferro, 

Inque  feros  enses  obvius  ensis  eat. 
Aspera  dux  vobis  indixit  prselia,  cujus 

Fratema  potuit  caede  madere  manus." 

.  *  •  *  * 

**  Sede  sub  hac  non  est  matri  sua  filia  pellex, 

Concubuitve  suo  noxia  Myrrha  patri ; 
Hie  neque  pro  nato  ^dcturum  in  »ecula  torrem 

Testiadem  flammis  imposuisse  femnt ; 
Solve  Thyesteae  fugiens  fera  pocula  mensae, 

Pone  domum  celeres  ire  coegit  equos. 
Monstra  nurus  nostrae  non  progeuuere,  tiUitque 

De  bove  semivirum,  de  cane  nulla  canem." — ^Eleg.  ii.  33. 

Note  74,  (p.  170.) — ^Bonamini  has  founded  this  opinion  on  the  following- 
lines  of  Postumo,  in  his  Epicedium  on  the  death  of  his  mother: 

"  Creditus  hoc  cum  ipso  est  saxo  mihi  regius  infans 
Guidus  Juliades,  qui  quamquam  mitis,  et  ore 
Blandus,  ut  exvultupossis  cognoscere  matrem, 
Patrem  animis  tamen,  et  primis  patruum  exprimit  annis." 

But  this  is  contradicted  by  the  historical  evidence  of  Leoni,  who  informs 
us,  that  the  defence  of  this  forti*ess  was  intrusted  to  Sigismondo  Varano,  who,, 
on  accountof  his  youth,  was  assisted  by  Bernardino  Ubaldino,  and  Battista 
da  Venafro. — Leoni,  Vita  di  Fran.  Maria  Duca  D'Urbino,  ii.  183. 

Note  75,  (p.  170.) — "  Guido  Postumo  of  Pesaro,  a  poet  of  a  light,  grace- 
ful and  ingenious  turn  of  wit,  after  he  had  become  known  by  various  elegies, 
and  other  compositions,  was  received  with  distinction  in  Leo's  palace,  which 
was  ever  open  to  men  of  genius  and  a  sceue  of  refined  gaiety." — Jov. 
Elogia.  Ixix. 

Note  76,  (p.  177.) — Tebaldeo  honoured  the  memory  of  Postumo  with 
the  following  epitaph : — 
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*(  PosdnimaB  hie  sitae  est ;  ne  dietiuoi  hoc  nomine  credas 
In  Inoem  extineto  quod  pstre  prodieiit; 
Mortales  neqne  enim  talem  genuere  parentes, 

Calliopeia  fuit  mater,  Apollo  pater/' — Jot.  Elog.  Ixix. 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  Postumo,  his  writings  were,  at  the  instance 
•of  the  cardinal  Rangone,  collected  by  his  pupil,  Lodovico  Siderostomo,  and 
published  at  Bologna,  in  1524,  with  a  dedication  from  the  editor  to  Pirro 
Gonzaga,  protonotary  of  the  Boman  see.  The  extreme  rarity  of  this  volume, 
of  which  very  few  copies  are  known  to  exist,  has  given  rise  to  conjectures 
that  the  edition  was  suppressed  by  some  of  those  persons  in  power,  who 
found  themselves  attacked  by  the  satirical  and  pungent  style  of  the  auth<»' ; 
nor  is  it  unlikely  that  this  circumstance  may  be  attributed  to  the  freedom 
with  which  he  had  treated  the  Roman  pontiflb  who  preceded  Leo  X.  This 
veliune  is  entitled,  "  Guidi  Posthumi  Silvestris  Pisaurensis  elegiarum 
libri  ii.  cum  gratia  et  privilegio."  At  the  close  :  "  Impressum  Bononis  per 
Hieronymum  de  Benedictis  Bibliopolam  Bononiensem,  Anno  Domini 
M.D.xxiiii.  Galen.  Jul.**  "  This  edition  became,  in  a  very  short  time,  so 
excessively  rare,  that  scarcely  a  copy  of  it  is  now  to  be  met  with.  There  is 
one  in  the  public  library  of  Perugia,  and  two  in  the  Alexandrine  library,  at 
Rome." — Memor.  Istoriche  di  Guido  Posth.  25. 

Note  77,  (p.  177.) — ^Bembo,  writing  to  Ottaviano  Fregoso,  denominates 
liim :  "  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  as  you  know,  and,  perhaps,  of  even 
greater  than  you  may  imi^[ine.  He  nuikes  great  progress  every  day,  in  the 
poetical  pursuits,  for  which  he  is  by  nature  chiefly  adapted,  and  his  private 
•conduct  is  of  the  highest  excellence.'* — £p.  Fam.  v.  vii. 

Note  78,  (p.  177.) — *'  My  lord,  you  are  aware  of  my  fear  that  oar  poor 
Mozzarello  has  been  killed  by  the  people  about  him.  For  a  month  past  he 
has  not  been  seen.  All  that  is  known  about  him  is,  that  he  set  out  from 
that  cursed  rock,  and  that  nothing  has  since  been  heard  of  him.  Unhappy 
young  man !  'Tis  truly  pitiable  to  see  such  high  genius  cut  off  so  prema- 
turely, and  in  such  a  manner." — ^Bembo  Ep.  al  Card,  da  Bibbiena.  in 
op.  iii.  10. 

Note  79,  (p.  178.) — ^In  the  ducal  library  of  Modena  is  a  work  of  Mozza- 
relic,  written  by  him,  whilst  very  young,  in  the  manner  of  the  Arcadia  of 
Sanazzaro,  and  dedicated  to  jBlizabetta  Gonzaga,  dachess  of  Urbino. — 
Tirab.  vii.  iii.  233. 

Note  80,  (p.  178.) — ^Ariosto  has  immortalized  him,  by  enumerating  him 
Among  the  great  scholars  of  the  age. 

"  Uno  elegante  Castiglione,  e  un  cnlto 
Mutio  Arelio." — Orl.  Fur.  cant.  42,  87. 

Note  81,  (p.  178.) — The  art  of  impro wising  Latin  verses  took  its  rise  in 
Italy,  and  to  this  we  may  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  Italian  improwisatori, 
who  increased  in  number,  as  the  former  diminished. — ^B. 

Note  82,  (p.  178.) — The  Brandolini  were  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence, 
and  were  distinguished,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  two  men  of 
considerable  literary  eminence,  Aurelio  and  Raffaelle,  each  of  whom  was 
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known  liy  die  denomination  of  lippo,  or  Lippus  Florentinns.  Of  the 
former  of  these  writers,  who  died  in  the  year  1497,  a  foil  account  may  he 
found  in  Mazzuchelli,  vi.  2013. 

NoTB  83,  (p.  178.) — He  collected  together  some  of  the  works  of  his  rela- 
tion, Anrelio ;  one  of  which,  entitled  De  comparatione  BeipuhlioB  et  JRegni, 
he  dedicated  to  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.,  in  an  address, 
which  contains  several  cnrions  particnlars  of  the  Medici  fkmily. 

NoTS  84,  fp.  178.) — On  this  account,  he  is  denominated  hy  Qian- Antonio 
Flaminio,  Oculus  Pontificis,  although  Brandolini  was  himself,  in  fioct,  nearly 
deprived  of  sight.  It  has  already  been  noticed  that,  at  the  desire  of  the 
pontiff,  Brandolini  gave  instructions  to  the  celebrated  Marc-Antonio  Fla« 
minio,  the  son  of  Gian-Antonio,  to.which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  father 
has,  on  many  occasions,  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  his  son  had  obtained 
the  assistance  of  so  accomplished  a  tutor,  who  is  said  to  have  treated  his 
pupil  with  as  much  kindness  and  affection  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  off- 
spring.— J.  A.  Flamin.  Op.  ap.  Mazzuch.  vi.  2019. 

Note  85,  (p.  178.) — This  work  was  preserved  in  MS.  until  the  year  1753, 
when  it  was  published  at  Venice,  by  Francesco  Fogliazzi,  doctor  of  laws, 
accompanied  by  a  life  of  the  author,  and  copious  notes. 

NoTB  86,  (p.  179.) — Jovius,  who  relates  this  incident,  has  preserved  the 
commencement  of  the  verses  recited  by  Marone : 

"  Infelix  Europa,  diu  quassata  tumultu 
.    Bellofom." 

Note  87,  (p.  179.) — "  The  annual  festival  instituted  by  Leo  X.  in  honour 
of  the  great  Cosmo,  bis  grandfather,  was  celebrated  with  very  great  splendour. 
On  this  occasion,  a  number  of  eminent  poets  were  present,  who,  according 
to  the  custom,  competed  with  each  other  in  extempore  verses.  When 
Andrea  Marone,  a  man  of  quick  and  powerftil  wit,  had  silenced  all  the  rest, 
he  was  ordered  by  the  pope  to  enter  the  lists  with  Lippo,  and,  after  a  con- 
test, ably  conducted  on  both  sides,  the  victory  was  adjudged  to  Marone."— 
Fogliazzi,  in  Vita  Baph.  Brandolini,  48. 

Note  88,  (p.  179.) — ^Two  Latin  epigrams  of  Marone,  which  do  no  dis- 
credit to  his  talents,  are  prefixed  to  the  singular  book  of  Francesco  Colonnft, 
entitled,  "  La  Hypnerotomachia  di  Poliphilo,"  printed  by  Aldus  in  1499, 
and  again  in  1545,  of  which  a  full  account  may  be  found  in  the  Menagiana, 
iv.  70. 

Note  Q9,  (p.  179.) 

**  Quid  si  ilium  audieris,  velut  sodales 
Octo  audivimus,  optimum  sodalem ! 
Nos  audivimus ;  audit  huno  et  omnis 
Doctomm  manus  in  dies,  canentem 
Mille  ex  tempore  carmina  erudita; 
Quia  nil  sit  lutulentum,  inexpolitnm. 
Nil  abeurdum,  et  inane,  nil  hiulcum ; 
Tanquam  Virgilii  mora,  et  labore, 
Tanquam  tempore  culta  sub  novennL'* 
Pier.  Valerian,  ad  Dantem  iii.  Aligerum.  Hexam.  &c.  127. 
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KoTB  90,  (p.  179.)-»Particalarly  by  Fr.  Arsilli,  in  his  poem,  De  poetis 
Urbanity  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  refer. 

Note  91,  (p.  180.) — On  one  of  these  mortifying  occasions,  Qnemo  is 
said  to  have  turned  towards  the  pontiff,  with  the  cup  in  his  hand,  and  to 
have  addressed  him  in  these  Leonine  verses : 

"  In  cratere  meo  Thetis  est  conjuncta  Lyaeo 
Est  Dea  juncta  Deo ;  sed  Dea  major  eo." 

Foresti,  Mappamondo  Istorico,  iii. 
KoTE  92,  (p.  180.) — Of  this  the  following  specimen  has  frequently  been 
quoted.     Quemo  complaining  of  his  laborious  office,  exclaimed, 
*<  Archipoeta  facit  versus  pro  mUle  poetis.*' 
To  which  Leo  instantly  repUed, 

"  £t  pro  miUe  aliis  Archipoeta  bibit." 
Quemo,  who  found  some  reinforcement  necessary,  shortly  afterwards  sub- 
joined, 

"  Porrige  quod  faciant  mihi  carmina  docta  Falemum." 
But  Leo  reftised ;  and  added,  as  a  reason, 

**  Hoc  vinum  enervat  debilitatque  pedes." 
In  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  alluded  to  the  gout,  with  which 
Quemo  is  said  to  have  been  afflicted ;  but  he  certfdnly  meant  also  to  apply 
the  word  pedes  to  the  feet  of  the  verse,  which  were  not  likely  to  be  improved 
by  an  adcUtional  quantity  of  wine. 

[Quemo  remained  in  Bome  after  the  death  of  Leo  X.  It  was  not  till 
the  socking  of  Bome  that  he  retired  to  Naples,  where  he  endured  such  per- 
secution from  his  countrymen,  that  he  used  to  say  that,  instead  of  one  lion, 
he  had  found  a  thousand  wolves.] — B. 

Note  93,  (p.  181.) — "  An  nescitis  Gazoldum  ssBpius,  ob  ineptos  versus 
et  clandicantes,  male  mnlctatum  k  Leone  flagris,  et  fabulam  omnibus 
factum  ?  Archipoetam  vero  immania  ingurgitantem  pocula  a  ganeone  Alex, 
anribus  et  psene  naribus  deformatum  ?" — Giraldi,  De  Poetis  suor.  temp,  in 
op.  547.    And  see  Mazzuchelli  Scrittori  d*  Ital.  vi.  2112. 

Note  94,  (p.  182.) — To  this  event  Angelo  Oolocci  refers  in  one  of  his 
epigrams,  entitled, 

De  Ahante  Baraballa. 
**  Littore  de  curve  vicina  cadentibus  Euris 
Cajeta  hue  celebres  misit  alumna  viros, 
iSnean  mentem  Trojse,  et  te  maxime  vatum, 
Qui  nunc  A;9saraci  nomen  Abantis  babes. 
Claras  Abans  cantu,  ter  dextra  claras,  et  armis; 

Ilium  pox  redimit,  hunc  grave  Martis  opus. 
At  nos  Nutrici  tantum  debebimus  omnes. 
Quantum  Boma  suee  debet  alumna  Lupe." 

Colocci,  op.  Lat.  109. 

Note  95,  (p.  182.) — Several  writers  have  erroneously  supposed  that 
Baraballo  and  the  arch-poet  Quemo  were  the  same  person.  Bottaii,  Note 
al  Vasaii,  ii.  120.  Lancelotto,  in  op.  lat.  Angeli  Colocci,  notis,  109.  Bara- 
ballo was  of  Gaeta,  Quemo  of  Monopoli,  in  Appulia.    Both  these  authors 
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4}ite  the  authority  of  JotIus,  in  Elog.,  who  makes  no  such  assertion. 
Bottari  is  also  mistaken  in  relating  that  Leo  X.  actually  crowned  BarabaUo, 
'*  fece  la  funzione  di  incoronarlo/'  for  which  he  also  cites  the  authority  of 
Jovins. 

Note  90,  (p.  182.) — By  Gian  Barile,  "an  artist  of  very  great  excellence 
in  his  class." — Bottari,  Note  al  Vasari,  ii.  120. 

Note  97,  (p.  183.) — "From  time  to  time  so  many  complimentary- 
verses  were  written  about  this  admirable  production,  that  the  monks  have 
filled  a  lai'ge  book  with  them,  which  I  myself  have  seen." — Vasaxi,  Vite  de* 
Pittor.  ii.  169. 

Note  98,  (p.  183.) — Particularly  in  the  Camiina  of  Marc-Antonio  Fla- 
minio,  where  it  appears  that  the  most  trivial  circumstances  have  at  times 
;giTen  rise  to  compositions  which  Horace  or  Catullus  might  not  have  blushed 
to  own. — Flamin.  Cai-m.  i.  Carm.  56,  &c. 

Note  99,  (p.  183.)  — At  the  close  we  read  :  "  Impressum  Bomee  apud 
Ludovicum  Vicentinum,  et  Lautitium  Perusinum.  meuse  JuUo.  mdxxiv.*' 
The  address  of  Palladius  prefixed  to  this  work,  and  the  letters  of  Corycius 
and  of  his  friend  Cajns  Sylvanus,  one  of  his  learned  countrymen  then 
resident  at  Bome,  and  who  contributed  several  pieces  to  this  collection^ 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  stftte  of  literature  in  Bome  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  Leo  X. 

Note  100,  (p.  184.) — Of  the  nature  of  these  compositions,  the  following* 
lines  of  Flaminius,  wliilst  they  exhibit  a  singular  mixture  of  Christian  piety 
flud  heathen  sensuality,  may  afford  a  sufficient  idea. 
De  Sacello  Coryciano. 
"  Dii,  quibus  tam  Corycius  venusta 
Signa,  tam  dives  posuit  sacellum, 
Ulla  si  vestros  animos  piorum 

Gratia  tangit, 
Yos  jocos  risusque  senis  faceti 
Sospites  servate  diu ;  senectam 
Yos  date  et  semper  viddem,  et  Falerno 

Usque  madentem. 
At  simul  longo  satiatus  cevo 
Liquerit  terras,  dapibus  Deonim 
Laetus  intersit,  potiore  mutans 

Nectare  Bacchum."  Carm.  i.  Car.  vii. 

Ye  sacred  powers,  to  whom  this  shrine, 

These  sculptured  forms,  Corycius  rears, 
If  e*er  your  favouring  ear  incline 

To  votive  sighs  and  mortal  prayers, 
O  grant  him  still  with  jest  and  song 

The  blissful  hours  of  life  to  pass ; 
To  healthful  age  his  years  prolong ; 

And  crown  with  wine  liis  festive  glass  ; 
Till  satiate  with  this  earthly  fare, 

You  lead  him  to  your  seats  divine, 
The  banquets  of  the  gods  to  share. 

And  into  nectar  change  his  wine. 
VOL,  II.  H  H 
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NoTB  101,  (p.  184.) — ^Thifl  circumstance  is  alluded  to  in  the  following 
lines  oi  Fabius  Virgil : 

"  Tandem,  Jane,  ocnlis  anfer  Miracula  Divum, 

Kam  decet  arcanis  sacra  latere  locis.  ' 

Ni  facis,  accurrent  Tario  tot  ab  orbe  poets 

Quot  Persarum  iniere  agmina  Thermopylas. 
Nee  tibi,  quot  scita  populo  statuere  Qniritum 
Bissenc  adTersus  sat  ftierint  tabnle,**  Bee. 

Note  102,  (p.  184.)  —  Tiraboschi,  vii.  iii.  200,  where  it  appears  that 
Arsilli  returned  to  Sinigagha,  in  the  year  1527,  not  richer  than  he  left  it, 
and  lived  there  till  1540 ;  several  other  works  of  this  author  yet  remain  in 
MS.,  among  which  Tiraboschi  enumerates,  Amorum,  iii.,  Pirmillieidos,  iii., 
Piscatio.  Helvetiados,  i.,  PrsBdictionum,  iii.  Onorato  Fascitelli  has  cele- 
brated the  memory  of  Arsilli  in  the  following  lines : 

In  obitu  AniUi,  Medici,  et  Poetit. 

**  Ergo  videmus  lumine  hoc  spiralnli  ! 

Cassom  jaeere  te  quoqne; 
Ut  plebe  qnivis  unus  e  vili  jaeet, 

Arsilk,  magno  ApoUini 
Novemque  Musis  care  ?     Sive  poculis 

Prnsentibus  m<»bi  graves 
Essent  levandi,  sive  duloi  carmine 

Dicenda  mater  aurea 
Cnpidinum,  lususque  furtonim  leves. 

O  vota  nostra  inania ! 
Quid  dura  fati  non  potest  necessitas  ? 

I,  da  lyram  mihi,  puer, 
Manuque  ftinde  proniore  Gftcnbum. 

Nunc  sunt  Lyiei  munera. 
Nunc  plectra  cordi ;  nunc  juvat  lectissimo 

Cinzisse  flore  tempora. 
Sicci,  tenebris  obsiti,  tristi  in  Styge 

Fortasse  eras  silebimus.** 

Note  103,  (p.  185.) — ^Even  Jovius,  to  whom  the  poem  of  Arsilli  is 
addressed,  attributes  the  sudden  improvement  of  p<dite  literature  to  the 
liberality  of  Leo  X. — Jov.  in  ArsilU  Elog.  ciiL 
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Note  1,  (p.  188.) — Solyman  put  to  death  two  of  his  sons,  Mustapha  and 
Bajazet,  with  their  innocent  ofispring.  "  The  princes  of  this  house,"  says 
Sagredo,  "  are  bom  as  sheep  for  the  elaughter ;  doomed  victims  to  the  idol 
of  ambition." — See  Memorie  Istoriehe  de'  Monarcfai  Ottomani,  ii.  119 ;  iii. 
122:  vii.  343.  349;  Bobertson's  Hist.  Gha.  V.  zi. 

Note  2,  (p.  190.) — ^Among  these  was  Andrea  Navagero,  who,  in  his  epis- 
tolary address  to  Leo  X^  pielized  t5  the  fint  volnme  of  his  edition  of  the 
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orations  of  Cioero,  employs  all  bis  eloquence  to  incite  the  ponti£f  to  this  great 
undertaking,  and  promises  him  a  complete  triumph  over  his  enemies.-^ 
Naager.  Ep.  ad  Leon.  X.  In  impassioned  language,  Vida,  too,  addressed  the 
pontiff  on  this  occasion  in  a  Sapphic  ode,  in  which,  like  another  Ossian,  he 
offers  his  personal  services  in  the  war,  and  exults  in  that  immortality  which 
would  be  the  certain  result  of  his  military  achievements. 

Note  3,  (p.  190.) — ^Wolsey  was  joined  with  Gampegio  in  this  commission, 
without  which  measure  Leo  well  knew  there  would  be  no  chance  of  suc- 
cess.— Rapin's  Hist,  of  England,  xv.  i.  739.  The  bull  from  Leo  to  Wolsey 
is  given  in  Rymer's  Fcedera,  vi.  140.  An  original  letter  on  this  subject, 
from  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  then  ambassador  at  Rome,  to  Wolsey,  which 
strongly  marks  the  earnestness  of  the  pope  on  this  occasion,  is  preser^^ed  in 
the  British  Museum. 

Note  4,  (p.  191.) — This  may  be  thought  a  bold  truth  from  the  mouth  of 
a  pontiff;  but  Sagredo  the  historian  avows  the  same  sentiment.  ^*  Fasts  an<l 
indulgences  are  always  of  use ;  but  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  must  never 
foil  to  place  our  trust  in  Heaven,  on  the  other,  we  must  have  some  reliance 
on  ourselves;  let  us  pray,  but  let  us  not  forget  to  keep  our  swords  at  our 
sides." — Mem.  Istoriche  de'  Monarchi  Ottoman,  144. 

Note  5,  (p.  192.) — The  declaration  of  Henry  VIII.  on  this  subject,  is 
X)reserved  among  the  Gottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

Note  6,  (p.  192.) — This  treaty,  bearing  date  2  October,  1518,  is  given 
in  Dn  Mont,  Gorps  Diplomat,  iv.  i.  266.  But  in  the  title,  the  editor 
has  erroneously  called  Gharles  of  Austria,  the  emperor  Gharies  V.  The  rati- 
fication of  Gharles  bears  date  the  14th  January,  1519. 

Note  7,  (p.  193.) — These  negotiations  are  greatly  illustrated  by  the  con- 
fidential letters  between  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  and  the  cardinal  Giulio 
de'  Medici ;  in  the  Lettere  di  Principi,  i.  27,  34,  35,  &e. 

Note  8,  (p.  193.) — The  exaction  of  these  contributionB  gave  rise  to  great 
dissatisfaction,  particularly  in  Germany,  where  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers 
had  already  made  considerable  progress.  The  oration  made  on  this  occa- 
sion by  the  i^^stolic  legates  before  the  imperial  diet,  was  soon  afterwards 
printed  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Roman  see,  and  accompanied  by  a  kind  of 
answer  or  exhortation,  not  to  comply  with  the  requisition  of  the  pope.  This 
piece,  which  is  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Ulrich  Hutten,  contains  many  severe 
sarcasms  on  Leo  X.  and  the  family  of  the  Medici. 

Note  9,  (p.  194.) — "  About  this  time  there  was  bom  to  Francis  I.  king  of 
France,  a  mide  child,  who  afterwards  became  Francis  II." — Muratori,  Annali 
d'  ItaL  X.  136.  It  is  surprising  that  this  eminent  historian  should  have 
fallen  into  such  an  error ;  Francis  II.  being  the  son  of  Henry  II.  and  grand- 
son of  Francis  I. 

NoT&  10,  (p.  197.) — These  particulars  appear  in  a  letter  from  the  cardinal 
da  Bibbiena,  to  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici. — Lettere  di  Principi,  i.  56. 

Note  11,  (p.  197.) — ^It  appears  to  be  in  reference  to  these  promises,  that 
the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  observes  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  cardinal  da 
Bibbiena,  *'  The  attentions  paid  by  the  long,  the  queen,  and  madanw,  titt 
duly  estimated  by  his  holiness,  as  &r  as  fhey  go,  though  he  is  not  disposed 
to  put  any  faith  in  them.^— Lettere  di  Prineipi,  L  66. 

hh2 
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NoTK  12,  (p.  107.) — This  law  was  founded  on  a  boll  of  Clement  JV. — 
See  Seckendoif,  i.  zxidii.  123. 

Note  13,  (p.  198.)—"  His  majesty  has  sent  word,  that  he  proposes  to 
pay  a  compliment  to  Leo  X.  which  he  did  not  pay  to  either  Alexander  or 
Julius,  namely,  to  come  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  being  crowned  by  the 
hands  of  his  holiness.  The  legate  highly  approves  of  this  determination,  and 
recommends  us  to  accept  the  offer,  that  we  may  depart  from  the  recent  prac- 
tice of  sending  the  crown  to  the  emperors,  and  return  to  the  old  one  of 
having  the  emperors  come  to  Rome  for  it  themselves." — Lettera  del  Card. 
Oiulio  de'  Med.  al  Card,  da  Bibbiena.    Lettere  di  Principi,  i.  6G. 

Note  14,  (p.  100.) — ^It  is  related  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  attributed  to 
Spalatino,  that  after  the  death  of  Maximilian,  the  three  eodeaiastical  elec- 
tors, and  the  elector  palatine,  met  to  consult  together  on  their  common  de- 
fence during  the  vacancy  of  the  imperial  functions.  That  the  cardinal  of 
Oaeta,  the  pope's  legate,  went  to  this  meeting,  and  required  three  things  in 
the  name  of  the  pontiff.  1.  That  they  should  turn  their  thoughts  on  elect- 
ing an  emperor  possessed  of  great  talents  and  resources.  II.  That  they 
should  not  elect  Charles  of  Austria,  he  being  also  king  of  Naples,  which 
sovereignty  could  not  be  held  with  the  imperial  crown,  such  an  union 
being  prohibited  by  the  bull  of  Clement  IV.  III.  That  they  should  ex- 
plicitly inform  the  legate  of  their  intentions.  To  these  demands,  the  electors 
replied,  that  they  had  not  met  for  the  choice  of  an  emperor,  but  to  consider 
on  their  own  affairs  ;  that,  however,  they  had  no  doubt,  that  such  a  person 
would  be  chosen,  as  would  be  found  desirable  to  the  pontifical  see,  and  to 
all  Christendom,  and  formidable  to  their  enemies ;  but  that  they  were  much 
suTprised  that  the  pope  should  in  so  unusual  a  manner  attempt  to  prescribe 
laws  to  the  electors.  This  anecdote  is  probably  well-founded,  and  may  serve 
to  show  the  active  part  which  Leo  took  in  influencing  the  election. — Secken- 
dorf.  Comm.  de  Luther,  i.  xxxiii.  123. 

Note  15,  (p.  200.) — "  As  the  expeditious  method  of  transmitting  money, 
and  the  decent  mode  of  conveying  a  bribe  by  bills  of  exchange,  was  tlien 
little  known,  the  French  ambassadors  travelled  with  a  train  of  horses,  loaded 
with  treasure ;  an  equipage  not  very  honourable  for  that  prince  by  whom 
they  were  employed,  and  infamous  for  those  to  whom  they  were  sent !" — Ro- 
bertson's Life  of  Charles  V.  i.  ii.  52.  Nor  did  Charles  scrapie  to  for- 
ward his  cause  by  similar  methods.  In  particular  he  sent  a  lai-ge  sum  of 
money  to  Frederick  elector  of  Saxony,  the  great  patron  of  Luther,  to  whom 
the  imperial  crown  had  been  offered  by  his  associates,  and  who  after  having 
magnanimously  rejected  it,  and  given  his  vote  to  Charles,  was  not  likely  to 
disgrace  himself  by  accepting  such  a  rewai'd,  and  accordingly  sent  back  the 
money,  and  moreover  strictly  ordered  all  his  people  in  like  manner  to  refuse 
any  presents  that  might  be  offered  them. — ^Lettera  a  Papa  Leone  X.  Luglio 
1519.  Lettere  di  Principi.  i.  73.  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  flattered  himself 
with  some  distant  hopes  of  the  imperial  dignity,  sent  his  agent  Richard  Pace 
to  the  diet,  who  applied  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  offered  his  master's 
interest  if  he  would  accept  the  im^Merial  croim;  otherwise  requesting  the  vote 
of  the  elector  for  the  king  his  master. — ^Ex.  MS.  Spalatini  ap.  Seckend.  i. 
xxxiii.  123  ;  and  see  Lord  Herbert's  Hist,  of  Hen.  VIII.  74. 
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.  NoTB  16,  (p.  201.) — This  early  favourite  of  fortune  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  letters  of  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  written  to  Giuliano  de'  Medici, 
about  the  year  1515.  In  one  of  them  he  says,  "  Hippolito  is  well.  He  says 
to  every  one  who  asks  him  where  his  father  is  gone :  OA,  fie  is  gone  to  bring 
my  lady  mother  home.  When  he  made  this  reply  to  the  pope,  his  holiness 
nearly  split  his  sides  with  laughter." 


CHAPTRR    XIX. 

Note  1,  (p.  210.) — ^Luther  asserts  that  the  elector  treated  the  present  of 
the  pope  with  contempt :  "  The  golden  rose,  as  they  call  it,  which  Leo  X. 
sent  this  year  to  the  elector,  was  received  with  no  sort  of  honour ;  but,  on 
the  contrary',  treated  with  contempt,  so  that  the  Bomans  began  to  despair  of 
deceiving  that  great  prince  with  their  miserable  shifts." — Luther,  in  preef.  et 
Pallavicini,  Concil.  di  Trent,  i.  96. 

Note  2,  (p.  910.) — ^When  Luther  was  informed  of  his  sickness,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  him,  intreating  him  "  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  and  to  fear 
nothing  from  his  resentment,"  &c. — 'Luth.  op.  in  praef.  Whether  this  was 
really  intended  as  a  consolation,  tlie  reader  will  judge. 

Note  3,  (p.  211.) — This  famous  dispute  commenced  on  the  27th  day  of 
June,  1519.  The  principal  question  agitated  between  Carlostadt  and  Eccius 
was,  Whether  the  human  will  had  any  operation  in  the  performance  of  good 
works,  or  was  merely  passive  to  the  power  of  divine  grace  ?  The  debate 
continued  six  days ;  Eccius  maintaining  that  the  will  co-operated  with  the 
divine  favour,  and  Carlostadt  asserting  its  total  inefficacy  for  any  meritorious 
purpose.  The  debate  between  Luther  and  Eccius  occupied  ten  days,  in  the 
course  of  which  Luther  delivered  his  opinion  respecting  purgatory y  the  ex- 
istence of  which  he  asserted  could  not  be  proved  by  scripture ;  of  indulgences. 
which  he  contended  were  useless ;  of  Vie  remission  of  punishment,  which  he 
considered  as  inseparable  from  the  remission  of  sin ;  of  repentance,  which 
be  asserted  must  arise  from  charity  and  love,  and  was  useless  if  induced  by 
fear;  of  the  primacy  of  the  pope,  which  he  boldly  contended  was  supported 
by  human  and  not  by  divine  authority.  This  last  point  was  contested  by 
both  parties  with  great  earnestness  and  ability.  Luther,  however,  acknow- 
ledges, that  he  and  his  friends  were  overcome,  at  least  by  clamour  and  by 
gestures:  "Ita,  me  Deus  amet,  fateri  cogor  victos  nos  esse,  clamore  et 
gestu." — ^Excerpta  Lntheri,  de  suis  et  Garolostadii  thesibns,  ap.  Seckend.  73. 
It  is  remarki^)le  that  Milton  appears  as  an  advocate  for  the  catholic  doc- 
trine of  free-will,  in  opposition  to  the  Lutheran  and  Galvinistic  opinion  of 
the  total  inefficacy  of  the  human  mind  to  all  good  purposes. 
*<  Freely  they  stood,  who  stood,  and  fell,  who  fell ; 

Not  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  sincere 

Of  true  allegiance,  constant  £iith,  or  love  ? 

Where  only  what  they  needs  must  do  appeared, 

Not  what  they  would,  what  praise  could  they  receive  ?" 

Par.  Lost.  iii.  102. 
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N4>TB  4,  (p.  214.) — ^It  must  be  obsenred,  that  Lnther  had  been  in  Bonie, 
ia  the  year  1510,  on  the  affairs  of  his  convent,  where  he  had  been  greatly 
disgasted  with  the  conduct  of  the  elergy,  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  in 
the  performance  of  religious  worship. — ^Ex.  Lnther.  op.  German,  vi.  Jens, 
1^.  Meleh.  Adam  in  Tit&,  49. 

Note  5,  (p.  216.) — Some  of  the  protestant  writers,  willing  to  attribute 
the  schism  of  the  church  wholly  to  the  rash  and  intemperate  conduct  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  have  passed  over  in  siknoe  this  provoking  letter  of  Luther, 
although  published  in  the  general  collection  of  his  works ;  (see  Cha.  Chais, 
Mosheim,  Robertson,  &c.)  others  who  have  cited  it,  have  supposed  that 
Luther  was  serious  in  his  professions  of  respect  and  attachment  to  Leo  X., 
and  that  the  pontiff  should  have  considered  it  as  a  peace-offering;  ^Sleidan 
teid  Seckendorf)  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  peroeive  that  the  whole  is  •  hitter 
entire,  rendered  more  galling  by  the  pretended  anxiety  of  the  writer  fur  the 
temporal  and  eternal  welfue  of  the  pope.  Seekeudorf  has  also  attempted  to 
prove,  that  although  this  letter  bears  the  dale  of  the  6th  April,  1520,  it  was 
not  written  till  the  month  of  October  following ;  in  which  opinion  he  Ims  been 
incautiously  followed  by  other  writers.  To  say  nothing  of  the  decisive  inter- 
nal evidence  of  the  letter  having  been  written  before  the  issuing  of  thepi^al 
bull,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  notice  the  following  facts ;  a  due  attention  to 
which  would  have  prevented  Seckendorf  and  his  followers  fh>m  falling  into 
such  an  error^  I.  The  letter  in  question  was  prefixed,  as  the  actual  dedica- 
tion to  Leo  X.  of  the  book  of  Luther,  de  Libertate  Christiana.  In  this 
form  it  appears  in  the  Jena  edition  of  the  works  of  Lather,  where  it  imme- 
diately precedes  the  treatise,  and  is  entitled  *'  Epistola  Lutheri  ad  Leonem  X. 
Bom.  Pontiflcem,  Libello  de  Libertate  Christiana  prssfixa."  The  dedieatoiy 
words  at  the  close  of  the  letter  admit  of  no  doubt  that  it  was  published  with 
the  book :  "  Finally,  that  I  may  not  present  myself  empty-handed,  I  bring 
with  me  this  little  treatise,  sent  forth  under  your  name,  as  an  auspice  of  peace 
and  hope,**  &c.  II.  The  precise  time  of  Uie  publication  of  this  treatise  is 
marked  by  the  dedicatory  letter  itself;  viz.,  the  6th  April,  1520.  It  frt- 
ceded,  in  the  order  of  publication,  the  treatise,  de  Captivitate  Bahylomea  ; 
ftsd  the  latter  treatise  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  month  of  August 
1520. — Sleidan,  ii.  Seekend.  i.  Ixxiii.  III.  The  Jena  edition  of  the  woiks 
of  Lnlher  was  superintended  by  his  partieular  friends  soon  after  his  death, 
and  the  greatest  care  was  taken  in  arranging  his  writings,  in  order  of  time, 
aecording  to  their  proper  dates.  This  is  repeatedly  insisted  on,  in  the  pre- 
fwe  by  Amsdorf,  as  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  work.  <*  For  many,  not 
keeping  in  view  the  order  of  time,  grossly  blunder,  when  under  colour  of 
Lnther^s  writings  they  seek  to  reconcile  Christ  and  Belial."  In  this  edition 
the  letter  appears  in  its  proper  place,  with  the  date  of  the  6th  April,  and 
before  the  bull  of  Leo  X.,  which  is  dated  the  15th  of  June.  IV.  Any  cor- 
respondence between  Luther  and  Leo  X.  after  the  issuing  the  bull  most  have 
been  well  known,  and  given  rise  to  great  observation,  as  it^would  have 
shown  the  conduct  of  Luther  in  a  very  different  li^  from  that  in  which  it 
now  appears,  and  led  to  very  different  conclusions  respecting  his  character. 
To  have  omitted  or  misplaced  it  in  the  Jena  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther, 
which  professes  to  give  a  history  of  the  Reformation  for  the  years  1517,  18, 
19,  20,  and  21,  by  a  regular  series  of  authentic  documents,  would  have  been 
unpardonable.    £ven  Seckendorf  himself  has  not  ventured  to  introduce,  or 
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even  to  mention  such  letter  in  his  commentaries,  at  the  time  when  he  con* 
tends  it  was  written ;  and  only  undertakes,  in  a  former  part  of  his  work,  to 
raise  some  douht  on  the  sabject ;  "  dvhitationem  quondam  infra  aperiam  ;** 
a  donbt  which  a  proper  examination  would  effectually  have  removed. 

NOTS  6,  (p.  210.) — But  the  execution  of  John  Huss,  despite  the  imperial 
safe  conduct,  produced  a  terrible  civil  war,  in  which  his  followers,  to  the 
number  of  40,000,  covered  Bohemia  with  blood  and  devastation. — ^B. 

Note  7,  (p.  218.) — On  this  bull,  which  effected  the  entire  separation  of 
the  reformers  from  the  church  of  Borne,  Ulric  Hutten  wrote  a  series  of 
sarcastic  commentaries  which  were  pubUshed  in  the  works  of  Luther,  i. 
423. 

NoTB  8,  (p.  220.) — The  decrees  of  Gratian,  in  point  of  fact,  are  only  a 
collection  of  the  decretals  of  the  popes.-^B. 

Note  9,  (p.  221.) — ^An  account  of  the  ceremony  of  proclaiming  the  sen- 
tence of  the  pope  against  Luther,  and  the  burning  his  books  in  St.  Paul's 
OhuTch-yard,  London,  in  the  presence  of  Wolsey  and  the  prelates  of  the 
realm,  is  given  in  the  Appendix  from  the  Cottoniau  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Note  10,  (p.  221.) — "  Erasmus  writes  that  the  emperor's  court  is  filled 
with  beggarly  tyrants,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  from  Charles.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  *  Put  not  your  faith  in  princes,  nor  in  the  sons  of 
men.'  " — Luther,  ad  Spalatinum.  ap.  Seckend.  Comment,  i.  29, 115,  et  Palla- 
vicini,  xxiii.  132. 

Note  11,  (p.  223.) — 'The  harangue  of  Aleandro  is  given  entire  by  Palla- 
ticini,  from  documents  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican. — ^xxv.  142. 

Note  12,  (p.  225.) — Maimburg  asserts  that  Luther  travelled  in  a  mag- 
nificent carriage, with  an  escort  of  honour  of  100  horse ;  but  Seckendorf  has 
shown  that  these  accounts  were  exaggerated  by  his  enemies  for  the  purpose 
of  charging  him  with  ostentation.  His  appearance  at  Worms  was,  however, 
sufficiently  respectable. — Seckend.  i.  152. 

Note  13,  (p.  230.) — ^Pallavicini,  i.  xxvii.  163,  asserts  that  the  whole 
assembly  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  emperor,  **  tutta  la  dieta  concorse 
nella  sentenza  di  Cesare ;"  but  this  is  sufficiently  contradicted  by  the  ob- 
servations in  the  Lettere  di  Principi)  i.  93. 

Note  14,  (p.  233.) — ^Assertio  septem  Sacramentomm  adversus  Martinum 
Luthemm.  The  original,  in  an  elegant  MS.,  is  still  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Yaticau,  and  is  usually  shown  to  Englishmen  on  their  visits 
to  Bome. — ^Dr.  Smith's  Tour  to  the  Continent,  ii.  200;  From  this  copy 
it  was  printed  at  Rome,  "in  oedibus  Francisci  Priscianensis  Florentini, 
1543,"  as  appears  by  the  colophon,  "  Deseriptus  liber  ex  eo  est,  quern  ad 
'  Leonem  X.  Font.  Max.  Bex  ipse  misit;"  but  it  had  before  been  published  in 
London,  in  ledibus  Pynsonianis,  1521,  and  at  Antwerp,  in  aedibus  Michaelis 
Ifillenii,  in  the  year  1522.  On  this  occasion  several  of  the  Italian  scholars, 
and  particularly  Vida,  and  Colocd,  addressed  Latin  poems  to  the  king. 

Note  15,  (p.  233.) — Luther  replied  to  this  book  in  his  Treatise  contra 
Henricum  VIII.  Anglia  Regem ;  which  he  addressed  to  Seb.  Schlick,  a 
Bohemian  nobleman,  in  a  dedication  which  bears  date  15th  July,  1522. 
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In  tbis  work  he  treats  the  king,  irithout  any  ceremony,  as  a  Har  maiik  tt 
blasphemer.  Bat  whilst  he  stigmatizes  the  book  of  Henry  VIII.  t»  gfoli- 
dusimwn  and  turpitsimnm,  he  acknowledges  it  to  be  "inter  omnes  qui 
contra  se  scripti  sunt  latiuissimam/'  He  insinuates,  however,  that  it  was 
written  by  some  other  person  in  the  name  of  the  king.  An  answer  to  the 
work  of  Luther  was  published  or  re-pnblished,  Lond.  1523,  under  the  fol- 
lowing title,  &c.  "  Emditissimi  Tin  Gulielmi  Bossei  opus  elegans,  doctum^ 
iSestivum,  plum,  quo  pulcherrime  retegit  ac  refellit  insauas  Lutheri  calum- 
nias;  quibus  invictissimnm  Angli«  Gallioeqae  Begem  Henricum  ejus 
nomiuis  octayiim,  Fidei  defensorem,  hand  literis  minus  quam  regno  clarum 
acurra  turpissimus  inseetatur,"  &c.  In  this  work,  which  is  attributed  to 
Sir  Thomas  More,  the  author  has  not  only  endeavoured  to  refute  the  argu- 
ments, but  to  equal  the  abuse  of  the  German  reformer ;  and  he  concludes 
it  by  leaving  him,  "  cum  suis  ftiriis  et  fnroribus,  cum  suis  merdis  et  ster- 
coribus,  cacautem  cacatumque."  Such  are  the  elegantim  of  religious  con- 
troversies. A  few  years  afterwards,  when  Luther  began  to  suspect  that  the 
king  was  not  indisposed  to  favour  his  opinions,  he  wrote  to  him  to  excuse 
the  violence  and  abuse  contained  in  his  book,  which  he  attributed  to  the 
advice  of  others,  acknowledging  that  he  had  published  it  too  rashly,  and 
offering  to  make  a  public  apology.  To  this  Henry  condescended  to  write 
a  long  and  ai-gumentative  reply,  in  which  he  advises  Luther  to  retract  Lis 
errors,  or  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  monastery,  and  rex)ent  of  his  sins.  These 
letters  have  been  published  without  note  of  place  or  date,  and  are  prefixed, 
in  the  copy  now  before  me,  to  the  treatise  of  Henry  on  the  seven  sacraments. 

Note  16,  (p.  234.) — Luther  endeavoured  to  explain  his  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence,  by  comparing  it  to  a  red  hot  iron,  in  which,  said  he,  as  two 
distinct  substances — viz.,  iron  and  fire — are  united,  so  is  the  body  of  Christ 
joined  with  the  bread  in  the  Eucharist.  Dr.  Maclaiue  calls  this  a  miserable 
comparison. — ^Note  (z)  on  Mosh.  Ecclesiast.  Hist.  ii.  34. 

Note  17,  (p.  235.) — "  To  say  nothing  of  his  abuse  of  Henry  Vlll.,  it 
may  be  obser%-ed  that  it  was  not  without  great  reluctance  that  he  addressed 
Charles  V.  by  the  title  of  Dominus  Clementissimus :  "  when  all  the  world," 
says  he,  "  knows  that  he  is  excessively  bitter  against  me ;  everybody  will 
laugh  at  this  manifest  absurdity.'* — Seckend.  i.  106.  But  the  language  in 
which  he  rejects  the  protection  of  his  great  friend,  the  elector,  is  yet  more 
remarkable.  "  I  write  to  your  highness  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  going 
to  Wittemberg  under  far  higher  than  electoral  protection.  1  will  not  be 
protected  by  you,  nor  call  the  sword  into  use  in  this  matter.  God  will  take 
care  of  it,  without  any  man's  help.  Since  your  highness  is  of  infirm  faith,  I 
cannot  adopt  you  as  my  protector.  But  since  you  wish  to  know  what  yon 
are  to  do,  saying  that  you  think  you  have  not  done  so  much  as  you  ought, 
I  will  tell  you  that  you  are  to  do  nothing  at  all,  and  that  you  have  already 
done  more  than  was  wanted.  God  will  not  have  this  cause  gained  by  force. 
If  you  believe  this,  you  are  safe ;  if  not,  I,  at  all  events,  believe  it ;  and  as 
to  you,  your  incredulity  wiB  bring  its  own  punishment.  Meantime,  you 
stand  excused,  whatever  happens  to  me." — ^Ex.  fragm.  Lutheri  Ep.  ap 
Seckend.  i.  105. 

Note  18,  (p.  237.)— The  doctrine  of  predestination  was  first  advanced 
Iff  Austin,  in  consequence  of  what  he  had  maintained  in  the  Pelagian  oon- 
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tiovewy,  on  the  subjects  of  gmoe  and  original  sin.— Priestley's  Hist,  of  the 
Christian  Ghnrcb,  ii.  256.  Ed.  Northumb.  1802.  It  was  afterwards  (about 
the  year  847)  more  rigorously  insisted  on  by  Godeschalcus,  a  Saxon 
monk,  '^  who  seems  to  hare  pursued  the  leading  principles  of  Austin  nearly 
to  their  fall  extent."— -lb.  257. 

Note  10,  (p.  238.) — I  am  aware  of  the  fate  of  Edmund  Campian,  the 
Jesuit,  who,  having  in  his  conferences  whilst  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of 
liOndon,  a  short  time  before  his  execution  on  account  of  his  religion,  ac- 
cused Luther  of  having  called  the  epistle  of  James  a  book  of  straw,  was 
required  to  produce  his  authority,  and  not  being  able  to  discover  the  passage 
in  the  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther  brought  to  him  for  that  purpose,  was 
treated  as  a  calumniator  and  falsifier.  The  Protestants  for  some  time 
enjoyed  their  triumph :  "  The  learned  Whittaker,"  says  Bayle,  "  enjoyed  this 
agreeable  satisfaction  all  his  life.  He  maintained  that  Luther  had  never 
said  anything  of  the  sort,  and  that  Campion  had  calumniated  him."  On 
further  intjuiiy,  it  appeared,  however,  that  there  was  more  reason  for  the 
assertion  of  Campian  than  his  opponents  had  supposed.  Even  Whittaker 
at  length  confessed,  that  he  had  found  an  early  edition  of  the  works  of 
Ijuther,  which  contained  the  expression  alluded  to.  "  Primum  enim  vidi 
quondam  Lutheri  praefationem  ontiquissimam,  editam  anno  1 525,  Wittem- 
hergee,  in  qua  Jacobi  Epistolara,  pree  Petri  ac  Pauli  Epistolis,  stramineam 
Tocat."  The  Jesuits  have  in  their  turn  considered  this  as  a  complete 
■victory.  The  whole  controversy  is  given  by  Bayle.— Diet.  Histor.  Art. 
liUther,  note  N.  O. 

Note  20,  (p.  239.) — "The  conduct  of  the  Lutheran  doctors,"  says  a 
Tory  candid  and  competent  judge,  "in  the  deliberations  relating  to  the 
famous  Form  of  Concord,  discovered  such  an  imperious  and  uncharitable 
spirit,  as  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  the  genius  of  the  court  of 
Bome,  than  with  the  principles  of  a  Protestant  church." — Dr.  Haclaine, 
note  (c)  on  Mosh.  ii.  148. 

Note  21,  (p.  242.)— Luth.  ap.  Seckend.  ii.  25. — ^It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
Luther  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Luca  Cranach,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  German  artists  of  the  time,  to  satirize  the  Boman  court  in  a  set  of 
figures  representing  the  deeds  of  Christ,  and  of  Antichrist ;  to  which  Luther 
himself  wrote  inscriptions.— Seckend.  i.  148. 

Note  22,  (p.  244.) — The  violence  of  the  first  reformers  is  very  fully 
admitted  by  a  learned  prelate  of  the  church  of  England,  who,  in  speaking 
of  Erasmus,  says,  " — ^for  the  other  reformers,  such  as  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
their  followers,  understood  so  little  in  what  true  Christian  charity  consisted, 
that  they  carried  with  them  into  the  reformed  churches  that  very  spirit  of 
persecution  which  had  driven  them  from  the  church  of  Bome." — ^Warburton's 
Notes  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  in  Pope's  Works,  i.  222.  The  annals 
of  persecution  cannot  furnish  a  more  atrocious  instance  of  bigotry  and 
cruelty,  than  the  burning  of  Ser%'etns,  in  a  Protestant  city,  and  by  Protestant 
priests.  .The  life  of  this  unhappy  victim  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  was 
written  by  Henricus  ab  Allwoerden,  at  the  instance  of  the  learned  Mosheim, 
and  published  at  Helmstadt,  in  1728.  The  execution  of  Senretus  is  thus 
described  in  a  MS.  history  of  him,  cited  by  Allwoerden,  112 :  "  Servetus 
was  placed  against  a  stake  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  with  his  feet  fastened  to 
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the  ground.  Around  his  head  was  a  crown  of  straw  or  leares  steeped  in. 
sulphar.  His  body  was  bound  to  the  stake  with  an  iron  chain,  while  a 
thick  rope  was  twisted  four  or  flye  times  round  his  neck;  his  book  was 
tied  on  to  his  thigh.  He  asked  the  executioner  to  dispatch  him  as  gnickly 
as  possible.  When  the  fire  was  lighted,  he  cried  out  so  horribly  that  he 
terrified  the  whole  assemblage,  saying  piteonsly, '  Jesus,  Son  of  God,  have 
meroy  on  me ;'  he  expired  at  mid-day."  Calrin,  who  was  apprehensive  tiiat 
the  death  of  Serretus  might  entitle  him  to  the  rank  of  a  martyr,  thought  it 
necessary  to  deilune  his  memory,  by  asserting  that  he  had  no  religion ;  and 
inhumanly  attributed  the  expression  of  his  feelings  on  the  approach  of  his 
horrible  fate,  to  what  he  calls  a  brutal  stupidity. — Calvini  Opuse.  et  GeneT. 
1597,  ap.  Alwoerden,  101.  What  Calvin  did  not  scruple  to  perform,  Me- 
laacthon  and  Bullinger  did  not  hesitate  to  approve.  Thus  the  former 
addresses  himself  to  the  latter  on  this  subject,  **  I  have  read  what  you  said 
about  the  blasphemies  of  Serretus,  and  approve  of  it  entirely ;  it  is  only 
another  proof  of  your  piety  and  excellent  judgment.  I  think  tiie  senate  of 
Geneva  did  quite  right  in  removing  that  stubborn  man ;  and  cannot  hut  be 
astonished  at  those  who  object  to  the  severity  exercised  towards  him." — 
Jortin's  Tracts,  8vo.  i.  431.  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  nuld  and 
eandid  Melancthon,  and  such  the  first  firuits  of  that  reformation,  which 
professed  to  assert  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
to  enh'ghten  and  humanize  mankind ! 
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Note  1,  (p.  245.) — ^Even  with  reference  to  the  animal  kingdom,  greater 
attention  was  paid  to  the  subject  of  monsters,  than  to  that  of  the  animals 
actually  known,  and  hence  the  origin. of  the  many  fabulous  creatures,  which 
all  had  some  foundation  in  nature,  wherein  marvels  ratlier  than  truth  had 
been  sought. — ^B. 

NoTS  2,  (p.  247.) — ^Among  others  he  published  a  collection  of  Tarious 
tracts  firom  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  which  were  printed 
from  his  copies,  and  published  by  the  heirs  of  Filippo  Giunti,  at  Flor.  1527. 
In  the  dedication  of  this  work  to  Bernardo  Giunti,  Leonico  asserts,  that  he 
had  carefully  corrected  and  restored  about  two  thousand  passages  in  these 
treatises. — Bandin.  Juntar.  Typogr.  Ann.  ii.  213. 

Note  3,  (p.  247.) — Tiraboschi,  vii.  i.  373.  He  is  also  mentioned  by 
Erasmus  in  his  Giceronianus  with  great  commendation. 

NoTB  4,  (p.  247.) — ^This  inscription,  which  yet  remains  in  the  church  of 
S.  Francesco,  at  Padua,  is  as  follows :  "  Leonico  Thomjso,  Veneto,  mitio- 
ribus  in  Uteris  pangendisque  carminibus  ingenio  amahili,  Philosophias  vero 
in  studiis,  et  Academica  Peripateticaque  doctrina  pnestanti ;  nam  et  Aristo- 
telicos  libros  Graeco  sermone  Patavii  primus  omnium  docuit,  scholamque 
illam  a  Latinis  interpretibus  inculcatam  perpolivit,  et  Platonis  m^jestatem 
nostris  hominibus  jam  prope  abditam  restituit ;  multaque  pneterea  seripsit, 
multa  interpretatus  est,  multos  daros  viros  erudiit,  prsster  virtntem  bonasque 
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artes  tota  in  vita  nnllius  r^i  appete&s.  Vizit  antem  aimos  Ixxv.  M.  i.  D.  27.*' 
ILeonico  is  supposed  to  be  merely  a&  anagrammatical  transposition  of  Nicolo, 
or  Nicolao.  This  writer  has  been  frequently  confoanded  with  Nicolo  Leoni- 
eeno,  or  Da  Lonigo,  a  physician  at  Ferrara,  who  wrote  a  treatise  De  Morho 
GaUico,  and  other  works. — B.  j 

Note  5,  (p.  248.) — His  body  was  sent,  by  the  orders  of  the  cardinaF 
Ercole  Gonzaga,  who  had  been  his  pnpil,  to  Mantua ;  where  it  was  interred 
in  the  church  of  St.  Francesco.  A  statue  of  bronze,  which  yet  remains,  was 
there  erected  to  his  memory,  in  which  he  is  represented  sitting  with  a  book 
open  in  one  hand,  and  another  closed  at  his  feet,  with  the  words,  "  Obiit  an. 

8.  MDXXIY.  M.  M.'* 

Below  is  inscribed : 

"  Mantua  clara  mihi  genetrix  fuit,  et  breve  corpus 
Quod  dederat  natura  mihi,  me  turba  Ferettum 
Dixit.    Nature  scrutatus  sum  intima  cuncta." 

Note  6,  (p.  248.) — ^Peretto  was  a  little,  a  very  little  man,  with  a  phy> 
siognomy  partaking,  to  say  the  truth,  much  more  of  the  Jew  than  of  the 
Christian.  He  dressed  too  in  a  particular  fashion,  more  like  a  rabbi  than 
a  philosopher,  and  always  went  close  8haTed.~.Bandell.  Nov.  iiL  nov.  38.  yj 

Note  7,  (p.  248.)~*<What  the  devil  are  yon  talking  about?  What  the 
devil  is  all  this  about?  Do  you  take  me  for  a  Jew ?  May  fire  come  down, 
from  Heaven  and  bum  you  all  !'*  &c. — ^Ibid.  Tiraboschi,  in  relating  this 
anecdote,  has  unaccountably  mistaken  the  Modenese  ladies  for  Jewesses, 
vii.  i.  375. 

Note  8,  (p.  249.) — The  works  of  Pomponazzo  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished the  year  after  his  death,  under  the  following  title :  "  Petbi  Pompa- 
HATii  opera  omnia;  sive  Tractatns  acutissimi  de  Beactione,  de  Intentione 
formarum,  de  Modo  agendi  primarum  qualitatum,  de  Immortalitate  aninuB, 
Apologia  contradict  Tractatns  Defensorinm.  Approbationes  rationum  De- 
fensorii,  &c.  Venetiis,  Hteredes  Octav.  Scoti,  1525,  in  fol.**  This  edition^ 
de  Bure  informs  us,  is  rare. — Bib.  Instruct.    No.  1289. 

Note  9,  (p.  250.) — ^In  the  year  1520,  he  published  at  Florence  his 
Dialectica  LudicrOf  imd  in  1521,  his  lAJbeUus  de  his  quts  ah  optimis  Princi- 
pibus  agenda  sunt ;  in  both  of  which  he  denominates  himself  Aiigustinus 
Niphus  Medices,  philosophus  Buessanus ;  and  in  the  dedication  to  him  of 
the  commentary  of  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  on  some  of  the  works  ot 
Aristotle,  by  Antonius  Francinus  Varchiensis,  he  is  styled  Augustinus  Niphus 
de  Medicis,  Peripaieticorum  Princeps. — ^Bandin.  Juntar.Typog.  Ann.  ii.  183. 

Note  10,  (p.  250.)-~On  the  follies  and  amorous  propensities  of  Nifo  in 
his  old  age,  Bayle  has,  according  to  his  custom,  expatiated  at  large.  That 
Nifo  had  afforded  some  reason  fbr  thes^  animadversions  may,  however, 
sufficiently  appear  from  the  following  not  inelegant  lines  of  one  of  his 
contemporaries : 

"  Apagete  vos,  Philosophism  qui  tetricam 
Putatis,  et  boni  indigam 
Leporis,  ebrie  honidamque  Cypridis. 
Quid  ?  Niphus  an  non  melleus. 
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Perplexa  suetus  inter  entbymemftta 

Et  syllogiaimos  Mgidos 
Karrare  suaves,  Atticasque  fabulas ; 

Multumque  risum  spargere  ? 
At  qnam  Teniistum  hoc ;  septuagenariom 

Qaod  nndulatis  paasibus, 
£x  curioso,  flexuosoque  capite, 

Saltare  coram  oemeres, 
Modo  DoriuzD,  mod6  Phiygium,  Tel  Lydinm ; 

Amore  saucium  gravi  ? 
Tractare  sic  Philosophiom  invisam,  arbitror 

Summi  fuisse  Pbilosopbi." 

Latomi,  ap.  Jovium  in  Elog. 

KoTB  1 1,  (p.  250.) — In  his  treatise  De  Entc  et  Uno,  addressed  by  him  to 
his  friend  PoUtiano.  Of  the  character  and  Tnitings  of  Pico  the  reader  will 
find  the  most  full  and  interesting  account  which  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
world,  in  Mr.  Greswell's  Memoirs  of  Italian  Scholars,  2nd.  ed.  1805. 

Note  12,  (p.  251.) — ^Leo  wrote  to  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  and  to  Lautrec, 
governor  of  Milan,  requesting  them  to  interpose  their  authority  to  prevent 
such  disgraceful  dissensions.  He  also  addressed  a  letter  to  Gian-Francesco, 
and  another  to  the  countess,  in  terms  of  admonition  and  reproof;  which 
were  tempered,  however,  in  his  letter  to  Gian-Francesco,  by  expressions  of 
great  esteem  and  i*espect  for  his  talents  and  his  learning. — ^Bembi  Epist. 
Pont.  xi.  ep.  30,  32,  33. 

NoTB  13,  (p.  252.) — In  the  year  1510  he  printed  at  Bome  his  four  books 
de  Amore  Divino,  which  he  inscribed  to  Leo  X.  A  copy  in  Manuscript  of 
this  work  is  preserved  in  the  Laurentian  Library,  at  the  beginning  of  which 
are  the  family  arms  of  the  Medici  richly  illuminated.  But  his  principal  work 
is  his  Examen  Vanitatis  Doctrine  Gentium,  et  Veritatis  Christiana  Dis- 
cipUntSj  printed  by  him  at  his  own  press  at  Mirandola  in  the  year  1520,  and 
also  dedicated  to  Leo  X.  Tliis  work  is  preceded  by  an  apostolic  licence,  in 
the  form  of  an  epistle  to  Giovan-Francesco,  in  which  the  pontiff  recognises 
the  great  merits  of  the  celebrated  Giovanni  Pico,  and  the  friendly  intimacy 
which  subsisted  between  him  and  Lorenzo  the  father  of  the  pontiff;  and 
highly  commends  Giovan-Francesco  for  imitating  the  example  of  his  illus- 
trious predecessor  in  the  prosecution  of  liberal  studies.  The  works  of  Giovan- 
Francesco  have  generally  been  printed  with  those  of  his  uncle,  of  which 
several  Editions  have  been  published  at  Basle,  in  2  vols.  foUo. 
Note  14,  (p.  253.) — In  the  earlier  editions,  the  title  is  La  Cerba. — ^B. 
Note  15,  (p.  253.) 

*^  Dal  cielo  sta  la  terra  equal  lontana, 

Perho  la  luce  de  le  stelle  mostra 

E  qual  splendor  ad  ogni  vista  humana ; 

Se  uel  oriente,  o  nel  mezzo,  gira, 

0  verso  in  occidente  ella  s'  ^  posta 

Di  quella  forma  se  mostra  chi  la  mira." — L'Acerba,  i.  iii. 

Note  16,  (p.  253.) 

"  Doi  cerchi  sono  intersecti  insieme, 

E  quante  differente  dice  altrui,  .^ 
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Ove  son  jnncti  e  la  dove  son  streme ; 
La  prima  Stella  gtra  in  quel  sito, 
£'1  sole  a  Taltro  ^  opposito  a  Ini, 
Quando  il  suo  corpo  k  di  splendor  finito. 
E  de  le  doe  stelle  nel  mezo  b  la  teiTa ; 
Per  qual  la  luna  lo  ra^o  non  Tede, 
Che  uel  sno  corpo  I'ombra  se  disfera. 
Sempre  non  tatta  questa  Stella  oscura, 
Si  come  nostra  Tlsta  ne  £bi  fede ; 
Ch*  in  parte  more  al  tempo  sua  figura.'* — L'Acerba,  i.  4. 

Note  17,  (p.  253.) 

"  Qui  non  si  canta  al  modo  del  Poeta 

Che  finge  imaginando  cose  yane, 

Ma  qui  risplende  e  luce  ogni  natura, 

Che  a  chi  intende  fa  la  menta  lleta. 

Qui  non  si  sognia  per  la  seha  scura. 
Qui  non  Tegf>  Pauolo  ne  Francesca, 

De  li  Manfred!  non  vego  Alberigo, 

Che  de  li  amari  frntti  nella  dolcie  escha. 

Dili  Mastino  novo  &  vecchio  da  Veruchio. 

Che  fece  de  Montagnia  qui  non  dico ; 

Ne  de'  Franceschi  lor  sangiiignio  muchio. 
Non  \ego  '1  Conte  che  per  ira  &  asto 

Ten  forte  1'  Arcivescovo  Buggiero 

Preudendo  de  suo  cieffo  el  iiero  pasto. 

Non  vego  qui  squatrai'e  a  Dio  le  fiche. 

Lasso  le  ciancie  e  torno  su  nel  vero,**  &c. 

L'Acerba,  v.  13. 

Note  18,  (p.  254.) 

"  Ne  gli  dtri  regni  dove  and6  col  duca, 
Fondando  gli  soi  pi^  nel  basso  centro, 
La  lo  condusse  la  soa  fede  poca, 
E  soi  camin  non  fece  mai  ritorno ; 
Che'l  suo  desio  lui  sempre  tien  dentro. 
De  lui  mi  duol  per  ouo  parlar  adorno." 

Note  19,  (p.  254.)— He  was  burnt,  by  the  sentence  of  the  inquisition,  at 
Florence,  in  the  year  1327.  An  ancient  MS.  copy  of  the  proceedings 
against  him,  with  his  sentence,  is  in  my  possession,  but  1  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  them  with  those  published  by  Lami,  in  his  cata- 
logue of  the  Riccardi  library. 

Note  20,  (p.  254  ) — Of  this  poem,  several  editions  are  cited  by  Quadrio. 
Storia  d'  ogni  Poesia,  iv.  41.  1  have  also  a  MS.  copy,  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  ornamented  with  astronomical  and  geograpliical  figures,  coloured, 
explaining  the  system  of  the  heavens,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  divisions 
of  the  earth,  &c.  '  » 

Note  21,  (p.  254.) — From  these  letters,  it  appears  that  Colombo  had 
imparted  liis  intentions  as  early  as  the  year  1474.  to  Toscanelli,  who  had 
encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  Ids  enterprise,  and  furnished  him  with  such 
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instructions,  both  historieal  and  geographical,  as  seemed  most  likely  to 
ensure  his  success.  These  letters  have  been  published  in  the  life  of  Cristo- 
foro,  by  Ferdinando  Colombo,  and  are  particularly  stated  by  Tiraboschi, 
i.  179,  309. 

NoTK  22,  (p.  2ft5.) — ^Leo  wrote  to  Henry  VJII.,  requesting  that  he 
would  employ  his  professors  of  astrology  and  theology  to  take  the  subject 
into  their  consideration. 

NoTS  23,  (p.  255.) — ^Basilio  was  also  the  author  of  another  work,  Dt 
Varittate  Temporum,  He  was  a  native  of  Florence,  and  had  been  a  pupil 
of  Vespucci. — Ixvii.  74.  [The  manuscript  is  now  in  the  royal  library  of  St. 
Mark.— B.] 

NoTB  24,  (p.  255.) — This  work  consists  of  twenty-five  propositions,  of 
which  the  first  six  are  lost  or  mutilated. 

Note  25,  (p.  256.) — Or,  more  correctly,  they  were  all  Italians. — B. 

Note  26,  (p.  257.) — "  This  bull,  which  is  inserted  in  the  Diplomatic 
Code  of  Leibnitz,  page  472,  has  been  assailed  Cy  many  grave  writers,  and 
particularly  by  the  celebrated  Hugo  Grotius,  in  his  treatise,  entitled  Mare 
Liberum'' — ^Bandin.  Vita  di  Amerigo  Vespucci,  40.  Flor.  1745. 

Note  27,  (p.  258.) — See  the  proclamation  of  Alonso  do  Ojeda,  trans- 
lated by  Robertson,  in  his  History  of  America,  L  xxxiii. 

Note  28,  (p.  258.)— Las  Casas  has  therefore  entitled  his  work,  with 
strict  propriety,  The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  the  Indies — ^**  Beladon 
de  la  Destruycion  de  las  Indias  f*  from  the  introduction  to  this  most  dread- 
ful and  affecting  history,  which  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Giacomo 
Castellani,  and  published  at  Venice  in  1643, 1  shall  only  give  the  foUowing 
passage : — ^  I  positively  and  truly  assert,  that  within  the  space  of  forty 
years,  there  have  unjustly  and  tyrannically  perished,  by  the  oppressicA  and 
infernal  conduct  of  the  Christians,  more  than  twelve  miliums  of  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children ;  and  I  believe  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  assert- 
ing that  there  are  more  than  ffieen  millions"  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the 
credit  of  human  nature,  that  Bobertson  is  right  in  asserting  that  the 
accounts  of  Las  Casas  are  not  to  be  implicitly  believed,  especially  when  he 
speaks  of  numbers. 

Note  29,  (p.  261.) — ^Among  other  observations  in  the  works  of  Pontana, 
there  is  one  which  particularly  deserves  the  attention  of  the  practical  gar- 
dener. He  asserts,  on  his  own  experience,  that  if  a  graft  be  cut  from  the 
extremity  of  a  fruit-bearing  branch,  it  will  itself  bear  fruit  the  first  year  of 
itn  being  ingrafted ;  but  that  if  it  be  taken  from  a  sucker,  or  unripe  part  of 
the  tree,  it  will  be  many  years  before  it  bear  fruit. — ^Pontan.  ii.  180.  This 
has  since  been  observed  by  other  naturalists,  and  the  reason  is  explained  by 
Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  Phytologia,  ix.  ii.  7,  156. 

Note  30,  (p.  261.) — The  author  should  not  have  omitted  Paadolfo 
Collenuccio,  who  undertook  the  defence  of  Pliny  against  Da  Lorrigo.— B. 

Note  31,  (p.  261.) — In  folio,  and  reprinted  in  1527,  8vo.  This  work 
Jovius  dedicated  to  the  cardinal  Louis,  of  Bourbon,  who  deluded  his  ex- 
pectations of  a  great  reward  by  presenting  him  with  an  imaginary  benefice 
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in  the  island  of  Thule,  beyond  the  Orkneys. — Lettera  di  Giovio  a  M.  Galeaz. 
Florimonte.  ap.  Tirab.  idi.  2,  20.  With  this  malicious  sarcasm  the  cardinal 
seems  to  haTe  reproved  Jovius  for  quitting  his  theological  studies  to  write 
the  treatise  inscribed  to  him. 

Note  32,  (p.  262.) — ^A  partioular  account  of  the  rise  of  the  science  <^ 
natural  history,  and  of  its  progress  to  the  present  time,  may  be  found  in  Dr. 
Smith's  introductory  Discourse,  prefixed  to  the  first  toL  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Linnsean  Society.    Lond.  1791.  4to. 

Note  33,  (p.  262.) — See  Life  of  Lorenzo,  254.  His  moral  works  are 
published  under  the  following  titles  : — "  De  veris  ac  salutaribus  animi  gau- 
diis.  flor.  1491.'"  "  De  instituendo  sapientia  animo.  Bonon.  1495."  "  De 
tolexandis  adversis.  lib.  ii."  "  De  gerendo  magistratu,  justitiaque  colenda." 
The  two  last  tracts  are  published  in  the  general  collection  of  the  works  of 
their  author,  Argentor.  1509,  et  Flor.  1513. 

Note  34,  (p.  263.) — First  published  at  Naples,  in  a  well  printed  and 
elegant  edition,  4to.,  and  dedicated  by  the  author  to  Boberto  SanseTerino, 
Prince  of  Salerno.  At  the  close  we  read:  '^Joannis  Joviani  P6ntani  de 
obedientia  opus  finit  feliciter.  Impressum  Neapoli  per  Mathiam  Moravum 
anno  Salutis  Dominice  1490.  die  25  Octobris." 

Note  35,  (p.  266.)  ~M.  Ant.  Flaminio  has  applied  to  Castiglione  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

"Rex  quoque  te  simili  complexus  amore  Britannus, 
Insignem  dari  Torquis  honore  fkcit:" 
which  haTe  led  his  biographers  to  suppose,  that  Castiglione  was  himself  ad- 
mitted into  the  order  of  knighthood.  **  He  was  received  by  king  Henry  with 
such  marked  distinction  and  kindness,  as  to  excite  surprise  in  the  minds  of 
aQ  the  courtiers,  and  their  astonishment  was  increased  by  his  honouring 
him  with  the  collar  of  the  Garter,  which  is  only  bestowed  upon  very  few 
persons,  and  those  of  the  highest  rank.**— Marliani,  vita  di  Castiglione.  Se- 
rassi,  another  of  the  biographers,  says :  "  He  received  firom  the  king  a  splen- 
did gold  chain,  so  delighted  was  his  majesty  with  this  great  man."  On 
this  subject  some  doubts  have,  however,  lately  been  raised,  by  the  Abate  D. 
Francesconi ;  who  has  very  justly  suggested  the  improbability,  that  the  king 
would  confer  on  the  ambassador  the  same  honour  as  he  had  before  bestowed 
on  his  sovereign;  to  which  he  adds:  "  The  explanation  of  the  matter  be- 
longs to  whomsoever  may  undertake  the  history  of  this  chivalrous  order,  and 
in  doing  so  ascertain  the  names  of  all  those  who  have  had  it  eonfeired  on 
them." — See  Franceseoni  Discorso  al  Beale  Academia  Fiorentina.  Flor» 
1799,  p.  80.  By  the  obliging  assistance  of  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  garter  principal 
king  of  arms,  I  am  enabled  to  clear  up  these  doubts,  and  to  state  with  confi- 
dence, that  Castiglione  was  not  of  the  order  of  the  garter.  King  Henry  VII* 
transmitted  the  ensigns  to  the  duke  of  Urbino,  by  &e  abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
and  sir  Gilbert  Talbot;  after  which  the  duke  sent  Castiglione  to  England 
to  be  installed  in  his  name.  .  On  his  landing  at  Dover,  on  the  20th  day  of 
October,  sir  Thomas  Brandon  was  dispatched  with  a  considerable  retinue  to 
meet  him ;  and  in  the  college  of  aims  are  yet  preserved  the  particulars  of 
his  reception  by  the  lord  Thomas  Doquara,  lord  of  St.  John's,  and  sir  Thomas 
Wriothesley,  garter  king  of  arms ;  who  conducted  him  to  London,  where  he 
was  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  pope's  vice  collector.    But  although  Castig- 
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lione  was  not  created  a  knigbt  of  the  garter,  there  is  yet  reason  to  belieTe 
that  he  received  some  distinguishing  nuirk  of  the  favour  of  the  king.  In  the 
letter  which  he  soon  after^vards  addressed  to  that  sovereign,  giving  him  an 
account  of  the  death  of  the  duke, "  whom^*'  he  says,  "  you  so  ]oved,  that  yon 
decorated  him  with  the  order  of  the  garter/'  he  refers  to  certain  honours  and 
dignities  conferred  also  on  himself.  In  addition  to  which  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  MS.firom  which  Anstis  published  the  letter  of  Casdglione,  at  the  end 
of  his  second  volume  on  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  which  MS.  is  by  him 
stated  to  be  deposited  in  the  museum  of  Mr.  Thoresby  at  Leeds,  was  embel- 
lished with  the  anus  of  Castiglione,  surrounded  by  a  coUar  of  SS.  ending 
with  two  portcullises,  and  having  at  the  bottom  a  ro«^,  gules,  and  argent; 
which  affords  a  strong  proof  that  Heiuy  Vll.,  whose  badges  were  a  portcnlfis 
and  united  rose,  had  decorated  Castiglione  with  such  a  coUar  at  the  time  of 
his  mission  to  this  country. 

Note  36,  (p.  268.)— This  piece,  entitled,  "  Hippolyta,  Balthasari,  Casti- 
Uoni  ConJBgi,"  has  given  rise  to  an  erroneous  opinion,  that  the  lady  of  Cas- 
tiglione wrote  Latin  poetry  ;•  but  altliough  it  affords  no  positive  evidence  of 
tlUs  circumstance,  yet  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  ideas  and  sentiments  it 
contains  were  such  as  were  conveyed  to  him  by  his  wife  during  his  absence, 
and  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  transpose  into  Latin  verse. 

Note  37,  (p.  269.) — Castiglione,  however,  never  took  possession  of  his 
bishoprick,  for  he  died  within  a  few  days  of  having  been  nominated  to 
it.— B. 

Note  38,  (p.  269.) — The  body  of  Castiglione  was  interred  in  the  metro- 
politan church  of  Toledo,  whence  it  was  afterwoids  removed  by  his  daughter 
to  the  church  of  the  Frati  Minoriy  at  Mantua,  and  deposited  lu  a  handsome 
chapel  erected  for  that  purpose,  with  the  following  inscription  wiitten  by 
Bembo:  "  Baldassari  Castilioni  Mantuano.  Omnibus  natni-se  dotibns, 
plurimis  bonis  artibus,  omato ;  Grcecis  Uteris  erudito ;  in  Latinis  et  Etruscis 
etiam  poets :  oppido  Nebulorioe  in  Pisauren.  ob.  virt.  milit.  donato ;  duabns 
obitis  legationibus,  Britannica  et  Bomana;  Hispaniensem  cum  ageret,  acres 
dementis  VII.  Pont.  Max.  procuroret,  quatuorque  libros  de  instituenda  Be- 
gum familia  perscripsisset ;  postremo  cum  Caiolus  V.,  imperator  episcopam 
ebulee  creari  mandasset,  Toleti  vita  functo,  magni  apud  onmes  gentes  nomi- 
nis.  qui  vix.  annos  1.  mens.  ii.  diem  i.  aloysia  Gouzaga,  contra  votum  super- 
stes.  fil.  B.  M.  p.  anno  domini  1520." 

Note  39,  (p.  270.) — Castiglione  has  also  left  a  few  poetical  compositions 
in  his  native  tongue,  which  display  equal  elegance  with  his  Latin  writings. 
His  canzone  beginning — 

"  Manca  il  flor  gioveuil  de*  miei  prim'  anni," 
in  particular,  exhibits  a  force  of  sentiment^  and  of  expression  seldom  met 
with  in  the  works  of  his  contemporaries.     That  he  not  only  admired,  hot 
imitated  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  is  sufficiently  e\ident  from  the  following  pas- 
sage in  this  poem : 

"  E  parmi  udire ;  0  stolto,  O  pien  d*  obblio, 
Dal  pigro  sonno  omai 
Bestati,  e  dar  rimedio  t'apparecchia 
Al  lungo  error;" 
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Wbioh  seems  to  be  imitated  from  these  lines  of  Lorenzo : 
**  Destati  pigro  ingegno  da  quel  sonno, 

Che  par  che  gli  occhi  tuoi  d'un  \e\  ricopra, 
Onde  yeder  la  verity  non  ponno. 
SvegUati  omoi,"  &c. 

NoTB  40,  (p.  270.) — ^The  more  ancient  noTelists,  however,  Boccaccio, 
Poggio,  Masuccio  Salemitano,  Sacchetti,  &c.,  were  more  licentious  in  their 
stories  than  those  of  the  time  of  Leo,  excepting  Bandello. — ^B. 

Note  41,  (p.  270.) — The  language  of  the  Cento  NovcUe  Antiche  is 
formed,  and  to  a  certain  extent  matured ;  it  does  not  probably  date  beyond 
the  fourteenth  century.— B. 

Note  42,  (p.  270.)—"  Le  Ciento  Novelle  Antike.  Fiori  di  Parlare  di  belle 
oortesie,  e  di  belle  vtdentie  e  doni  secondo  ke  per  lo  tempo  passato  anno  fatto 
molti  yalentiuomini.  In  Bologna,  nelle  case  di  Girolamo  Benedetti,  1525." 
This  edition  was  published  at  the  instance  of  Bembo,  by  his  Mend  Carlo 
Gualteruzzi,  who  preserved  throughout  the  ancient  orthography;  but  Zeno 
met  with  an  edition  without  note  of  date  or  place,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
of  greater  antiquity. — Note  al  Fontanini,  ii.  181. 

Note  43,  (p.  270.) — The  best  edition  is  that  of  Florence,  1724,  2  vols. 
8vo. 
Note  44,  (p.  270.) — ^Printed  at  Milan,  1558,  and  several  times  reprinted^ 
Note  45,  (p.  270.)— Printed  at  Venice,  ICIO,  1531, 1541,  &c. 

Note  46,  (p.  271.) — The  first  edition  in  fol.  1483,  is  extremely  rare. — 
Pinelli,.  Sale  Catal.  No.  4283.  These  novels  were  reprinted  at  Venice,  by 
Marchio  Sesso,  1531,  8vo. 

Note  47,  (p.  271.) — The  order  is  now  entitled  Castelnuovo  di  Scrivia. — ^B* 

Note  48,  (p.  271.) — They  were  printed  at  Lucca  in  1554,  in  4to. ;  a 
■   fourth  volume  was  afterwards  published  at  Lyons,  1574,  8vo.     They  have 
since  been  several  times  reprinted,  particularly  in  London,  1740,  in  4  vols. 
4to. 

Note  49,  {p.  272.) — ^Mazzuchelli,  vita  di  Pietro  Aretino,  p.  14  Ediz. 
Brescia,  1763,  8vo.  This  work  of  the  count  Giommaria  Mazzuchelli,  how- 
ever unworthy  the  subject  of  it  may  be,  may  justly  be  considered  as  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  literary  biography. 

Note  50,  (p.  273.) — ^In  one  of  his  letters,  iii.  86,  he  acknowledges  to 
have  received,  dalla  santa  memoria  di  Leone  danari  in  reed  somma, — Mazz. 
in  Vita,  19. 

Note  51,  (p.  273.) — ^For  this  scandalous  publication  the  engraver,  Marc- 
Antonio,  was  committed  to  prison  by  the  orders  of  Clement  VII.,  whence  he 
was  only  liberated  on  the  entreaties  of  the  cardinal  (Ippolito)  de'  Medici, 
and  Baccio  Bandinelli.— Vasori,  vite  de'  Pittori,  ii.  420.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  few  impressions  which  were  printed,  have  all  been  destroyed. 
Even  those  (which  are  pre8er\ed  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican  are  not  by 
Marc-Antonio. — ^Heineke,  Diet,  des  Artistes,  i.  357.  [The  number  of 
prints  engraved  by  Baimondi  was  sixteen;  I  have  seen  an  edition 
published  in  the  seventeenth  century  which  had  twenty  plates,  but  four 
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of  these  were  spurious.  Ghifio  Bobmdo  had  qmtted  Bome  m  km  l»^  Minpe 
the  affair  of  these  engra\iBSB  was  diaeovercd. — ^B.] 

Note  d2,  (278.) — ^In  oae  of  his  Cafitc^  addressed  to  Cosmo  I.  duke  of 
Florence,  Axetino  reminds  him  of  the  intimacy  that  had  subsisted  between 
himself  and  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  the  fSnther  of  the  duke. 
^  Che  aanieisia  non  ta,  ma  fratellaiiza, 
Qttella  ch'  ebbi  col  Toetro  genitore, 
Di  pro]^a  nuot  di  voi  n'  he  la  qmetaBxa." 
Opere  Burlesche  di  Bemi,  &c.  iii.  14.     Ed.  Fir.  1723. 

NoiB  53,  (p.  274.)— It  has  also  been  siqiposcd  that  Henry  Vin.  had  left 
him  a  legacy  in  his  will.  See  a  eurioas  dedicatory  letter  on  this  subfsetfrora 
Willism  Thomas,  clerk  of  the  closet  to  Fdwaid  VL  and  a  prebendiury  of  St. 
Paul's,  addressed  To  Mr.  Peter  Aretiney  the  right  natural  peet;  in  sir 
Bichard  Clayton's  translation  of  Tenhove*s  Memoirs  of  the  House  of 
Medici,  ii.  200. 

NoTS  54,  (p.  274.) — ^The  wrcnue,  however,  firem  tihis  esvalicnto  was 
only  seventy  or  ei^ty  crowns  a-year. 

NoTB  55,  (p.  274.)— Mazzuch.  Vita  delT  Arctino,  70.  He  afterwards 
boasted  that  he  had  refkised  the  caidinalate.. — Letters,  vi.  293.  Maxz.  73. 
[He  was  aided  by  Titian's  good  offices  in  his  endeavours  to  attain  this  dis- 
tinction. It  may  appear  strange  that  a  man  of  Titian's  virtue  should  have 
been  so  intimate  with  an  unprincipled,  shameless  man  like  Aretino.  But 
the  painter  found  himself  everywhere  celebrated  by  the  poet,  and  moreover, 
introduced  by  him  to  good  sitters,  Charles  V.  among  the  number.  Bueiia- 
rotti,  too,  was  very  intimate  with  Axetino.?— B.], 

Note  56,  (p.  274.) — Of  the  extreme  arrogance  and  vanity  of  Aretino,  the 
fbllowjng  passage  fh>m  one  of  his  letters  may  afford  a  sufficjent  jnroof :  **  So 
many  noblemen  are  conatantly  distraisting  me  with  their  visits,  that  my  atass 
are  worn  with  their  feet,  as  the  floor  of  the  Ca^tol  with  the  wheels  of  the 
triumphal  chariots.  Bome  herself  never  attracted  a  greater  variety  of  people 
from  different  countries,  than  I  seem  to  do.  Here  are  Turks,  Jews,  Indiaiis» 
French,  Germans,  Spaniards,  always  besieging  me.  And  aa  for  Italiaiis, 
there  is  not  a  moment  in  which  I  am  free  from  all  sorts  of  them,  soldiers, 
scholars,  laymen  and  priests,  asking  my  advice  and  assistance.  I  am  regu- 
larly become  the  oracle  of  truth,  the  secretary  of  the  world,  and  so  I  would 
have  you  henceforth  entitle  me." — ^Lettre,  i.  206.     Mazz.  57. 

Note  57,  (p.  276.) — This  circumstance  is  refSerred  to  in  many  of  the 
letters  of  Aretino,  cited  by  Mazzuchelli. 

Note  58,  (p.  276.) — These  sonnets  are  given  by  Mazzuchelli,  Vita  dell' 
Aretino,  31,  32. 

Note  59,  (p.  276.) — This  production  is  a  master-piece  in  its  way. 

Note  60,  (p.  276.) — ^Delle  Bime  di  M.  Niccolo  Franco  contra  Pietro 
Aretino,  et  della  priapea  del  medesimo.  The  first  edition  was  in  1541,  and 
bears  date  at  Turin,  but  was,  in  fiict,  printed  at  Casale;  the  second  in  1546, 
and  the  third  in  1548 ;  besides  these,  a  modem  edition  of  the  Priapea  was 
published,  with  the  Vendemmiatore  of  Luigi  Tansillo,  a  Pe-King,  regnaxte 
Kien-Long,  net  xviii.  aecofo,  probably  printed  at  Paris.    These  productions 
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-ef  Franco  are  weD  characterized  by  Tiraboscbi,  "  The  grossest  ohseenitjy 
tlie  most  wholesale  abase,  the  most  utter  contempt  for  all  persons  in  an- 
Clioiity,  are  die  main  featnres  of  this  infamous  work.**— Storia  de&a  Lett. 
Ital  vii.  iii.  14.  At  the  close  of  his  work  is  8  iettor  addressed  "  Agii  infami 
j^rindpi  delF  infame  sno  secolo,  Nic.  Franco^eneventano,"  in  which  he  np- 
lifndds  aQ  the  soTerdgns  of  his  time,  in  the  grossest  terms,  for  coafeirin^ 
their  faTOors  on  such  a  wretch  as  Pietro  Aretino ;  a  reproof  which  they  weS 
nterited,  but  winch  loses  its  effect  from  the  indecent  language  in  which  it  is 
•ccoiTvyed.  The  scurrility  of  Franco  met,  howeyer,  with  a  severe  retribution. 
In  the  year  1569,  he  was  seized  upon  at  Bome,  by  the  orders  of  Pius  V.,  and 
publicly  hanged  as  a  criminal.  On  being  brou^t  out  for  execution,  his 
yenerable  appearance  and  hoary  head  excited  unirersal  compassion,  and  his 
exclamation,  **  This  is  rather  too  much,'*  so  remarkable  for  its  ncdvetk  on 
such  an  occasion,  and  which  was  the  only  complaint  he  uttered,  was  assented 
to  by  all  iKtesent.  A  satirical  e^gram,  written  by  Franco,  against  the  pope, 
is  supposed  to  have  incurred  his  resentment.  This  epigram  is  given  in  the 
Menagiana,  ii.  358.  But  Franco  had,  in  his  sonnets,  committed  much 
greater  offences,  and  had,  in  particular,  alluded  to  the  atrocians  cofoduct  of 
Pier-Luigi  Farnese,  the  son  of  Paul  IIL,  winch  is  fiilly  related  by  Yorchi,  at 
the  end  of  his  Florentine  history,  and  exhibits  the  most  horrible  instance  of 
diabolical  depravity  that  ever  disgraced  human  nature.  That  Franco  was  a 
man  of  real  learning,  appears  from  his  various  other  works,  among  which  is 
a  translation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  in  ottava  rima,  which  is  said  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  Albani  library,  at  Bome. — Tirab.  TiL  iii.  15,  in  nota. 

KoTS  61,  (p.  277.) — The  Latin  original  of  this  epitaph,  which  is  su]^ 
posed  to  have  been  written  by  the  president  M ainard,  runs  thus : 
**  Condit  Aretini  civeres  lapis  zste  sepultos 
Mortales  atro  qui  sate  perfricuit, 
latactns  Dens  est  iUi ;  caosamq^ue  rogatns, 

Hanc  dedit :  lUe,  inquit,  non  notus  est  mihL"— *B. 
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IJoTB  1,  (p.  278.) — See  Fr.  Albertini  de  MirabiHbus  Bomte,  iii.  ap.  Bandin. 
Lettera  sopra  la  Biblioteca  Laurenziana,  22.  The  sum  paid  by  the  cardinal 
to  the  monks  of  S.  Marco  was  2652  ducats. — Bandin.  Praef.  ad  vol.  i.  Catal. 
MSS.  Graec.  Bib.  Laurent.  13. 

Note  2,  (p.  279.)— Over  the  great  doors  which  open  into  the  hall,  the 
following  inscription  appears  on  marble :  "  Deo  Pnesidibusque  fannliaB  divis 
Clemens  VII.  Medices  Pont^  Max.  libris  opt.  studio  Majonnn  et  suo  undique 
conquisitis  Bibliothecam  ad  ornamentum  patriss  ac  cirium  suorum  uti~ 
litatem,  d.  d." 

Note  3,  (p.  279.) — An  ample  and  well-arranged  catalogue  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Italian  MSS.  in  this  library  has  been  pubHshed  by  the  learned 
Canonico  Angelo-Maria  Bandini,  who  held  the  office  ef  librarian  from  ths 
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J9U 1756  to  the  time  of  liis  death,  in  1803,  in  11  vols,  folio.  This  great 
work,  which  has  opened  the  treasures  of  the  Laurentian  library  to  the  literary 
world,  was  published  at  the  instance  of  the  emperor  Francis  I.,  who  pre- 
sented the  compiler  with  a  sum  of  money  towards  the  expense,  and  made 
him  promises  of  further  assistance,  which  were  defeated  by  the  untimely 
death  of  that  moaificent  sovereign.  In  the  letters  of  the  venerable  Canonico 
to  the  author  of  the  present  work,  he  laments  the  want  of  that  patronage  to 
which  his  labours  were  so  justly  entitled.  A  catalogue  of  the  Oriental  manu- 
scripu  was  before  published  by  the  learned  Evodio  Asseman,  archbishop  of 
Apamea,  Florence,  1742.  fo.  And  the  Canonico  Anton  Maria  Biscioni,  vho 
preceded  Bandini  In  the  office  of  librarian  of  the  Laurentian,  also  printed  at 
Florence,  in  the  year  1752,  the  first  volume  in  folio  of  a  catalogue  which 
contains  also  the  Oriental  MSS.,  but  which  was  not  published  until  after  his 
deatl« 

KoTE  4,  (p.  370.) — ^**In  tlie  notes  to  Poggio's  Epistles,  there  is  mention 
made  of  Leo's  sending  messengers  in  search  of  two  Greek  volumes  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  for  the  use  of  Cardinal  Ximenes." — ^Fabr.  in  Vita  Leon.  X. 
jMlnot.  113,  307. 

Note  5,  (p.  270.) — M.  de  Seidel,  privy  counsellor  to  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty, communicated  to  the  learned  Bayle  copies  of  two  original  letters  or 
briefe  of  Leo  X.,  in  the  hand- writing  of  Sadoleti ;  the  one  of  them  addressed 
to  the -archbishop  elector  of  Mentz,  requesting  him  to  assist  his  envoy  Heyt- 
mers,  in  his  inquiries  after  ancient  MSS.,  the  other,  probably,  to  the  canons 
of  Magdebonrg,  with  particular  inquiries  respecting  the  Decades  of  Livy; 
all  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  then  preserved  in  the  library  of  that  place. 
Another  letter,  to  the  same  effect,  was  also  addressed  by  Leo  X.to  Christian 
II.,  king  of  Denmark,  which  is  mentioned  by  Bayle  to  have  been  pubUshed 
in  the  Nova  Literaria  Maris  BaUhici  et  Septentrianis. 

Note  6,  (p.  280.) — One  of  the  poems  of  Parmenio,  entitled,  "De  cladi- 
bus  per  Oallos  ItalioB  allatis,  et  de  triumpho  Julii  11.  Pont.  Max."  is  pre- 
«erved  in  the  Laurentian  library. — ^Plut.  Ixv.  Cod.  51.  Another  piece,  "De 
operibus  et  rebus  gestis  Julii  II.  Pont.  Max.,"  has  been  published.—- Anecd. 
Bom.  iii.  Tirab.  vii.  i.  201.  nota. 

KoTE  7,  (p.  280.) — Tiraboschi  positively  informs  us,  that  Parmenia  held 
the  office  fh)m  1511,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1522,  but  wliich  should  be 
1520,  either  of  wliich  periods  includes  the  whole  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  yet  he 
afterwards  as  positively  asserts,  that  Sabeo  was  appointed  by  Leo  X.,  without 
seeming  to  be  aware  of  any  inconsistency.  This  appointment  of  Sabeo  is 
also  confirmed  by  various  other  testimonies,  and  particularly  by  cardinal 
Quirini,  in  his  Spec.  Litterat.  Brixian.  171. 

Note  8,  (p.  280.)— Epigrammatum,  Libri  V.  ad  Henricum  Begem  Galli«. 
I.  De  Diis.  II.  De  Heroibus.  III.  De  Amicis.  IV.  De  Amoribus.  V.  De  Mis- 
cellaneis.  Bome.  apud  Yalerium  et  Aloysium  Doricos,  Fratres  Biixienses. 
1556.  8vo. 

Note  0,  (p.  280.) 

"  Ad  Leonem  X.  Pont.  Max, 
"  Praemia  pro  meritis,  et  munera,  maxime  princeps, 
Quum  tiibuas,  casus  quid  meruere  mei  ? 
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Ipse  tuli  pro  te  disciimina,  danma,  labores, 
.  £t  varios  casus,  borbarie  in  media ; 
Carcere  ut  eriperem,  et  \inclis,  et  funei-e,  libros, 

Qai  te  conspicerent,  et  patriam  reduces. 
Eripui ;  ante  pedes  acclamavere  jaceutes, 

Vive  Leo,  cujas  viTimns  auspiciis. 
Ergo  milii  quid  erit  ?     Pix)  te  nam  cuncta  reliqoi ; 

Memet,  cognatos,  et  studia,  et  patriam. 
Das  cuncta,  et  cunctis,  uni  mihi  dextera  avara  est, 

Me  nuserum,  plus  est  sere  opus,  ore  juvas. 
Ipse  ego  promerui,  spero,  peto ;  quattuor  ista, 

Alcidie  clayam  detraherent  manibus. 
Magna  dedi  minimus ;  m^us,  Leo  Maxime,  reddas, 
Vel  quia  das  cunctis,  Tel  quia  promerui." 
On  presenting  to  Leo  X.  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Cosmography  of  Julius  Orator, 
Sabeo  accompanied  it  with  the  foUowiug  lines: 

**  Ad  Leonem  X,  Pont  Max. 

**■  Tot  tibi  quum  dederim  nostri  monimenta  laboris, 

Largus  adhuc  nequeo  parcere  muneribus. 

Multa  dedi,  nunc  plura  fero  tibi,  scilicet  orbis 

Oppida  cum  populis,  fequom  cum  fluviis." 

Note  10,  (p.  280.) 

"  Ad  Clemeniem  VII.  Pont.  Max. 
'*  Commendo  tibi  me,  meamque  sortem, 
Et  dispendia  quie  tuli,  et  labores, 
BomanflB  ob  studium  eruditiouis, 
Jussu  Piincipis  inclyti  Leonis, 
Ijargi,  magnanimi,  undecunqne  docti, 
Per  tot  oppida,  regna,  nationes, 
Multo  temjiore  sumptibus.meisque. 
Incassum  hactenus,  hactenus  tot  orbis 
Disjunctissima  regna,  barbarosque 
Mores,  et  populos  truces,  ferosque 
Lustrarim,  peragraverim,  sine  nllo 
Unquam  munere,  et  absque  prsemio  uUo, 
Ecqnis  crederet,  et  quis  hoc  putaret  ? 
£t  tamen  vacua  manu  recessi 
Post  longas  ego  postulationes. 
Post  longam  miser  esuritionem, 
Quamvis  vincere  liberalitatem 
Dando  sit  solitus  Leo.    O  Leo  mi  \ 
Immaturior  estimatione, 
Hinc  te  proripis,  orbe  derelicto, 
Ut  longis  lacrymis  meos  ocellos 
Damnares  simul,  et  simul  necares. 
O  mors  invida,  pessimie  et  sorores  ! 
Ter  mors  pessima,  et  invidee  sorores ! 
Hoc  me  perdidit,  abstulit,  peremit.'* 
Note  II,  (p.  280.) — The  horror  which  this  event  occasioned  at  Bome 
jnay,  perhaps,  be  more  fally  conceived  by  a  particular  instance  than  by  & 
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general  description.  Oinlimo  PrineifiUe,  of  Cnunao,  a  pvVUe'profeesor 
of  lans^ages  at  Borne,  who  bed  been  appoislad  by  Leo  X.  to  Bapeiintend 
the  education  of  his  nephew,  the  cardinal  Imiocenio  Cib^,  was  so  shooked 
at  the  instances  of  brutal  eraehj  which  he  saw  perpetrated  bj  the  Spanish 
and  German  soldiers,  that  in  a  moment  of  desperation,  he  flung  himself 
firom  a  lofty  window,  and  peruhed  by  a  &U  on  the  pavement.  The  immediate 
cause  of  his  terror  is  assigned  by  Valeriana,  **  cum  oonspexisset  aliquos  ex 
funilia  per  testes  arripi,  et  ea  parte  alligatos  sublimes  in  supplicium,  et 
absconditi  anri  qusstione  Tsxari,"  kt. — ^Val.  de  Infel.  lit  Of  the  Latin 
poetry  of  Princivalle,  a  fkvourable  specimen  is  given  by  Lancelotto  in  his 
life  of  Angelo  Coloeei,  p.  70. 

Note  12,  (p.  281.) — This  piece  is  given  by  cardinal  Quirini,  in  his  Spec. 
Lit.  Brix.  173. 

Nora  13,  (p.  281.) — ^Tirabosehi  infonnsus,  that  the  eiistoa  of  «OBfeiTing 
the  office  of  librarian  on  a  cardinal  arose  in  the  time  of  Paul  IH^  who 
passed  a  decree  to  that  eibct.  viii.  i.  200.  But  Mazzuchelli  has  thrown 
some  doubts  on  this  ciroumstanee,  i.  19. 

NoTS  14,  (p.  281.) — ^He  obtained  the  name  of  Fedra,  or  Fhssdra,  by  a 
angular  instance  of  talents  and  promptitude.  Having  undertaken,  with 
some  of  his  learned  friends,  to  perform  before  the  cardinal  of  S.  Giorgio 
(Riario)  the  tragedy  of  Seneca,  entitied  Hippolytvs,  in  which  he  acted  the 
part  of  Ph4Bdra,  and  a  part  of  the  machinery  having  by  accident  been  broken, 
which  interrupted  the  peiformanee,  he  alone  entertained  the  audience  whilst 
the  injury  was  repaired,  by  the  recital  of  extemporary  Latin  verse ;  on  which 
account  he  was  saluted,  aaudst  the  appUmses  of  his  hearers,  by  the  name  of 
Phadra,  which  he  afterwaids  retained  and  used  as  his  signature.  Elog.  di 
Inghirami.  Elog.  Tos.  ii.  227.  [I  have,  however,  found  the  name  JFedro, 
and  not  Fedruy  in  a  great  number  of  ancient  mannseripts,  and  1  believe 
Fedro  to  be  the  right  none.]  B. 

Note  15,  (p.  282.)— The  mule  on  which  he  rode  took  fright  at  a  car  drawn 
by  two  buffaloes,  and  threw  him  on  the  pavement  near  the  wheels  of  the 
car,  which  had  nearly  passed  over  him;  by  which,  although  not  materiallj 
hurt,  he  vras  so  terrified  that  he  did  not  long  survive  the  accident. — ^Elog. 
Tosc.  ii.  236.  To  the  corpulenee  of  Inghirami,  Angelo  Colocci  alludes  in 
the  following  satirical  lines,  addressed  to  Leo  X. 

**  Hestnna,  Leo,  luoe  cum  peosset 

Orator  gravis,  et  gravis  Poeta, 

Haor^em  sibi  fecit  ex  deunoe 

Eraamum,  Beroaldnm  ex  triente. 

Ex  semisse  Juvendnm;  Camillo 

Nepoti  reliqunm  reliquit  assis. 

Is  vero  tmniilnm  replevit  unus 

Fostaros  monumenta  ne  sequaatur."— Coloc.  Op.  lat.  56. 
Note  16,  (p.  282.)-^"  Who  will  put  tiie  last  tond&ea  to  these  works  ? 
works  whose  ineompletion  canses  a  regret  similar  to  that  felt  in  reference 
to  the  unfinished  Venus  of  Apelles."— Pairhasii  Orat.  Elog.  Tos.  ii.  232. 

Note  17,  (p. 282.) — "I  became  acquainted  there  vrith  Fedra,  and  formed 
m  vrarm  attachment  for  him.      He  first  became  known  from,  a  tragedy 
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of  Seneoa's,  called  Hippolytns,  in  which  he  repiwwiitod  Phssdra;  the  tragedy 
was  acted  in  the  s^aare  before  the  palace  of  cardiiud  Baffaello  Georglo. 
The  cardinal  himsellp  told  me  this,  and  that  oar  friend  thence  acquired  the 
cognomen  of  Fednu  He  died  ere  he  had  attained  fifty.  He  was  called  the 
Cieero  of  his  age." — ^Exasm.  £p.  xxiii.   £p.4. 

Note  18,  (p.  28S.)— Goviet.  Bibl.  Fran9oi8e.  ap.  Mazzuch.  It.  1020. 
Among  the  Traductions  de  Clement  Marot,  23,  Ed.  Lyons,  1520,  we  find, 
'**  Lea  tristea  vers  de  Beroalde  snr  le  jour  du  yendredi  sainct.** 

NOTB  19,  (p.  283.) 

"  Scribes  Bentivoli  fortia  Principis 
Tu  facta,  et  Lig^rem  sanguine  Julium 
Gaudentem  Latio,  infestaque  GaUie 
Nostris  agmina  finibus,"  &c. — ^M.  Ant.Flamin.  op.  33. 

Note  20,  (p.  283.)— The  well  known  piety  and  yirtne  of  Sadoleti,  make 
it  matter  of  certainty,  that  the  implied  imputation  on  his  character  has  no 
jeal  foundation. — ^B. 

Note  21,  (p.  288.) 

"  Felsina  te  genait,  coUes  rapuere  Quirini, 

Longum  audita  quibus  musa  diserta  tua  est. 
Ilia  dedit  rerum  Domino  placuisse  Leoni,| 

Thebanos  Latio  dam  cams  ore  modos. 
Unamines  raptam  ante  diem  flerere  sodales. 

Nee  Becimo  sanctas  nonmaduere  gene. 
Quae  pietas,  Beroalde,  fuit  tua,  credere  Tcrum  est, 
Carmima  nunc  Codli  te  canere  ad  citharam." 

Note  22,  (p.  284.)—He  states  this  in  the  dedication  to  Leo  X.  of  his 
translation  ot  Theodoretos,  De  cunUvme  Orticaruim  affectionum,  "  Nam 
et  magnificus  Laurentius  pater  tuns,  aanis  me  natom  qaattuor  de  Tiginti, 
extorrem  in  patriam  revocavit;  ubi  apod  nobiles  oonsanguineos  saos, 
eosdem  meos  affines,  in  bonaram  artiom  studiis,  que  tunc  Florentie  Testris 
prssidiis  floruerunt  jucundissime  diu  vixL" — ^Mazzuch.  i.  50. 

Note  23,  (p.  284.) — "  Ad  que  Patris  in  me  tui,  miyorumque  taoram 
iieneflcia,  tu  id  mihi  seoisnm,  Pater  Beatissime,  contatisti ;  quod  ad  pedes 
taoa  gratolandi  oansa  proTolntom,  in  Urbano  S.  Silrestri  Oratorio,  al 
hoaestam  atadioram  qoietem,  homanissime  ooUoeasti." — ^Bfazzneh.  «f  »up. 

Note  24,  (p.  284.)-.This  index  is  published  by  Montfaucon  in  the  first 
Tolume  of  his  Biblioth.  Bibliothecarum  MSS.  202. 

Note  25,  (p.  285.) — ^Printed  in  4to.  without  note  of  place,  printer,  or 
year;  the  address  to  the  cardinal  is  signed  "  in  S.  Sylvestro,  Montis  Cabal, 
die  26  Maii.  1518."— Mazz.  ut  8up, 

Note  26,  (p.  285.) — ^Alberti  denondnatea  his  writings,  **  most  pleasing 
and  elegant,  and  replete  with  the  best  sentiments." — ^De  viris  fllustribas,  154. 
ap.  Kaszoch.  i  53. 

Note  27,  (p.  285.)— «*  De  Leone,  DecimOy  Medico. 
Ut  BonMa  Leo  regivm  eat, 
£gna  at  Medico  nU  potius  dator. 
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Nee  culmen  Decimum  supra 
Cttiquam  per  nameros  ire  licet  novos; 
Sic  et  sninmas,  et  optimns 
Hex  est,  qui  DecimuSf  qui 3fedicu$f  Leo" 

Zenobii  Acciigoli,  Ord.  Praed.  Propria  Mann. 
Ex.  Codiee  M.S.  MamceUiano,  Ftor. 

Note  28,  (p.  285.) — Aleandro,  quasi  detto  a  Landro.  Seckendorf,  i.  149. 
aud  Mazzuchelli,  i.  409.  Aleandro  thought  it  necessary  to  Tindieate  himself 
against  the  calumnies  respecting  his  birth.  In  his  speech  against  Luther, 
before  the  diet  of  the  German  empire,  he  exclaims :  **  Immortal  God ! 
Many  are  the  worthy  men  to  whom  I  and  my  family  are  well  known.  I  can 
truly  affirm  that  my  ancestors  were  marquesses  in  Istria.  That  my  parents 
became  poor  was  no  fault  of  theirs.  But  even  though  I  had  been  a  Jew,  if 
I  had  been  then  baptized,  I  ought  not  to  be  rejected ;  Christ  aud  the  Apostles 
were  Jews." 

Note  29,  (p.  286.) — Seckendorf  asserts,  that  Aleandro  had  been  priyate 
secretary  to  Caesar  Borgia,  and  composed  a  part  of  the  Roman  court  under 
Alexander  VI. — ^De  LuUieranismo.  i  125.  But  from  the  narratiTe  of  Maz- 
zuchelli,  who  derived  his  information  from  an  authentic  MS.  diary  of  the  life 
of  Aleandro,  it  appears  that  he  never  was  at  Borne  until  after  the  death  of  that 
pontiff. 

NoTS  30,  (p.  286.)— From  this  dedication  we  leam,  that  Aleandro  was 
not  only  a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  had  applied  himself 
with  great  diligence  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Arabic  and  Chaldaic  tongues. 

Note  31,  (p.  286.)^The  first  edition  of  Paris,  1500,  was  very  defective, 
that  of  Aldo  is  very  correct,  and  was  published  in  the  year  1508. 

Note  32,  (p.  287.) — ^Erasmus  having  been  informed  that  some  persmihad 
preferred  Aleandro  in  all  respects  to  himself,  thus  candidly  and  magnanimously 
replies :  "  There  is  no  blame  to  be  cast  on  him  who  may  prefer  Aleandro  to 
Erasmus ;  I,  myself,  ascribe  very  great  eminence  in  learning  to  Aleandro, 
and  I  am  no  more  aimoyed  at  any  one's  thinking  him  more  learned  than 
myself,  than  for  him  to  be  thought  richer  or  handsomer." — Erasmi  £p. 
1524. 

Note  33,  (p.  287.) — "  And  did  not  his  holiness,  a  man  of  such  infinite 
judgment,  such  literary  knowledge,  such  experience  of  the  world,  such  exalted 
rank,  solicit  your  friendship,  aud  receive  you  into  the  circle  of  his  most 
select  intimates  ?  And  most  judiciously ;  for  when  he  became  acquainted  with 
you,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  never  seen  any  one  equal  to  you."— And. 
Asolan.  in  dedicat.  Galeni.  ap.  Mazzuch.  i.  414. 

Note  34,  (p.  288.) — Of  the  alternate  dissensions  and  reconciliations  of 
Erasmus  and  Aleandro,  Mazzuchelli  has  given  a  long  and  interesting  account, 
i.  415,  (note  51.) 

Note  35,  (p.  288.) — ^Aleandro  was  at  the  side  of  the  monarch  when  he 
was  made  prisoner,  insomuch  that,  when  the  horse  of  the  king  fell,  he 
touched  that  of  Aleandro.  A  particular  account  of  the  capture  and  libera- 
tion of  Aleandro  is  given  by  Girolamo  Negri. — Letter^  di  Friincipi,  i.  159. 

Note  36,  (p.  288.)—"  He  would  doubtless  have  attained  AiU  age,  bnt 
for  his  over  solicitude  about  his  health.    By  making  himself  his  own  phy- 
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sician,  and  constantly  taking  wrong  medicines,  he  completely  destroyed  his 
stomach."  Baillet  misunderstood  this  passage,  and  informs  us  in  hisJii^^- 
meiM  de$  S^avanSf  1273,  that  Aleandro  died  by  the  stupidity  of  his  phy- 
sician, par  la  betise  de  ion  medecin, 

NoT£  37,  (p.  288.) — This  epitaph  concluded  with  the  following  lines ; 
'KjarBavov  ovk  dtKotv^  on  vavtrofiuu  &v  iirifidprvs 
TJoXktHvy  ^wip  idtXv  dXyiov  yv  Oavdrov, 
"  Without  reluctance  I  resign  my  breath, 
To  shun  the  sight  of  what  is  worse  than  death.** 

In  which  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  meant  to  refer  to  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  Reformation,  or  to  the  licentiousness  and  scandalous  abuses  of  the 
Boman  court  under  Paul  III. 

Note  38,  (p.  288.) — ^Entitled,  "  Lexicon  Gneco-Latinum  oper&  Hiero- 
nymi  Aleandri,  industria  et  impendio  proborum  virorum  £gidii  Gourmontii 
et  Matthaei  Bolseci  Bibliopolarum  Paiisiensium,  1512,  ad  eidus  Decembres, 
fo."     This  work  is  now  very  rare. 

Note  39,  (p.  289.) — ^Entitled,  "  Hieronymi  Aleandri  Mottensis  Tabulae 
sane  utiles  Grscamm  Mnsamm  adyta  compendio  ingredi  volentibus."  It 
has  been  frequently  reprinted. 

Note  40,  (p.  289.) — **  There  has  been  published  against  me  an  oration 
full  of  the  most  impudent  lies  and  the  most  outrageous  abuse.  It  bears  the 
name  of  Julius  SciQiger,  but  I  am  satisfied,  fh)m  many  circumstances  about 
it,  that  the  work  is  not  his.** — ^Erasm.  ap.  Mazz.  i.  416.  "  I  am  as  sure 
the  book  is  Aleandro*8  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence.'*-^Ibid. 

Note  41,  (p.  201.) — In  a  former  part  of  this  work  I  hare  charged  Machia- 
Telli  with  having  had  a  share  in  the  contrivance  of  the  atrocious  stratagem 
by  which  Cesar  Borgia  destroyed  Vitelli,  the  Duke  of  Gravina,  and  others, 
at  Sinigaglia,  in  the  year  1502.  But  the  farther  perusal  of  the  letters  of 
Machiavelli  has  induced  me  to  modify  this  opinion,  and  enabled  me  pre- 
cisely to  state  the  part  which  he  hod  in  this  black  transaction.  By  a  letter 
from  him  to  the  magistrates  of  Florence,  dated  the  1st  of  January,  1502, 
(but  which  should  be  1503,  the  Florentines  having,  until  the  year  1750, 
continued  the  date  of  the  year  to  the  25th  of  March,)  it  appears  that  Borgia 
had  communicated  his  intentions  to  Machiavelli  the  day  before  the  per- 
petrating of  the  deed;  and  that  Machiavelli  had  not  taken  any  measures  to 
prevent  it,  either  by  expostulating  with  Borgia  or  apprizing  the  parties  de- 
voted to  destruction :  so  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  this  country,  he 
stands  in  the  predicament  of  what  is  called  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  It 
is  true  he  gives  us  to  understand  that  he  was  not  apprized  of  the  whole  of 
the  intentions  of  Borgia ;  but  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  trans- 
action afterwards,  sufficiently  proves  that  he  would  not  have  shrunk  from 
a  ftiller  participation  of  the  crime.  His  words  are :  **  He  sent  for  me  after- 
wards in  the  night,  and  with  the  most  agreeable  air  in  the  world,  rejoiced 
with  me  on  his  success,  saying  he  had  spoken  of  only  pait  of  the  design  to 
me  the  day  before,  and  -had  not  explained  it  all,  which  is  true.**  In  the  same 
letter  he  proceeds,  according  to  the  desire  of  Borgia,  to  congratulate  the 
republic  on  this  event,  and  to  represent  the  advantages  which  would  arise 
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ftwn  their  naioii,  &e. — ^Letten  di  VjuMkt,  in  of .  iii.  73.  (E4L  Bantti. 
iMBiL  1772.) 

NoTB  42,  (p.  291.) — **  I  eannot  help  weeping,  as  I  ooHTey  to  yoa  the  in- 
Ibnnatioii  that  our  father  died  the  22nd  of  this  month,  from  inflammation  of 
the  stomach.  He  eonfessed  his  sins  to  FraMareo,  who  remained  -with  liim 
to  the  last  moment.  He  has  left  us,  as  you  know,  in  the  depth  of  poverty," 
See, — ^Lett.  di  P.  Mach.  a  Francesco  Nelli.  i^  Tirah.  tU.  1,  517. 

Note  43,  (p.  291.)— It  has  been  of  late  jean  discoTered,  that  the  Diary 
of  the  most  important  events  in  Italy,  tmm  the  year  1492  to  1512,  pub- 
lished by  the  Giunti  in  1568,  under  the  name  of  Biagio  Buonaceorsi,  is  is 
fact  a  part  of  the  notes  of  Machiavelli,  which  he  had  intended  for  a  conti- 
nuation of  his  history,  but  which,  after  his  death,  remained  in  the  hands  of 
his  friend  Buonaccorsi. — ^Elog.  Toscani.  iii.  94. 

KoTE  44,  (p.  293.) — "  Etsi  hominis  nomen  et  stylum  pros  se  ferat,  viz 
tamen  ccspisse  eum  se  legere,  quin  Satan»  digito  sciiptum  agnosceret." — 
Card.  Quirini  Diatrib.  in  Poli.  Op.  i.  264. 

Note  45,  (p.  293.) — Compare  his  DUconi,  iii.  42,  and  II  Principe,  18. 

Note  46,  (p.  293.)-— Thus  he  writes  to  Paadolfo  Bellueci:  *<I  said  you 
a  little  work  lately  sent  forth  by  Niccolo  Machiavelli,  wherein  you  will  find, 
described  briefly,  but  with  great  perspicuity,  all  the  qualities  incidental  to 
principalities,  the  methods  of  presenring  them,  the  faults  to  which  they  are 
liable,  with  accurate  observations  upon  history,  ancient  and  modem,  aid 
many  other  most  usefrd  features,  fit>m  all  which,  if  you  read  the  book  with 
your  accustomed  attention,  you  will  derive  great  benefit." — ^Bandin.  Monn- 
men.  ined.  in  pref.  37. 

Note  47,  (p.  d94.)-4>f  the  poetical  writings  of  Ifachiavrili  in  his 
native  tongue,  several  pieces  remain,  whieh  are  distinguished  rather  by 
vigour  and  conciseness  of  expression,  than  by  poetical  omaaoa.  It 
has  been  doubted  whether  Machiavelli  was  a  man  of  learning;  but  one  of 
these  pieces,  entitled,  Capiioio  delT  Occasione,  sufiieienlly  shows  that  be 
was  not  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  the  ancients. 

Note  48,  (p.  294.) — ^Dante,  in  relating  the  simpUeity  and  piramoi^  of 
the  Florentines,  exemplifies  them  in  two  of  their  noblest  fiamlies,  tiie  NerU 
and  the  VeccM, 

**  E  vidi  quel  di  Neiii,  e  quel  del  Yecchio, 
Esser  contenti  alia  pelle  scoverta, 
£  le  sue  donne  al  fiiso,  ed  al  penneechio.** 

n  Paiadiso,  cant.  15. 

Note  49,  (p.  295.) — ^This  edition  was  careftilly  oorreoted,  and  the  piint- 
ing  superintended  by  the  learned  Greek,  Demetrius  Chaloondyles.  Mait' 
taire  speaks  of  the  execution  of  this  edition  in  the  highest  terms.-— Maittaixe 
Annal.  Typogr.  i.  49.  The  merits  of  these  illustrious  brothers  axe  tbos 
leeogmsed  by  the  learned  Heyne,  Horn.  4^.  iii.  4.—^'  The  name  and  momny 
of  tlMse  adndrable  young  men  should  be  dear  and  pleasant  to  all  posterity, 
liir  whose  advantage  they,  at  their  own  cost,  executed  this  great  work.  Aa 
expenditure  how  much  more  noble,  inore  elevated,  more  tndy  ISbend,  than 
that  of  the  men  friio  spend  their  paternal  inheritance  in  vain  and  selfish 
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ostontetiaiL''  I  moBt  olMerre,  that  in  denommatuig  Bemudo,  NtrUiM  «e« 
Nerwij  the  learned  editor  hae  been  led  into  a  slight  error  hj  the  sinniarity 
of  the  family  and  baptiimal  naae  of  N«ri  de'  Neili,  one  of  the  brothers^ 
"  In  praef.  fronte^eWlMs,  mox  itemm  Nerins, — DeEditionibtis  Horn,  in  of. 
iii.  4 ;  bat  in  ths  Greek  passage  which  he  afterwards  cites  from  the  prefttee 
<a  Chalcondyies,  these  brothers  are  named  l^pyapiog  Kal  NipccnS^  NifpcXu* ; 
Bernardo  amd  Neri  4£  Nerli, 

KoTB  50,  (p.  295.) — ^Benedetto  corrected  and  published  several  of  the 
works  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  among  the  rest,  the  edition  of  Horace, 
printed  bj  the  Oinnti,  at  Florence,  in  1514,  which  he  dedicated  to  Filippo  de* 

Note  51,  (p.  2d5.)—- These  commentaries  were  not  published  until  the 
year  1728,  when  they  were  given  to  the  pnblic  by  the  cavalier  Settimani, 
(to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  works  of  Segoi  and  of  Yarchi,}  under 
the  following  tide :  "  Commentarj  de'  fatti  civili  ooeorai  dentro  la  Citta  di 
Firenze,  dall'  anno  mccxv.  al  mdxxxvii.  Scritti  dal  Senatore  Fil^»po  de^ 
Nerli  Gentiluomo  Fiorentino.    In  Augusta,  1728,  in  fo. 

Note  52,  (p.  206.)— In  a  letter  written  to  Benedetto  Varchi,  dated  the 
13th  of  July^  1555,  he  says :  "  I  am  still  well,  though  weak,  as  yon  may 
guess,  when  1  fell  you,  that  on  the  2l8t  of  this  month  I  begin  the  weari- 
some ascent  of  the  80th  year  of  my  ill-spent  life.** — Tirab.  vii.  ii.  281. 

NoTX  53,  (p.  298.) — The  history  of  Guicciardini  was  first  published  by 
Ms  nephew,  Agnolo  Guicciardini,  at  Florence,  Appresso  Lorenzo  Torrentino, 
1561,  in  large  folio.  But  this  edition  comprises  only  the  first  sixteen  books^ 
told  is,  besiiks,  defective  by  the  omission  of  several  passages  of  importance* 
The  four  additional  books  were  published  by  SethViotti,  at  Parma,  in  1504, 
and  the  passages  omitted  have  been  published  separately  in  the  work  en- 
titled "  Thuanus  restitntus,  sive  SyUoge,  &e.,  com  FrancUci  Guicciardini 
Paralipomenis.  Amst^  1663."  This  history  has  been  frequently  reprinted, 
but  the  unostentatious  editions  of  Stoer,  Geneva,  1621, 1636,  in  two  vols. 
4to,  are  the  most  complete. 

Note  54,  (p.  298.>— '<  We  have  finished  the  twentieth  and  last  book  of 
GniedardiBi's  history ;  the  most  aathentic,  I  believe,  (may  I  add,  I  Hmo*,) 
that  ever  waa  compoaed.  I  believe  it,  becaoee  the  hiatorian  was  an  actor 
in  his  terriUe  drama,  and  personally  knew  the  principal  perfonners  in  it ; 
and  I  fear  it,  because  it  exhibits  the  weial  picture  of  society  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixte^ith  centuries.'* — Sir  W.  Jones,  in  Lmrd  Teignmoiilii*s  life  of  Uiat 
great  and  good  man,  325,  4to. 

Note  55,  (p.  299.) — These  objections  have  been  collected  from  aevoal 
authors  by  the  industrious  Bayle,  in  his  JHct^  art.  Guicciardini ;  but  have 
been  more  particularly  insisted  on  by  Foscarini,  Delia  Letteratura  Vene« 
•      ,  i.  253. 


Note  56,  (p.  299.) — ^Montaigne  has  not  only  made  a  similar  remark,  but 
has  raised  an  implication  upon  it  rather  unfavourable  to  the  moral  character 
of  Guicciardini :  *<  I  have  also  observed  this  in  him,  that  of  so  many  petscma 
and  80  many  effects,  so  many  motives  and  ao  many  counsels,  as  he  judges 
€i,  he  never  attrihntea  any  one  dt  them  to  virtue,  veUgion,  or  oonseieBcey 
18  if  all  these  quaiidtB  woe  utterly  extinst  in  the  world.    And  of  all  the 
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lictions,  how  brave  and  fair  an  outward  show  they  make  of  theoaselves,  he 
always  throws  the  cause  and  motive  upon  some  vicious  occasions,  or  some 
prospect  of  profit.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  but  that  amount  such  an 
infinite  number  of  actions  as  he  makes  mention  of,  there  must  be  some  one 
produced  by  the  way  of  reason.  No  corruption  could  so  universally  have 
infected  men,  that  some  of  them  would  not  have  escaped  the  contagion, 
which  makes  me  suspect  that  his  own  taste  was  vicious ;  whence  it  might 
happen  that  he  judged  other  men  by  himself." — ^Montaigne,  by  Hazhtt, 
(London,  1845,)  p.  192. 

Note  57,  (p.  290.) — Benedetto  appears  to  have  been  equally  conversant 
with  science  and  with  literature.  Among  his  writings  are,  the  history  of 
Como,  his  native  place,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  shown  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  study  of  antiquities ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Transactions 
-and  Manners  of  the  Swiss ;  a  collection  of  one  hundred  letters ;  several 
translations  from  the  Greek,  and  some  specimens  of  Latin  poetry,  one  of 
which,  entitled,"  De  Yenetis  Gallicum  Trophasum,"  has  been  printed  vrith- 
out  note  of  place  or  year.  His  brother  PauUo  has,  with  laudable  gratitude, 
assigned  him  a  place  among  the  illustrious  characters  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.— Elog.  No.  cvi.    Iscritt  202. 

NoTB  58,  (p.  300.)— Arsilli,  however,  did  not  qualify  Giovio  himself  as  t 
poet. — B. 

Note  59,  (p.  300.)— Tiraboschi,  viii.  ii.  260.  But  the  Boman  editor  of  the 
work  of  TinJioschi  has  attempted,  at  great  length,  to  justify  Adrian  VI.  from 
this  imputation. — ^Ibid.  261,  note  (a).  Edit.  Bom.  1784. 

Note  60,  (p.  301.) — This  circumstance  is  alluded  to  by  Lilio  Gregorio 
Gyraldi,  in  tlie  following  lines : — 

**  Nee  Jovius  Bledicus  vitam  qui  prorogat  unus 
Historiis,  auro  et  multa  mercede  redemptis." 

Gyr.  Poemat.  in  Op.  ii.  915. 

Note  61,  (p.  301.) — These  memoirs  have  frequently  been  printed  under 
the  title  of  **  £logia  Doctorum  virorum,  ab  avonim  memoria  publicatis  in- 
^enii  monumentis  illustrium."  They  were  also  translated  into  Italian  by 
Hippolito  Olio,  of  Ferrara,  and  published  at  that  place,  in  1552,  under  the 
following  title : — **  Le  Iscrittioni  poste  sotto  le  vere  imagini  degU  huomini 
famosi,  le  quali  a  Como,  nel  Museo  del  Giovio  si  veggiono."  The  portraits 
have  also  been  engraved  in  wood,  and  published  under  the  title  of  "  Mustei 
Joviani  Imagines,  artifice  manu  ad  vivum  expressie ;  nee  minore  industria 
Theobaldi  Mnlleri  Marpurgensis  Musis  illustrats.  Basil,  ex  Oflicina  Petri 
PernuB,  1577." 

Note  62,  (p.  302.) — The  other  writings  of  Giovio  are ;  the  lives  of  the 
twelve  Visconti,  lords  and  dukes  of  Milan ;  a  description  of  the  island  of 
Gi*eat  Britain,  of  Muscovy,  of  the  lake  of  Como  ;  and  the  eulogies  of  men 
who  have  distinguished  Uiemselves  in  arms.  Three  of  the  lost  books  of 
the  history  of  Paullo  Giovio,  with  some  of  the  works  of  his  brother  Bene- 
detto, have  lately  been  discovered  amongst  the  domestic  MSS.  of  the  count 
Giambattista  Giovio,  a  descendant  of  the  same  family. — Tirab.  vii.  ii.  269. 

Note  63,  (p.  303. — In  a  letter  to  Henry  II.  of  France,  he  says,  "  Jo  ho 
gi^  temperata  la  penna  doro  col  finissimo  inchiostro  per  scrivere  in  carte 
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di  liuiga  ^ta,"  Sec.  And  in  another  to  Giambattisto  Gastaldo,  **  Oik  bo 
tomperata  la  penna  doro  per  c«lebrare  il  Talor  vostro."— Lett.  31,  35,  ap. 
Tirab.  Mt  $up. 

Note  64,  (p,  304.)— He  refers  to  his  servitude  in  his  Eleg,  de  calamitat. 
9u<B  vita, 

"  A  patruo  demnm  Yenetas  accitus  ad  undaa, 
Vix  menses  nostro  viximus  eere  decern. 
Fatriciis  igitur  servire  coegit  egestos 
^rumnosa,  bonis  invida  principiis.'* 

Note  05,  (p.  304.)— The  poems  of  Valeriano,  in  five  books,  under  the  title 
of  Amorum,  were  first  printed  in  1524,  and  afterwards  by  Giolito,  at  Venice, 
in  1549.  His  hexameters,  odes,  and  epigrams,  were  also  printed  by  GioUto,, 
in  1550. 

Note  66,  (p.  305.) — The  opinions  of  Tarious  authors  on  this,  and  other 
productions  of  Valeriano,  may  be  found  in  the  Censura  celebriorum 
authorum  of  Pope  Blount,  557.— £d.  Genev.  1710,  4to. 

Note  07,  (p.  306.) — ^In  reply  to  this  Diatribe  of  Erasmus,  Luther  wrote 
his  treatise,  De  Servo  Arhitrio,  which  is  published  in  the  general  collection 
of  his  worlira,  iii.  160. 

Note  68, '  (p.  308.) — In  a  MS.  copy  of  the  poetics  of  Vida,  cited  by 
Tiraboschi,  is  the  following  passage : 

<*  1  puer ;  atque  fores  Lili  pulsare  docentis 
Ne  dubita,  et  vatis  sacratum  insistere  limen. 
Excipiet  facilis,  teque  admiretur  ab  annis, 
Spesque  avidas  ultro  dictis  accendat  amicis." 

These  lines  were  omitted  by  Vida,  on  printing  liis  poem ;  a  circumstance 
which  gave  great  offence  to  Gyraldi,  who  alludes  to  it  in  the  following^ 
lines: 

"  Poscere  non  ausim  Vidam,  promittere  quamvis 
Sit  montes  auri  solitus ;  nam  carmine  nomen 
Ipse  suo  expunxit,  nostroque  a  limine  vates 
Summovit  teneros  ;  hunc  qui  succurrere  credas  ?" 

And  to  the  same  cause  may  be  assigned  the  sarcastic  manner  in  wliich 
Gyraldi  characterizes  the  poetical  writings  of  Vida,  in  his  treatise,  De  Poet^ 
suor.  temp. 

Note  69,  (p.  308.) — "  As  I  have  always  entertained  an  affection  for 
Lilio,  I  warned  him  to  avoid  the  manners  of  that  pestilent  city ;  but  some 
how  or  other,  he  had  no  sooner  approached  the  Circean  vortex  than  he- 
mshed  into  it,  quite  forgetful  of  his  former  self." — Cello  Calcag.  Joan.  Fr. 
Pico,  Ep.  ap.  Tirab.  vii.  ii.  218. 

Note  70,  (p.  309.) — Well  known,  under  the  name  of  Giovambattista 
Giraldi  Cynthio,  as  the  author  of  the  Hecatommithiy  or  hundred  novels,  in 
the  manner  of  Boccaccio,  which  have  been  frequently  printed.  A  collection 
of  his  poems  was  published  at  Ferrara,  in  1537,  at  the  close  of  which  is  a 
treatise  of  Cello  Calcagini,  De  Imitatione,  addressed  to  Cynthio.  This. 
Tolume  i-arely  occurs. 
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Note  1,  (p.  311.) — "•  But  that  which  more  than  any  of  the  eircnmstanees 
1  have  mentioned  was  detrimental  to  these  stndies,  was  the  excessiTe  zeal 
of  the  early  Christians,  who  not  merely  threw  down  and  destroyed  the  mar- 
vellous statues,  basts,  sculptures,  paintings,  mosaic  work,  &e.  iUustratiTe 
•of  the  false  gods  of  Greece  and  Borne,  but  iJso  those  memorials  which  re- 
mained of  the  great  and  excellent  men  who  adorned  antiquity." — Vasari, 
Vite  de*  Pittari.  in  Proem.  73. 

Note  2,  (p.  311.) — In  the  Lanrentian  library,  Pint  xxiiii.  Cod.  37,  is 
preserved  a  Latin  poem  of  Andrea  Fulvius,  in  two  books,  entitled  Anti- 
quaria,  in  which  he  describes  at  great  length  the  antiquities  of  Borne,  with 
many  eacomiums  on  Leo  "SL — Fabr.  Leon.  X.  Yit.'  30d,  note  111. 

Note  3,  (p.  312.)~See  M^ckeL  Storia  delle  artL  Nota  d^'  Edit.  iL 
193.  The  merits  of  the  fortunate  diseoverer,  Felice  de^  Fredis,  were  also 
inscribed  on  his  tomb. 

'*  FeHee  de'  Fredis, 

"  Qui  ob  proprias  rirtutes, 
£t  repertum  Laoeoontis  dirinmn  qnod 
In  Yaticano  cemes  fer^ 
Bespiians  simulacmm, 
Tmmortalitatem  meruit, 
Anno  Domini  Mnxxviiii.*' 

Bichardson  sur  la  Peintnre,  iiL  711,  in  addendis. 

Note  4,  (p.  312.) — This  was  commemorated  by  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :  <'  Leo  X.  Pont.  Max.  providentiss.  Princepa  yas  elegantissimum  ex 
lapide  Kumidico  ne  pollutum  negligentie  sordibus  obolesceret  in  hnnc 
modum  reponi  exomariqne  jussit.  Bartholonueus  Yalla,  Baninndus  Ci^- 
ferrus,  Aediles  Fac.  Cur.*' 

Note  6,  (p.  313.) 

**  In  JjHcretim  Statuam, 

"  Libcater  occumbo,  nea  in  preeordia 
Adaotnm  habens  fexrum ;  juvat  mea  mann 
Id  prffistitisse,  quod  Yiraginum  prius 
Nulla  ob  pudicitiom  peregit  promptius ; 
Juvat  cruorem  contueri  proprinm, 
Illumque  verbis  execrari  asperrimis. 

Sanguen  mi  acerbius  veneno  colchico, 
Ex  quo  canis  Stygius,  vel  Hydra  preferox 
Artus  meos  compegit  in  poensm  asperam ; 
Lues  flue,  ac  vetus  reverte  in  toxicnm. 
Tabes  amara  exi;  mihi  inTisa  et  gnris, 
Quod  feceris  corpus  mtidum  et  amabile. 

Nee  interim  suas  monet  Lucretia 
Ciipeis,  pudore  et  castitate  semper  ut 
Sint  preditie,  fidemque  servent  integram 
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BvoB  msritis,  emn  sit  hme  MaTortti 
Lam  BAgna  popnU,  at  easthate  teimiw 
LcteBtur,  et  this  mage  lata  gloria 
Plaeere  atadeant,  qnam  nitore  et  gratia; 
QniB  id  probasse  caede  Tel  mea  gravi 
Labet,  statim  aniimim  punmi  oportere  extrahi 
Ab  inqninati  corporis  custodia." 

Note  6,  (p.  313.)—'' Andrea  Fulvio  mentions,  that  among  other  moan-. 
ments  collected  by  Colocci,  were  statues  of  Socrates  and  Alcibiades,  Jupiter 
Ammon,  Proteus,  £scii}apiQs,  figures  of  the  months  and  their  tutelar  gods,** 
Sus. — ^Ubaldini,  Vita  Gc^otii,  2Q. 

Note  7,  (p.  313.) — "  Hortuli  Colotiani  ad  Aquam  Yirginem  siti,  mft-rima. 
Tetustomm  monumentorum  copia  instructissimi,  qufls  primis  illis  temporibus, 
quibus  antiquitatis  stadium  caput  extoUere  esepit,  onus  Angelus  Golotius, 
saactissimns  doctissimusque  Tir,  eo  in  loco  sunmia  cum  diligentia  hinc  inde 
coUegit,  magnam  mihi  InscripCionam  multitudiBem  suppeditanmt."— Fan- 
vfnii  Fast.  ii.  ap.  Ubaldini,  ^^^tam  Colotii,  31. 

•Note  8,  (p.  313.) 

«  Spamachus  hiBc  primus  vicina  palatia  Petro, 
Gondidit ;  hinc  alii  longo  post  tempore  patres 
iScBficaTerunt,  eoluereque  protinus  tedes.** 

Andr.  FulTius,  de  Antiq.  Urbis,  i.  Ed.  Bom.  1513. 

Note  9,  (p.  314.) 

"  HflBC  loca  tuta  panim  primus  amnita  rdiqiat 
Nicoleos  quantiie,  qui  moBnibus  ambiit  aLtis ; 
Stmst  et  oma^t  pictis  laquearibus  aulas ; 
[Binaque  ubi  fieret  res  sacra  sacella  p^regit. 
Multa  quoque  incaepit,  multa  imperfecta  reliquit.** 

Andr.  Fulv.  de  Antiquit.  Urbis.  i. 

Note  10,  (p.  315.) 

**  Sextus  Alexander,  postremo  in  Tertice  torrem 
Addidit,  autiquis  qusB  prasminet  sdibus  altam.'* 

Andr.  FuIt.  tU  sup. 

Note  11,  (p.  317.) — This  flgoze  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of 
G»sar  Borgia,  who  presented  it  to  the  marchioness  of  Mantua,  at  which  citj 
it  gave  rise  to  an  anecdote  recorded  in  the  life  of  De  Thou.  That  great  man 
being  at  Mantaa,  in  the  year  1573,  was,  as  we  are  told,  gratified  with  the 
sight  of  the  Sleeping  Gupid  o#  Miehelagnolo,  of  which  he  and  his  Mends 
expKSsed  their  hsgfa  approbation ;  bat  os  being  shown,  immediately  after- 
wardai,  another  figure  of  the  same  subject,  of  antique  workmanship,  they 
were  instan^  couTineed  of  the  inf^ority  of  the  modem  artist ;  whose  work 
appeared,  in  comparison  with  the  other,  a  shapeless  block,  and  were  ashamed 
of  haviag  expressed  their  af^robation  of  it.  This  story,  if  true,  does  no 
ca-edit  to  the  taste  of  Be  Thou  and  his  companions.  They  mi^,  perhf^^s, 
justly  have  preferred  the  ancient  to  the  modem  statue ;  but  in  thus  extra- 
vagantly condemning  that  which  they  had  the  moment  before  commended, 
they  proTed  that  they  had  no  real  standaxd  of  taste,  and  were  not  qualified  to 
judgd  on  the  subject. 
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NoTK  12,  (317.)— It  is  strange  that  Michela^olo  should,  at  the  request 
of  the  cardinal,  have  condescended,  as  Vasari  relates,  to  maJte  a  design  for 
a  painting  of  St.  Francis  receiving  the  $tigmata,  which  was  to  he  finished  in 
colours  by  the  tonaor  of  the  cardinal.  It  spears,  however,  to  have  been 
executed,  and  alter  having  been  coloured  by  the  barber  "  molto  diligente- 
mente,"  was  honoured  with  a  place  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  S.  Pietro  a  Mon- 
torio,  at  Borne.  Such  is  at  times  the  wayward  fate  of  genius ;  condemned, 
on  one  occasion,  to  gratify  the  gaze  of  folly  by  erecting  a  statue  of  snow, 
and^on  another,  to  be  the  footstool  for  a  barber  to  mount  to  immortality. 

Note  13,  (p.  317.) — The  statue  of  Bacchus  is  (or  lately  was)  in  the  Flo- 
rentine gallery.  It  has  been  engraved  in  the  collection  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem statues  by  Domenico  Bossi,  Bom.  1704,  and  in  the  third  Tolume  of 
the  Museum  Florentinum. 

Note  14,  (p.  318.) — ^At  what  time  Michelagnolo  returned  to  Florence  is 
not  precisely  stated  by  his  biographers ;  but  Condivi  informs  us,  that  at  the 
time  he  executed  the  Madonna  for  the  cardinal  of  Bohan,  at  Borne,  he  was 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  consequently,  as  he  was  bom  in 
1474,  his  return  may  be  placed  with  tolerable  accuracy  in  1499.  This  also 
agrees  sufficiently  with  his  contest  with  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  which  occurred 
soon  afterwards.— -Condivi,  Vita  di  MichelagUi  14.    £d.  Fer.  1746,  fo. 

Note  15,  (p.  318^) — Besides  Lionardo  and  Michelagnolo,  Andrea  Gon- 
tucci,  an  excellent  artist,  had  been  treated  viith  to  undertake  the  work.-^ 
Vasari,  Vite,  iii.  203.  The  document  from  the  public  records  of  Florence, 
by  which  this  task  was  intrusted  to  Michelagnolo,  is  published  by  Gori,  in 
liis  Annotations  on  Condivi,  100. 

Note  16,  (p.  320.)^"  Sebbene  il  divino  Michelagnolo  fece  la  gran  ca- 
pella  di  Papa  Julio,  dappoi  non  aniv6  a  questo  segno  mai  alia  metl,  la  sua 
virti!^  non  aggiunse  mai  all  forza  di  quel  primi  studj."— >Vita  di  Beny.  Cellini, 
13. 

Note  17,  (p.  320.) — ^Neither  of  these  works  was  ever  completed,  and 
even  the  cartoons  have  long  since  been  lost  or  destroyed.  That  of  Lionardo 
was,  however,  engraved  by  Edelinck,  when  young,  from  an  imperfect  design. 
It  has  since  been  engraved  with  less  elegance,  but  from  a  better  model,  and 
published  in  the  Etmria  Pittrice,  No.  xxix.  There  is  also  a  print  of  a  part 
of  the  cartoon  of  Michelagnolo  by  Marc-Antonio,  which  was  also  re-engraved 
by  Agostino  Veneziano.  This  print  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cfrimpetirs. 
The  only  copy  ever  made  of  the  whole  composition  of  the  cartoon  of  Mi- 
chelagnolo, is  said  to  have  been  among  the  pictures  collected  by  the  late 
Lord  Leicester,  and  to  be  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk.  "  It 
is  a  small  picture  in  oil,  in  ohiaro-scuro,  and  the  performance  of  Bastiano  da 
S.  Gallo,  sumamed  Aristotile,  from  his  learned  or  verbose  descants  on  that 
surprising  work." — Seward's  Anecdotes  of  Distinguished  Persons,  iii.  137. 

Note  18,  (p.  320.) — It  has  been  supposed  that  Julius  IL  called  Michel- 
agnolo to  Bome  soon  after  his  elevation,  in  the  year  1503. — Condivi,  16. 
But  Bottari  has  observed,  that  the  colossal  statue  of  David  was  not  erected 
at  Florence  until  1504,  after  which  Michelagnolo  executed  some  other  works 
there,  whence  he  concludes  that  Julius  did  not  call  liim  to  Bome  until  the 
fourth  or  fifth  year  of  his  pontificate.    Bottari  is  right  in  Ids  premises,  but 
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WTOBg  in  hid  eonelnnoiu  Michelagnolo  certainly  did  not  qnit  Florence  im- 
mediately after  the  accession  of  Jnlins,  bnt  his  arrival  at  Rome  was  as  cer- 
tainly not  later  than  1505,  or  the  second  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Julias,  as 
will  appear  from  suhsequent  circumstances. 

Note  J  9,  (p.  320.>— That  this  design  first  suggested  to  the  pontiff  the 
idea  of  rebuilding  St.  Peter^s,  is  asserted  by  Vasari,  vol.  ii.  p.  83,  and  again, 
lii.  211 ;  also  by  Bottaxi,  ivi,  note  1 ;  and  by  Condivi,  Vita  daMichelagnolo, 
19.  This  monument,  which  was  not  completed  until  long  after  the  death  of 
the  pontiff,  was  not,  however,  erected  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro,  Vaticano, 
but  in  that  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vinculis,  where  it  yet  remains. — Dr.  Smith's  Tour 
to  the  Continent,  ii.  39. 

Note  20,  (p.  321.) — This  celebrated  figure  has  given  rise  to  a  literary 
production,  which  has  been  considered  as  scarcely  inferior,  in  point  of 
sublimity,  to  the  statue  itself. 

SONETTO. 

DI    GIOTAMBATTI8TA  ZAPPI. 

**  Chi  ^  Cestui,  che  in  dura  pietra  scolto, 
Siede  gigante,  e  le  piu  illustre  e  conte 

Prove  dell'  arte  avanza,  e  ha  vive  e  pronte 

Le  labbia  si,  che  le  parole  ascolto  ? 
Quest'  ^  Mosd ;  ben  mel  diceva  il  folto 

Onor  del  mento,  e'l  doppio  raggio  in  fronte, 

Quest'  h  Mos^,  quando  scendea  dal  monte, 

E  gran  parte  del  Nume  avea  nel  volto. 
Tal  era  allor,  che  le  sonante  e  vaste, 

Acque  ei  sospese  a  se  d'intomo,  e  tale 

Quando  il  mar  chiuse,  e  ne  f&  tomba  altrui. 
£  voi  sue  turbe  un  no  vitello  alzate  ? 

Alzate  aveste  imago  a  questo  eguale  ! 

Ch'era  men  fallo  I'adorar  cestui." 

SONNET. 

And  who  is  he,  that,  shaped  in  sculptured  stone. 
Sits  giant-like  ?  stem  monument  of  art 
Unparallel'd,  whilst  language  seems  to  start 

From  his  prompt  lips,  and  we  his  precepts  own  ? 

— 'Tis  Moses ;  by  his  beard's  thick  honours  known. 
And  the  twin-beams  that  from  his  temples  dart ; 
'Tis  Moses ;  seated  on  the  mount  apart. 

Whilst  yet  the  Godhead  o'er  his  features  shone. 

Such  once  he  look'd,  when  ocean's  sounding  wave 
Suspended  hung,  and  such  amidst  the  storm. 
When  o*er  liis  foes  the  refluent  waters  roar'd. 

An  idol  calf  his  followers  did  engrave ; 
But  had  they  raised  this  awe-commanding  form. 
Then  hod  they  with  less  guilt  their  work  adored. 

Note  21,  (p.  323.)—  It  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Vasari,  tliat  Raffaello 
arrived  at  Rome  before  Michelagnolo  returned  from  Bologna,  after  havin|^ 
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oomplstod  the  statue  of  Julius. — ^ViU  ^  Michelagn.  in  Tile  de'  Pittori,  iii. 
319.  Msiiette  Oboerr.  sur  la  Vie  de  liieh.  Aug.  psr  Condivi,  72. 

NoTS  22,  (p.  324.)  —  <<  In  tale  cailone  stndid  Aristotile  da  Sangidlo, 
amico  suo  Ridolfo  Grillandiyo,  Baflkel  Sanzio  da  Url»no,  Franeesoo  Granacdo, 
Baedo  BandineUi,  e  Alonzo  Bemgetto  Spagnuolo."  —  Yasari,  iiL  209.  Ed. 
Bottari.  It  is  remarkable,  howeTer,  that  in  the  first  edition  of  Nasazi,  in 
two  Tolumes,  Fior.  1550,  Bafbellois  not  enumerated  among  the  artbts  who 
studied  from  the  cartoons  of  Pisa.  The  painters  there  mentioned  are 
Aristotile  de  San  GaUo,  Bidolfo  Ghirlandiyo,  Francesco  Granacei,  Baccio 
Bandinello,  and  Alonzo  Berugetto;  to  whom  are  added,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
n  Francia  Bigio,  Jacopo  Sansovino,  II  Bosso,  Matnrino,  Lorenzetto,  II 
Tribolo,  Jacopo  da  Pontormo,  and  Perin  del  Vaga.  That  Baffiiello  studied 
the  works  of  Michelagnolo,  is,  however,  highly  probable ;  and  so  £yr  from 
being  derogatory  to  his  character,  confers  iMinour  both  on  his  dxligenoe  and 
his  taste,  as  a  young  man  of  twenty  years  of  age,  eager  to  obtain  inqm>Te- 
ment,  and  capable  of  selecting  the  best  models  of  imitation.  The  judicious 
obsenrations  of  M.  Mariette  on  thb  subject,  deserve  the  notice  of  the 
reader.  "  It  is  true  that  both  were  natiually  very  superior  men ;  but 
Michelagnolo  came  first  in  order  of  time,  ajid  it  would  have  been  a 
miserable  piece  of  vanity  in  Baifiiello,  and  of  which  he  was  wholly  inca- 
pable, to  have  neglected  to  study,  in  common  with  the  other  young  painters, 
his  contemporaries,  a  work  which  by  common  consent  was  finer  than  any- 
thing which  had  hitherto  appeared.*'— Maiiette,  Observ.  sur  la  Vie  de  Michel- 
agn. par  Gondivi,  72. 

Note  23,  (p.  320.) — ^If  the  reader  wishes  to  form  a  proper  idea  of  these 
productions,  I  cannot  refer  him  to  a  better  sooroe  of  information  then  to 
the  third  discourse  of  Mr.  Fuseli,  professor  of  painting  of  die  Royal  Academy 
of  London. 

Note  24,  (p.  327.) — ^It  has  frequently  been  engraved,  particularly  by 
Giorgio  Ghbi  of  Mantua,  in  a  large  print  of  two  sheets.  A  sketch  of  it  has 
also  lately  been  given  by  Mr.  Duppa,  in  his  life  of  Raffaello ;  accompanied 
by  several  heads,  elegantly  engraved  after  drawings  of  the  same  size  as  the 
original  picture. 

Note  25,  (p.  328.) — ^It  is  remarkable,  that  in  order  to  show  his  decided 
intention,  Zuccaro  has,  in  this  work,  represented  the  sun  rising  in  fall 
splendour,  a  circumstance  which  produces  no  efi^ect  of  light  and  shadow  on 
the  picture,  the  beams  of  the  sun  being  absorbed  in  the  superior  light  which 
issues  immediately  from  the  Deity.  This  picture  is  described  by  Vasari,  in 
his  life  of  Taddeo,  the  brother  of  Federigo ;  Vite,  iii  161 ,  162,  and  has  been 
carefiilly  engraved  by  J.  Sadeler,  1580. 

Note  26,  (p.  329)— Particulariy  by  Vasari,  Gondivi,  Bellori,  Giuseppe 
Crespi  in  the  Lettere  Pittoriche,  Bottari,  in  his  notes  on  Vasari,  and  finally 
by  Lanzi  with  great  judgment,  but  perhaps  vrith  too  evident  a  partiality  to 
Raffaello. 

Note  27,  (p.  330.)—"  The  more  I  read  this  life,"  says  M.  Mariette, 
**  the  more  thoroughly  am  I  convinced  that  the  author  wrote  it  almost  to 
the  dictation  of  Michel  Angelo.  There  breathes  throughout  it  an  air  of 
truth  which  we  do  not  perceive  in  Vasari's  account." — Observations  sur  la 
Vie  de  M.  A.  de  Gondivi,  p.  72. 
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Nora  28,  (p.  3d0.) — **  Dove  BtfTaello  da  Urbino,  che  era  molto  exoel- 
lente  in  imitare,  vistola,  mut5  subito  maniera,  e  fece  a  im  tratto  per  mos- 
trare  la  virti!^  sua,  i  profeU  e  le  sibille  dell'  opera  della  pace. — Vasari,  Vite 
de'  Pittori,  iii.  222. 

VoTS  29,  (p.  330.)^Tlie  origin  of  Nasari's  error  is  disooTerable  by  a 
comparison  of  the  original  edition  of  his  Utcs,  in  15dO,  with  those  wMch 
followed  it.  In  this  first  edition  we  find  no  account  of  any  quarrel  between 
Julius  and  Michelagnolo  respecting  his  tomb ;  but  in  relating  the  circum- 
stanoes  attending  the  painting  the  Sistine  chapel,  Vasari  informs  us,  that 
the  pope  was  eager  to  see  the  progress  of  the  work,  for  which  purpose  he 
had  paid  a  Tisit  to  the  chapel,  where  he  was  reftised  admittance  by  Afichel- 
agnolo.  That  the  artist  knowing  the  inflexible  temper  of  the  pontiff,  and 
being  apprehensive  that  some  of  his  attendants  might  be  induced,  either  by 
bribes  or  threats,  to  admit  him,  pretended  to  quit  Rome  for  a  few  days, 
and  gaTC  the  keys  to  his  assistants,  with  orders  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  enter,  even  if  it  were  the  pope  himself.  He  then  shut  himself 
up  in  the  chapel,  and  proceeded  with  his  labours,  when  the  pope  made  his 
appearance,  and  was  the  first  to  mount  the  scaffold ;  but  Michelagnolo, 
pretending  not  to  know  him,  saluted  him  with  a  shower  of  tiles  and  slates 
insomuch  that  he  was  glad  to  make  his  escape.  Immediately  afterwards, 
Micheiagnolo  quitted  the  chapel  through  a  window,  and  hastened  to 
Florence,  leaving  the  key  of  the  chapel  with  Bramante. — ^Vas.  ii.  963. 
Ed.  1550.  Better  information,  or  a  further  consideration  of  the  subject, 
eonvinoed  Vasari  of  his  error,  and  in  his  subsequent  edition,  he  has,  in  his 
Hfe  of  Micheiagnolo,  properly  assigned  the  flight  of  Micheiagnolo  to  a  former 
period,  when  he  was  employed  on  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.,  and  omitted  the 
story  of  the  disagreement  in  the  chapel.  Through  inadvertence,  however,  he 
left  tiie  reference  to  this  incident  in  the  life  of  Raffaello,  as  it  originally  stood, 
in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  subsequent  editors ;  whence  the  passage  in 
which  he  alludes  to  the  time  "  at  which  Micheiagnolo  had  that  violent 
dispute  with  the  pope  in  the  chapel,  of  which  we  shall  make  mention  in  his 
life,  and  which  compelled  him  to  fly  from  Rome,"  has  no  corresponding 
passage,  except  by  a  reference  back  again  to  the  life  of  Raffaello,  in  the 
later  editions  of  his  works. 

Note  30,  (p.  330.)— Bellori  boldly  denies  that  Raffaello  imitated  the 
manner  of  Micheiagnolo  in  any  respect  whatever,  **  whether  design,  colour- 
ing, in  nude  or  in  dothed  figures,  in  conception  or  in  execution,**  an  asser- 
tion which  has  been  controverted  with  great  success  by  Grespi,  Lettere 
Pittoriche,  ii.  123. 

Note  31,  (p.  331.) — **  Raffaello  d*Urbino,  quantunque  volesse  concorrer 
eon  Micheiagnolo,  piCk  volte  ebbe  a  dire,  che  ringraziava  Iddio  dresser  nato 
al  suo  tempo,  avendo  ritratta  da  lui  altra  maniera  di  quella,  che  del  padre, 
che  dipintor  fh,  e  dal  Pemgino  suo  maestro  avea  imparata." — Ibid. 

Note  32,  (p.  331.) — The  judicious  Lanzi,  altiiou^  warmly  attached  to 
the  cause  of  Raffaello,  sufficiently  admits,  that  he  attained  a  bolder  style 
of  design  ficom  the  works  of  Mich^agnolo.  "Nor  do  I  believe  that  he 
liimadlf  would  have  denied  that  the  study  of  Micheiagnolo  had  inspired 
him  with  a  gieater  boldness  of  design,  and  that  in  grand  subjects  he  had 
aometimes  imitated  him.    But  how  imitated?   By  rendering,  as  Cretfi 
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himself  remarks,  the  mumer  of  his  model  sdll  more  betutiitil,  and  more 
migestic."— Lansi,  Storia  Pittoiioa.  i.  390. 

KoTB  33,  (p.  333.) — ^It  has  before  been  noticed  that  Michela^olo.  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  Italian  poetry ;  and  I  shall  take  this  last  oppor- 
tunity to  observe,  that  his  writings,  although  not  marked  by  splendid 
imagery  and  striking  ornament,  bear  the  same  elevated  character  as  the 
productions  of  his  chisel  and  his  pencil.  His  ideas  are  all  drawn  ftt>m  the 
same  source ;  and  whether  embo^ed  in  visible  forms,  or  expressed  tlirough 
the  medium  of  language,  discover  the  same  indications  of  their  superior 
origin.  Throughout  his  whole  life  he  appears  to  have  been  impressed  with 
a  deep  religious  feeling.  His  poems,  in  fact,  are  not  amatory,  although 
many  of  them  apparently  bear  that  character.  The  beauty  iddch  he  admires 
and  celebrates,  is  not  sensual.  Through  the  perfections  of  the  creature  he 
contemplates  only  the  Creator,  and  the  breathings  of  his  passion  are  breath- 
ings after  immortality. 

NoTB  34,  (p.  334.) — The  Attila  has  been  engraved,  not  only  from  the 
picture,  but  from  the  original  design  of  Raffaello.— fiottari,  nota  al  Vasari, 
u.  109. 

Note  35,  (p.  335.) — ^It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  triumph  of 
Camillus,  represented  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1914,  was  intended  to  com- 
memorate the  same  event.  The  above  construction  of  the  intention  of  the 
artist,  in  the  picture  of  Attila,  may  receive  further  confirmation  from  a  Latin 
poem  of  lilio  Gi'egorio  Gyraldi,  which  purports  to  be  a  hynm  to  Saint  Leo, 
but  which  is,  in  fact,  intended,  like  the  picture,  to  celebrate  the  conduct  of 
Leo  X.  in  expelling  the  French  from  Itidy.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
poem  was  written  before  the  picture  of  Baffaello  was  painted,  as  otherwise 
its  author  would  scarcely  have  omitted  so  striking  and  poetical  an  incident 
as  the  appearance  of  the  two  heavenly  auxiliaries ;  an  incident  not  related 
in  the  legend,  but  devised  by  the  painter,  to  express,  in  a  poetical  maimer, 
the  effects  of  the  pontiff's  exhortations. 

Note  30,  (p.  336.) — Of  the  liberality  of  Agostino  towards  the  professors 
of  literature,  some  account  has  already  been  given  in  this  work.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Agostino  had  supported  his  credit  for  integrity  and  ability, 
and  had  enjoyed  the  favour  of  several  successive  pontiffs.  Under  Alex- 
ander VI.  he  is  said  to  have  converted  even  his  silver  plate  into  coin,  for 
the  use  of  Gnsar  Borgia,  on  his  expedition  into  Bomagna.  He  acted  not 
only  as  banker,  but  as  superintendent  of  the  finances  to  Julius  II.,  who 
honoured  him  by  a  sort  of  adoption  into  the  family  of  Rovere.  But  it  was 
not  only  in  his  patronage  of  letters  and  of  the  arts  that  Agostino  emulated 
the  Boman  poniiffis ;  he  vied  with  them  also  in  the  luxury  of  liis  table,  and 
the  costly  and  ostentatious  extravagance  of  his  feasts.  On  the  b^tism  of 
one  of  his  children,  he  is  said  to  have  invited  Leo  X.  with  the  whole  college 
of  cardinals,  and  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  Bome,  to  an  entertainment,  in 
which  he  provided  the  greatest  delicacies,  and  among  the  rest,  several  dishes 
of  parrots*  tongues,  viuiously  cooked.  The  plates,  goblets,  and  vessels, 
were  all  of  wrought  silver,  and  when  once  used,  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
which  flowed  near  the  house.  If  we  may  credit  Panllus  Jovius,  Agostino 
was  one  of  the  admirers  of  the  beautiful  Imperia.  For  these  anecdotes  the 
reader  will  find  the  authorities  in  Bayle,  Diet.  Hist.  Art.  Ohigi;  observing. 
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however)  that  the  authors  whom  he  cites  are,  as  is  usual  with  him,  of  very 
doubtful  authority.  After  the  death  of  Agostiuo,  the  family  of  Chigi  were 
driven  from  Rome  by  Paul  III.  who  seized  upon  their  mansion  in  the  Trans- 
tevere,  and  converted  it  into  a  sort  of  appendage  to  the  Famese  palace, 
whence  it  has  since  been  called  the  Famesina,  But  in  the  ensuing  cen- 
tury, the  family  of  Chigi  rose  to  pontifical  honours,  in  the  person  of  Alex- 
ander VII.,  Fabio  Chigi ;  who  established  it  in  great  credit,  without,  how* 
ever,  restoring  to  it  the  family  mansion,  which  has  descended  with  the 
possessions  of  the  Famese  to  the  king  of  Naples,  to  whom  it  now  belongs. 

NoTS  37,  (p.  ddO.)*-«The  print  engraved  from  this  picture  by  Marc- 
Antonio,  is  rare  and  valuable ;  it  has  also  been  engraved  by  several  subse- 
quent artists,  but  in  a  much  inferior  style. 

Note  38,  (p.  336.) — This  highly  commended  work  has  never  been  well 
engraved,  and  having  now  been  injured  from  want  of  oare,  and  retouched  by 
inferior  hands,  may  be  considered  as  lost  to  the  world. 

Note  39,  (p.  336.) — In  this  work  Baffaello  is  supposed  to  have  been 
assisted  by  some  of  Ids  scholars.  Some  parts  of  it  have  been  engraved  by 
Marc-Antonio  or  his  pupils,  and  the  whole  of  it  by  Cherubino-Alberti,  by 
Audran,  and  by  Nicolo  Dorigny. — ^Bottari,  note  on  Vasari,  ii.  122.  Dr. 
Smith  has  given  a  full  account  of  this  celebrated  work,  in  his  Tour  on  the 
Continent,  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 

Note  40,  (p.  337.) — These  events  were  not  far  distant  from  each  other; 
Agostino  having  died  at  Rome,  on  the  tenth  day  of  April,  I520.'«Fabron. 
Vita  Leon.  X.  in  adnot.  137,  313. 

Note  41,  (p.  337.)'-The  statue  of  Jonah,  with  the  other  statue,  which 
was  not  finished  by  Lorenzetto,  occupy  two  niches  in  front  of  the  Chigi 
Chapel,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  at  Rome ;  the  other  two 
niches  being  filled  with  statues  by  Beinini.  In  their  unbounded  admiration 
of  the  statue  of  Jonah,  the  Italians  have  been  rivalled  by  many  accomplished 
strangers  who  have  visited  Italy,  and  been  struck  with  the  exquisite  design 
and  perfect  style  of  execution  which  this  performance  displays.  A  very 
particular  and  animated  description  of  it  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Smith's  Tour 
on  the  Contiaent,  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 

Note  42,  (p.  337.) — ^This  picture  must  have  been  painted  between  the 
years  1517  and  1519 ;  as  it  was  only  during  that  time  that  Rossi  eigoyed 
the  dignity  of  the  purple. 

Note  43,  (p.  338.) — ^This  apartment  was  finished  in  the  year  1517,  as 
appears  by  the  inscription  over  the  window  towards  the  Belvedere,  where, 
vnder  the  arms  of  Leo  X.,  we  read— 

Leo  X.  Pont.  M.  Poetificatus 

AkKO   ChBISTI.  ,    SUI   AHNO 

MCCCGCXVII.  nil. 

Note  44,  (p.  338.)— The  grand  duke,  Cosmo  L,  employed  Giorgio 
Vasari,  the  historian  of  the  painters,  to  represent,  in  fresco,  on  the  walls  of 
his  palace  at  Florence,  the  achievements  of  the  family  of  Medici,  conunenc- 
ing  with  the  elder  Cosmo,  Pater  Patriay  proceeding  through  those  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  Leo  X.,  Clement  VII.,  the  duke  Alessandro 
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CKovazmi,  captain  of  the  Bande  Nere,  and  tenniiialdiigf  with  those  of  Oosbo  I. 
Of  this  immenae  lahoor,  Vassri  has  himself  left  an  accouit,  not  less  difl^ue 
and  ostentations  than  the  woi^  itself,  in  a  series  of  dialogues,  entitled, 
^  Bagionamenti  del  Signor  Garafiere  Giorgio  Vasari,  Pittore  e  Architetto 
AretinO)  sopra  le  invenziom  da  Ini  dipinte  in  Firenze,  nel  palaizo  di  lore 
Altezze  Serenissime,  eon  lo  illnstriss.  ed  eccellentiBs.  I^gnore  B.  Franoesco 
Medici  aBora  Principe  di  Firenze,**  which  was  published  after  the  death 
ef  Vasari,  by  his  nephew,  in  1588,  and  reprinted  at  Arezzo«.  in  1762. 
4to.  As  an  artist,  Vasari  has  ineuned  the  severe,  but,  I  fear,  too  veil 
founded  reprehensions  of  a  professor  of  painting  to  our  royal  academy, 
who  denominates  him  "  the  most  superficial  artist,  aiui  the  most 
abandoned  mannerist  of  his  time,  but  the  most  acute  obeorver  of  men,  and 
the  most  dexterous  flatterer  of  princes.  He  OYerwhelmed  the  palaces  of 
the  Medici  and  the  popes,  the  conyents  and  churches  of  Italy,  with  a  deluge 
ef  mediocrity,  commended  by  rapidity  and  shameless  hravura  of  hand.  He 
alone  did  more  work  than  all  the  artists  of  Tuscany  together ;  and  to  him 
Bay  be  truly  applied  what  he  had  the  insolence  to  say  of  Tintoretto,  tha;e  he 
turned  the  art  into  a  boj*s  toy.'*— Fusefi's  2nd  Lecture,  72. 

Note  45,  (p.  339.) — ^A  print  of  the  time  of  Raffaello  is  in  my  possession, 
representing  the  base  of  a  column,  ornamented  with  h<is  reliefs  of  two 
female  figures,  each  supporting  a  buckler ;  between  them  a  large  circle  or 
shield,  with  the  letters,  S.  P.  Q.  R.,  and  below,  three  boys  with  festoons  of 
flowers.  At  the  foot  is  inscribed :  **  Bazamento  d.  la  colona  d.  Gonstanti- 
nopolo  mandate  a  Rafelo  da  Uibino.''  This  print,  although  not  nuurked,  is 
engraved  by  Agostino  Veneziano. 

NoTB  46,  (p.  339.) — The  paintings  of  Raffaello  in  the  Loggie  have 
frequently  been  engraved  in  fifky-two  pieces,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Bible  of  Raffaello;  particularly  by  Giovanni  Lanfranco  acnd  8isto 
Badalocchi,  pupils  of  Annibale  Gairacci,  to  whom  they  dedicated  the  work,  is 
1607,  and  by  Horatio  Borgianni,  in  1615,  as  well  as  by  many  subsequent 
artists ;  for  a  further  account  of  whom,  see  Bottari,  note  on  Vasari,  ii.  119. 

Note  47,  (p.  340.) — ^This  work  was  destroyed  by  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious  Paul  IV.,  (Garaffa,)  who,  as  Vasari  tells  us,  *<  to  make  room 
for  some  little  chambers  of  his  own  conception,  spoiled  this  saloon,  and  de- 
prived the  palace  of  a  work  of  singular  excellence ;  a  solecism  which  his 
holiness  would  never  have  committed,  had  he  been  endowed  with  any  taste 
in  the  arts  of  design." — Vasari,  iii.  47. 

Note  48,  (p.  340.) — ^Mr.  Duppa  informs  us,  that  these  tapestries  were 
dispersed  when  the  Vatican  palace  was  sacked  by  the  French,  in  1798.—' 
Life  of  Raffaello,  12.  Lond.  1802. 

Note  49,  (p.  340.) — Vasari,  ii.  124,  but  Panvinius,  in  his  life  of  Leo  X., 
states  the  expense  to  have  been  50,000  gold  crowns. — Vite  de*  Pontefici, 
ii.  495. 

Note  50,  (p.  340.)— The  same  author  adds,  that  Charles  II.  would  have 
sold  them  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  applied  to  him,  by  his  ambassador,  to  pur- 
chase them,  but  that  he  was  dissuaded  from  it  by  the  earl  of  Banby,  after- 
wards duke  of  Leeds. — ^Ibid. 
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NoTB  51,  (p.  340.) — The  nnmber  ef  esrtoom  was  origiiiallj  tweWe.  It 
is  ]^bftble  that  Qiulio  Romano  added  that  of  the  Magi,  i^ch  was  exMbitedl 
with  the  rest.  Seyen  of  these  only  are  now  preserved,  although  scnne 
mutilated  fragments  hare  been  discovered,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
paits  of  those  whieh  are  lost. 

Note  52,  (p.  341.) — ^Richaidsott  has  entered  into  a  long  disquisition,  to 
prove  that  the  cartoons  then  at  Hampton  Conrt  have  preserved  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  the  productions  of  Raflkello,  by  his  own  hand,  that  now 
exists  in  any  one  place ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  his  works 
either  in  the  Vatican  or  the  Famesina.^ — Traits  de  la  Peintnre,  iii.  439,  &c. 
Bottari  has  noted  this  observation,  without  attempting  to  reply  to  it — ^Note 
al  Vasari,  ii.  124 — and  Lanzi  has  confirmed  it  by  asserting,  that  in  these 
works  the  art  had  arrived  at  its  highest  pitch  of  excellence,  and  that  the 
world  has  not  since  seen  any  production  of  equal  beauty.  "  Anche  in 
quest!  arrazzi  Farte  ha  tocco  il  pi^  alto  segno,  n^  dopo  essi  ha  veduta  il 
mondo  cosa  ugnalmente  bella." — ^Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica,  i.  401.  The 
cartoons  have  been  frequently  engraved  by  various  artists,  and  the  friezes  of 
the  life  of  Leo  X.  by  Pietro  Santi  Bartoli  of  Perugia.  Mr.  Holloway,  an 
eminent  En|^sh  artist,  is  now  employed  (1805)  in  engraving  the  cartoons^ 
on  a  large  scale ;  and  from  the  specimens  which  the  public  have  already 
had  of  his  abilities,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  they  will  be  executed  in 
a  superior  style.  [It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  cartoons  have 
long  since  been  restored  to  Hampton  Court. — W.  H.} 

Note  53,  (p.  341.) — ^Among  these,  a  Transfiguration,  in  fresco,  a  Flagel- 
lation of  Christ,  with  other  pieces,  in  one  of  the  chisels  of  S.  Piero,  in 
Montoiio  in  Bome,  are  mentioned  as  having  attracted  particular  approba- 
tion. — Vasari,  ut  sup.,  and  Lanzi,.  Storia  Pittorica,  i.  404. 

Note  54,  (p.  342.) — This  picture  was  sent  by  the  cardinal  &'  Medici  to 
his  cathedral  of  Narbonne,  instead  of  the  Transfiguration  of  BaffaeUo.  It 
has  since  been  transferred  to  this  country,  and  now  enriches  the  National 
Gallery. 

Note  55,  (p.  342.) — ".  The  picture  of  the  Transfiguration,"  says  Mengs, 
"  is  a  clear  proof  that  Baffaello  had  acquired  hig^ier  ideas  of  the  beautiful ; 
for  it  alone  contains  more  beautiful  things  than  all  his  previous  works.** 
Op.  di  Mengs,  i.  134.  On  the  death  of  Baffaello,  which  happened  shortly 
after  the  completion  of  this  picture,  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  changed  his 
intention  of  sending  it  to  Narbonne,  and  placed  it  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro, 
in  Montorio,  at  Rome,  where  it  remained  until  it  was  lately  brought  to 
France,  and  placed  in  the  collection  of  the  Louvre. 

Note  56,  (p.  342.)— -This  picture  was  engraved  by  the  scholars  of  Mare 
Antonio  Baimondi,  ia  1538 ;  and  afterwards  by  several  other  artists.  A 
large  print  from  the  cartoon  of  it  has  also  lately  been  published  at  Bome  by 
Francesco  de'  Santis,  which  exhibits,  by  a  comparison  with  the  former 
prints,  the  alterations  made  by  the  artist  in  the  execution  of  Ms  design. 
The  manner  in  which  Baffaello  has  treated  this  subject,  in  representing  the 
transfiguration  of  Christ  on  the  mountain,  and  the  presentation  for  cure  of 
the  boy  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit  below,  has  given  occasion  to  some  critics 
to  charge  him  with  having  rejnresented  two  separate  actions,  and  two  distinct 
periods  of  time,  in  the  sane  picture.     This  objection  has  been  answered  by 
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M?eral  writers,  and  parUoiilarly  at  great  length,  by  Mr.  Rutgns,  in  his  letter 
on  this  subject  to  Messrs.  Richardsons,  printed  in  the  Addenda  to  their 
treatise  8ur  la  Peiniure  ;  and  more  coneisely,  but  more  decisively,  by  Mr. 
Fnseli,  at  the  end  of  his  third  lecture  at  the  Boyal  Academy. 

Note  57,  (p.  343.) — Fra  Giocondo  was  not  only  an  eminent  architect,, 
but  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  instructed  the  learned*  Julius  Csssar 
Scaliger  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  On  his  erecting  for  Louis  XII. 
the  famous  bridge  over  the  Seine,  Sanazzaro  produced  the  well-hnown 
couplet : 

**  Jocundus  geminum  imposuit  tibi  Sequana  pontem, 
Hunc  tu  jure  potes  dicere  Pontificem." 

Note  58,  (p.  344.) — In  the  year  1799,  the  Abate  Daniele  Francesconi, 
puKi^hed  a  discourse  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  the  Florentine  academy^ 
and  modestly  entitled, "  Congettura  che  una  lettera  croduta  di  Baldassar 
CastigUone  sia  di  Baffaelle  d'  Urbino,"  for  a  copy  of  which  extract  I  am 
indebted  to  the  obliging  attention  of  the  learned  Abate  Jacopo  Morelli, 
librarian  of  S.  Marco  at  Venice.  In  this  discourse,  and  the  judicious  notes 
by  which  it  is  accompanied,  the  author  has  demonstrated,  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner,  that  the  letter  in  question  is,  in  fact,  the  answer  or  report 
of  Raffoello  to  the  commission  delegated  to  him  by  the  pontiff.  Among  the 
reasons  given  by  the  Abate  Francesconi  for  this  opinion,  are  the  following: 
I.  It  appears  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  letter,  that  the  pope  had 
employed  the  writer  of  it  to  furnish  him  with  the  plans  and  drawings  in 
question,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  committed  the  task  to  two 
different  persons. — ^Discorso,  35.  II.  That  BaffaeUo,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  employed  in  making  drawings  of  the  remains  of  ancient  Rome, 
is  weU  known,  from  the  information  of  Jovins,  of  Calcagnini,  of  Andrea 
Fnlvio,  and  of  the  author  of  the  anonymous  life  of  Raffoello,  published  by 
ComoUi,  attributed  to  Giovanni  della  Casa ;  all  of  whom  are  cited  by  Fran- 
cesconi.— Discorso,  21,  22.  III.  It  is  scarcely  probable,  that  a  nobleman^ 
and  ambassador  at  the  Roman  court,  like  CastigUone,  would  devote  himself 
to  the  laborious  task  of  investigating,  and  accurately  measuring  the  ancient 
edifices  of  Rome ;  although  this  might  be  a  proper  employment  for  on  artist 
by  profession,  like  Raffaello. — ^Discorso,  33.  IV.  The  striking  circumstance 
mentioned  in  the  letter,  that  the  writer  had  been  nearly  eleven  years  sta- 
tionary in  Rome,  corresponds  with  the  life  of  Raffaello,  who  arrived  at  that 
city,  in  the  year  1508,  and  probably  wrote  the  letter  in  question  in  1519; 
but  disagrees  with  that  of  CastigUone,  who  only  visited  it  as  a  public  envoy, 
and  was  frequently  absent.  —  Discorso,  51,  &c.  V.  The  instrument  de- 
scribed  by  tlie  author  of  the  letter,  as  having  been  employed  by  him,  is 
described  by  Jovius  as  the  discovery  of  Raffaello,  novo  quodam  ac  mirabili 
invento.^-I>isoonOy  24.  VI.  The  elegant  and  well-known  Unes  of  Casti- 
gUone on  the  deatli  of  Raffaello,  contain  a  constant  idlusion  to  the  efforts  of 
the  artist,  in  restoring  the  city  of  Rome  to  its  ancient  splendour ;  without 
the  least  allusion  to  any  such  attempt  by  CastigUone  himself.  These  lines. 
«re  alone  sufficiently  dedsive  of  the  question : 

De  Morte  Maphaelis  Pictoris, 
**  Quod  lacerum  corpus  medica  sanavarit  arte, 
Hippolytum  stygus  et  revocarit  aquis, 
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Ad  Stygias  ipse  est  raptus  Epidatirius  nndas ; 

Sic  pretlum  vitee  mors  Mt  Artifici. 
Ta  qaoqne  dum  toto  laniatam  coipore  Romam 

Gomponis,  miro,  Raphael,  ingemo, 
Atque  urbis  lacerum  ferro,  igni,  anuisque  eadaver 

Ad  vitam,  antiquuiu  jam  revocasque  decus, 
Movisti  superum  invidiam,  indignataque  Mors  est, 

Te  dadam  extinctis  reddere  posse  aTiimam ; 
Et  qaod  loiiga  dies  pauUatim  aboleverat,  hoc  te 

Mortali  spreta  lege,  parare  iterum. 
Sic  miser,  heu  !  prima  cadis  intercepte  juventa, 

Deberi  et  morti  nostraque  nosque  mones." 

If  the  foregoing  reasons  were  insufficient,  much  additional  evidence  might 
be  adduced  in  confirmation  of  them.  I  shall,  however,  only  refer  to  the 
two  following  authorities : — ^I.  In  the  close  of  his  third  part,  Vasari  ex> 
pressly  mentions  his  obligations  to  the  writings  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti, 
Domenico  Grillandai,  and  Baffaello  d'  Urbino ;  which  in  all  probability  can 
only  relate  to  this  letter,  and  see  Richardson,  iii.  708.  II.  The  assiduity 
of  Baffaello  in  prosecuting  his  laborious  undertaking,  is  referred  to  in  the 
following  lines  of  Celio  Calcagnini  : 

Haphcelis  Urbinatis  Industria. 
"  Tot  proceres  Romam  tam  longa  exstruxerat  aetas, 
Totque  hostes,  et  tot  ssecula  diruerant; 
Nunc  Romam  in  Roma  qucerit,  reperitque  Raphael. 
Quaerere  magni  hominis,  sed  reperire  Dei  est." 

Garm.  Illust.  Poet.  Ital.  iii.  76. 

Note  59,  (p.  347.) — "He  perished  in  the  flower  of  his  life,  while  occu- 
pied in  a  survey  of  the  remains  of  the  old  city,  with  a  view  to  restore  it,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  to  its  original  appearance." — Jovii,  Vita  Raphael. 

Note  CO,  (p.  347.) — "Raffaello  secretly  pursuing  amorous  pleasures  to 
excess,  at  length  was  seized  with  a  disorder  incidental  to  them,  which  his 
physicians  mistook  for  fever,  and  accordingly,  he  not  confessing  the  truth, 
proceeded  to  bleed  him,  weakening  him  just  at  the  time  when  he  required 
to  have  his  strength  restored." — ^Vasari  Vite,  ii.  132. 

Note  61,  (p.  347.) — ^Richardson  relates  that  he  had  seen  a  letter  of  Raf* 
faello  containing  many  curious  particulars  of  his  life,  some  of  which  he  has 
given,  and  which  seem  to  be  authentic. — ^Traite  de  la  Peinture,  iii.  463. 
Raifaello  made  a  formal  disposition  of  his  property,  whereby,  after  providing 
for  the  support  of  his  favourite  mistress,  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  whicU 
latter  object  he  secured  by  directing  that  a  chapel  should  be  built,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  certain  number  of  masses,  h«  left  the  residue  of  his  effects  to 
his  disciples  Giulio  Romano  and  Gian  Francesco  Penni,  and  appointed 
Baldassar  Turini,  then  datary  to  the  pope,  and  usually  called  Baldassare  ds 
Pescia,  to  whose  unpublished  correspondence  we  have  had  such  frequent 
occasion  to  refer  in  the  course  of  this  work,  the  only  executor  of  his  will.— 
Vasari,  ii.  132« 

Note  62,  (p.  347.) — ^Vasari  asserts,  that  the  pope  wept  bitterly  on  the 
death  of  Raffaello.    "  La  sua  morte  amaramente  lo  fece  piangere." — ^Vas. 
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ii.  33.  The  great  yietiire  ot  the  Tnawflgnntioii,  wbidi  BaffuUo  had  only 
just  flnished,  was  displayeil  at  the  head  of  tibe  afartment  where  hia  remains 
were  placed  prior  to  interaMnt.  His  epitaph  was  written  by  Bembo : — 
^  D.  O.  K.  Baphaeli  Sanetio  Joaa.  F.  Urbinat  pietori  eminentisa.  Vete- 
rumqne  enmlo  c^iqinB  apiranteis  pn^  imagindfl  ai  eontempleie  naturae  atque 
artia  fcedus  facile  inspexeria  Jnhi  II.  et  Leonis  X.  Pont.  Max.  picture  et 
architect,  operibas  g^oriam  audt  Tizit  a.  xxxyii.  integer  integros  quo  die 
natiia  est  eo  esae  deaiit  vii.  id.  April  mdxx.** 

Note  63,  (p.  348.) — ^This  art  was  known  to  the  ancients.  By  some 
writers  it  is  derived  from  China,  whence  it  passed,  according  to  them,  into 
Migorca,  or  Majolica,  and  from  that  island  into  Italy. — ^B. 

NOTB  64,  (p.  350.)—"  How  could  he  (Vaaari)  have  written  so  wdl 
about  Lioiiardo,  if  he  had  not  intimately  known  him  ? — ^M.  Mariette,  Lettere 
Pittonehe^  No^  84.  But  how  could  Vaaari,  who  was  bom  in  1512,  doave 
any  advantages  from  his  aequaintaace  with  lionardo,  who  died  in  1518  ? 
Aeeorduigiy  we  find  that  Vasari's  account  of  this  great  artist,  instead  of 
being  wdl  written,  as  M.  Mariette  asserts,  ia  extremely  meagre  and  imper- 
ieet;  ita  author  baring  been  oUiged  to  supply  the  want  of  authentic  matter 
with  equivocal  narratives  and  trifling  anecdotes.  In  the  account  of  the  visit 
of  Lionardo  to  Borne,  Vasai^  has,  however,  been  implicitly  followed  by  most 
of  those  writers  who  have  had  occasion  to  touch  upon  this  subject ;  parti- 
cularly by  Du  Fresne,  in  his  UISb  of  Lionardo,  annexed  to  the  treatise,  Delia 
Pittura,  Paris,  1701,  and  Napol.  1733;  by  M.  Mariette  in  the  Lettere 
Pittoriche,  No.  84,  and  even  by  Monaig.  Fabroni,  in  his  life  of  Leo  X.,  p. 
219.  1  cannot,  however,  divest  myself  of  great  doubts  on  this  subject. 
Ginliano  de'  Medici  quitted  Florence  and  repaired  to  his  brother  at  Borne, 
about  the  month  of  September,  1513 ;  but  I  find  no  evidence  in  any  contem- 
porary writer  that  he  was  accompanied  by  Lionardo,  who  was  then  seventy 
years  of  age.  In  the  splendid  exhibitions  at  Bome,  on  Ginliano  being  re- 
ceived into  the  rank  of  a  citizen,  and  in  which  it  might  be  8uiq[»osed  that 
Lionardo,  as  an  artist,  would  have  taken  an  important  part,  we  find  no  men- 
tion made  of  him,  nor  is  he  noticed  in  the  poem  of  Aurelio  Sereno  of  Mono- 
poli,  on  that  subject ;  although  many  of  the  eminent  persons  then  in  Bome, 
who  attended  on  that  festival,  ore  particularly  enumerated.  In  the  MS. 
letters  written  from  Bome  to  Florence  by  Baldassare  da  Pescia,  for  whom 
Lionardo  is  said  to  have  painted  the  two  pictures  before  mentioned,  and 
which  letters  extend  through  great  part  of  the  year  1514,  no  notices  appear 
of  Lionardo ;  which,  considering  his  great  eminence,  and  his  intimacy  with 
the  writer,  would  probably  have  been  the  case  had  he  then  been  at  Bome. 
To  these  doubts  I  shall  only  add,  that  Borghini,  a  well  informed  writer  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  attributes  the  two  pictures  painted  for  Bald,  da  Pescia 
to  the  time  when  Lionardo  was  in  Florence,  and  wholly  omits  the  story  of 
his  journey  to  Bome  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. — ^Borghini,  il  Beposo.  p.  371. 
Ed.  Fior.  1684. 

NoTS  65,  (p.  352.)— This  is  generally  sunKwed  to  be  the  first  book  which 
was  ornamented  with  engravings  on  copper,  but  Mr.  Heineken  has  cited 
othera  of  anterior  date. — ^Idee  Generale,  &c.  143.  Diet  des  Artistes,  iii. 
208.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  printer  to  hste  placed  a 
vignette  at  the  head  of  each  eaato,  but  only  two  are  inserted,  viz.  at  the 
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cMiuiieiiecmciit  of  the  lint  uid  second  c«nto  of  the  Inferno ;  and  if  tliree  be 
tomaA,  the  third  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  second.  It  is  now  ineontestaUj 
proved,  that  the  supposed  rare  editions  of  this  book,  which  are  said  to  eon- 
tain  a  greater  number  of  these  engravings,  and  which  are  a&nded  to  by  the 
learned  Morelli  in  his  libreria  PinelKana,  iv.  iSO,  have  no  existence;  and 
that  if  any  woric  has  snch  an  appearance,  the  prints  are  either  pasted  on  the 
leaf  or  copied  by  a  pen.  Of  the  last  description  is  that  of  the  finelli  library, 
described  by  Mcnrelli.  The  copy  wluch  I  possess  agrees  with  that  descrip- 
tion  in  every  respect,  and  appears  to  be  the  same  book. 

Nora  66,  (p.  352.) — Of  this  his  two  prints  of  the  battle  of  sea  monstersy 
and  the  triumph  of  Silenus,  afford  sufficient  proof. 

NoTS  67,  (p.  352.) — As  in  his  print  of  four  nymphs  dancing. 

Note  68,  (p.  352.) — ^M antegna  died  in  1505.  Vasaii,  who  places  this 
event  in  1517,  has  confounded  it  with  the  date  of  the  monmnent  erected  to 
Mantegna,  in  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  at  Mantua. 

Note  69,  (p.  352.) — ^His  print  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe. 

Note  70,  (p.  353.) — ^Marc-Antonio  engraved  this  subject  twice  after 
Baffaello,  but  the  larger  print  was  the  first  engraved.  They  are  both  with- 
out mark  or  date. 

Note  71,  (p.  353.)— On  this  subject,  see  Heinek.  Diet,  des  Artistes,  i.  280. 


CHAPTER  XXHL 

Note  1,  (p.  358.) — Jovius  in  his  Life  of  Leo,  gives  a  list  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent  malefactors  who  were  executed  on  this  occasion. — Jov.  Vita 
Leon  X.  iv.  83. 

Note  2,  (p.  350.) — Muratori  has  not  scrupled  to  assert  that  the  pope 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  duke,  and  that  Guicciardini 
found  himself  unintentionally  involved  in  this  black  transaction.  For  this 
imputation  he  refers,  in  general,  to  the  Ferrarese  historians,  and  to  Guicci- 
ardini. 1  have  taken  the  trouble  of  examining  these  writers,  and  apprehend 
that  Muratori  has  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  been  led  by  his  partiality 
to  the  family  of  Este,  to  extend  the  accusation  against  the  pope  beyond 
what  his  authorities  can  justify.  Of  the  histories  of  Ferrara,  that  of  Pigna 
terminates  in  the  year  1476,  and  consequently  throws  no  light  on  this 
transaction.  Gyraldi,  although  he  relates  the  animosity  between  the  duke 
and  the  pontiff,  and  mentions  the  determination  of  the  latter  to  possess 
himself  of  Ferrara,  has  not  accused  him  of  any  treacherous  attempt  against 
the  life  of  the  duke ;  Sardi,  or  rather  his  continuator  Fanstini,  has  indeed 
informed  us,  **  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1520,  the  life  of  the  duke 
was  attempted  by  one  Bidolfello,  captain  of  his  German  guard,  who  having 
been  corrupted  by  a  large  sum  of  money,  entered  his  chamber  with  an 
intent  to  assassinate  him ;  but  that  being  overawed  by  the  tq^arance  and 
countenance  of  the  duke,  he  relinquished  his  design,  and  confessed  the 
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whole  transaction."  This  relation  difTen  so  greatly  from  that  of  Muratori^ 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  the  authority  on  which  he  has  relied. 
Faustini  has  not  eTcn  insinuated  that  the  pope  was  an  accomplice,  nor  has 
he  connected  this  transaction  with  the  movements  of  the  papal  aimy.  The 
narrative  of  Ouicciardini  corresponds  with  that  which  I  hare  given,  and 
contains  no  charge  of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  pontiff  to  assassinate 
the  duke;  nor  has  Paulas  Jovins,  who  has  left  a  very  fall  and  circumstantial 
narrative  of  the  life  of  Alfonso,  taken  any  notice  of  such  a  transaction. 

Note  8,  (p.  361.) — This  was  agreed  to  be  the  duchy  of  CivitiL  di  Penna, 
which  brought  in  an  annual  revenue  of  ten  thousand  crowns,  and  which 
Alessandro  afterwards  enjoyed. 

Note  4,  (p.  361.)— This  treaty  is  given  by  Lunig,  167,  and  by  Du  Hont, 
iv.  viii.  96. 

Note  5,  (p.  361.) — Thomas  de  Foix  Sieur  de  I'Ecus.  Capello,  in  his 
Commeutaries,  denominates  him  Tomaso  Fusio  chiamato  Momignar  de 
tEscus ;  Guiceiardini  calls  him  Lo  8aido,  and  Bobertson  the  Mareschal 
de  Foix. 

Note  6,  (p.  363.) — This  document  is  preserved  in  Da  Mont,  iii.  i.  71. 
Charles  V.  also  issued  an  imperial  edict  which  Leo  published  at  Bome* 
About  this  time  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  happened  in  the  citadel  of 
Milan,  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  lightning,  by  which  several 
French  soldiers  lost  their  lives,  and  the  fortifications  were  considerably 
damaged.  Guicciard.  xiv.  This  incident  is  commemorated  in  a  Latin 
poem  by  Antonius  Thylisius,  of  Cosenza,  entitled,  Turris  de  ccelo  percussa  ; 
published  with  his  other  poems,  at  Borne,  1  «')24.  8vo. 

Note  7,  (p.  3C3.) — He  had  previously  entered  into  stipulations  with  the 
marquis  for  three  hundred  men  at  arms,  the  treaty  for  which  is  given  by 
Du  Mont,  iv.  322. 

Note  8,  (p.  365.) — The  number  agreed  for  was  ten  thousand. — Guic- 
ciard. lib.  xiv.  Plonta,  ii.  115, 

Note  9,  (p.  370.) — ^Alfonso  has  commemorated  his  une^ected  deliver- 
ance in  a  medal  struck  on  this  uccaflion,  with  the  motto,  "  £x  ore  Leonis." 

Note  10,  (p,  371.) — The  death  of  the  pontiff  without  the  sacraments, 
occasioned  the  following  lines,  attributed,  but  perhaps  without  reason,  to 
Sanazzaro. 

"  Sacra  sub  extrema  si  forte  requiritis  hora 
Cur  Leo  non  potuit  sumere ;  vendiderat." 

Note  11,  (p.  371.) — ^Anecdotes  de  Florence,  303.  Essais  de  Montaigne,  i.  15. 
Seckendorff,  i.  xlvii.  191,  &c.  A  very  apocrj^phal  account  of  the  conduct  of  the 
pontiff  in  his  last  moments  is  also  given  by  Fra  Cellisto  Piacentino,  regular 
canon  of  the  Lateran,  an  enthusiastic  preacher  of  the  school  of  Savonaxtda; 
who  in  one  of  his  discoiuses  on  the  words,  Seminastis  multum  et  intutisHs pa- 
rvm^  exclaims,  "  Poor  Pope  Leo,  who  had  got  together  in  his  life  so  many 
dignities,  so  much  treasure,  so  many  palaces,  so  many  friends,  so  many  ser* 
vants,  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  mortal  chapter,  found  himsetf  left 
alone,  the  only  person  remaining  with  him  being  Fra  Martino,  who,  a 
light  commodity  (as  befitted  his  quality  of  buffoon),  kept  sticking  to  him 
as  a  straw  to  an  old  sack.     When  the  forlorn  pope  was  at  the  point  of  death. 
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of  til  his  fonner  retinue,  there  was  no  one  left  but  Fra  Martino,  to  pray  for 
his  paating  soul.  *  Commend  yourself  to  God,  holy  father ;'  said  worthy 
Martino ;  and  so  the  poor  pope,  murmuring,  (}ood  God  /  Chod  Qod  !  O  good 
GodP  rendered  his  soul  to  his  Creator.  Truly  is  it  said:  He  earneth 
wmget  to  put  it  into  a  bag  with  holes.*" — Tirab.  vii.  iii.  410. 

Note  12,  (p.  373.) — The  cardinal  de'  Medici  communicated  the  intelli- 
geace  of  the  death  of  Leo  X.  to  Henry  VIII.  in  a  letter,  tl^e  origmal  of 
which  is  preserved  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum ;  at 
the  same  time  the  cardinal  transmitted  to  him  the  papal  bull  for  his  new 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

Note  13,  (p.  374.) — This  event  fiimished  some  one  of  his  adversaries 
with  an  occasion  of  stigmatizing  his  memory  by  ihe  following  lines : 
**  Obmta  in  hoc  tumulo  est,  cum  corpore,  fama  Leonis. 
Qui  male  pavit  oves,  nunc  bene  pascit  humum." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  death  of  the  pontiff  gave  rise  to  numerous  ponegy* 
rics,  to  which  it  would  be  equally  tedious  and  useless  to  refer,  as  they  may 
be  found  in  the  works  of  almost  all  the  poets  of  the  time ;  I  shall  therefore 
only  cite  the  following  lines  of  G.  M.  Toscani,  from  his  Peplus  Italics,  30. 
'*  Purpureo  ante  diem  Medices  velatus  amictu, 
Ante  diem  Petri  sede  potitus  erat ; 
Sed  non  ante  diem  Musis  amplexus  amicis, 
Est  tamen,  heu,  Musis  mortuus  ante  diem. 
Hoc  etenim  Musas  sublato  nullus  amavit. 
Sic  Medicem  et  Musas  abstulit  hora  brevis." 
Note  14,  (p.  374.) — "  <  La  orazione  funebre  del  papa  fu  fatta  Martedi,  che 
fii  I'ultimo  giomo  delle  exequi,  per  Antonio  da  Spello,  suo  Cameriere,  assai 
brutta;   e    da  Piovan  di  Villa.'     Dunque  per  essere  stata  troppo  inetta 
questa  orazione  resto  sconosciuta." — Lettera  inedit.  del  Sig.  Abate  Jac.  Mo- 
relli  all'  Autore. 

Note  15,  (p.  374.)  — "  Of  these  there  have  been  printed,  discourses  by  P. 
Paulino  di  san  Giuseppe,  and  others  by  Alessandro  Burgos,  Antonio  Maria 
Vezzosi,  Filippo  Benazzi,  Tomaso  Maria  Mamacchi,  &c." — Lettera  del  Sig. 
Ab.  Morelli,  ut  sup.  Another  of  these  pieces  was  in  the  very  select  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Canon.  Bandini,  of  Florence,  and  is  entitled,  "  Trismegistus 
Mediceus ;  sive  Leo  X.  P.  0.  M.  tribus  Orationibus  in  anniversario  triennio 
funere  landatus,  a  Jacobo  Albano  Ghibbesio,  Medicinae  Boctore,  atque  in 
Bomana  Sapientia  EloquentiaB  professore.  Clamavit  Leo  super  specnlam, 
'Ei^o  Sum.  Eom»,  (ut  videtur)  in  8vo.  sine  typographi  nomine.  £x  rela- 
tione Clariss.  Bandini." 

Note  1(],  (p.  374.) — <*  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  belongs  to  the  Domini- 
cans, and  is  of  a  long,  narrow  figure.  It  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple 
of  Minerva.  In  the  choir  are  the  very  conspicuous  mausoleums  of  Leo  X. 
and  Clement  VII." — ^Dr.  Smith's  Tour  on  the  Continent,  ii.  154. 

Note  17,  (p.  374.y-^It  is  curious  enough  that  Mr.  Boscoe  has  not  re- 
corded any  epitaph  made  upon  this  pope.    The  following,  according  to 
Moreri,  was  placed  on  his  first  tomb  in  the  church  of  the  Vatican : 
Leonis  X.    PoK  T.Max.    Depositum. 
DelicisB  hnmani  generis,  Leo  Maxime,  tecum, 
Ut  simul  illuxere,  interiere  simul. — ^B. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

NoTS  I,  (376.) — ^Among  these  panegyrical  and  satirical  productions  may 
be  enumerated,  "  Le  Brilliant  de  la  Royne ;  on,  les  Vies  des  Hommes  illos- 
tres  dn  nom  de  Medici,  par  Pierre  de  Boissat,  Seigneur  de  lideu,  1593,"  a 
work  not  without  merit ;  but  highly  faTourable  to  the  fiunily  of  the  Medici^ 
On  the  other  hand,  there  appeared  in  1663,  a  piece  entitled,  "  Disoours  mer- 
▼eilleux,  de  la  vie,  actions,  et  deportements,  de  la  Beyne  Catherine  de  Medi- 
cis,  M^re  de  Francis  II.,  Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.,  Bois  de  France  ;**  in 
which  the  character  of  Leo  X.,  with  those  of  others  of  the  family,  is  Tehe- 
mently  abused. 

Note  2,  (p.  377.)— To  the  conduct  of  such  persons  Lilio  Gregoiio  6y- 
raldi  has  pointedly  referred,  in  his  Pansneticus  adversus  Ingratos,  op.  ii. 
710,  where  he  laments  the  untimely  death  of  Leo  X.,  and  expresses  his  in- 
dignation against  those  who  were  so  eager  to  asperse  his  memory. 

Note  3,  (p.  378.) — ^Paris  de  Grassis  gives  us,  however,  a  singular  picture 
of  the  pontiff  whilst  he  peiAnmed  divine  service  in  hot  weather.  "  He  is 
very  fat  indeed,  and  so  given  to  excessive  perspiration  that,  during  divine 
service,  he  is  constantly  wiping  his  reeking  head,  face,  hands,  and  throat 
with  a  linen  cloth.'' — ^Diar.  inedit. 

Note  4,  (p.  379.) — This  account  of  Leo  X.  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the 
fragment  of  a  Latin  life  of  him,  by  an  anonymous  author. 

Note  5,  (p.  379.) — "A  prince  in  whom  there  was  much  to  praise  as  well 
as  to  blame,  but  who  certainly  disappointed  the  expectations  which  had  been 
Ibimed  respecting  him  on  his  election  to  the  pontificate ;  for  though,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  displayed  higher  judgment  in  political  matters  than  had  been 
anticipated,  yet,  on  the  other,  the  dictates  of  the  heart  were  less  yielded 
to  than  was  expected.** — Guicciard.  14. 

Note  6,  (p.  379.>— He  ridiculed  the  Iblly  of  Paris  de  Oraasis,  who 
requested  him  to  order  prayers  and  processions  to  avert  the  evils  wMch 
were  foretold  by  inundations,  by  thunder,  by  the  lUl  of  a  crucifix,  or  a  con- 
secrated wafer  carried  away  by  the  wind.  "  There  is  nothing  in  all  this,*' 
said  the  pope  to  his  master  of  the  ceremonies,  "but  what  is  perfectly 
natiural.  People  believe  that  it  indicates  an  invasion  by  the  Turks,  and  I 
yesterday  received  letters  from  the  emperor,  informing  me  that  the  princes 
of  Christendom  have  united  to  attack  Constantinople,  and  drive  the  Turks 
from  their  dominions.'* — Par.  de  Grass,  ap.  Notices  des  MSS.  du  Boi,  ii. 
598. 

Note  7,  (p.  379.) — "  He  had  made  it  an  inviolaUe  rule  to  eat  no  flesh 
on  Wednesday,  to  touch  nothing  but  vegetables  on  Friday,  and  to  abstain 
from  supper  on  Saturday.*' — Jov.  in  vita  Leon.  X.,  iv.  86. 

Note  8,  (p.  379.) — In  dedicating  to  Paul  III.  the  official  letters  written 
in  the  name  of  Leo  X.,  Bembo  thus  addresses  lus  patron.     "  I  dedicate 
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with  peeolur  sttiafactioii,  these  letteis  to  you,  O  P«d,  idio  not  only  are 
pope,  M  Iioo  X.  also  vas,  bat  are  infinitely  moie  vened  in  high  literature 
than  he  vaa." 

NoTB  9,  (p.  380.) — ^Valeriano  thus  refers  to  the  literary  acquirements  of 
the  pontiff:  "Pope  Leo  X.,  an  adept  in  every  species  of  knowledge,  a 
master  of  Gxeek  and  Hebrew,  of  judgment  at  onee  acute  and  solid,  and 
always  excellent  in  composition,  whether  he  penned  a  serious  discourse,  or 
threw  off  a  gay  song.** — ^De  Literator.  Infel.  i.  19. 

Note  10,  (p.  383.) — ^To  this  circumstance  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
life  of  Leo  X.,  before  referred  to,  attributes,  with  great  appearance  of  proba- 
bility, the  numerous  lampoons  which  soon  after  the  death  of  the  pontiff  were 
foured  out  against  his  memory. 

Note  11,  (p.  383.) — ^Thus  he  has  been  accused  of  having  poisoned  Ben- 
dinello  de'  SauU,  one  of  the  cardinals  who  conspired  against  him  in  the  year 
1517,  and  yet  more  positively,  although  more  preposterously,  witli  having- 
destroyed,  by  a  similar  act  of  treachery,  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  his  early 
preceptor  and  great  favourite,  who  was  supposed  to  have  aspired  to  the 
pontificate,  and  idio  died  at  Rome,  in  the  month  of  November,  1520.— -Jovii 
Elogia,  Ixv.  156.     Bandin.  II  Bibbiena,  49. 

Note  12,  (p.  383.) — ^Valerianus  informs  us,  that  immediately  after  tlie 
death  of  the  pontiff,  his  conduct  and  ehaneter  were  attacked  by  the  most 
fMoxrilous  libels,  and  that  it  was  even  debated  in  the  oonsistoiy  whether 
Ms  name  and  aets  should  not  be  abolished  from  the  records  ai  the  holy  see* 
-^De  Literator.  infel.  i  21. 

Note  13,  (p.  386.) — "  He  who  wrote  more  fiercely  than  any  one  against 
Martin  Luther  was  Brother  James  Hoogstraaten,  a  Dominican  inquisitor,, 
who  exhorted  the  pope  to  convince  Luther  with  fire  and  flame.*' — Concil.  di 
Trento,8. 

Note  14,  (p.  380.)—-"  You  will  not  hesitate  to  disbelieve  those  who  most 
falsely  assert  that  Leo  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  profane,  to  the  neglect 
of  sacred  literature."— Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  183. 

Note  15,  (p.  389.) — Of  the  candour  and  accuracy  of  this  zealous  friend 
to  the  rafoimed  religion,  the  following  passage  affords  an  ample  specimen  : 
**  This  Leo  did  enridi  above  measure  his  bastardes  and  cosins,  advaundng^ 
them  to  digaityes  both  spiritual!  and  temporal],  with  robbing  and  nndeiBg 
other.  For  he  made  Julianus,  his  sister^s  son,  duke  of  Mutinensis,  and 
Laurentianus  duke  of  Urbin ;  marryinge  the  one  to  the  sister  of  Charles^ 
duke  of  Savoye,  and  the  other  to  the  duchess  of  Poland,**  &c. — Bale,  180. 

Note  16,  (p.  390.) — **  Etoit  ce  garder  le  decorum  de  la  papaute,  que 
d*expedier  une  bulle  si  fevoraUe  aox  poesies  d*Arioste  ?" — ^Bayle,  Diet,  art* 
Leon.  X.  Other  authon  have  asserted,  that  Leo  actually  excommunicated 
aU  those  who  should  dare  to  ciitieise  the  writings  of  Aiioato.  "  Leon  X.  fit 
publier  une  bulle,  par  laquelle  il  excommnnioit  tons  oeux  qui  oseroient 
eatreprendre  de  critiquer  ce  poeme  d*Ario8te,  on  d'  enempecher  la  vente.**— 
Blchardson  snr  la  Peintnre,  iii.  435«  "  Leo,  whilst  he  was  pouring  the 
thunder  of  his  anathemas  against  the  heretical  doctrines  of  Martin  Luther, 
published  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  all  those  who  should  dare  to 
censure  the  poems  of  Aiiosto." — ^Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  ii.  41 1. 
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NoTB  17,  (p.  390.) — ^There  are  two  copies  of  this  bull  extant,  which 
agree  in  substance ;  ene  published  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Orlando  Furioso, 
Ferrtra,  1516,  and  republished  in  the  appendix  to  the  Pontifical  letters  of 
Sadoleti,  103.  The  other  copy  may  be  found  in  the  Pontifical  Letters  of 
Bembo,  ep.  40. 

Note  18,  (p.  301.)-—"  That  which  is  a  Tice  in  a  private  man,  may  as- 
sume quite  a  different  aspect  in  a  prince." — Jot.  vt,  sup. 

Note  10,  (p.  301.)— Andrea  Fulvio,  a  contemporary  author,  alluding  to 
the  life  of  Leo  X.,  says, 

'*  Quid  referam  castos  vitie  sine  crimine  mores  ?** 

And  another  writer  of  the  same  period  dwells  yet  more  expressly  on  the 
ftcknoii^edged  and  even  uMuspected  chastity  of  the  pontifiT,  as  the  chief  of 
his  virtues. — Math.  Herculanus.  ap.  Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  X.  in  odnot.  84. 
Even  the  adversaries  of  Leo,  in  taxing  him  with  too  great  an  attention  to 
jesters  and  buffoons,  tacitly  acquit  him  of  those  vices  with  which  they 
fireely  charge  his  predecessors. 

"  Sixtum  Lenones,  Julium  rexere  Ciniedi, 
Imperium  vaui  Scurra  Leonis  habet." 

H.  Stephens,  Apol.  pour  Herodote,  554. 

Note  20,  (p.  302.) — **Non  pero  si  vogliono  tralasciare  il  gran  decoro,  e  la 
maestl^  con  cui  esercitd  sempre  le  sacre  ftmzioni,  sopra  tutti  gli  anteces- 
son,'*  &c. — ^Pallavicini,  Gone,  di  Trento,  i.  il.  51.  That  he  did  not  allow 
his  ostentation  to  interfere  with  his  devotion,  appears  from  a  passage  in 
Par.  de  Grassis.  *'  The  pope  always  canied  the  host  bareheaded ;  and  tliis 
purely  out  of  a  feeling  of  devotion,  for  he  looked  far  more  majestic  and 
imposing  in  the  mitre."-^Diar.  inedit.  Leo  did  not,  however^  ^prove  of 
long  sermons.  In  the  year  1514,  he  ordered  his  master  of  the  palace,  on 
pain  of  exconmiunication,  to  see  that  the  sermon  did  not  exceed  half  an 
hour;  and  in  the  month  of  November,  1517,  being  wearied  with  a  long 
discourse,  he  directed  his  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  remind  the  master  of 
the  palace  that  the  council  of  the  Lateran  had  decided  that  a  sermon  should 
not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  most.  In  consequence  of  these 
remonstrances,  there  was  no  sermon  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1518,  the 
master  of  the  palace  being  fearftil  that  the  preacher  would  exceed  the  pre- 
scribed limits. — ^P.  de  Grass.  Diar.  ap.  Notices  des  MSS.  du  Roi,  ii.  508. 

Note  21 ,  (p.  302.) — Pietro  Aaron,  a  Florentine  of  the  order  of  Jerusalem, 
and  canon  of  Bimini,  a  voluminous  writer  on  the  science  of  music,  in  the 
dedication  of  his  treatise  entitled,  Totcancllo  deUu  Mmica^  the  most 
considerable  of  all  his  writings,  printed  at  Venice,  1523,  informs  us,  that 
he  had  been  admitted  into  the  papal  chapel  at  Rome,  during  the  pontificate 
of  Leo  X.,  in  speaking  of  whom,  he  says,  "  though  this  pontiff  had  acquired 
a  constiimmate  knowledge  in  most  arts  and  sciences,  he  seemed  to  love, 
encourage,  and  exalt  music  more  than  any  other;  which  stimulated  many 
to  exert  themselves  with  uncommon  ardour  in  its  cultivation.  And  among 
those  who  aspired  at  the  great  premiums  that  were  held  forth  to  talents,  I 
became,"  says  he,  "  a  candidate  myself;  for  being  bom  to  a  slender  fortune, 
which  1  wished  to  improve  by  some  reputable  profession,  I  chose  music ; 
at  which  I  laboured  with  unremitting  diligence  till  the  irreparable  loss  I 
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sustained  by  the  death  of  my  munificent  patron,  Leo." — Dr.  Bumey's  Hist. 
of  Music,  iii.  154. 

The  pope  is  said  to  have  diverted  himself  with  the  folly  and  absurdity 
of  Evangelista  Tarasconi,  of  Parma,  whom  he  prevailed  on  to  write  a  treatise 
on  music,  full  of  the  most  absurd  precepts,  advising,  among  other  things, 
that  the  arms  of  the  performers  should  be  tied  up  in  a  particular  manner, 
so  as  to  give  greater  strength  to  their  fingers,  &c. — Jovius,  in  Vita  Leon.  X. 
iv.  84.  But  the  learned  Padre  Ireneo  Afio  thinks  that  Jovius  has  cari- 
catured his  picture  too  highly.  Tarasconi  was  a  man  of  considerable  learn- 
ing, and  among  others,  left  a  work  entitled,  "  Historia  Calamitatum  Italiie, 
tempore  Julii  II.,"  which  has  not,  however,  been  printed,  and  is  now 
probably  lost. — ^Affo,  Memorie  degli  Scrittori  Parmigiani.  iii.  230. 

Note  22,  (p.  392.) — This  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the  pontiff  was 
discovered  even  by  the  licentious  Pietro  Aretino,  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  experienced  his  bounty. 

Note  23,  (p.  392.) — Of  the  society  that  occasionally  frequented  the 
pontifical  table,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  passage: 
<<  The  good  pontiff  has  in  his  palace  a  monstrous  glutton,  named  Father 
Martin,  who  makes  but  one  swallow  of  a  roast  pigeon ;  who  eats,  as  I  am 
told  by  persons  who  have  witnessed  it,  four  hundred  eggs  at  a  sitting,  and 
makes  but  one  meal  of  twenty  capons." — Titius.  ap.  Fabron.  adnot.  82, 

Note  24,  (p.  393.) — Jan.  Nycii  Erythrsei  Pinacotheca,  ii.  110.  If  Leo 
■was  disappointed  on  this  occasion,  he  might  have  consoled  himself  on 
another,  in  which  one  who  had  been  thought  a  very  sage  personage,  and 
whom  he  had  honoured  with  the  name  of  his  poety  turned  out  (by  no  im- 
common  metamorphosis)  to  be  a  mighty  great  fool. — P.  de  Grass.  Diar. 
inedit.     This  probably  alludes  to  the  story  of  Baraballo. 

Note  25,  (p.  393.) — ^Even  when  he  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  his 
election,  with  the  cardinals,  in  the  Vatican,  he  set  an  example  of  sobriety  in 
his  own  person,  as  appears  from  Par.  de  Grassis.  "  Anniversarium  elec- 
tionis  Papse  Leonis,  Papa  in  fine  fecit  prandium  cardinalibus,  ut  alias.  Ipse 
quotidie  jejunat  et  sero  coenat." — ^Diar.  inedit. 

Note  26,  (p.  394.) — ^A  contemporary  author  informs  us,  that  the-  pontiff 
was  not  induced  to  pursue  these  amusements  so  much  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  chase  as  for  the  purpose  of  invigorating  both  his  body  and  mind  for  the 
due  performance  of  his  more  important  occupations."  (Matt.  Herculan.  ap. 
Fabron.  in  adnot.  84.)  Reasons  of  nearly  a  similar  nature  are  alleged  by 
the  pontiff  himself,  in  justification  of  his  frequent  use  of  those  active  diver- 
sions, as  appears  froto.  a  papal  brief  addressed  by  him  to  Giovanni  Neroni, 
in  which  he  appoints  him  'pontifical  gamekeeper,  and  directs  him  in  what 
manner  he  is  to  execute  this  important  trust.— Bembi  Ep.  Pont.  x.  Ep.  1. 

Note  27,  (p.  394.) — His  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Paris  de  Grassis,  was 
highly  scandalized  at  the  profane  habiliments  in  wbich  the  pontiff  took  the 
field.  "  Thursday,  10  Jan.,  after  breakfast,  the  pope  went  to  Toscanello 
and  its  neighbourhood.  He  went  without  his  stole,  and,  woree  than  that, 
without  his  rochet,  and,  worse  than  all,  wore  boots." — ^Diar.  inedit. 

Note  28,  (p.  396.) — "  Quantum  Bomani  Pontificis  fastigium  inter  reli- 
quos  mortales  eminet,  tantnm  Leo  inter  Bomanos  pontifices  excelUt,"  says 
Erasmus,  i.  30. 
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Academy,  Neapolitui,  members  of,  i.  39 

Academy,  Boman,  state  of,  on  the  ele- 
vation of  Leo  X.,  i.  330 ;  restored  by 
Leo  X.,  ib. 

AoeifljaoU,  Zanobio,  librarian  of  the  Ya- 
ticaii,  ii.  284. 

Accolti,  Bernardo,  L'Unico  Aretino,  ac- 
count of  his  life  and  writings,  ii.  112. 

Achillini,  Giovanni  Filoteo,  an  Italian 
poet,  i,  53. 

Aoquaviva,  Andrea  Matteo,  duke  of 
Atri,  aocoontoti.  39. 

Belisario,  duke  of  Nardi,  aoooimt 

of,  i.  40. 

Adrian  of  Utrecht,  afterwards  Adrian 
VI.,  made  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii. 
79. 

2Cgineta,  Petms,  one  of  the  Greek  in- 
structors of  Leo  X.,i.  18. 

Aguilar,  Gonsalvo  d',  the  great  captain, 
sent  to  aid  the  king  of  Naples,  i.  120 ; 
recovers  the  city  of  Ostia  for  Alexan- 
der VI.,  i.  146;  betrays  the  young 
duke  of  Calabria,  i.  179 ;  compelled 
by  the  duke  of  Nemours  to  retreat  to 
Barletta,  i.  193 ;  defeats  the  French, 
and  conquers  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
i.  195  ;  betrays  Cesar  Borgia,  i.  202 ; 
defeats  the  French  on  the  Garigliano, 
i.  205 ;  dines  at  table  with  the  kings 
of  France  and  Spain,  i.  216;  dis- 
graced, ib. ;  repents  of  his  errors,  ib. ; 
hieffectually  vindicated  by  Jovius,  ib. 

AlftTriftTmi,  Luigi,  ii.  141 ;  his  poem  en- 
titled La  Coltivazione,  ii.  142. 

— Piero,  his  letter  to  Lorenzo  dc' 

Hedid  respecting  his  son,  i.  20. 

Albino,  Matteo.  a  Neapolitan  academi- 
cian, i.  42. 

Aleandro,  Girolamo,  papal  legate  to  the 
imperial  court,  ii.  222 ;  harangues  the 
diet  of  the  empire  against  Luther,  ii. 
223  ;  account  of  his  life  and  writings, 
ii.  285;  appointed  by  Leo  X.  librarian 
of  the  Vatican,  ii.  367 ;  his  private 
library,  ii.  289. 


Alesaandri,  Alessandro  de',  accoant  of, 
and  of  his  '  Geniales  Dies,'  i.  41. 

Alexander  VI.  aids  in  the  promotion  of 
Leo  X.,  i.  12 ;  account  of;  i.  25 ;  elect- 
ed pope,  i.  65 ;  general  apprehenstons 
thereon,  1.  66 ;  forms  a  league  with 
the  Venetians  and  the  duke  of  MUan, 
i.  70;  remonstrates  with  Charles 
Vlll.  on  his  intended  enterprise 
against  Naples,  i.  81;  his  interview 
with  Alfonso  H.  of  Naples,  1.  87; 
fenns  an  alliance  with  Charles  Vm., 
L  109;  takes  shelter  in  the  casUe 
of  S.  Angelo,  ib. ;  refiises  to  grant 
Charles  VIII.  the  investiture  of  Na- 
ples, i.  110;  his  remark  on  the  con- 
quest of  Naples  by  Charles  Vm.,  i. 
116 ;  joins  a  league  against  Charles, 
i.  120 ;  quits  Rome  on  the  approach 
of  Charles,  i.  125 ;  attacks  the  Roman 
barons,  i.  145;  forms  an  alliance 
with  Louis  Xn.,  i.  164 ;  joins  the 
league  against  Naples,  i.  177;  his 
death,  i.  187 ;  remarks  on  his  charac- 
ter, i.  188. 

Alfonso  n.  of  Aragon,  his  patronage  o 
literature  referred  to,  i.  33;  succeeds 
his  fitther  Ferdinand  as  king  of  Na- 
ples, i.  85 ;  prepares  to  defend  himself 
against  Charles  VIII.,  i.  86 ;  sends  ap- 
plication for  aid  to  Biyazet,  ib.;  his  con- 
ference with  Alexander  VI.,  i.  87 ;  his 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Ge- 
noa, i.  88 ;  relinquishes  his  crown  to 
his  son  Ferdinand,  i.  Ill ;  takes  shel- 
ter in  a  convent  at  Messina,  i.  118; 
dies.  i.  140. 

Alfonso  of  Aragon,  married  to  Lncrezia 
Borgia,  i  156. 

Alfonso  I.,  duke  of  Ferrara,  succeeds  his 
father  Ercole,  i.  210 ;  possesses  him- 
self of  the  district  of  Este,  &c.,  i.  230 ; 
defeats  the  Venetians  on  the  Po,  i. 
234 ;  contributes  to  the  victory  of  the 
French  at  Ravenna,  i.  258 ;  detained 
at  Rome  by  Julius  II.,  i.  268 ;  < 
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hii  escape  by  the  aid  of  the  nobles  of 
the  CoI<»iiia  family,  i.  269;  sends 
Ariosto  as  his  ambassador  to  Borne, 
ib. ;  assists  at  the  coronation  of  Leo 
X.,  i.  294;  j<Hn8  Francis  I.  against 
X«o.  X.  and  the  emperor,  ii.  366  ;  is 
attacked  by  the  allied  army,  ii.  369. 

Alfonso,  son  of  Emanuel,  king  of  Por- 
tugal, nominated  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X., 
ii.  79. 

Alidosio,  Francesco,  cardinal  a£  Payia, 
defends  Bologna  for  Julius  IL,  i.  240; 
assassinated  at  Bayenna,  by  the  duke 
of  Urbino,  i.24l. 

Altilio,  Gabriele,  bishop  of  Polycastro,  a 
Neapolitan  poet,  i.  42. 

Alviano,  Bartolommeo  d%  defeats  the 
troops  of  Alexander  VI.,  i.  145;  de- 
feats the  emperor  elect  Kaximilian, 
i.  222;  his  opinion  on  the  defence  of 
the  Venetian  state,  i.  227 ;  defeated 
and  made  prisoner  by  Louis  XII.,  i. 
228 ;  restored  to  liberty,  i.  301 ;  cap- 
tures Cremona,  Bergamo,  and  Brescia, 
i.  805;  defends  Padua  against  the 
aUies,  i.  315 ;  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Vicenza,  ib. ;  retires  to  the  Brentel 
before  Cardona,  ii.  16;  his  rapid 
march  to  join  the  French,  ii.  22 ;  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  of  Marignano,  ii. 
25 ;  his  death  and  character,  ii.  30. 

Ambrogio,  Teseo,  professor  of  the  eastern 
tongues  in  Bologna,  i.  355 ;  his  intro- 
duction to  the  Chaldean  and  other 
languages,  i.  356. 

Ammonio,  Andrea,  the  pope's  collector 
in  England,  i.  369. 

Ancient  classic  writings,  early  transla- 
tions of,  ii.  134. 

Angeiiano,  Girolamo,  a  Neapolitan  poet, 
i.  42. 

Ai^ou,  family  of,  its  claims  to  the  crown 
of  Naples,  i.  73. 

Aniso,  Gioranni,  called  Janus  Anysius, 
mention  of,  i.  41. 

Anna,  of  Bretagne,  married  to  Charles 
VIII.,  i.  78. 

Antiquario,  Giacopo,  a  distinguished 
scholar,  i.  53. 

Antiques,  the  research  of  them  encou- 
raged by  Leo  X.,  ii.  311. 

Aquila,  Seraflnod',  an  Italian  poet,i.  32. 

Ai'agon,  family  of,  its  claims  to  the 
crown  of  Naples,  i.  73. 

Isabella  of,  duchess  of  3Iilan, 

characterized,  i.  68. 


Aragona,  Tullia  d',  an  Italian  poetess,  ii. 
129. 

Axetino,  Pietro,  account  of  his  life  and 
writings,  ii.  272. 

Ariosto,  Lodovioo,  his  early  writings,  i. 
46 ;  ambassador  from  the  duke  of 
Ferrara  to  Julius  II.,  i.  269 ;  visits 
Leo  X.  at  Borne,  ii.  120 ;  his  apologue 
respecting  Leo  X.,  ii.  121 ;  obtains  a 
papal  bull  for  the  publication  of  his 
poem,  ii.  122  ;  repairs  to  Florence,  ii. 
123 ;  is  deprived  of  his  stipend  by  the 
cardinal  Ippolito  d'  Este,  ii.  124; 
establishes  his  residence  in  Ferrara, 
ib. ;  effects  of  his  writings  on  the  state 
of  Eiuope,  ib. 

Aristotie,  efTect  of  his  writings,  ii.  246  ; 
oommeutaries  on  his  works,  ii.  247. 

Armellini,  Francesco,  raised  by  Leo  X. 
to  the  rank  of  cardmal,  ii.  79. 

Arrivabene,  Giampietro,  his  'Gonzagi- 
dos,'  i.  49. 

Arsilli,  Francesco,  his  poem  '  De  Poetis 
Urbanis,'  ii.  184. 

Arts,  their  revival  in  modem  times,  ii. 
310  ;  their  most  flourishing  period,  ii. 
316 ;  Boman  school  of,  ii.  837. 

Aubigny,  Edouard  d',  general  to  Charles 
Vin.,  sent  envoy  to  Bome,  i.  81 ;  en- 
ters Bomagna  at  the  head  of  the 
French  army,  i.  89 ;  compels  the  duke 
of  Calabria  to  retreat,  i.  99 ;  appointed 
grand  constable  of  Naples,!.  124;  de- 
feats Gonsalvo,  i.  135 ;  retires  to 
France,  i.  137  ;  defeated  in  Calabria 
by  Cardona,  i.  195. 

Aubnsson,  Pierre  d%  surrenders  Zizim 
to  the  pope,  i.  27. 

Angurelli,  Giovanni  Anrelio,  ii.  148 ;  his 
Chiyeopoeia,  ii.  149. 

Avalos,  Alfonso  d%  marquis  of  Pescora, 
defends  the  Castel-nuovo  at  Naples 
against  Charles  VIII.,  i.  115. 

Costanza  d',  an  Italian  poetess, 

ii.  129. 

Ferdinando  d',  marquis  of  Pescara 

commands  the  light  infantry  at  the 
battle  of  Bavenna,  i.  252  ;  leads  the 
attack  at  the  battle  of  Vicenza,  i. 
315;  his  death,  ii.  127. 

Bagnacayallo,  Bartolommeo  da,  as- 
sists Kaffaello  in  painting  the  Vati- 
can, ii.  339. 

Bajazet,  the  Turkish  emperor,  his  con- 
duct towards  his  brother  Zizim,  i.  28  ; 
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his  correspondence  i^ltli  Alexander 
VI.  i.  109. 

Baldini,  Baocio,  an  early  engraver  on 
copper,  ii.  352. 

Bambridge,  Christopher,  cardinal  arch- 
bishop of  York,  poisoned  by  his  stew- 
ard at  Borne,  i.  368. 

Bandello,  Matteo,  account  of  his  life  and 
norels,  ii.  271. 

Bandinelli,  Bacdo,  ii.  348 ;  erects  the 
monument  of  Leo  X.,  ii.  374. 

Baraballo  di  Gaeta,  a  pretender  to  Latin 
poetry,  ii.  181 ;  his  burlesque  triumph 
at  Rome,  ib. 

Barletta,  the  fight  of,  i.  194. 

Battiferra,  Laura,  an  Italian  poetess,  ii. 
129. 

Bayard,  Chevalier  de,  knights  Francis  I. 
after  the  battle  of  Marignano,  ii.  25. 

Beazzano,  Agostino,  accompanies  Bem- 
bo  on  his  embassy  to  Yeuice,  i.  384  ; 
account  of  his  life  and  writings,  ii. 
117. 

Belgioioso,  count  of,  sent  by  Lodovico 
Sforza  to  invite  Charles  VIII.  into 
Italy,  i.  70  ;  i.  73. 

Bellincione,  Bernardo,  a  Florentine  poet, 
i.  58. 

Bembo,  Pietro,  afterwards  cardinal,  his 
rivalship  with  Sanazzaro,  1.  37 ;  his 
letter  to  Julius  II.  on  the  revival  of 
short-hand  writing,  i.  285 ;  appointed 
pontifical  secretary  by  Leo  X.,  i.  299 ; 
dispatched  by  Leo  X.  as  legate  to  Ve- 
nice, 1.  382  ;  his  propoito  to  the  se- 
nate, ib. ;  fails  in  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion, i.  384;  historical  mistakes  re- 
specting it,  i.  385  ;  account  of  his  life 
and  writings,  ii.  114  ;  character  of  his 
Latin  works,  ii.  147;  his  valuable 
library,  U.  290. 

Bentivoglio,  Giovanni,  lord  of  Bologna, 
his  patronage  of  literature,  i.  54 ;  his 
reception  of  the  fugitive  Medici,  i.  1 01; 
expelled  from  Bologna  by  Julius  II., 
i.  214. 

Annibnle  and  Hermes,  restored 

to  Bologna  by  the  French,  i.  240. 

Benigno,  Comelio,  of  Viterbo,  edits  the 
works  of  Pindar  at  Rome,  i.  345. 

Benzio,  Trifone,  an  Italian  poet,  ii.  172. 

Bemaudo,  Bernardo,  sent  ambassador  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  i.  119. 

Bemi,  Francesco,  his  version  of  the 
Orlando  Innamorato,  i.  45  ;  account 
of  his  life  and  writings,  ii.  130 ;   his 


Orlando  Innamorato,  ii.  132 ;  his 
satirical  sonnet  against  Pietro  Are- 
thio,  ii.  276. 

Beroaldo,  Filippo,  the  younger,  edits  a 
more  complete  edition  of  the  works  of 
Tacitus,  i.  353 ;  account  of  his  life  and 
writings,  ii.  282. 

Bibbiena,  Bernardo  da,  directs  the  riper 
studies  of  Leo  X.,  i.  18  ;  promotes  the 
election  of  Leo  X.,  i.  291 ;  raised  to 
the  rank  of  cardinal,  i.  317;  his  confi- 
dential letter  to  Giuliano  de' Medici, 
ii.  7  ;  legate  of  Leo  X.  to  France,  ii. 
190  ;  obtams  from  Francis  I.  the  bish- 
opric of  Constance,  ii.  193. 

Bigio,  Franda,  a  painter  employed  by 
Leo  X.,  ii.  349. 

Bini,  Gian-Franoesoo,  cultivates  the 
Foesia  Bemesca,  ii.  131. 

Blois,  treaty  of,  between  the  Venetians 
j      and  Louis  XII.,  i.  301. 

Boccaccio,  Giovanni,  effects  of  his  writ- 
ings, ii.  85. 

Bocchi.  Achilles,  called  PhOerote,  ii.  172. 

Bodenstein,  Andrew,  called  Carlstiult, 
his  public  disputation  at  Leipsic,.  ii. 
211. 

Bojardo,  Matteo  Maria,  count  of  Scan- 
diano,  account  of  him,  i.  45 ;  his  Or- 
lando Innamorato,  ib.  ;  his  Amore* 
and  other  writings,  ib. 

Bologna,  state  of,  in  1492,  i.  54 ;  re- 
stored to  the  Roman  see,  i.  266. 

Bolzano,  Fra  Urbano,  of  Belluno,  his 
services  to  literature,  i.  351 . 

Bonasone,  Glullo,  an  eminent  engraver 
on  copper,  ii.  353. 

Borgia,  Cesare,  receives  a  grant  from 
Alfonso  of  Naples,  i.  86 ;  accompa- 
nies Charles  VIII.  on  his  expedition 
against  Naples,  i.  109;  returns  to 
Rome  secretly,  i.  113 ;  accused  of  the 
murder  of  his  brother,  i.  147  ;  his  em- 
bassy to  Louis  XII.,  i.  156 ;  created 
due  de  Valentinois,  ib. ;  marries  Car- 
lotta,  daughter  of  Alan  d'Albret.  i. 
164  ;  attacks  the  cities  of  Romagna, 
i.  168;  perseveres  in  his  attempts 
against  the  states  of  Italy,  i.  172 ;  pro- 
mises to  restore  the  Medici  to  Flo* 
renoe,  i.  173;  turns  his  arms  against 
the  Florentine  state,  i.  174;  is  ap- 
pointed condottiero  to  the  repubhc, 
ib. ;  captures  Urbino  and  other  states 
of  Italy,  i.  180  ;  forms  an  allifince  with 
Louis  XII.,  i.   182  ;   the  princes   of 
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Italy  oppose  him,  ib. ;  pute  several  of 
them  treacherously  to  death  at  Sini- 
gaglia,  i.  186 ;  seizes  on  their  territo- 
ries, i.  187 ;  aspires  to  the  title  of  king 
of  Romagna  and  Umbria,  ib. ;  com- 
pelled on  the  death  of  Alexander  VI. 
to  quit  Rome,  i.  197  ;  attacked  by  the 
Orsini,  1.  198;  the  states  of  Romagna 
retain  their  fidelity  to  him,  i.  199 ; 
negotiates  with  Julius  II.,  i.  201 ;  be- 
trayed by  GonsalYO  and  sent  to  Spain, 
i.  202  ;  his  death,  ib. ;  his  character, 
ib. 

Borgia,  Geoffroi,  marries  Sanda  of  Ar- 
ragon,  i.  85. 

^- Giovanni,  created  duke  of  Gan- 

dia,  i.  86 ;  wounded  at  the  siege  of 
Bracdano,  i.  145 ;  created  duke  of  Be- 
nevento,  i.  146 ;  his  death,  i.  147 ;  par- 
ticular account  of  it  by  Burchard,  ib. 

■> Girolamo,  a    Neapolitan  poet, 

i.  42. 

Lucrezia,  married  to  Giovanni 

Sforza,  lord  of  Pesaro,  i.  145 ;  marries 
Alfonso  of  Aragon,  i.  155. 

Roderigo,  see  Alexander  VI. 


Boscoli,  Pietro  Paolo,  conspires  against 
the  Medid,  i.  280  ;  decapitated,  i.  298. 

Bossi,  I>onato,  an  eminent  scholar,  i.  53. 

Boeso,  Matteo,  his  letter  describing  the 
investiture  of  Leo  X.  with  the  insignia 
of  a  cardinal,  i.  22  ;  his  moral  writings, 
ii.  262. 

Botticelli,  Sandro,  his  designs  for  the 
edition  of  Dante,  of  1488,  ii.  352. 

Bracciolini,  Giovan  Francesco,  ii.  181. 

Poggio,  effect  of  his  writings,  ii. 

Bramante,  employed  by  Alexander  VI. 

as  his  architect,  ii.  315 ;  great  works 

executed  by  him  for  Julius  II.,  ib. ; 

commences  the  modem  church  of  S. 

Pietro  at  Rome,  ii.  320. 
Brandolini,  Raffaello,  ii.  178. 
Bresda  stormed  by  the  French,  i.  248. 
Bresse,   Pliilippe   de,    recommends    to 

Charles  VIII.  the  restoration  of  the 

Hedid,  i.  102. 
Brissonet,   bishop   of   St.  Haloes,   ap- 
pointed a  cardinal  by  Alexander  VI., 

i.  110. 
Britonio,  Girolamo,  a  pretender  to  Latm 

poetry,  ii.  180. 
Buonaccorsi,  Filippo,  called  Callimachus 

Experiens,  takes  refuge   in  Pol  and 

i.  31. 


Bnonaroti,  >Iichelagnolo,  visit-s  Vittoria 
Colonna  in  her  last  moments,  ii.  128 ; 
quits  Florence,  ii.  317;  employed  at 
Rome,  ib. ;  emulation  between  him 
andLionardoda  Vinci,  ib.;  his  colossal 
statue  of  David,  ib. ;  his  cartoon  of  the 
wars  of  Pisa,  ii.  819  ;  undertakes  the 
monument  of  Julius  II.,  ii.  320 ;  his 
celebrated  statue  of  Moses,  ii.  321 ; 
quits  the  service  of  Julius  II.  in  dia> 
gust,  ib. ;  his  reconciliation  with  Julius 
II.,  ii.  322 ;  erects  the  statue  of  Julius 
II.  in  Bologna,  ii.  328 ;  conunenoee 
his  works  in  the  Capella  Sistina,  ii. 
325 ;  how  far  imitated  by  RafTaello, 
ii.  329 ;  employed  by  Leo  X.  to  re- 
build the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  at 
Florence,  ii.  332  ;  designs  for  Sebas- 
tiano  del  Piombo  in  competition  with. 
Raffaello,  ii.  342. 

Burchard,  his  account  of  Giovanni  Bor- 
gia's deatli,  i.  147. 

Cabot,  John  and  Sebastian,  eminent 
navigators,  ii.  257. 

Calamities  in  Italy,  prognostics  of.  i.  29. 

Calandra,  La,  a  comedy,  by  B.  Divizi,  i. 
18. 

Calcagnini,  Celio,  his  work,  in  1584,  on 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  ii.  254  ;  ac- 
count of  his  life  and  writings,  ii.  305. 

Calchi,BartoIommeo,  an  eminent  scholar, 
i.  53. 

Calendar,  attempts  towards  correcting 
it,  ii.  255. 

Calliergo,  Zaccaria,  a  Greek  printer  at 
Rome,  i.  345. 

Camaldoli,  Monastery  of,  Leo's  con- 
nexion with  it,  i.  20. 

Cambray,  League  of,  i.  223. 

Camerino  taken  possession  of  by  Cnsar 
Borgia,  i.  180. 

Camerti,  Varino,  called  PhUvorinus,  i. 
346F;  his  *  Thesaurus  Cornucopia:,'  ib.; 
appointed  librarian  to  the  Medici 
family,  and  bishop  of  Nocera,  i.  347  ; 
his  Apothegms,  i.  348;  his  Greek 
dictionary,  under  the  name  of  Phavo- 
rinus,  ib. 

Camillus,  Triumph  of,  represented  at 
Florence,  i.  874. 

Campeggio,  Lorenzo,  nominated  a  Car- 
dinal by  Leo  X.,  ii.  78 ;  legate  from 
Leo  X.  to  Henry  VIIL,  u.  190. 

Campson,  sultan  of  Egypt,  defeated  by 
Selim,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  Ii.  188. 
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Canowa,  Lodovico,  bishop  of  Tiicarica,  I 
legate  from  Leo  X.  to  France  and  i 
England,  i.  366;  his  singular  inter- 
Tiew  with  Erasmus  in  London,  i.  370  ;  ' 
appointed  by  Franois  I.  bishop  of  i 
Bayeox,  i.  371 ;  hie  obserratioii  on  ' 
the  ocmduct  of  Leo  X.,  li.  203.  I 

Capilopi,  Lelio,  Ippolito,  and  Camillo, 
Latin  poets,  ii.  172. 

Gapponi,  Agostino,  conspires  against  the 
Hedici,  i.  280 ;  decapitated,  i.  298. 

■  Piero,  his  courageous  opposition 
to  Charles  TIL,  i.  103. 

Capua  taken  by  the  French,  i.  177. 
Cararaggio,  Polidoro  da,  an  eminent 

painter,  U.  33a. 
Cardinals,  College  of,  its  composition  on 

the  accessioii  to  it  of  Leo,  i.  25. 

■  thirty-one  created  in  one  day  by 
Leo  X.,  il.  77. 

Cardona,  Don  Baimondo,  yiceroy  of 
l^aples,  his  slow  operations  against 
Bologna,  i.  246 ;  commands  the  Spa> 
nish  troops  at  the  battle  of  Barenna. 
i.  251 ;  assists  the  Medici  to  reg^n 
the  city  of  Florence,  i.  271 ;  attacks 
Padua,  i.  315 ;  commands  the  Spanish 
troops  against  Francis  I.,  ii.  15 ;  his 
indecisive  opposition  to  the  French, 
ii.  28. 

Cariteo,  a  Keapolitan  poet,  account  of, 
i.  38. 

Carlstadt,  see  Bodenstein. 

Carrajal,  Bernardo,  cardinal,  chief  of  the 
council  of  Pisa,  i.  242 ;  restored  to  his 
rank  by  Leo  X.,  i.  824;  performs  di- 
vine service  on  the  termination  of  the 
council  of  the  Lateran,  ii.  84. 

Casa,  Giovanni  della,  archbishi^  of 
Benevento,  a  licentious  writer,  ii. 
132. 

Castagno,  Cristoforo,  his  project  to  as- 
sassinate Zizim,  i.  28. 

Castiglione,  Baldassare,  account  of  his 
life,  ii.  865 ;  his  Libro  del  Cort^fiano, 
ii.  269 ;  his  verses  on  the  statue  of 
Cleopatra,  ii.  312. 

Cavanilla,  Trc()ano,  count  of  Trcga,  ac- 
count of,  i.  40. 

Gecco  d'Ascoh,  tee  StaUli.* 

Cento  Novelle  Antiche,  ii.  270. 

Cent  Nouvelles  NouveUes,  ib. 

Cori,  Benzoda,  commands  in  the  for- 
tress d  Crema,  ii.  15;  employed 
against  the  duke  of  Urbino  by  Leo  X., 
ii.  54. 


Cesarini,  Alessandro,  bishop  of  Pistqjar 
appointed  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 

Cesio,  Faulo-Emilio,  raised  to  the  rank 
of  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 

Chalcondyles,  Demetrius,  instructs  Leo 
X.  in  Greek,  i.  18. 

Charles  Vm.  of  France,  invited  by  Lu- 
dovico  Sforza  to  attack  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  i.  70 ;  resolves  to  under- 
take the  enterprise,  i.  73;  his  cha- 
racter, ib. ;  iHrepares  for  his  expe- 
dition, i.  76 ;  acconmiodates  his  dif- 
ferences with  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain» 
i.  77 ;  and  with  the  emperor  elect 
Maximilian,  1.78;  negotiates  with  the 
Florentines  for  their  assistance,  ib.  ; 
dismisses  the  Florentine  ambassadors 
in  displeasure,  i.  81 ;  is  encouraged  by 
the  duke  of  Ferrara,  i.  82 ;  his  inde- 
cisi<m,  ib.;  engages  Italian  stipen- 
diaries, i.  87 ;  passes  the  Alps,  i.  91 ; 
is  detained  by  sicimess  at  Asti,  L  94  ; 
his  interview  at  Pavia  with  Gian- 
Galeazzo-Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  ib. ; 
hesitates  as  to  the  prosecution  (^  his 
enterprise,  i.  92 ;  determines  to  pro- 
ceed by  way  of  Florence  to  Bonie, 
i.  93 ;  prevails  on  Fiero  de'  Medici  to 
surrender  to  him  the  fortresses  of 
Tuscany,  i.  96;  enters  the  city  of 
Florence,  i.  100 ;  intends  to  reinstate 
the  Medici,  L  102 ;  concludes  a  treaty 
with  the  Florentines,  i.  104;  eaixars 
the  states  of  the  church,  i.  105 ;  foims 
an  alliance  with  Alexander  VI.,  i. 
109;  exercises  supreme  autb<»ityin 
Bome,  i.  110 ;  proceeds  towards  Na- 
ples, i.  113 ;  enters  the  city  of  Najrfes 
as  sovereign,  i.  115;  his  conduct 
there,  i.  117 ;  league  am<»ig  the  states 
of  Italy  to  oppose  his  return,  i.  120; 
gives  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  Nea- 
politans, i.  121 ;  his  cOTonation,  i.  122 ; 
resolves  to  return  to  France ;  impolicy 
of  the  determination,  i.  124 ;  jHroeeeds 
through  the  Boman  territories,  i  125 ; 
arrives  at  Viterbo^  ib. ;  arrives  at 
Siena,  i.  126 ;  his  interview  with  Sa- 
vonarola at  Poggibonxa,  i.  127 ;  his 
fleet  defeated  at  Bapallo,  i.  129 ;  his 
troops  massacre  the  inhabitants  of 
PoDtremoli,  ib. ;  he  passes  the  Apen- 
nines, i.  L30 ;  is  opposed  by  the  allied 
army  under  the  marquk  of  Mantua, 
].  131 ;  prepares  for  engagement,  i. 
132 ;  his  gallant  conduct,  i.  133;  ef- 
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iects  the  passage  of  the  Taro,  ib.; 
returns  to  France,  i.  138 ;  observations 
upon  his  expedition  to  Naples,  lb.; 
his  death,  i.  155. 

Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria,  after- 
wards Charles  Y.,  assumes  the  go- 
Temment  of  the  Netherlands,  ii.  3. 

Charles  Y.,  haying  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  forms  the  treaty  of 
Noyon  with  Francis  I.,  ii.  69 ;  endea- 
Tours  to  obtain  the  title  of  king  of 
the  Bomans  and  the  investiture  of 
Naples,  ii.  196 ;  contends  for  the  im- 
perial crown,  ii.  199 ;  elected  em- 
peror, ii.  201;  summons  Luther  to 
attend  the  diet  of  the  empire,  ii.  224 ; 
declares  his  opinion  of  Luther  in 
writing,  ii.  229 ;  issues  an  imperial 
decree  against  him,  ii.  232;  unites 
with  Leo  X.  in  restoring  the  flunily 
of  Sforza  to  Milan,  ii.  361. 

Charles  in.,  duke  of  Savoy,  endeavours 
to  reconcile  Francis  I.  and  the  Swiss, 
ii.  19. 

Chisi,  Agostino,  a  merchant  at  Home, 
celebrates  the  election  of  Leo  X.,  i. 
296 ;  publishes  the  first  Greek  books 
at  Bome,  i.  844 ;  employs  Raflfaelloto 
decorate  his  palace,  now  called  the 
Fameslna,  ii.  836. 

Cibo,  Francesco,  marries  Maddalena  de* 
Medici,  i.  10 ;  sells  his  territorial  pos- 
sessions, i.  70. 

— — ~-~-  Lmocenzio,  nephew  of  Leo  X., 
raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  i.  817. 

Cieco,  Francesco,  his  poem  of  Mam- 
briano,  i.  47. 

Cinthio  da  Tivoli,  envoy  of  Leo  X.  to 
Louis  XII.,  i.  803. 

Clergy,  theh:  misoondnet  arraigned  by 
the  early  promoters  of  literature,  ii.86. 

CoccaJo,  Merlino,  tee  Folengi. 

Colocci,  Angelo,  his  celebrated  collection 
of  Antiques,  ii.  313. 

Colombo,  Oristoforo,  or  Columbus,  ii. 
256. 

Colonna,Fabri2do,  commands  the  Italian 
troops  at  the  battle  of  Bavenna,  i. 
252  ;  made  prisoner,  i.  258 ;  assists  in 
releasing  the  duke  of  Ferrara  from 
Bome,  i.  268. 

-'  Marc-Antonio,  defends  Bavenna 

against  de  Foix,  i.  251;  assists  in 
liberating  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  i.  268 ; 
defends  Yerona  against  the  French 
lind  Yenetians,  il  57. 


Colonna  Pomp^o,  nominated  a  cardinal 
by  Leo  X..  ii.  79. 

.— •  Prospero,  conveys  Csesar  Borgia 
to  Spain,  i.  202 ;  defeats  d' Alviano  at 
the  battle  of  Yicenza,  i.  315 ;  opposes 
the  French  in  the  Milanese,  ii.  15  ; 
surprised  and  made  prisoner  by  the 
French,  ii.  17 ;  commands  the  allied 
army  against  Milan,  ii,  364 ;  attacks 
the  city  of  Parma,  ii.  365 ;  passes  the 
Adda,  ii.  367 ;  captures  Milan,  ii.  369; 
attacks  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  ib. 

Yittoria,  account  of  her  life  and 


writings,  ii.  128. 

Combat  of  thirteen  French  and  thirteen 
Italian  soldiers,  i.  194. 

Comines,  Philippe  de,  his  character  of 
Charles  YIII.,  i.  82 ;  his  interview 
with  Charles  at  Siena,  i.  126 ;  nego- 
tiates on  the  part  of  Charles  previous 
to  the  battle  of  the  Taro,  i.  131. 

Conspiracy  of  the  cardinals  to  poison 
Leo  X.,  ii.  69 ;  observations  thereon, 
U.  74. 

Constantine,  his  supposed  donation  to 
the  church,  L  4. 

Conti,  Francesco  de*,  appointed  a  car- 
dinal by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 

Contucd,  Andrea  Sansovino,  his  cele- 
brated group  of  St.  Anne,  ii.  183; 
employed  as  a  sculptor  by  Leo  X.» 
ii.  348. 

Corbey,  treaty  of,  i.  325. 

Comazzano,  Antonio,  an  Italian  poet  at 
Milan,  i.  53. 

Cometo,  Cardinal  Adrian  di,  a  party  in 
the  conspiracy  against  Leo  X.,  ii.  73. 

Cortese,  Paolo,  his  promotion  of  litera- 
ture at  Bome,  i.  31. 

Corvino,  Massimo,  bishop  of  Massa, 
i.  42. 

Cosmico,  Nicolo  Lelio,  a  Latin  poet, 
i.  47. 

Cotta,  Giovanni,  a  Latin  poet,  i.  42. 

Corydana,  a  collection  of  Latin  poems 
by  Bomau  authors,  in  the  time  of 
Leo  X.,  ii.  183. 

Corycius,  Janus,  see  Gorizio. 

Crinitus,  Petrus,  see  Bicd. 

Cuhna,  Tristano,  ambassador  from  the 
king  of  Portugal  to  Leo  X.,  i.  859. 

Cupi,  Giovanni  de',  appointed  a  cardinal 
by  Leo  X.,  n.  78, 

Dazvte,  satirizes  the  Boman  church, 
ii.  85. 
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Decio,  Filippo,  delivers  ixu$tnictiou8  in 

the  Academy  of  Pisa  to  Leo  X.,  i.  20. 
Pelflnio,  Retro,  one  of  the  inatructon 

of  Leo  X.,  ib. 
Despotism,  its  character  in  1:175,  L  2. 
I>yon,  treaty  o^  i.  314. 
Biosoorides,  his  works  published,  ii.  261.  i 
Discoveries  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 

ii.  256 ;  consequences  thereof^  ii.  258. 
Dominion,  obeen'ations  on  the  object  of, 

i.  76. 
Donatello,  his  figure  of  Judith,  i.  98. 
Dovizi,  Bernardo,  account  of,  i.  18. 
Dolciatus,  Antonius,  inscribes  to  Leo  X. 

his  treatise  De  Kalendarii  Correc- 

tione,  ii.  255. 

£CK,  John,  animadverts  on  the  propo- 
sitions of  Luther,  iL  95 ;  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  papal  bull, 
condemning  the  doctrines  of  Luther, 
ii.  218. 

Ecus,  L',  a  French  general,  made  pri- 
soner by  Guicciardini  at  Reggio,  ii. 
362, 

Kgidio  of  Yiterbo,  an  Italian  poet,  i.  42 ; 
raised  by  Leo  X.  to  the  rank  of  car- 
dinal, ii.  77;  cardinal  legate  from 
Leo  X.  to  Spain,  ii.  190. 

Eliseo,  Giovanni,  called  Elysius  Calen- 
tius,  i.  42. 

Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  sends  a 
splendid  embassy  to  Leo  X.,  i.  359. 

Engraving  on  copper,  its  origin  and 
progress,  ii.  352. 

Entraigues,  T>\  appointed  governor  of 
the  citadel  of  Pisa,  i.  128 ;  sells  it  to 
the  inhabitants,  i.  141. 

Erasmus,  Desiderius,  his  interview  with 
Canossa,  the  pope's  legate  in  London, 
i.  370 ;  his  account  of  a  singular  ser- 
mon delivered  before  Julius  II.,  ii. 
88 ;  favours  the  cause  of  Luther,  ii. 
104 ;  engages  in  the  discussion  of  the 
questions  agitated  at  Leipsic,  ii.  211 ; 
his  opinion  respecting  picturesque 
representations  in  places  of  worship, 
ii.  242 ;  friendly  correspondence  with 
Leo  X.,  ii.  388. 

Ercole  d'Este,  duke  of  Ferrara,  a  pro- 
moter of  literature,  i.  43 ;  translates 
the  MensBc^us  of  Plautus,  ib. ;  en- 
courages Charles  YIII.  to  attack 
Naples,  i.  82 ;  appointed  umpire  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  Florence 
and  Pisa,  i.  158;  dies,  i.  210. 


Este,  tragical  event  in  the  fiuiuly  o^ 

i.  211. 
Ferdinando  d',  remains  fifty-four 

years  in  prison,  ib. 

-  Ginlio,  imprisoned  for  life,  ib. 


Etching  cm  copper  invented,  ii.  354. 

Europe,  political  system  of,  in  14754  i 
1,  2 ;  pacification  o^  ii.  57 ;  prinoes 
oft  their  ambition  for  the  pontifical 
chair,  i.  7. 

Faenza  taken  by  Offisar  Borgia,  L  172. 

Faemo,  Gabriello,  his  Latin  fables,  ii. 
172. 

Famese,  Alessandro,  legate  from  Leo  X. 
to  the  emperor  dect  Maximilian,  ii. 
190 ;  his  improvements  in  the  vicinily 
of  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  iL  498. 

Fasdtello,  Onorato,  a  Latin  poet,  ii.  172. 

Federigo  of  Aragon,  king  of  Naples,  his 
interview  with  Charles  VIII.,  i.  117 ; 
succeeds  his  nephew  Ferdinand  XL, 
i.  141;  his  popular  government,  i. 
175;  attempts  to  defend  hi§  domi- 
ui<ms  against  Louis  XII.,  i.  176 ;  ia 
betrayed  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  t 
177;  retires  to  Ischia,  1. 178;  relin- 
quishes the  crown  of  Naples,  ib. ;  me- 
diates between  the  French  and  Spa- 
nish monarchs,  i.  204. 

Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  Naples,  his  alana 
at  the  election  of  Alexander  YI.,  i. 
66;  forms  an  aUiance  with  the  Flo- 
rentines, i.  71 ;  endeavours  to  preyail 
on  Charles  YIII.  to  relinquish  his 
enterprise,  i.  84 ;  prepares  for  his  de-> 
fence,  ib. ;  dies,  i.  85. 

Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples,  opposes  the 
French  in  Romagna,  i.  89 ;  retreats 
before  D'Aubigny,  i.  99 ;  assumes  the 
crown  on  the  resignation  of  his  father 
Alfonso,  i.  112 ;  preparations  for  de- 
fending himself  against  Charles  Ym., 
ib.;  retires  before  the  French  army, 
i.  113 ;  releases  his  sulijects  from  their 
oath  of  fidelity,  i.  114;  escapes  to 
Ischia,  ib.;  kills  Candina,  lieutenant 
of  the  castle  of  Ischia,  L  115 ;  reflises 
to  treat  with  Charles  YHI.  for  the 
surrender  of  his  crown,  i.  1 1 7 ;  resorts 
to  the  aid  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
1.  119  ;  recovers  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  i.  136;  expels  the  French 
Irom  his  dominions,  i.  137 ;  manies 
his  aunt  Joajma,  i.  140 ;  dies,  i.  141. 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  agrees  with 
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CharleB  VIII.  not  to  interfere  in  the 
concerns  of  Naples,  L  77 ;  assists  Fer- 
dinand II.,  king  of  Naples,  to  expel 
the  French  from  his  dominions,  i.  1 18 ; 
forms  a  secret  treaty  with  Louis  XII. 
for  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  i.  176;  qnarrels  with  Louis 
Xn.  req>ectmg  the  partition  of  Na- 
ples, i.  192 ;  expels  the  French  from 
Naples,  i.  196 ;  marries  Germaine  de 
Foix,  niece  of  Louis  XU.,  i.  212 ;  visits 
his  Neapolitan  dommions,  i.  215 ;  jdns 
Leo  X.  in  the  treaty  of  Mechlin,  i. 
303;  forms  an  alliance  with  Henry 
Yin.  and  the  emperor  Maximilian 
against  Francis  I.,  ii.  47 ;  his  death 
and  character,  ib. 

Fermo,  Olirerotto  da,  put  to  death  by 
GKsar  Borgia  at  Sinigaglia,  i.  186. 

Ferrara,  literary  eminence  of,  in  1492, 
i.  43. 

— — ,  Duke  of,  encourages  Charles 
Yin.  in  his  expedition,  i.  82. 

Ferreri,  Bonifazio,  appointed  a  cardinal 
by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 

Ficino,  MarsiUo,  appointed  a  canon  of 
Florence,  i.  64. 

Feramosca*  Ettore,  one  of  the  com* 
batants  of  Barletta,  i.  195. 

Filiberta,  of  Savoy,  aunt  of  Francis  I., 
marries  Giuliano  de  Medici,  ii.  5. 

Fiorentina,  Giovanni,  his  novels,  entitled 
Feoorone,  ii.  270. 

Firenzuola,  Agnolo,  ii.  131. 

Flaminxo,  Giovan-Antonio,  favoured  by 
JuUuB  IL,  i.  284. 

Maro-Antonlo,  an  eminent  scho- 
lar of  Sicily,  i.  42. 

—  Marc -Antonio,  of  Serravalle, 
account  of  his  li^,ii.  168 ;  his  writings, 
ii.  171. 

Flodden,  battle  of,  i.  312. 

Florentines  expel  the  Medici,  i.  97  ;  thehr 
treaty  with  Charles  VIII.,  i.  104 ; 
attack  Pisa,  i.  142  ;  form  an  alliance 
with  Lodovioo  Sforza,  i.  154 ;  recover 
the  possession  of  Fisa^  i.  234 ;  extinc- 
tion of  their  popular  government,  i. 
276  ;  their  splendid  pageants,  i.  373  : 
state  of  their  government  on  the  death 
of  Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino,  ii.  203. 

Foix,  Gaston  de,  relieves  Bologna,  i.  245 ; 
stonns  the  city  of  Bresda,  i.  248; 
attacks  Bavenna,  i.  250 ;  defeats  the 
aUies  before  Bav^ona,  i.  253;  his 
death,  i.  254. 


Folchi,  Giovanni,  conspires  against  the 
Medici,  i.  280  ;  pardoned  by  Leo  X., 
i.  298. 

Folengi,  Teofilo,  called  Merlino  Cocc^jo, 
ii.  133 ;  macaronic  poems  and  other 
works,  ib. 

Fortigueira,  Sdpione,  called    Cartero-  ^ 
machus,  i.  349. 

Fracastoro,  Girolamo,  account  of  his  life, 
ii.  1&8 ;  his  poem,  entitled  "  Syphilis,'^ 
ii.  160. 

France,  nobles  of,  their  objection  to  the 
expedition  of  Charles  VIII.,  i.  75. 

Francis  I.,  accession  of,  to  the  crown  of 
France,  ii.  2;  assumes  the  title  of 
duke  of  Milan,  ib. ;  forms  an  alli- 
ance with  the'  archduke  Charles,  ii. 
3 ;  with  Henry  VIII.,  ib. ;  with  tho 
Venetians,  ii.  4;  prepares  to  attack 
the  Milanese,  ii.  14 ;  arrives  at  Turin, 
ii.  19 ;  summons  the  city  of  Milan  to 
surrender,  ii.  20 ;  ineffectually  endea- 
vours to  form  an  alliance  with  titie 
Swiss,  ii.  21;  defeats  them  at  Marig- 
nano,  ii.  23 ;  knighted  by  the  cheva- 
lier Bayard,  ii.  25 ;  possesses  himself 
of  tlie  Milanese,  ii.  26;  forms  an 
alliance  with  Leo  X.,  ii.  27  ;  receives 
at  Milan  an  embassy  from  the  Vene- 
tians, ii.  29 ;  interview  with  Leo  X. 
at  Bologna,  ii.  37 ;  abolishes  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  and  concludes  the 
Concordat  with  Leo  X.,  ii.  42 ;  forms 
designs  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
ii.  49  ;  suspects  Leo  X.  of  insincerity, 
ii.  51 ;  endeavours  to  gain  him  over, 
ii.  58  ;  joins  in  the  treaty  of  Noyon, 
ii.  59 ;  opposes  the  projects  of  Charles 
of  Spain,  ii.  197 ;  contends  with  him 
for  the  imperial  crown,  ii.  199 ;  pre- 
pares to  defend  his  Italian  posses- 
sions, ii.  364 ;  divested  of  the  Milanese 
by  Charles  V.  and  Leo  X.,  ii.  369. 

Franco,  Niccolo,  writes  against  Pietro 
Aretino,  ii.  276. 

Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  favours 
Luther,  ii.  97  ;  endeavours  to  obtain 
a  hearing  of  his  cause  in  Germany,  ii. 
98;  refiises  to  condemn  Luther,  ii. 
103 ;  receives  from  Leo  X.  the  con- 
secrated rose,  ii.  210. 

Fregoso,  Antonio,  called  Fhileremo,  an, 
Italian  poet,  i.  53. 

Fregoso,  Giano,  escapes  fh>m  Genoa,  i^ 
305. 

Ottavianok  brings  to  Borne  the 
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lint  inteHigenoe  of  the  btttte  of  Rft- 
Teniu,  L  2(6. 

Fr^goso,  OtUviano,  doge  of  Genoa,  as- 
mmes  the  title  of  goyemor  fi>r  the 
king  of  Fnnoe*  ii.  12  ;  Tindicates 
himaelf  to  Leo  X.,  ib.;  Borrenden 
C^enoa  to  the  French,  ii.  16. 

Fnmani,  Adamo,  a  Latin  poet,  ii.  178. 

Gaijlteo,  Antonio,  an  eminent  phyii- 
cian,  i.  42. 

Gama,  Vasoo  dl.  his  disooveries  cele- 
brated at  Borne,  i.  $59. 

Gambara,  Yeronioa,  account  of  her  life 
and  writings,  ii.  128. 

Gazoldo,  Giovanni,  poet  and  baifoon,  ii. 
180. 

George,  dnke  of  Saxony,  attends  the 
disputes  of  Luther  and  his  adversaries 
at  Leipsic,  ii.  211. 

Ghiaradadda,  battle  of,  i.  228. 

Ghiberti,  Giammatteo^  bishop  of  Ye- 
fona,  his  patronage  of  Flaminio,  ii. 
170 ;  an  opponent  to  Pietro  Aiettno, 
ii.  276. 

Glovio,  Paollo,  called  Panllns  Jovins, 
his  vindication  of  Gonsalvo,  i.  216 ; 
his  treatise  De  Fiscibus  Bomanis,  ii. 
261 ;  his  favourable  reception  by 
Leo  X.  at  Rome,  ii.  300 ;  his  hist<»i- 
cal  writings,  ii.  801. 

Ginsthiiani,  Agostino,  publishes  a  poly- 
glot edition  of  the  Psalter,  i.  866. 

Gonzaga,  family  of,  thehr  patronage  of 
Uteratnre,  i.  47. 

-^ Federigo^  marquis  of  Kantna, 

appomted  by  Leo  X.,  captain-general 
of  the  church,  ii.  368. 

— ,  lord  of  BoKZolo,  re- 
ceives Leo  as  prisoner,  i.  256 ;  joins 
the  French  in  the  defence  of  Milan, 
ii.  362. 

Francesco,  marquis  of  Mantua, 

his  cultivation  of  literature,  i.  49 ; 
commands  the  allied  army  of  Italy 
against  Charles  Vin.,i.  181;  opposes 
his  passage  of  the  Taro,  i.  182  ;  high 
commendations  of  him,  i.  135 ;  ap- 
pointed captain-general  of  the  church, 
i.  214 ;  taken  prisoner  by  the  Vene- 
tians, i.  232. 

■  Lodovioo,   protects    the    poet 

Cosmioo,  i.  47. 

Isabella,  her  elegant  tastes,  i.  49. 

— —  Bidolfo,  a  commander  at  the 
tattle  of  the  Taro,  i.  181 ;  killed,  i.  138. 


Gorizio,  Giovanni,  called  Janus  Oory- 
cins,  a  patnm  of  leaning  at  Botne, 
ii.  182, 

Granaod,  Francesco,  employed  to  pre* 
paring  the  splendid  exfaibltknis  at 
Florence,  i.  872. 

Granada,  conquest  of;  ftom  the  Moors, 
celebrated  throughout  Christendom, 
i.  35. 

Gravina,  Pietro,  a  Latin  poet,  i.  42. 

Gradias,  Kicolas,  of  Bohan,  a  Kei^o- 
litan  Academician,  i.  48. 

Grimani,  Cardinal,  his  library  at  Borne, 
iL289. 

Guiociardini,  Francesco,  his  character  of 
Alexander  TI.,  i.  66 ;  his  histofy  of 
Italy,  ii.  297;  makes  the  French 
general  L'Ecns  aprisoner  at  Beggio^iL 
362  ;  appointed  1^  Leo  X.,  commis- 
sary-general of  the  papal  antty,ii.  864. 

Pietro,   envoy  from  Florence 

to  congratulate  Leo  X.,  i.  297. 

Guidacerio,  Agaoio,  dedicates  his  Hebrew 
Grammar  to  Leo  X.,  i.  356. 

Gurck,  Matteo  Langi,  Cardinal  <j{,  im- 
perial ambassador  to  Leo  X.,  L  816 ; 
his  ambition  and  avarice,  i.  378. 

Gyraldi,  Lilio  Gregorio,  account  of  his 
life  and  writings,  iL  307. 

GiovambattiBta  Cynthio,  IL  809, 


BJBVBT  YIII.,  king  of  England,  Joins 
with  Julius  II.  and  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  against  Louis  xn.,  1.  260; 
unites  with  Leo  X.  in  the  treaty  of 
Mechlin,  i.  303 ;  subsidises  the  em- 
peror elect,  MaximlUan,  i.  804;  in- 
vades France,  i.  310;  del^ats  the 
French  at  the  battle  of  the  Spurs,  Ib. ; 
captures  Toumay,  and  appoints  Wol- 
sey  bishop  of  that  see,  i.  311 ;  cap- 
tures Terouenne,  and  gives  it  to  the 
emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  lb. ;  re- 
ceives a  congratulatory  letter  on  his 
victories  from  Leo  X.,  i.  812  ;  returns 
to  Bn^^and,  i.  814 ;  forms  an  alliance 
with  Louis  xn.,  i.  864;  agrees  to 
give  his  sister  Mary  in  marriage  to 
the  French  king,  i.  867 ;  enters  into 
an  alliance  with  Francis  I.,  ii.  8 ;  ad- 
monishes him  not  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Christendom,  ii.  16 ;  joins  the  al- 
liance against  Frauds  I.,  ii.  47 ;  (bnns 
the  treaty  of  London  with  the  emperor 
elect,  Maximilian,  and  Leo  X.,  ii.  60  ; 
writes  his  vindication  Of  the  seren 
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sacraments  against  Lather,  ii.  233; 
is  hoBOiEred  bj  Leo  X.  with  the  title 
of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  ib. ;  sends 
Aretino  300  gold  crowns,  ii.  274. 

ZDstorians  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  ii.  2^0. 

M6tY  League,  the  first,  formed  against 
Charles  Till.,  i,  120. 

Jacobatio,  Domenico,  appointed  a 
cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 

James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  threatois 
Henrj  Vllir,  i.  311 ;  enters  England 
in  great  force,  ib.;  is  defeated  and 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  i.  312. 

Xngbirami  Tomaso  Fedro,  librarian  of 
the  Vatican,  ii.  281. 

limocent  VIIL,  elected  pope,  i.  10  ; 
appoints  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  after- 
wards Leo  X.,  a  cardinal,  i.  13 ;  re- 
ceires  him  into  the  college,  i.  22  ;  his 
death  and  character,  i.  64. 

Jovius  Fanllns,  see  Gioyio. 

Italian  poets  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  ii. 
110 ;  general  classification  of  them, 
ii.  143. 

Italy,  its  tranquillity  in  1475,i.  2 ;  princes 
of,  in  1475,  ib.;  great  families  of, 
their  rise,  i.  5 ;  luxurious  refinement 
of,  about  1492,  51. 

Jubilee',  year  of,  celebrated,  i.  2. 

Julius  IL,  (GittUauo  della  Rovere.) 
characterized,  i.  26 ;  quits  Borne 
on  the  election  of  Alexander  VI., 
i.  67 ;  his  interview  with  the  Car- 
dinal de  Medici  at  Savona,  i.  166; 
elected  pope,  i.  199  ;  his  treaty  with 

[  Caesar  Borgia,  i.  200;  attempts  to 
divest  Borgia  of  his  territories,  ib.; 
seizes  the  cities  of  Perugia  and  Bo- 
logna, i.  213 ;  joins  in  the  league  of 
Camlxray,  i.  224 ;  excommunicates 
the  Venetians,  i.  227;  deserts  his 
allies,  and  forms  an  alliance  with  the 
Venetians,  i.  235 ;  excommunicates 
the  duke  of  Ferrara,  i.  236 ;  is  be- 
sieged in  Bologna,  i.  237 ;  captures  Mi- 
randola,  i.  239 ;  restores  it  to  Giovan- 
Francesco  Pico,  ib. ;  loses  the  city  of 
B<dogna,  i.  240 ;  his  statue  by  3Iichel- 
agnolo  destroyed,  ib. ;  unites  with 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  and  Henry  VIII. 
in  the  holy  league,  i.  243 ;  determines 
to  restore  the  Medici  to  Florence,  i, 
244 ;  opens  the  council  of  the  Late- 
ran,  i.  259;  deceives  Louis  XII., 
i.   261 ;    recovers   Bologna,  i.  266 ; 


his  treacherous  conduct  to  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  i.  267  ;  threatens  to  have  the 
poet  Ariosto  thrown  into  the  sea,  i. 
269 ;  his  death,  i.  280 ;  his  character 
and  conduct  considered,  i.  28 1 ;  library 
formed  by  him,  i.  284  ;  letter  to  him 
from  Fietro  Bembo,  i.  285 ;  his  en- 
couragement of  the  arts,  ii.  318  ;  un- 
dertakes to  rebuild  the  churoh  of  S. 
Pietro,  ii.  321;  his  monument  by 
Michelagnolo,  ib. ;  and  statue,  323. 
Justiniano,  Paullo,  an  early  instructor 
of  Leo  X.,  i.  20. 

L^smiB,  Pomponins,  an  eminent  scholar 
at  Rome,  i.  30. 

Lampridio,  Benedetto,  a  Latin  poet,  ii. 
172. 

Lanfredmi,  Giovanni,  Florentine  envoy 
at  Rome,  i.  11. 

Laocoon,  groupof  the,  discovered,  ii.  312. 

Lapi,  Ba^io,  dedicates  to  Leo  X.  his 
treatise,  De  setatum  oomputatione,  ii. 
255. 

Lascaris  Giovanni,  employed  by  Leo  X. 
in  the  promotion  of  Greek  literature, 
i.  332  ;  appointed  to  superintend  the 
Greek  press  at  Rome,  i.  343. 

Lateran,  council  of,  opened  by  Julius  II., 
i.  259 ;  its  sittings  renewed  by  Leo  X., 
i.  316;  its  termmation,  ii.  84. 

Latin  poetry,  its  progressive  improve- 
ment, ii.  145;  urbanity  of  Latin 
writers  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  ii.  173 ; 
particularly  cultivated  at  Rome,  ii. 
174;  extemporary  Latin  poets,  ii.  1 7  8 . 

Laurentian  library,  its  establishment  and 
vicissitudes,  ii.  179. 

Leo  the  Tenth  (Giovanni  de'  Medid), 
bom,  i.  1 ;  prognostics  respecting  him, 
i.  2 ;  destined  to  the  church,  i.  7  ;  re- 
ceives the  Tonsura,  i.  8;  appointed 
by  Louis  XI.  abbot  of  Fonte  doloe, 
ib. ;  appointed  abbot  of  Passignano 
by  Sixtus  IV.,  ib. ;  his  numerous 
church  preferments,  i.  11 ;  raised  to- 
the  rank  of  a  cardinal,  i.  18 ;  his 
education,  and  early  conversancy  with 
literature,  i.  17  ;  causes  of  the  defects 
in  his  character,  i.  19 ;  repairs  to  the 
academy  of  Pisa,  i.  20 ;  receives  the 
insignia  of  a  cardinal,  i.  22;  qmU 
Florence  to  reside  at  Rome,  i.  23 ;  his 
entry,  and  reception  at  Rome,  124; 
appointed  legate  of  the  patrimony 
and  of  Tuscany,  i.  64;  visits  Florence; 
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his  conduct  there,  ib.;  returns  to 
Rome  ou  the  death  of  Inuooent  Yin., 
ib. ;  retires  again  to  Florence  ou  the 
election  of  Alexander  VI.,  i.  67 ;  ex- 
pelled the  city  of  Florence  with  his 
brothers,  i.  97 ;  escapes  to  Bologna, 
i.  98;  retires  to  Castello,  i.  102 ;  quite 
Italy  and  trayels  through  Europe,  i. 
165  ;  his  interview  with  the  cardinal 
Giullano  della  Bovere  at  Savona,  L 
166;  returns  to  Some,  i.  170;  his 
moderation  and  prudence,  i.  206 ;  his 
difficulties  and  embarrassments,  i.  209 ; 
appointed  to  the  chief  direction  of  the 
papal  troops,  i.  214;  differs  in  opinion 
with  the  Spanish  generals,  L  246; 
legate  of  the  church  at  the  battle  of 
KaTenna,  i.  251 ;  made  a  prisoner,  i. 
255;  deUyeiod  up  to  the  custody  of 
the  cardinal  Sanseverino,  ib. ;  dis- 
patches Giulio  de'  Medici  to  Rome,  1. 
256 ;  conveyed  to  Milan,  i.  257 ;  ab- 
solyes  his  enemies,  i.  258  ;  effects  his 
escape,  i.  264 ;  attempte  by  the  aid  of 
the  Spanish  troops  to  regain  the  city 
of  Florence,  i.  271 ;  endeavours  to  pre- 
serve fh)m  pillage  the  inhabitants  of 
Frato,  i.  273 ;  restored  to  Florence,  i. 
275;  returns  to  Rome  on  the  death 
of  Julius  II.,  i.  288 ;  elected  pope,  i. 
290 ;  assumes  the  name  of  Leo  the 
Tenth,  ib. ;  motives  of  the  choice  of 
the  college,  ib.;  reasons  fbr  his  as- 
suming the  name  of  Leo  X.,  i.  292  ; 
his  coronation,  ib.;  splendid  proces- 
sion to  the  Lateran,  i.  294 ;  pardons 
the  conspirators  at  Florence,  i.  298 ; 
favours  the  family  of  Soderini,  ib. ; 
recalls  Fiero  Soderini,  late  Gonfalo- 
niere,  £rom  exile,  ib. ;  appoints  Bembo 
and  Sadoleti  pontifical  secretaries,  i. 
299;  resolves  to  establish  the  peace 
of  Europe,  ib. ;  endeavours  to  dissuade 
Louis  XII.  Irom  attacking  Milan,  i. 
302  ;  opposes  his  attempt  upon  Italy, 
i.  303  ;  forms  the  treaty  of  Mechlin, 
ib. ;  subsidizes  the  Swiss,  i.  305 ;  re- 
commends lenient  measures  to  his 
allies,  i.  309;  his  congratulatory  letter 
to  Henry  VIII.,  i.  312 ;  appointed  to 
decide  the  differences  between  the 
Venetians  and  the  emperor  elect, 
Maximilian,  i.  316 ;  renews  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Lateran  council,  ib. ;  no- 
minates four  cardinals,  i.  317;  pai-dons 
the  cardinals  who  had  adhered  to  the 


council  of  Fisa,  i.  324;  receives  the 
humiliation  of  Louis  XII.,  i.  326; 
high  expectations  formed  of  his  pon- 
tificate, i.  329;  restores  the  Gym- 
nasium, or  Ronum  academy,  i.  330 ; 
encourages  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language,  i.  332 ;  his  letter  to  Musuros, 
i.  334 ;  founds  the  Greek  institute  at 
Rome,  ib. ;  address  to  him  in  Greek 
verse,  prefixed  by  Musurus  to  his  ^ist 
edition  of  Plato,  i.  335;  appoints 
Musuras  archbishop  of  Malvasia,  L 
339 ;  dedication  to  him  by  Aldo  Ma- 
nuzio,  of  the  works  of  Plato,  i.  340; 
grante  to  Aldo  a  pontifical  privilege, 
i.  342 ;  establishes  a  Greek  press  at 
Rome,  i.  343 ;  obtains  and  publishes 
a  more  complete  copy  of  the  works  of 
Tacitus,  i.  353 ;  encourages  the  study 
of  Oriental  literature,  i.  355 ;  directe 
the  translation  of  the  scriptures  by 
Pagnini  to  be  published  at  his  ex- 
pense, i.  356 ;  encourages  researches 
for  eastern  manuscripts,  ib.;  ordoiB 
public  thanksgivings  for  the  success 
of  the  Christiana  arms,  i.  359;  re- 
ceives a  splendid  embassy  from  the 
king  of  Portugal,  ib. ;  coiners  on  him 
the  consecrated  rose,  3C0 ;  grants 
him  the  newly  discovered  countries, 
i.  362 ;  endeavours  to  prevent  the  alli- 
ance of  IfYance,  Spain,  and  Austria,  i. 
363 ;  attempts  to  reconcile  the  French 
and  English  sovereigns,  i.  364  ;  forms 
designs  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
i.  378 ;  enters  into  a  secret  alliance 
with  Louis  Xn.,  i.  379;  his  motives 
for  such  measure,  i.  380;  possesses 
himself  of  the  city  of  Modena,  i.  381 ; 
endeavours  to  reconcile  the  Venetians 
with  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  em- 
peror, i.  382 ;  dispatches  Bembo  as 
his  legate  to  Venice,  ib. ;  endeavours 
to  maintain  his  neutrality  in  the  con- 
tests respecting  Milan,  ii.  4 ;  com- 
pelled by  Francis  I.  to  take  a  decided 
part,  he  accedes  to  the  league  against 
France,  ii.  11 ;  relaxes  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  Francis  I.,  ii.  18;  forms  an 
alliance  with  him  ii.  27 ;  visits  Flo- 
rence, ii.  33 ;  his  splendid  procession, 
ii.  34 ;  visits  the  tomb  of  his  father, 
ii.  36 ;  arrives  at  Bologna,  ib. ;  his 
interview  there  vrith  Francis  I.,  ii.  37 ; 
particular  occurrences  on  that  occa- 
sion, ii.  39;  ^abolishes  the  Pragmatic 
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Sanction,  ii.  42 ;  concludes  the  Con- 
Mrdat  with  Francis  I.,  ib. ;  returns  to 
Florence,  ii.  43 ;  expels  Borghese  Pe- 
trucci  from.  Siena,  ii.  44 ;  in  danger 
of  being  seized  on  hj  barbarian  cor- 
sairs, ib;  suspected  by  Francis  I.  of 
having  fitvonred  the  attempt  of  the 
emperor  against  Milan,  ii.  51 ;  fonaa 
designs  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
nephew,  Lorenzo,  ii.  52 ;  excommuni- 
cates the  duke  of  Urbino,  and  expels 
him  from  his  dominions,  ii.  54 ;  in« 
rests  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  with  the 
duchy  of  Urbino,  ii.  55 ;  refiises  to 
absolve  the  exiled  duke,  ii.  56;  his 
aversion  to  the  establishment  of  a 
French  government  in  Italy,  ii.  58; 
attempts  to  engage  the  Swiss  against 
Francis  I.,  ib.;  endeavours  to  ooun- 
teraet  the  eifects  of  the  treaty  of 
Koyon,  ii.  59;  forms  the  treaty  of 
London  with  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  ii.  60  ;  motives 
of  Leo  X.  for  opposing  the  general 
pacification,  ii.  61 ;  requires  the  aid 
of  all  Christendom  against  the  duke 
of  Urbino,  ii.  62 ;  conspiracy  by  several 
of  the  cardinals  to  destroy  him  by 
poison,  ii.  69;  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  ii.  73 ;  creates  in  one  day 
thirty-one  cardinals,  ii.  77;  establishes 
the  Roman  see  in  great  splendour,  ii. 
81 ;  promotes  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects,  ib. ;  his  statue  erected  by  the 
citizens  of  Borne,  ii.  82  ;  promulgates 
indulgences  for  sale  in  Germany,  ii. 
91 ;  impolicy  of  this  measure,  ii.  92  ; 
inclined  to  temperate  measures  against 
Luther,  ii.  96 ;  exhorted  by  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  to  interfere,  ii.  97 ; 
summons  Luther  to  appear  at  Some, 
ib. ;  writes  to  the  elector  of  Saxony 
respecting  him,  ii.  98 ;  consents  that 
the  cause  of  Luther  may  be  heard  in 
Germany,  ib. ;  issues  a  bull,  asserting 
the  power  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  ii. 
103;  encourages  men  of  talents,  ii. 
109 ;  presents  the  poet  Tebaldeo  with 
500  ducats,  ii.  Ill ;  confers  on  the 
poet  Bernardo  Accolti  the  duchy  of 
la'epi,  ii.  112;  enriches  Agostino 
Beazzano  by  church  preferments,  ii. 
117 ;  his  reception  of  Ariosto  at 
Borne,  ii.  120 ;  .grants  him  a  papal 
bull  for  the  publication  of  his  poem 
of  Orlando  Furioso,  ii.  122  ;  appoints 


Sadoleti  bishop  of  Garpentras,  ii.  146 ; 
presents  Angurclli,  in  return  ibr  his 
Chrysopoeia,  with  an  empty  purse, 
ii.  149;  requests  Sanazzaro  to  publish 
his  Latin  poem,  De  partu  Yirginis,  ii. 
151;  receives  Vida  with  great  kind- 
ness at  Bome,  ii.  155 ;  suggests  to 
him  the  subject  of  his  Christiad,  ib ; 
commended  in  the  Latin  writings  of 
Fracastoro,  ii.  160 ;  encourages  Marc- 
Antonio  Flaminio,  ii.  168;  his  libe- 
rality to  Guido  Fostumo  Silvestri,  a 
Latin  poet,  ii.  176;  amuses  himself 
with  the  absurdities  of  pretended 
poets,  ii.  181 ;  endeavours  to  unite 
the  Christian  princes  in  a  league 
against  the  Turks,  ii.  189 ;  publishes 
a  general  truce  for  five  years,  ii.  190  ; 
forms  the  plan  of  an  attack  upon  the 
Turks,  ii.  191;  only  prevails  on  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  to  engage  in  a 
defensive  alliance,  ii.  192;  his  provi- 
sion on  the  marriage  of  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici,  ii.  194;  opposes  Charles  of 
Spain  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  the 
title  of  king  of  the  Bomans,  ii.  196  ; 
revises  to  grant  him  the  investiture  of 
Naples,  ii.  197 ;  his  motives,  ib. ;  his 
views  and  conduct  on  the  election 
of  Charles  Y.,  ii.  199;  obtains  the 
opinion  of  Machiavelli  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Florence,  ii.  204  ;  establishes 
new  regulations  there,  ii.  206 ;  en- 
deavours to  pacify  Luther,  ii.  209 ; 
confers  on  the  elector  Frederick,  the 
consecrated  rose,  ib;  publicly  con- 
demns the  doctrines  of  Luther  by  a 
papal  bull,  ii.  217  ;  the  execution  of 
his  bull  suspended  at  Wittemberg, 
ii.  219;  his  bull  publicly  burnt  by 
Luther,  ii.  220  ;  dispatches  Aleandro 
as  his  legate  to  the  emperor,  ii.  222  ; 
endeavours  to  reform  the  calender,  ii. 
255 ;  interposes  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  newly  conquered 
countries,  ii.  259 ;  increases  the  li- 
brary of  the  Vatican,  ii.  280;  en- 
courages the  research  of  antiquities, 
ii.  311  ;  places  in  the  Vatican  the 
group  of  the  Laocoon,  ii.  812 ;  his 
Iambics  on  the  statue  of  Lucretia,  ib. ; 
employs  Michelagnolo  to  rebuild  the 
church  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  ii. 
832  ;  engages  Baffaello  to  proceed  in 
painting  the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican, 
ii.  334 ;  his  portrait  by  Baffaello,  ii. 
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337;  emplofB  RaffaeUo  to  make  a 
surrey  and  delineatioa  of  Some,  ii. 
344 ;  engages  various  artists  in  his 
service,  ii.  348;  great  works  com- 
pleted by  him  in  different  parts  of 
Italy,  ii.  349 ;  seizes  upon  several  of 
the  smaller  states  of  Italy,  ii.  866 ; 
betrays  and  puts  to  death  Gian-Paolo 
Baglioni,  ii.  357  ;  attempts  to  possess 
himself  of  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  ii. 
358 ;  accused  of  having  conq»ired 
against  the  life  of  the  duke,  ib. ; 
meditates  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
and  Spaniards  ftom  Italy,  ii.  869; 
engages  Swiss  mercenaries  in  his  ser- 
vice, ib. ;  forms  a  treaty  with  Charies 
Y.  for  restoring  the  family  of  Sforza 
to  Milan,  ii.  861 ;  commences  hos- 
tilities against  the  French,  ii  363 ; 
captures  Milan,  ii.  369;  his  sudden 
indisposition  and  death,  ii.  371 ; 
reasons  for  believing  that  he  was 
poisoned,  iL  372 ;  his  monument,  ii. 
374  ;  diversity  of  opinions  respecting 
his  character,  ii.  376;  causes  of  such 
diversity,  ib.;  inquiry  into  his  real 
character,  ii.  377 ;  his  person  and 
manners,  ib. ;  his  intellectual  endow- 
ments, ib. ;  his  political  conduct  con- 
sidered, ii.  380 ;  his  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter, ii.  383  ;  his  supposed  neglect 
of  sacred  literature,  ii.  884;  his  cor- 
respondence with  Erasmus,  ii.  387  ; 
charged  with  profligacy  and  irreligion, 
ii.  389 ;  aspersions  on  his  moral  cha- 
racter, ii.  390;  his  relaxations  and 
amusements,  ii.  891 ;  his  knowledge 
of  music,  ib.;  his  predilection  for 
buffoons,  ii.  391 ;  his  abstinence,  ii. 
393  ;  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  ii.  394 ;  his  encouragement  of 
letters  and  of  arts,  ii.  395 ;  how  far 
he  was  rivalled  in  this  respect  by 
the  other  sovereigns  of  his  time,  ii. 
396. 

Leonico  Nicolo,  »ee  Tomeo. 

Librafatta,  taken  by  the  Pisans,  i.  172. 

Ligny,  Prince  de,  appointed  governor  of 
Siena  by  Charles  VHI.,  i.  126. 

Literature,  state  o^  in  Bome  in  1492,  i. 
30;  at  the  commencement  of  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  i.  327 ;  effects 
of  its  revival  on  the  established  reli- 
gion, ii.  85  ;  consequenftes  of  the  Be- 
formation  upon  it,  ii.  239. 

Loudon,  treaty  of,  ii.  60. 


Louis  XIL  defeats  the  KeapcOitaas, 
L  89 ;  asserts  his  claim  to  the 
duchy  of  MUan,  i.  129  ;  succeeds 
to  the  crown  of  France,  i.  165 ; 
divorces  his  wi£e,  and  marries  the 
widow  of  Charles  Vm.,  ib.;  rescues 
on  the  conquest  of  Milan,  L,  163 ; 
forms  an  alUance  with  the  pope,  1. 164 ; 
possesses  himself  of  the  states  of  Milan, 
i.  167 ;  conspires  with  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  to  betray  the  king  of  Nai^es,  i. 
176;  attacks  the  Neapcditan  territory, 
i  177 ;  quarrels  with  the  king  of  Spain 
respectmg  the  partition  of  Naples,  i. 
192;  attacks  successfully  the  Spanish 
troops,  i.  193  ;  renews  his  efforts 
against  Najdes,  i.  204 ;  his  army  de- 
feated on  the  Garigliano,  ib.;  his 
final  expulsion  fh>m  Naples,  i.  212 ; 
causes  of  his  animosity  against  the 
Venetians,  i.  223 ;  joins  the  league  of 
Cambray,  i.  224 ;  defeats  the  Venetians 
at  Ghiaradadda,  i.  228 ;  storms  the 
citadel  of  Peschiera.  i.  229 ;  opposes 
the  authority  of  Julius  II.,  i.  238 ;  is 
desuous  of  a  reconciliation  with  him, 
i.  261;  is  deluded  by  him,  ib.;  his 
troops  expelled  from  Italy,  i.  263 ; 
attacks  the  states  of  Milan,  i.  300 ; 
negotiates  for  the  favour  of  Leo  X.,  ib. ; 
forms  with  the  Venetians  the  treaty 
of  Blois,  i.  301 ;  attacks  the  Milanese, 
i.  803 ;  defeated  by  the  Swiss  at  No- 
vara,  i.  307  ;  again  expelled  from 
Italy,  i.  310 ;  his  humiliation  and  ab- 
solution by  Leo  X.,  i.  326 ;  endeavours 
to  gain  over  to  his  interests  the  Hel- 
vetic states,  i.  362;  proposes  an  alliance 
by  marriage  with  the  Houses  of  Spain 
and  Austria,  ib. ;  is  counteracted  by 
Leo  X.,  i.  363 ;  reconciles  his  differ- 
ences with  Henry  VIII.  and  forms  an 
alliance  with  him,  i.  366 ;  rejects  the 
alliance  of  Spain  and  Austria,  i.  368 ; 
marries  the  princess  Mary,  sister  of 
Henry  Vm.,  i.  S69 ;  forms  a  secret 
alliance  with  Leo  X.,  i.  379 ;  dies,  i. 
383  ;  his  character,  i.  386. 

Louis  of  Bourbon,  appointed  a  cardinal 
by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 

Luther,  Martin,  prepares  the  way  for 
the  Beformation,  ii.  91 ;  opposes  the 
sale  of  indulgences,  ii.  93  ;  publishes 
his  propositions,  ii..  94 ;  replies  to  Sfl- 
vestro  Prierio,  ii.  96;  summoned  by 
Leo  X.  to  appear  at  Bome,  ii.  97; 
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iwrnpiaina  of  the  piooeediiigs  against 
him.  ib. ;  obtains  a  hearing  of  his 
cause  in  Germany,  ii.  98 ;  repairs  to 
Augsburg,  ib. ;  his  interview  with  the 
cardinal  of  Gaeta,  ii  100 ;  requires 
time  to  deUberate,  iL  101 ;  appeals  to 
Leo  X.,  ii.  103 ;  his  doctrines  opposed 
by  a  papal  decree,  it  108;  appeals 
finom  Leo  X.  to  a  general  ooundl,  ib. ; 
combines  his  cause  with  that  of  the 
promoters  of  literature,  ii.  104;  his 
conduct  towards  Srasmus,  ii.  106 ; 
offers  to  submit  his  opinions  to  the 
test  of  reason  and  scripture,  ib. ;  his 
conferences  with  AOltitz,  u.  310 ;  is 
prevailed  on  to  write  to  Leo  X.,  ii.  3 13 ; 
sarcastic  tenor  of  his  letter,  ii.  313 ; 
his  doctrines  publicly  condemned  by 
a  papal  bull,  ii.  317 ;  bums  the  pope's 
bull  at  Wittemberg.ii.  330 ;  endeaTonrs 
to  obtam  the  favour  of  Charles  Y.,  ii. 
331 ;  dted  to  appear  before  the  diet 
of  the  empire,  iL  334 ;  proceeds  to 
Worms,  ib. ;  his  first  appearance  be- 
fore the  emperor,  iL  335;  droomstances 
attending  it,  ii.  336 ;  his  second  appear- 
ance, ii.  337 ;  refiises  to  retract  his 
writhigs,  ii.  338;  observations  on  his 
conduct,  ib. ;  quits  Worms  to  return  to 
Wittemberg,  ii.  383 ;  conveyed  to  the 
castle  of  Wartburg,  ib. ;  his  doctrines 
attacked  by  Henry  VIIL,  ib. ;  his  con- 
duct and  character  considered,  ii.  385 ; 
his  bold  assertion  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vate Judgment,  ib.;  his  inflexible 
adherence  to  his  own  opinions,  ii. 
387. 

Hachiavixli,  Niocolo,  ambassador 
from  the  Florentines  to  Louis  XII.,  i. 
173 ;  his  account  of  Borgia's  destruc- 
tion of  the  princes  of  Italy,  i.  183  ; 
engages  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
Medici,  i.  280 ;  pardoned  by  Leo  X., 
i.  398 ;  his  memoir  addressed  to  Leo 
X.  on  the  goyemment  of  Florence,  ii. 
204  ;  conspires  a  second  time  against 
the  Medici,  ii.  391;  his  histwy  of 
Florence,  ib. ;  estimate  of  his  political 
writings,  ii.  293. 

Majo,  Giuniano,  of  Naples,  preceptor  of 
Sanazzaro,  i.  41. 

Mantegna,  Andrea,  his  engravings  on 
copper,  ii.  853. 

Mantua,  diet  of;  L  369. 

refinement  of  the  court  of,  L  49. 


Hsntnano  Battista,  a  Latin  poet,  i.  50 1 
his  enlogy  of  Francesco  Gonzaga,  i. 
430. 
Mannzio  Aldo,  account  of  him,  L  58 ; 
instructs  Alberto  Fio,  lord  of  Carpi,  i. 
59 ;  his  acquaintance  with  Giovanni 
Pico  of  Mirandola,  ib. ;  his  motives 
for  undertaking  to  print  the  works  of 
the  ancients,'  ib.  ;  establishes  his 
press  at  Venice  and  founds  an  academy 
there,  i.  60 ;  progress  and  success  of 
his  undertaking,  L  61;  inscribes  to 
Leo  X.  the  first  edition  of  the  works 
of  Plato,  i.  340 ;  obtains  fhmi  Leo  X. 
a  papal  privilege,  i.  3^3. 
Marck,  Bobert  de  la,  gallant  action  of, 

i.  308. 
Marco,  St.,  garden  of,  at  Florence,  de- 
stroyed by  the  populace,  L  98. 
Marignano,  battle  of,  ii.  33. 
Marone,  Andrea,  an  extemporary  Latin 

poet,  ii.  178. 
Marullus,  Michaele,  a  distinguished  Latin 
scholar,    i.  48 ;    encourages   Charles 
YIII.  to  the  conquest  of  Naples,  i. 
112. 
Mary,  sister  of  Henry  YIII.,  marries 
Louis  XII.,  L  867 ;  left  a  widow,  and 
marries  the  duke  of  Sufiblk,  L  386. 
Mattioli,  Pier- Andrea,  his  commentaries 

on  Diosoorides,  ii.  361. 
Mauro,  Francesco,  cultivates  the  poesia 

Bemesca,  ii.  139. 
Maximilian,  emperor  elect,  reconciled  to 
Charles  YIU.,  L  79 ;  enters  Italy  in 
great  ibroe,  i.  143  ;  his  attempt  fhis- 
.  trated,  ib. ;  makes  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt on  the  city  of  Padua,  i.  333  ; 
joins  Leo  X.  in  the  treaty  of  Mechlin, 
i.  303;  serves  in  the  British  army 
under  Henry  YIII.,  i.  310;  razes  the 
town  of  Terouenne,  i.  311 ;  submits 
his  differences  with  the  Venetians  to 
Leo  X.,  i.  816 ;  joins  with  England 
and  Spain  in  the  treaty  against 
Francis  I.,  iL  47  ;  enters  Italy  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  ii.  50 ;  his  ineffec- 
tual attempt  against  Milan,  ib. ;  joins 
with  Leo  X.  and  Henry  YIII.  in  the 
league  of  London,  ii.  60 ;  accedes  to 
the  treaty  of  Noyon,  ib. ;  exhorts 
Leo  X.  to  proceed  against  Luther,  ii. 
97  ;  his  death  and  character,  ii.  98. 
Mazzuoli,  Francesco,  called  Parmigiano, 

his  beautiful  etchings,  ii.  354. 
Mechlin,  treaty  of,  L  308. 
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Medici,  the  family  ot  expelled  firom 
Florence,  i.  97;  their  palace  plun- 
dered, i.  98 ;  their  unauccesaftil  at- 
tempt to  regain  their  native  place, 
i.  143;  make  a  second  attempt  to 
enter  Florence,  i.  151;  nnsaocessftil 
in  a  third  attempt,  i.  168 ;  make  a 
fourth  eflbrt,  i.  173 ;  again  endeavour 
to  effect  their  restoration,  i.  271 ;  re- 
stored to  Florence,  i.  275 ;  methods 
adopted  by  them  to  secure  theh:  power, 
i.  276 ;  conspiracy  against  them,  i. 
S80 ;  deliberations  at  Rome,  for  their 
aggrandizement,  i.  878. 

Alessandro  de',  afterwards  called 

duke  of  Florence,  ii.  202;  created 
duke  of  CittiL  di  Penna,  ii.  361. 

Alibnshia  de',  her  cautious  ad- 
vice to  her  son  Lorenzo,  i.  375. 

Clarice  de',  daughter  of  Fiero, 

marries  Filippo  Strozzi,  i.  206. 

Giovanni  de',  see  Leo  X. 

•>! Giovanni  de',   captain   of  the 

Bande  Nere,  his  early  military  ser- 
vices, ii.  65  ;  his  intrepidity,  ii.  868. 

^— — —  Giovanni  de',  son  of  Pier-Fran- 
cesco, encourages  Charles  YIII.  to 
enter  Italy,  i.'SO ;  returns  to  Florence 
and  assumes  the  name  of  Popolani, 
i.  101. 

GiuUano  de',  expelled  the  city 

of  Florence  with  his  brothers,  i.  97  ; 
restored  to  his  native  place,  i.  275 ; 
acknowledged  as  chief  of  the  state, 
i.  277 ;  institutes  the  order  of  the 
diamond,  i.  278;  his  impresa,  or 
arms,  ib. ;  mediates  between  Leo  and 
Louis  XII.,  i.  300;  relinquishes  his 
authority  at  Florence  to  reside  at 
Borne,  i.  820;  his  moderation  and 
urbanity,  ib. ;  appointed  a  Boman 
citizen,  i.  321 ;  rejoicings  at  Bome  on 
that  occasion,  ib.;  his  amiable  cha- 
racter, i.  376 ;  marries  Filiberta  of 
Savoy,  aunt  of  Francis  I.,  ii.  5 ;  con- 
fidential letter  to  him  from  the  car- 
dinal da  Bibbiena,  ii.  7 ;  commands 
the  Roman  cavalry  as  general  of  the 
church,  U.  15 ;  his  death,  ii.  44. 

*— —  Giulio  de',  Clement  VII.,  his 
early  destination,  i.  22 ;  characterized, 
ib. ;  dispatched  to  Bome  with  infor- 
mation of  the  battle  of  Bavenna,  i. 
256 ;  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal, 
i.  317  ;  advises  Leo  X.  against  pusil- 
lanimous measures,  iL  IS  ;  takes  the 


command  in  the  war  of  Urfoino*  ii.  6(> . 
directs  the  aflOdrs  of  Tuaoany  under 
Leo  X..  ii.  206 ;  legate  to  the  allied 
army  before  Milan,  ii.  366  ;  captures 
the  city  of  Milan,  ii.  369. 

Medici.  IppoUto  de',  afterwards  cardinal 
a  favourite  of  Leo  X.,  ii:  201. 

■  Lwenzo  de',  called  the  Ma^- 

ficent,  father  of  Leo  X.,  destines  his 
son  Giovanni  to  the  church,  i.  8 ;  his 
account  of  the  eariy  pnnnotioiis  of 
his  son.  L  9 ;  his  efforts  to  obtain  for 
his  son  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  i.  10 ; 
his  letters  to  Lanfredini,  and  to  the 
pope,  i.  11,  12 ;  his  account  of  the 
elevation  of  his  son  to  that  ^gtdty,  i. 
13  ;  the  leading  Platonist  of  his  time, 
i.  19 ;  endeavours  to  shorten  his  son'j 
probation,  i.  20 ;  his  advice  to  his  son 
on  his  first  visit  to  Bome,  i.  25  ;  his 
death,  i.  63. 

'  ' '  ■*  Lorenzo  de',  son  of  Pier-Fran- 
cesco, encourages  Charles  VIII.  to 
enter  Italy.  L  80 ;  returns  to  Florence, 
and  assumes  the  name  of  Popolani, 
i.  101. 

Lorenzo  de',  son  of  Piero,  after- 
wards duke  of  Urbino,  i.  205 ;  assumes 
the  government  of  Florence,  i.  320 ; 
entertains  the  Florentines  with  tour- 
naments, i.  375;  cautious  advice  to 
him  from  his  mother,  ib. ;  his  ambi- 
tious character,  i.  378;  commands 
the  Florentine  troops  against  Francis 
I.,  ii.  15 ;  hesitates  to  proceed  against 
the  enemy,  ii.  22  ;  attacks  the  duchy 
of  Urbino,  ii.  64 ;  assumes  the  title  of 
duke  of  Urbino,  ii.  55  ;  conducts  the 
war  of  Urbino,  ii.  64 ;  is  dangeronsly 
wounded  before  the  fortress  of  Mon- 
dolib,  ii.  66 ;  marries  Madelaine  de  la 
Tour,  ii  194;  his  death,  ii.  201. 

—  Madalena  de',  married  to  Fran- 
cesco Cibo,  i.  10. 

Piero  de',  brother  of  I^eo  X., 

visits  Bome,  i.  9;  accompanies  his 
brother  from  Fiesole  to  Florence,  i. 
28 ;  on  the  death  of  his  father,  is  con- 
tinued in  the  government  of  Florence, 
ii.  64 ;  forms  an  alliance  with  Ferdi- 
nand, king  of  Naples,  i.  71 ;  declines 
the  proposed  alliance  with  Charles 
Vin.,  i.  79 ;  his  agents  driven  from 
Lyons,  i.  81 ;  his  letter  to  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Florence,  i.  94;  surrenders 
to  Charles  VIIL  the  fbrtresses  of  Tus- 
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, }.  9« ;  faiews  the  displeasure  of  ' 
the  Florentines,  ib. ;  is  opposed  on  | 
attempting  to  enter  the  palace,  and  \ 
expelled  the  city,  i.  97;   retires  to 
Venice,  i.  102 ;  loses  the  opportunity 
cf  behig'  restored  by  Charles  Vin., 
ib. ;  joins  the  king  in  the  papal  states, 
i.  105;  perishes  in  the  river  Garig- 
IkHH^  i.  205. 

Menaldo,  commander  of  Ostia,  taken 
prisoner  by  Gonsalvo,  i.  14C. 

Melancthon,  Pliilip,   Luther's  affeetion 
for  htoi,  ii.  99  ;  attached  to  the  cause 
of  Lather,  ii.  104 ;  takes  a  part  in  the  | 
dnqratations  at  Leipsie,  ii.  21 1 ;  softens  ; 
the  asperity  of  Luther's  doctrines,  ii.  . 
3S9.  ' 

Miclidozzi,  Bernardo,  one  of  the  in- 
StroctoiB  of  Leo  X.,  i.  18. 

IDIaa,  Inxvrions  refinement  of  the  eourt 
of,  under  Lod.  Sforzo,  i,  60. 

HilitaTy  discipline,  imi^oyements  in,  i. 
220. 

Ifiltitz,  Charles,  sent  by  Leo  X.  as  his 
legate  to  pacify  Luther,  ii.  209  ;  his 
conferences  with  Luther,  ii.  210;  re- 
news hiseilbrts  to  appease  him,  ii.  212. 

Minuziano,  Alessandro,  of  MUan,  pirates 
the  first  e^tion  of  the  works  of  Taci- 
tus, 1.  354. 

Slirandola  captured  by  Julius  IL,  i.  239. 

Molza,  Francesco  Maria,  account  of  his 
life  and  writmgs,  ii.  118. 

Slontpensier,  Gilbert  de  Bourbon,  duke 
de,  viceroy  of  Charles  VIII.,  in 
Naples,  i.  123  ;  compelled  to  retire  to 
Atella,  i.  136;  surrenders  himself  to 
the  Spanish  troops,  i.  187 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Montalto,  Lodoyico,  a  Neai>olitan  aca- 
demician, }.  42. 

Montefeltre,  Federigo  di,  duke  of  Urbino, 
his  patronage  of  literature,  i.  48. 

— -  Gnidubaldo,  his  son,  eulogized 
by  Bembo  and  Castiglione,  ib. ;  dis- 
possessed of  Urbino  by  Ceesar  Borgia, 
i.  180. 

Moral  philosopTiy,  study  of,  ii.  262. 

Morone,  Gurolamo,  advises  Maximilian 
Sforza  to  resign  bis  dominions,  ii.  26  ; 
negotiates  for  as  attack  on  the  French, 
ii.  58. 

Mozzarello,  Giovanni,  called  Mntins 
Arelios,  a  Latin  poet,  ii.  177 ;  his  un- 
fortunate death,  ib. 

Mnsaros,  Marcus,  letter  to  him  from  Leo 
Z.,  1.  334 ;  translation  of  bis  Greek 


verses  prefixed  fo  the  ffirst  edition  of 
Plato,  i.  335;  appointed  archbishop 
of  Malvasia.  i.  339  ;  dies,  ib. 

Naples,  state  of  literature  there  in  149*2, 
i.  32 ;  academy  of,  ib. ;  disputed  claims 
of  the  families  of  Aragon  and  Anjbn 
to  its  sovereignty,  i.  73 ;  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  for  its  par- 
tition, i.  176 ;  dissensions  betweea 
those  monarchs  resx>ecting  its  divi- 
sion, i.  192;  finally  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards,  i.  196. 

Nardi,  Jacopo,  his  history  of  Florence, 
ii.  296. 

Natural  history,  study  of,  ii.  260. 

Natural  philosophy,  study  of,  ii.  233. 

Navagero,  Andrea,  his  Kite  and  writings, 
ii.  164. 

Navarro,  Pietro,  his  advice  at  the  battle 
of  Kavenna,  i,  252  ;  made  a  prisoner 
by  the  French,  i.  253  ;  released  by 
Francis  I.,  and  commands  the  Basque 
infantry  in  his  service,  ii.  15. 

Neapolitan  poets,  their  hostility  towards 
those  of  Florence,  i.  38,  39. 

NeUi  Pietro,  called  Andrea  da  Bergftmo,  \ 
ii.  131. 

Nemours,  duke  of,  attacks  the  Spaniards 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  i.  193  ;  his 
defeat  and  death,  i.  195. 

Nerii,  Filippo,  d*,  ii.  294;  his  commen- 
taries on  the  civil  affau*9  <^  Florence, 
ii.  295. 

Bernardo  and  Neri  de',  pub- 
lishers of  the  first  edition  of  Homer, 
ii.  294. 

Nero>  Bernardo  del,  appointed  gonfalo- 
niere  of  Flwence,  i.  150 ;  executed,  i. 
152. 

Nestor,  Dionysins,  lexicographer,  i.  53. 

Nicholas  III.,  enlirged  the  palace  of  the 
Vatican,  ii.  313. 

Nicholas  V.,  his  extensive  prcgect  for 
improving  the  palace  of  the  Vatican, 
ib. 

Niello,  stampe  di,  ii.  351. 

Nifo,  Agostino,  an  eminent  teacher  of 
philosophy,  ii.  249. 

Nino,  Antonio,  a  conspirator  against 
Leo  X.,  ii.  70 ;  executed,  ii.  75. 

Novara  recovered  by  the  allies,  i.  138. 

battle  of,  i.  307. 

Giovanni  di,  or  Johannes  Nova- 

riensis,  pdnts  out  the  errors  of  the 
calendar,  ii.  255. 
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Novels,  writers  of,  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 

iL270. 
Noyon,  treaty  of,  ii.  69. 
Nomalio,  Cristofoio,  iq;»pointed  a  cardinal 

by  Leo  X..  U.  77. 

Orlakdhvi,  Fiero,  conspires  against  the 
Hedioi,  i.  280  ;  pardoned  by  Leo  X. 
i.  298. 

Orsini,  Carlo,  defeats  the  troops  of  Alex- 
ander YL,  i.  145. 

-. Clarice,  mother  of  Leo  X.,  her 

dream,  i.  1. 

— —  Frandotto^  nominated  a  cardi- 
nal by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 

Nicolo,    count   of   Fltigliano, 

general  of  the  Venetians,  i.  227  ;  his 
oi^nion  on  their  mode  of  defence,  ib. ; 
defeated  by  Louis  XII.,  at  the  battle 
of  Gluaradadda,  i.  228 ;  his  death,  i. 
286. 

Faolo,  put  to  death  by  Caesar 

Borgia,  at  SinigagUa,  i.  186. 

Rinaldo,  archbishop  of  Florence, 

his  embassy  to  Rome,  i.  21. 

Virginio,  engages  to  assist  the 

Medici  in  recoyering  the  city  of  Flo- 
rence, i.  143  ;  his  death,  i.  144. 

Ostia  captured  by  Gonsalvo  d'Aguilar, 
i.  146. 

Padua  recovered  by .  the  Venetians,  i. 

231 ;  ineffectual  attempt  upon  it  by 

the  emperor  Maximilian,  i.  232. 
Fagnini,  8ante,  encouraged  by  Leo  X. 

to  publish  his  translation  of  the  Bible, 

i.  366. 
Falisse,   le  sieur  de',  a  French  com- 
mander, surprises  Frospero  Colonna 

and  takes  him  prisoner,  ii.  17. 
Fallai,  Biagio,  called  Blosius  Falladius, 

a  Latin  poet,  ii.  18^ ;  publishes  the 

**  Coryciana,"  ib. 
Fallavicini,  Giovan-Battista,  raised  to 

the  dignity  of  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii. 

80. 
— -  Cristoforo,  a  noble  Milanese,  put 

to  death  by  Lautrec,  ii.  368. 
Fandolfini,  Nicolo,  created  a  cardinal  by 

Leo  X.,  ii.  78, 
Pandone,  Camillo,  sent  by  Ferdinand  of 

Naples  to  Charles  VIII.,  i.  84. 
Fapal  dominions,  their  extent,  i.  6. 
Papal  government,  nature  of,  i.  8 ;  its 

advantages,  i.  5 ;   how  exercised  in 

the  middle  ages,  ii.  84. 


Fardo,  Giovanni,  a  Neapolitan  acaAemi- 
dan,  i.  43. 

FarmeniOk  I^orenzo,  costode  of  the  Vati- 
can library,  ii.  280. 

Farmigiano,  tee  MazzuoU. 

Fasserini,  Silvio^  nominated  a  cardinal 
by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 

Fazzi,  Cosmo  de*,  archbishop  of  Flo- 
rence, conspires  against  the  Medid, 
i.  280. 

Fellegrino  da  Modena  paints  in  the 
Vatican,  ii.  339. 

Fenni,  Giov.  Francesco,  called  n  Fat- 
tore,  a  pupil  of  Baffaello,  ii.  339. 

Fetrarca,  his  reproaches  of  the  Soman 
court,  ii.  85. 

Fetrucci,  Alfonso,  a  cardinal,  conspires 
to  destroy  Leo  X.  by  poison,  ii.  69  ;  is 
sdzed  on  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  70  ;  degraded 
from  his  rank,  ii.  75;  strangled  in 
prison,  ib. 

Borghese,  expelled  frem  Siena 

by  Leo  X.,  ii.  44. 

Raffaello,  obtains  the  chief  au- 
thority in  Siena,  ii.  44 ;  appointed  a 
cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 

Pico,  Galeotto,  assassinates  his  uncle, 
Giovan-Francesco,  ii.  251. 

— — ^—  Giovanni,  of  Mirandola,  charac- 
terized, i.  17;  his  friendship  with 
Aldo  Manuzio,  i.  59. 

— — ^—  Giovan-Francesco,  count  of  Mi- 
randola, ambassador  of  Julius  II., 
i.  237 ;  restored  to  his  dominions  by 
Julius  II.,  i.  239 ;  account  of  his  life 
and  writings,  ii.  251;  his  unhappy 
death,  ii.  252. 

'  Lodovico,  count  of  Mirandola, 

killed,  i.  283. 

Fio,  Alberto,  lord  of  Carp,  instructed 
by  Aldus,  i.  59. 

Fiombino  taken  by  Ciesar  Borgia,  i.  180. 

Fippi,  Giulio,  called  Giulio  Romano,  a 
disciple  of  Raffaello,  assists  him  in 
painting  the  Vatican,  ii.  339. 

Pisa,  asserts  its  liberties,  i.  99 ;  the  in- 
habitants entreat  the  protection  of 
Charles  VIII.,  i.  128;  prepare  for 
their  defence,  i.  141;  exertions  for 
that  purpose,  ib. ;  repulse  the  Flo- 
rentines, i.  142 ;  progress  of  the  siege 
of,  i.  1 53 ;  attack  upon,  by  the  French : 
and  Florentines,  i.  171 ;  surrender  to 
the  Florentines,  i.  234. 

council  of,  i.  241;  remove  to 

Milan,  i.  243. 
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Flsani,  Francesco,  appointed  a  cardinal 
hy  Leo.  X.,  ii.  80. 

Pins  II.,  his  idea  of  converting  the 
Grand  Tnik,  i.  3. 

Fins  III.,  Francesco  FiccolOmini,  ac- 
count of,  i.  26 ;  his  election  and  short 
pontificate,  i.  198. 

Platina,  Baitol.,  his  kindness  to  Julius 
Pomp.  LaetuB,  i.  30. 

Platonic  philosophy,  its  effects  on  the 
established  religion,  ii.  89 ;  its  study 
restrained  by  the  church,  ii.  90. 

Plautus,  Menaechmus  of,  translated  by 
the  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  acted  in 
that  city,  i.  43. 

Pliny  the  elder,  his  works  commented 
on  and  published,  ii.  261. 

Poem,  an  anonymous,  rouses  the  states 
of  Italy  against  Charles  VIII.,  i.  106. 

Poderico,  Francesco,  a  Neapolitan  aca- 
demician, account  of,  i.  40. 

Politiano,  Angelo,  an  early  instructor  of 
lico  X.,  i.  14 ;  his  letter  to  Innocent 
VIII.,  i.  16 ;  the  reliance  to  be  placed 
upon  his  criticisms,  i.  31 ;  his  Latin 
writings  compared  with  those  of  Pon- 
tano,  i.  34  ;  assailed  by  Sanazzaro, 
\.  38. 

Polli^uolo,  Antonio,  an  early  engraver 
on  copper,  ii.  352. 

Pomponazzo,  Pietro,  called  Perotto,  an 
eminent  professor  of  philosophy,  ii.  2  47 

Pontano,  Giovanni,  called  Jovianus 
Pontanus,  the  academy  of,  i.  32  ;  his 
various  works,  i.  33  ;  his  Latin  poetry 
compared  with  that  of  Politiano,  i. 
34;  his  dislike  towards  PoUtiano,  i. 
37;    appointed  secretary  to  Alfonso 

.      II.,  i.  85 ;  Iiis  oration  before  Charles 
J  /      VIII.,  i.  12/;  liis  treatise,  De  Prin- 
cipe, ii.  263;  his  work,  De  Obedientia, 
and  other  moral  writings,  ib. 

Pontremoli,  massacre  of  the  inhabitants 
of,  by  the  French,  i.  129. 

Ponzetto,  Ferdinando,  created  a  cardinal 
by  Leo  X.,  ii.  80. 

Popes,  origin  of  their  temporal  autho- 

thority,  i.  6  ;  mode  Of  electing,  i.  290. 

Portio,  Camillo,  his  oration  in  praise  of 

Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  i.  359. 
prato  sacked  by  the  Spaniards,  i.  273. 
Prie,  Aymar  de,  captures  the  territory  of 

Genoa,  ii.  16. 
Prierio,   Silvestro,  master  of  the  apos- 
tolic palace,  answers  the  propositions 
of  Luther,  ii.  95. 


Pucci,  Lorenzo,  endeavours  to  assist  the 
cause  of  the  Medici  in  Florence,  i.  270 ; 
raised  by  Leo  X.  to  the  rank  of  car- 
dinal, i.  317. 

Puntormo,  Giacomo  da,  employed  as  a 
painter  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  849. 

QuERNO,  Camillo,  called  the  arch-poet, 
ii.  179. 

RAFFAEI.I.O  d'Urbino,  see  Sanzio. 

Baimondi,  Marc-Antonio,  an  eminent 
engraver  on  copper,  ii.  352. 

Bangone,  Ercole,  raised  to  the  rank  of 
cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 

Bannusio,  Giovan-Battista,  his  monu- 
ments to  Fracastoro  and  Navagero, 
ii.  164 

Bapallo,  battle  of,  i.  129. 

Bavenna,  attacked  by  the  French  under 
Gaston  de  Foix,  i.  260 ;  battle  of,  i. 
261. 

Marco  da,  an  engraver,  ii.  358 


Beformation  of  the  church,  its  origin,  ii. 
85 ;  by  what  means  promoted  by 
Luther,  ii.  98  ;  its  further  progress,  ii. 
209 ;  uncharitable  spirit  of  its  first 
promoters,  ii.  238  ;  its  effects  on  lite- 
rary studies,  ii.  239 ;  on  the  fine  arts, 
ii.  241 ;  on  the  political  and  moral 
state  of  Europe,  ii.  243. 

BeUcs  sent  by  the  Turkish  emperor  to 
the  pope,  i.  28. 

Biario,  Baffaello,  cardinal  of  S.  Georgio, 
i.  26  ;  favours  the  election  of  Leo  X., 
i.  290 ;  conspires  against  Leo  X.,  ii. 
71;  degraded  from  liis  rank,  ii.  75;. 
pardoned  and  restored  to  favour,  ib. ; 
quits  Bome  to  reside  at  Naples,  ii.  76, 

Bhallus,  Manilius,  appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  Malvasia  by  Leo  X.,  i.  389. 

Bicci,  Pietro,  called  Petrus  Crinitus,  ac- 
count of,  i.  65  ;  laments  the  approach- 
ing calamities  of  Naples,  i.  424;  his 
ode  on  the  prospect  of  expelling  the 
French  from  Naples,  i.  427. 

Bidolfl,  Nicolo,  created  cardinal  by  Leo 
X.,  ii.  78. 

Biva,  Andrea,  the  Venetian  commis- 
sary, hung  with  his  son,  by  Louis  XII.^ 
i.  230. 

Bobbia,  Luca  della,  an  artist  employed 
by  Leo  X.,  ii.  348. 

Bome,  state  of  literature  there,  in  1492, 
i.  30,  32  ;  in  1513,  i.  327  ;  its  popula- 
tion in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  ii.  188. 
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Botti,  Francesco  de*.  proficute  to  Leo  X. 
his  translation  of  an  Arabic  MS.,i.  856. 

fiofisi,  Lnigi,  nominated  a  cardinal  by 
Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 

Bovere,  Francesco  Maria,  della,  after- 
ward9  duke  of  Urbino,  i.  49 ;  attacks 
the  Venetians,  i.  227;  assassinates 
the  cardinal  of  Pavia,  i.  241 ;  ab- 
solved from  his  homicide  by  the 
pope,  ib.  excommunicated,  and  ex- 
pelled from  his  dominions  by  Leo  X. 
ii.  54  ;  publishes  a  letter,  arraigning 
the  conduct  of  Leo  X.,  ii.  62 ;  reooTcrs 
his  dominions,  ib.;  challenges  Loren- 
zo de*  Medici  to  single  combat,  ii.  65  ; 
lias  recourse  to  a  stratagem,  iL  67 ; 
withdraws  his  army,  ib. ;  resigns  his 
dominions,  ii.  68. 

Galeotta  deUa,  a  cardinal,  lus 

accomplished  character  and  untimely 
death,  i.  208. 

Giovanni  della,  lord  of  Sinigag- 

Ma,  marries  Giovanna  Gonzaga,  i.  49. 

BuceUai,  Bernardo,  raises  the  office  of 
envoy  ixom  Florence,  to  congratulate 
Leo  X.  on  his  election,!.  296. 
■  Giovanni,  account  of  him,  ii. 

188  ;,  appointed  castellano  of  S.  An- 
gelo,  ii.  140;  his  didactic  poem,  Le 
Api,  ib. ;  his  tragedy  of  Oreste,  ib. ; 
letter  to  his  brother  FaUa,  ib. 

Sabadino,  Giovanni  degl'  Arienti,  his 
novels  entitled  Porrettaiie,  ii.  2-70. 

J9abeo,  Fausto,  custode  or  keeper  of  the 
Vatican  library,  ii.  280. 

Sacchetti,  Franco,  his  novels,  ii.  270. 

Sadoleti,  Jacopo,  cardinal,  a  Neapolitan 
academician,  i.  42  ;  appointed  ponti- 
fical secretary  to  Leo  X.,  i.  299 ; 
account  of  his  life  and  writings,  ii. 
146 ;  his  verses  on  the  Laocoon  and 
Curtius,  ib.;  his  oration  against  the 
Turks,  ii.  190;  his  Hbrary  lost,  ii. 
290. 
.  Salemitano,  Masuccio,  his  Cento  Xovelle, 
ii.  270. 

Saiviati,  Giovanni,  raised  to  the  rank  of 
cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 

Banazzaro,  Glacopo,  called  Actius  Syn- 
cerus,  i.  35 ;  his  Arcadia,  i.  36 ; 
his  other  writings,  i.  37.;  his  rival- 
ship  with  Pietro  Bembo,  ib.;  his 
dissensions  with  Politiano,  i.  38; 
Accompanies  Federigo  II.,  of  Naples, 


into  Franoe,  L  179 ;  his  easmekaiiSae 
abdication  of  Alfonso  II.  of  Naples,  i. 
423;  his  Italian  writings  oompanid 
with  those  of  Bembo,  ii.  110;  his 
Latin  writings,  IL  150;  his  poem,  J>e 
parttt  Virginis,  ii.  151. 

Sangro,  Giovanni  di,  a  NeapeKtaa  aca- 
denneian,  i.  40. 

Sanseverino,  cardinal,  commamls  in  the 
battle  of  Bavenna,  i.  251 ;  restored  to 
his  rank  by  Leo  X.,  L  324. 

Sansovino,  see  Contucd. 

Sanzio  BaflaeUo,  d'Urbino.  his  eaity 
studies,  ii.  324;  improves  himself  from 
the  cartoons  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci 
and  Michelagnolo  at  Florence,  lb.; 
commences  his  paintings  in  the  Va- 
tican, ii.  326 ;  his  representation  of 
theology,  ib. ;  his  representation  of 
philosophy,  ii.  828 ;  his  repreaentatiai 
of  poetry,  ib. ;  his  representation  of 
jurisprudence,  ib. ;  whether  he  im- 
proved his  style  from  the  works 
of  Michelagnolo,  at  Borne,  ii.  329; 
circumstances  decisive  c£  the  ques- 
tion, ii.  330;  his  picture  of  fie- 
liodorus,  and  otiier  works,  ii.  331; 
employed  by  Leo  X.  to  proceed  in 
painting  the  frescoes  of  the  Vatioam 
u.  334 ;  his  picture  of  Attila,  ib. ; 
its  allegorical  purpose  explauned, 
ib.;  his  picture  of  the  liberation  of 
St.  Peter,  ii.  335 ;  works  executed  by 
him  for  Agostino  Chisi,  ii.  336 ;  his 
Galatea,  ib. ;  his  history  of  Cuind 
and  Psyche,  ib. ;  h»  statue  of  Jonah, 
ii.  837;  liis  portrait  of  Leo  X., 
ib. ;  his  coronation  of  Charlemagne, 
and  other  works,  ii.  338 ;  bis  L/oggie, 
ib. ;  his  cartoons,  ii.  340 ;  his  pic- 
tare  of  the  Transfiguration,  ii.  341 ; 
his  designs  for  the  paintings  in  the 
hall  of  Constantine,  ii.  342;  jtp- 
pointed  by  Loo  X.  prefect  of  the 
building  of  St.  Peter's,  ii.  343 ;  em- 
ployed by  Leo  X.  to  delineate  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  Borne,  ii.  .344;  b» 
report  to  Leo  X.  on  the  state  of  the 
ancient  buildings  in  Bome,  ib. ;  liifi 
death,  ii.  347 ;  his  liberal  disposition, 
ib. 

Saraceno,  Giovan-Antonio,  envoy  dnmi 
Siena,  to  congratulate  Leo  X.  on  his 
elevation,  i.  297. 

Sarto,  Andrea  del,  employed  in  paint- 
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mg  for  Leo  X.,  tliepalaee  of  Fojggio- 
C^iano,  ii.  it  49. 

Sanli,  BandineUo  de\  cardinal,  an«ated 
as  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
1/60  X.,  ii.  70;  his  motives  and  cob- 
dnct,  ii.  74 ;  degraded  fbom  his  rank, 
ii.  75 ;  pardoned  and  restored  by  I«o 
X..ib. 

Savonarola,  Girolamo,  his  violent 
haraagnes  at  Florence,  i.  29;  sent 
with  a  d^mtation  to  Charles  YIII.  at 
liuoea,  i.  96 ;  his  interview  with 
Charles  YHI.  at  Florence,  i.  105; 
directs  the  goveniment  of  Flocenoe, 
i.  15a ;  his  death  and  character,  i.  156. 

Soala,  Bartolonuneo,  of  Florence,  i.  42. 

JSelim  usurps  the  Ottoman  throne,  ii. 
187 ;  defeats  the  Sophi  of  Persia, 
iL  186 ;  conquers  £gypt,  ib. ;  oc- 
casions great  alarm  in  Italy,  ib. 

S^MTza,  Aseanio,  cardinal,  aids  in  the 
promotion  of  Leo  X.,  i.  12  ;  his 
splendour,  i.  27. 

Francesco,    alliance    between 

I^eo  X.  and  Charles  Y.,  for  restoring 
bim  to  Milan,  ii.  361 ;  obtains  the 
government,  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
French,  ii.  369. 

Gian-Galeazzo,  dulce  of  Milan, 


oppressed  by  his  unde  Lodovico, 
i.  68 ;  his  interview  with  Charles  VII. 
at  Pavia,  L  91 ;  bis  death,  ib. 

Giovanni,  married  to  Lncrezia 


Borgia,  i.  145. 

Lodovico,  encourages  men  Of 

talent,  i.  51 ;  his  ambitious  views,  i. 
53 ;  jealousy  of  the  alliance  between 
Piero  de'  2d£dici  and  the  king  of 
Kaples,  i.  70;  resolves  to  invite 
Charles  YIIL  into  Italy,  ib.;  forms 
a  league  with  the  pope  and  Yenetlans, 
i  71;  usurps  the  government  of 
lUQlon,  i.  91 ;  £»rms  an  alliance  with 
Yenice  against  Charles  YIII.,  i.  120  ; 
forms  a  new  alliance  with  Charles 
YUI.,  i.  138 ;  his  grief  on  the  death 
of  his  wife  Beatrice,  i.  144;  forms 
an  alliance  with  the  Florentines, 
i.  154  ;  betrayed  by  the  Swiss,  i.  169  ; 
his  imprisonment  and  deatib,  ib. 

— — >-  Maximilian,  restored  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Milan,  i.  278 ;  prepares 
to  defend  his  dimiinions  against  Louis 
XII.,  i.  305;  his  apprcliensions  of 
treachery,  i.  306;  relinquishes  to 
Francis  I.  the  duchy  of  Milan,  ii.  26. 


Silv«6tri.  Gu&do  Postwto,  aoeoont  of  his 
life,iL  174  ;  character  of  his  writings, 
u.  177. 

Sion,  cardinal  of,  stiatuSates  the  Swim  to 
oppose  the  Frencdi,  ii.  19. 

Sixtus  lY.,  his  turbukn^  disposition,  i. 
2;  his  death,  1 10. 

Society,  errors  incident  to  an  early  state 
of,  ii.  245. 

Soderini,  Francesco,  cardinal,  favoored 
by  Leo  X.,  i.  298 ;  conspires  against 
the  pope,  ii.  73. 

'  Pietro,  preserves  Florence  from 

4be  attacks  of  Csosar  Boigia,  i.  181 ;  is 
appointed  gonfaloniare  for  life,  i  1 82  ; 
his  indecision,  i.  273 ;  is  deposed  fiom 
his  office,  i.  274 ;  escapes  into  Tur- 
k^,  i.  275;  is  recalled  and  favoured 
by  Leo  X.,  i.  298. 

Sozzini,  Bartolommeo,  gives  instructions 
to  Leo  X.,  i.  ^ 

Stabili,  Francesco,  called  Cecco  d'As- 
coli,  his  Acerba,  ii.  253. 

Stampa,  Gaspara,  an  Italian  poetess,  ii. 
129. 

Staupitz,  John,  g^eral  of  the  Augus- 
tines,  applied  to  by  Leo  X.  to  pacify 
Luther,  ii.  96 ;  prevails  upon  Luther 
to  address  to  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta  a 
conciliatory  letter,  ii.  102. 

Strozzi,  Ercole.  a  Latin  poet,  at  Feirara, 
i.  44. 

Filij^,  mames  Oarioe,  daugh- 
ter of  Piero  dff  Medici,  i.  206. 

Tito  Yespasiano,  a   poet  and 

statesman,  at  Ferrara,  i.  44. 

Suffolk,  duke  of,  marries  Mary,  sister  of 
Henry  YIII.  and  widow  of  Loms 
XII.,  i.  4J1. 

Summonte,  Pietro,  meaatioa  o^  i.  42. 

Superstition  of  the  middle  ages,  iL  64. 

Surrey,  earl  of,  defeats  James  iY.  of 
Scotland  at  the  battle  of  FloddeB,i. 
312. 

Swiss  betray  liOdovaco  Sfbrza,  i.  169 ; 
arrive  in  Italy,  in  the  service  of  Leo 
X.,  i.  305  ;  defeat  the  French  at  the 
battle  of  Novara,  i.307;  compel  the 
duke  de  la  Tremouilie  to  enter  into 
the  treaty  of  Dijosi,  i.  314 ;  undertake 
the  defence  of  Milan,  ii.  17 ;  defeated 
at  Marignano  by  Francis  L,  ii.  23  ; 
join  the  p<^  and  emperor  against 
Francis  I.,  U.  367. 

Symmachus,  pope,  erected  the  palace  of 
the  Yatican,u.  313. 
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Tarente.  taken  by  Gonaalvo,  i.  179. 

Taro,  bfttUe  of  the»  i.  18S ;  obeervationB 
upon  it,  i.  IS4. 

Tebaldeo,  Antonio,  an  Italian  poet,  i. 
42;  his  opinion  on  the  abdication  of 
Alfonao  II.  of  Naples,  i.  428 ;  his  son- 
net on  the  oonqoest  of  Naples,  by 
Charles  YIII.,  i.  42&;  account  of  his 
life  and  writings,  ii.  110. 

Tebaldnod,  Anton-Giacomino,  defends 
Leghorn  against  Maximilian,  i.  142. 

Terracina,  Laura,  an  Italian  poetess,  ii. 
129. 

Terouenne  razed  by  the  emperor  elect, 
Maximilian,  i.  811. 

Tetzel,  John,  answers  the  propositions 
of  Luther,  ii.  94. 

Tintoretto,  the  patoter,  terrifies  Pietro 
Aretino,  ii.  275. 

Theophrastns,  his  works  published,  ii. 
261.  t 

Tomeo,  Nicolo  Leonieo,  first  explains 
the  works  of  Aristotle  in  the  original 
Greek,  ii.  247. 

Tomombey,  the  last  sovereign  of  the 
Jklamelukes,  defeated  and  put  ta  death 
by  8elim,ii.  18». 

Torriani,  the  three  brothers,  ii.  178^. 

Toecanella,  sacked  by  the  French,!.  125. 

Toumay,  captured  by  Henry  VIII.,i.  311. 

Tremouille,  duke  of,  sent  as  general 
against  Ferdinand  II..  i.  204 ;  defeated 
at  the  Garigliano,  i.  205 ;  attacks  the 
Milanese,  as  general  of  Louis  xn.,  i. 
805  ;  compelled  by  the  Swiss  to  enter 
into  the  treaty  of  Dg'on,  i.  314 ;  op- 
poses the  Swiss  in  ProTence-,  ii.  14. 

Tribolo,  a  Florentine  sculptor,  ii.  349. 

Trissino,  Gian-Oiorgio,  introduces  the 
versi  sciolti,  or  Italian  blank  verse,  ii. 
185  ;  his  «'  Italia  Uberata  da'  Goti,"  ii. 
137. 

Trivulzio,  Agostino,  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 

— —  Gian-Giaoopo,  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Neapcditan  horse,!.  112; 
betrays  the  king  of  Naples,  i.  113 ; 
allows  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  to 
escape,  i.  265  ;  enters  Italy  as  marshal 
of  France,  against  Milan,  i.  805  ;  pro- 
mises to  deliver  up  the  duke  of  Milan 
to  Louis  XII.,  i.  306  ;  passes  the  Alps 
at  the  head  of  the  French,  ii.  17. 

-— ^—  Scaramuccio,  appointed  a  car- 
dinal by  I^o  X.,  ii.  79. 

Theodoro,  a  commander  in  the 


service  of  the  Venetians,  his  remark 
on  the  death  of  d*Alviano,  ii.  80. 
Turks,  then:  progress,  i.  3. 

Vaga,  Plerino  della,  assists  RafTaello  in 
painting  the  Vatican,  ii.  339 

Yaleriano,  Giovan-Pietro,  of  Belluno, 
called  Pierius  Yalerianus,  i.  43 ;  at- 
tends the  court  of  Leo  X.,  ii.  304 ;  his 
treatise,  De  lateratomm  infelicitate, 
and  other  writings,  ii.  805. 

Yalle,  Andrea  della,  raised  to  the  rank 
of  cardhial  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  78. 

YalOTi,  Nicolo,  the  biographer  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  conspires  against  the 
Medici,  i.  280 ;  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  i.  298 ;  pardoned  by 
Leo  X.,  ib. 

Yatican  library,  increased  by  Leo  X.,  ii. 
279 ;  custodi,  or  keepers  of,  ii.  280 ; 
its  state  under  Clement  YII.,  ii.  281 ; 
learned  librarians  of,  ib. 

palace,  its  erection  and  pro- 


gressive improvements,  ii.  813. 

Yenereal  disease,  its  introduction  into 
Italy,  i.  139. 

Yenetians,  form  an  alliance  with  Louis 
XII.,  i.  164  ;  causes  of  the  jealousy  of 
the  Europeans  against  them,  i.  218; 
repel  the  attack  of  the  emperor  elect, 
Maximilian,  i.  222  ;  prepare  for  their 
defence  against  the  league  of  Cambray, 
i.  226 ;  their  territories  dismembered, 
i.  230  ;  exertions  of  the  senate,  i.  281 ; 
recover  the  city  of  Padua,  ib. ;  de- 
feated on  the  Po,  by  the  duke  of  Fer- 
rara,  i.  284  ;  pacify  and  form  an  alli- 
ance with  Julius  II.,  i.  235  ;  form  with 
Louis  XII.  the  treaty  of  Blois,  i.  301 ; 
submit  their  differences  with  the  em- 
peror elect,  Maximilian,  to  Leo  X.,  i. 
816 ;  renew  the  treaty  of  Blois  with 
Francis  I.,  ii.  4 ;  assist  him  in  recover- 
ing the  Milanese,  ii.  25 ;  dispatch  an 
embassy  to  Francis  I.  at  Milan,  ii.  29  ; 
recover  the  city  of  Brescia,  ii,  56. 

Yeneziano,  Agostino,  an  eminent  en- 
graver on  copper,  ii.  354. 

Yerazzani,  Giovanni,  an  eminent  navi- 
gator, ii.  256. 

Yercelli,  Battista  da,  employed  by  the 
cardinal  Petrucci  to  poison  Leo  X.,  ii. 
69 ;  executed,  ii.  75. 

Yespucd,  Amerigo,  ii.  256. 

Yioenza,  battle  of,  i.  815. 
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Yioo,  Gulielmo  IUiinond<\  appointed  a 
cardinal  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  79. 

Yida,  Girolamo,  account  of  his  life,  ii. 
154;  Ids  Christiad,  ii.  155;  his  Foe- 
tics,  ii.  156. 

Vincenzo  da  S.  Qemignano,  paints  in 
the  Vatican,  U.  89. 

Vinci,  Lionardo  da,  a;oeonnt  o^  i.  51 ; 
his  picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  i.  52  ; 
emulation  between  him  and  Michel- 
agnolo,  ii.  319;  his  cartoons  of  the 
wars  of  Pisa,  ib. ;  doubts  respecting 
his  visit  to  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.,  ii.  350. 

Vio,  Tomaso  de,  nominated  a  cardinal 
by  Leo  X.,  and  called  cardinal  of 
Gaeta,  or  Ctgetanus, ii.  77  ;  authorized 
by  Leo  X.  to  call  Luther  before  him 
at  Augsburg,  ii.  98 ;  interview  between 
him  and  Luther,  ii.  100  ;  writes  to  the 
elector  of  8axony  against  Luther,  ii. 
102. 

Vii^l,  observations  upon  him,  i.  50. 

Virunio,  Pontico,  scholar  and  statesman, 
i.  54. 

Visconti,  Gasparo,  an  Italian  poet,  i.  53. 

Vitelli,  Paolo,  attempts  to  storm  the 
dtyof  Pisa,  1. 141 ;  appointed  general 
of  the  Florentine  army,  i.  158  ;  cap- 
tures the  fortress  of  Vico-Pisano,  i. 
157;  defeats  the  Venetians,  i.  158; 
effects  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  Pisa, 
i.  160 ;  brought  to  Florence  and  de- 
capitated, i.  161. 

Vitellozzo,  put  to  death  by  Caesar 

Borgia,  at  Sinigaglia,  i.  186. 


Volta,  Achille  della,  wounds  Arctiuo 
with  a  dagger,  ii.  876. 

Urbino,  seized  on  by  Csesar  Borgia,  i. 
180 ;  seized  on  by  Leo  X.,  ii.  54  ;  Lo- 
renzo de*  Medici  created  duke  of,  ii. 
55  ;  recovered  by  the  exiled  duke,  ii. 
62 ;  wars  respecting  it,  ii.  65 ;  ceded 
to  Leo  X.,  ii.  68 ;  united  to  the  domi- 
nions of  the  church,  ii.  207. 

Urceus  Codrus,  account  o^  i.  54. 

WiTTEUBERG,  tlic  univcrsIty  of,  inter- 
cede with  Leo  X.  on  behalf  of  Luther, 
ii.  98. 

Wolsey,  Thomas,  appointed  bishop  of 
Toumay,i.  311 ;  succeeds  Christopher 
Bambridge,  as  archbishop  of  York,  i. 
869  ;  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  cardinal, 
i.  69. 

XiMENES,  cardinal,  his  great  complu- 
tensiau  Polyglot,  dedicated  to  Leo  X., 
i.  356. 

Zanchi.  Basilio,  of  Bergamo,  a  Latin 
poet,  i.  42,  and  ii.  172. 

Zatti,  Rinaldo,  assists  the  cardinal  de' 
3Iedici  in  effecting  his  escape,  i.  264. 

Zizim,  brother  of  the  sultan  Bigazet, 
delivered  into  the  custody  of  Inno- 
cent VIII.,  i.  27 ;  accompanies  Charles 
VIII.  to  Naples,  i.  109 ;  his  death, 
i.  113. 

Zuinglius  promotes  the  Heformation  in 
Switzerland,  ii.  !234. 


THE   END. 
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